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Editorial  Gothment 


For  Mutual  Aid  in  Solving  Municipal 
Problems 

In  a  certain  big  university  called  the 
United  States  there  are  2,405  schools.  These 
schools  are  the  cities,  towns  and  incor- 
porated villages  having,  according  to  the 
1910  census,  not  less  than  2,500  inhabitants 
each.  In  them  are  found  some  46  per  cent 
of  the  nation's  citizens — an  urban  popula- 
tion aggregating  more  than  forty-two  mil- 
lions in  number. 

Now,  what  is  the  great  American  uni- 
versity doing  to  bring  to  the  highest  effi- 
ciency these  2,405  schools  of  municipal  gov- 
ernment? Some  few  of  them  have  local 
leaders  well  equipped  with  a  theoretical 
knowledge  of  what  constitutes  municipal 
efficiency;  a  still  smaller  number  of  these 
communities  have,  to  a  marked  degree,  ap- 
plied this  knowledge — or  part  of  it — to  their 
own  advantage;  but  in  most  of  these  cities, 
towns  and  villages  the  so-called  practical 
politician  is  still  the  real  school  teacher — a 
professor  who  professes  much.  Even  these 
practical  politicians  realize  the  necessity  of 
employing  architects  to  plan  their  homes, 
or  engineers  to  build  their  railroads,  but 
how  few  American  citizens  appreciate  the 
need  for  engaging  the  highest  engineering, 
architectural  and  artistic  skill  in  the  plan- 
ning of  their  cities ! 

In  the  building  and  government  of  these 
2,405  communities  a  strange  condition  has 
existed.  It  is  almost  as  though  they  had 
all,  with  one  accord,  erected  walls  of  self- 
complacency  around  themselves,  and  over 
the  gates  thereof  had  inscribed  the  words, 
"Experience  is  the  best  teacher."  How 
seldom  have  they  realized  that  experience 
gained  by  one's  own  effort  is  the  best  teacher 
only  when  there  is  no  similar  experience 
gained  hy  others  to  serve  as  a  guide.  So 
these  thousands  of  municipalities  have 
stumbled  along  in  the  paths  of  learning  or 
climbed  home-made  ladders  of  wisdom, 
knowing  or  caring  little  of  similar  mistakes 
made  elsewhere,  or  of  proved  methods  for 
removing  stumbling  blocks  and  building 
safer  ladders  whereon  to  climb.  Even  the 
gateways  controlled  by  the  states  have  sel- 
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dom  been  used  for  bringing  into  the  city 
any  real  aid  in  solving  its  local  problems. 

And  another  strange  thing  has  come  to 
pass.  Early  in  the  history  of  our  groat 
university  called  the  United  States  there 
was  selected  one  school  of  municipal  life- 
to  which  in  a  peculiar  way  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment should  give  its  thought  and  care. 
This  school — the  Capital  City — was,  in  fact,, 
founded  and  built  by  the  nation,  and  in  ita 
government  its  own  citizens  have  not  even 
the  right  of  franchise.  That  this  condition 
should  not  longer  continue  is  the  belief  of 
many;  but  there  is  one  basis  on  which  the 
permanent  disfranchisement  of  the  citizens 
of  Washington  might  be  justified.  Let  the- 
Capital  City  become  a  great  experimental 
school  where  shall  be  tried  as  many  as 
practicable  of  those  theories  and  methods 
whose  application  may  be  expected  to  add  to 
the  health,  comfort  and  general  happiness 
of  America's  urban  population  as  a  whole. 

To  render  of  real  value  the  information 
thus  gained  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  it 
must  be  made  readily  available  for  the  2,405^ 
other  municipalities  and  their  forty-two 
millions  of  inhabitants.  The  fact  must  bfr 
realized,  too,  that  in  many  of  these  other 
cities,  towns  and  villages  problems  are  being 
solved,  a  knowledge  of  which,  while  not  of 
special  interest  to  the  City  of  Washington^ 
i?  of  very  real  importance  to  other  places. 
Nor  must  the  many  valuable  lessons  to  be 
learned  from  foreign  cities  be  overlooked 

Here  are  great  possibilities  for  mutual 
aid  in  solving  municipal  problems.  How 
shall  all  this  latent  power  for  good  be  mad© 
a  real  dynamic  force?  One  practical  step 
is  suggested  by  Philip  Kates  in  this  Issue 
of  The  American  City.  Let  the  Federal 
Government  establish  a  new  Department  of 
Municipalities,  or — perhaps  preferably — a 
Bureau  of  Municipalities  under  the  super- 
vision of  the  Department  of  the  Interior  or 
the  Department  of  Commerce  and  Lai  or 

The  American  City  goes  a  step  farther 
than  Mr.  Kates  in  this  matter.  It  believes 
that  there  should  be  entrusted  to  this  new- 
Department  or  Bureau,  not  only  the  com- 
piling and  disseminating  of  information  a» 
to  municipal  and  civic  advance  throughout 
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the  world,  but  also  the  actual  administra- 
tion of  the  city  government  of  Washing- 
ton. The  Commissioners  of  the  District 
of  Columbin  might  be  made  ex-officio  mem- 
bers of  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Municipal- 
ities, and  the  Capital  City  would  thus  be- 
come a  more  efficient  experimental  school 
for  the  cities  of  the  nation  'than  would 
otherwise  be  possible. 

In  advocating  this  plan  Tve  do  not  suggest 
the  curtailing  in  any  way  of  the  rights  of 
home  rule  in  American  communities.     We 


believe  that  most  municipalities  woiild'be 
much  better  governed  if  they  possessed  a 
greater  measure  of  local  power  and  respon- 
sibility; but  we  believe,  also,  that  Matthew 
Arnold's  advice  to  individuals  obuld  be 
applied  equally  well  to  cities:  "Walk  by 
the  best  light  you  have,  hut  he  sure  that 
your  light  is  not  darkness."  Let  the  paths 
of  self-government  be  illuminated  by  the 
best  of  the  world's  experience,  and  the  more 
rapid  progress  of  our  American  municipali- 
ties towards  ideal  conditions  is  assured. 


The  Opinions  of  Three  Members  of  The  American  City's  Advisory  Board 
on  the  Proposed  Department  or  Bureau  of  Municipalities 


From  Hon.  John  MacVicar,  President 
League   of  American  Municipalities: 

"Mr.  Kates'  suggestion  is  worthy  of  the 
most  earnest  consideration.  The  federal 
government  is  spending  millions  in  the 
construction  of  the  Panama  Canal,  and  is 
devoting  much  energy  to  the  perfecting  of 
trade  relations  at  home  and  abroad,  while 
our  cities  and  towns  continue  to  be  gov- 
erned by  systems  as  antiquated  and  as  un- 
suited  to  their  needs  as  the  stage  coach  of 
seventy-five  years  ago  would  be  to-day. 

"The  city  is  a  creature  of  the  state  legis- 
lature and  has  only  such  powers  as  are 
directly  conferred  upon  it  by  that  body, 
yet  those  who  make  up  thcTe  legislatures  in 
most  instances  are  entirely  ignorant  of 
what  is  involved  in  city  government  and 
what  regulations  are  best  adapted  to  its 
needs. 

"The  federal  government  could  under- 
take no  more  important  work  than  that  of 
giving  intelligent  consideration  to  the 
needs  of  the  city,  as  suggested  by  Mr. 
Kates." 

From  Hon.  William  Dudley)  Foullfc, 
President  National  Municipal  League: 

"I  have  read  the  advance  proof  of  Mr. 
Kates'  article  which  you  have  submitted  to 
me,  but  I  cannot  express  a  definite  conclu- 
sion. As  to  a  special  Department,  there 
are  already  too  many  of  these  to  constitute 
a  wieldy  Cabinet.  A  Bureau  or  Commis- 
sion would  be  more  appropriate,  but  I  can- 
not yet  say  whether  I  think  its  benefits 
(which  would  be  very  considerable)  would 
be  sufficient  to  justify  it.     The  expense  of 


conducting  these  inquiries  by  govern- 
mental means  always  turns  out  to  be  very 
great,  and  there  is  at  present  no  lack  of 
data  or  facilities  for  private  investiga- 
tions." 

From  J.  Horace  McFarland,  President 
American  Civic  Association: 

"I  heartily  agree  with  the  idea  included 
in  Mr.  Kates'  proposition.  As  it  stands,  the 
relation  of  the  federal  government  to 
municipalities  is  almost  exactly  equivalent 
to  its  relation  to  the  whole  people  in  re- 
spect to  a  parcels  post.  I  can  now  ship 
a  larger  parcel,  and  ship  it  cheaper,  to  Lon- 
don than  I  can  to  New  York.  I  can  also, 
through  the  State  Department,  get  detailed 
and  accurate  information  regarding  the 
life  of  cities,  worked  out  by  American  con- 
suls abroad,  but  I  can  get  little  detailed 
and  accurate  information  from  any  depart- 
ment about  an  American  city,  except  as  to 
its  population. 

"I  believe  that  if  the  federal  government 
should  establish  such  a  bureau  or  commis- 
sion or  department — probably  under  its  De- 
partment of  Commerce  and  Labor,  or,  pref- 
erably, frankly  as  a  department  which  is 
willing  to  take  up  the  welfare  of  the  urban 
population  as  capably  ?is  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  takes  up  the  welfare  of  the 
rural  population — vast  good  to  all  the 
people  would  result.  It  is  true  that  it  is 
impracticable  for  the  federal  government 
to  control  cities.  It  is  just  as  true  that 
it  is  perfectly  practicable  for  the  federal 
government  to  obtain,  coordinate,  digest 
and   publish   information   upon   the  vastly 
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important  problems  involved  in  such  fash- 
ion as  to  give  the  really  interested  man  in 
a  city  as  much  knowledge  about  what  is  a 
proper  form  and  method  of  handling  the 
street  in  front  of  his  house  as  a  really  in- 
terested agriculturist  is  now  given  about 
country  roads,  dust  laying,  lightning  rods, 
diseases  of  turnips,  bugs  and  beetles  on 
trees  and  plants,  and  the  other  wet-nurse 
activities  of  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture.   . 

"Let.  us  hope  that  this  distinct  advance 
may  be  brought  about.  If  it  was  brought 
about,  such  absurd  errors  as  are  now  being 
committed  would  either  cease  or  become  un- 
pardonable,   For  instance,  I  found  in  a  city 


less  than  two  weeks  ago  that  the  authorities 
who  are  really  alert  and  interested,  but  not 
wide  awake,  had  just  bought  some  seven 
or  eight  thousand  dollars'  worth  of  obsolete 
electric  lamps.  They  had  no  municipal  ref- 
erence bureau  or  city  experiment  station 
or  field  representative  of  city  needs  to  whom 
they  might  refer,  and  they  were  the  prey 
of  the  commercial  organization  selling  the 
lamps.  I  find  in  my  travels  among  com- 
munities (and  I  have  investigated  sharply 
some  300  American  cities  and  towns)  that 
general  acquaintance  is  the  exception  and 
ignorance  the  rule,  while  I  also  find  that 
desire  to  know  and  desire  to  do  the  better 
thing  is  universal." 


A  City  Department  of  Civics 


-  'In  a  recent  number  of  The  Survey,  Jens 
Jensen,  Chairman  of  the  City  Planning 
Committee  of  the  Chicago  City  Club, 
writes  of  "Regulating  City  Building." 

He  deplores  the  formal  show  city  as  vin- 
democratic  and  destructive  to  the  morals 
of  itfi 'people. 

"To  build  civic  centers  and  magnificent 
boulevards,  leaving  the  greatest  part  of  the 
city  in  filth  and  squalor,  is  to  tell  an  un- 
truth, to  put  on  a  false  front,  which  vitiates 
the  whole  atmosphere  of  the  town." 

The  people  of  such  a  city  have  "the  spirit 
of  being  on  parade,  of  striving  always  for 
superficialities."  The  author  believes  that 
a  city  should  be,  first  of  all,  homelike,  and 
that  this  may  be  secured  by  a  system,  of 
building  regulation.  He  suggests  a  new 
city  department,  a  department  of  civics, 
made  up  of  the  best  artists  and  scientists 
in  the  community — an  engineer,  an  archi- 
tect, a  good  business  man,  a  sculptor,  and  a 
landscape  architect — the  number  dependent 
on  the  particular  conditions.  The  mem- 
bers should  be  appointed  for  not  less  than 
•six  years,   one  member  retiring  each  year. 

This  department  would  direct  all  mai- 
'ters  pertaining  to  the  building  of  our  cities 
:and  their  extension,  from  both  the  artistic 
and  utilitarian  standpoints.  Each  new 
public  building  would  be  constructed  with 
the  idea  of  improving  the  city  as  a  whole. 
Designs  for  transportation  and  terminal 
facilities,  for  harbor  development,  for  mar- 
kets, lighting  and  bridges,  for  all  buildings 
and    public    works    of    art,    would    be    sub- 


mitted to  this  department,  which  would  en- 
courage centers  where  an  association  of 
buildings  was  possible.  Public  and  semi- 
public  corporations  could  have  the  services 
of  the  department,  and  promoters  could 
get  from  it  suggestions  for  the  situation 
and  plan  of  factories  which  would  improve 
sanitary  conditions  and  make  the  factory 
a  point  of  interest  in  the  city.  Housing, 
cleanliness,  health,  the  width  and  arrange- 
ment of  streets,  would  all  come  imder  the 
management  of  this  board  of  civic  con- 
trol. 

Among  the  influences  which  would  thus 
be  fostered  are  those  of  the  social  center, 
the  playground  and  the  union  of  factory 
and  home.  This  last  means  better  rela- 
tions between  employer  and  employe,  more 
sanitary  factory  surroundings  and  more 
healthful  interiors,  with  better  building 
design.  A  picturesque  center  may  be 
formed,  where  several  factories  may  be  lo- 
cated about  a  square  with  public  fountain 
and  parkway. 

"The  square  affords  a  setting  for  the  fac- 
tory buildings,  and  gives  so  much  more  light 
and  healthful  air  to  the  employes.  With 
the  improved  factory  surroundings  the  task 
of  uniting  home  and  factory  becomes  com- 
paratively simple.  The  factor  which  is  able 
to  effect  this  union  is  electricity;  through 
it  we  may  return  to  the  same  conditions, 
though  on  a  larger  and  more  improved  scale, 
which  existed  between  workmen  and  shop 
before  machinery  was  invented.  Next  to 
the  school  center  in  importance  to  the 
modern  city,  artistically  and  socially,  stands 
the  factory  center." 


Some  Civic  Transformations— iv. 


AN    UNSIGHTLY    LOT    IN    MINNEAPOLIS    BEFORE    THE    GARDEN    CLUB    BEGAN    ITS 

WORK    OF    CULTIVATION 
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;    MIDDLE    OF    THE    SUMMER.    CONVERTED    FROM    A    DUMP 
HEAP  INTO  A   PRODUCTIVE   GARDEN 
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BIRD'S-EYE    VIEW    Of    THE    BUSINESS    S'BCTION    OP    MINNEAPOLIS 


The  Minneapolis  Spirit 

The   Story   of   a   City   of   Lakes   and   Gardens — A    Half 

Century  of  Progress  in  the  Making  of 

Good   Citizenship. 


FIFTY-FIVE  years  ago  the  city  of 
Minneapolis  was  an  Indian  reser- 
vation in  the  Territory  of  Minne- 
sota, whose  total  population  was  not 
more  than  one  hundred  thousand  souls. 
In  those  days  transcontinental  railroads 
were  unknown.  The  word  ''West" 
stood  for  the  wilderness  and  the  fear 
of  Indian  outbreaks. 

In  1860  the  government  census  en- 
rolled 5,849  Minneapolitans ;  the  cen- 
sus of  1910  shows  301,408.  All  that 
Minneapolis  has  accomplished  may  be 
told  in  the  history  of  a  short  half  cen- 
tury. What  will  have  developed  after 
another  fifty  years  can  only  be  judged 
by  a  glance  at  the  accomplishments  of 
the  first  half  century  and  the  solid 
foundation  for  further  progress. 

There  is  one  very  noticeable  thing 
about  the  residence  section  of  Minne- 
apolis; namely,  that  there  is  no  one 
portion  which  can  be  pointed  out  as 
the  "exclusively  wealthy"  district. 
There  are  at  least  five  different  parts 
of  the  city  which  hold  equal  claim  to 
this  title,  and  this  is  as  it  should  be  in 
a  city  where  one  in  every  five  hundred 
voters  is  said  to  be  a  millionaire. 
Nevertheless,  there  is  not  that  outward 
show  which  people  might  expect  of 
such  a  city,  for  nearly  all  of  these  mil- 
lionaires were  poor  boys,  or  their 
fathers  were  poor  boys  when  they  came 
here. 

Minneapolis  citizenship  is  noted  for 
farsighted  thrift.  A  large  percentage 
of  the  laboring  classes  own  their 
homes,  and  54  per  cent  of  all  the  chil- 
dren in  the  public  schools  have  savings 
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accounts.  The  bank  clearings  are 
among  the  ten  largest  in  America,  be- 
ing annually  nearly  $1,250,000,000. 
There  are  sixteen  national  and  state 
banks,  two  savings  banks  and  two 
trust  companies,  with  capital  and  sur- 
plus of  $17,000,000,  and  deposits  of 
over  $100,000,000. 

The  Boulevards  and  Parlfs 
Among  the  first  things  which  attract 
the  favorable  attention  of  visitors  are 
the  beautiful  ornamental  lights  which 
now  illuminate  nine  miles  of  the  retail 
thoroughfare.  These  lights  were 
erected  at  a  cost  of  over  $150,000  by 
private  individuals  under  the  leader- 
ship of  the  Publicity  Club.  This  club 
has  also  supervised  the  erection  of  in- 
effaceable iron  street  corner  signs. 

Visitors  notice  the  absence  of  such 
signs  as  "Verboten"  or  "Keep  Off"  in 
tlie  Minneapolis  parks.  The  children 
are  made  to  feel  an  interest  in  the  city 
through  the  special  playgrounds,  wad- 
ing-pools  and  public  baths  in  many  of 
the  parks.  Private  launches  and  sail- 
boats are  seen  on  the  lakes.  Every 
winter  the  Board  maintains  free  skat- 
ing rinks  in  most  of  the  parks. 

The  entire  city  might  be  called  one 
great  park  because  for  22  years  the 
Park  Board  has  had  supervision  of  the 
planting  of  shade  trees  throughout  the 
city.  These  hardy  elms  are  placed  at 
even  distances,  and  are  pruned  and 
cared  for  by  the  Board.  Over  125 
miles  of  the  city's  broad  boulevards 
have  been  beautified  in  this  way.  There 
are  150  miles  of  paved  streets  and  750 
miles  of  cement  block  sidewalks. 
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i.AKE    CALHOUN    BOULEVARD,    MINNEAPOLIS 


Minnesota  has  10,000  navigable 
lakes.  Nearly  all  of  those  that  belong 
to  Minneapolis  are  now  controlled  by 
the  Park  Board  and  held  by  it  for  the 
benefit  of  all  the  people.  Over  3,600 
acres,  or  one-ninth  of  the  entire  area 
of  the  city,  is  in  the  park  system.  The 
city  has  over  35  miles  of  parkways  also 
under  the  supervision  of  the  Board. 
One  stretcli  of  park  land  on  the  west- 
ern side  of  the  city,  covering  nearly 
one  thousand  acres,  includes  seven 
large  lakes.     Four   of  these   are   now 


being  connected  by  lagoons  which  will 
afford  a  waterway  with  twelve  miles 
of  shore  line,  no  part  of  which  is  more 
than  four  miles  from  |he  downtown 
district.  ' ' 

The  movement  is  well. under  way  to 
establish  a  civic  center,  and  the  Park 
Board  has  almost  completed,  its  work 
of  entirely  surrounding  the  plateau 
basin  in  which  the  city  rests,  with 
parks  and  parkways.  The  historic 
falls  of  Minnehaha  are  silrrounded  by 
a  beautiful  park.     This  park  is  eon- 
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THE    TOWERS    OF    THE    MINNEAPOLIS 
CITY   HALL 


nected  with  Lake  Harriet  (the  south- 
ernmost of  the  chain  of  seven)  by  a 
broad  parkway  along  the  banks  of 
Minnehaha  Creek.  From  the  falls,  at 
the  extreme  southwestern  corner  of  the 
city,  the  banks  of  the  Mississippi  are 
parked  for  four  miles  up  to  the  beau- 
tiful campus  of  the  State  University. 

The  Park  Boards  of  the  ''Twin 
Cities,"  as  well  as  all  other  organiza- 
tions having  interests  in  common,  work 
in  close  harmony.  The  two  park  sys- 
tems meet  at  the  Mississippi  River,  and 
both  sides  of  the  Father  of  Waters  pos- 
sess unsurpassed  park  drives  from  the 
heart  of  Minneapolis  to  the  historic 
military  post,  Fort  Snelling.  This  is 
the  only  part  of  this  great  river  where 
both  banks  are  dedicated  to  the  per- 
petual enjoyment  of  all  the  citizens. 

The  Publicity  Club  has  under  way 
one  of  the  most  comprehensive  better 
roads  campaigns  ever  inaugurated.  A 
committee  of  850  citizens  is  working 
on  a  census  of  the  amount  of  delivering 
done  in  the  city.  A  committee  of  250 
high  school  boys  has  just  completed  a 
census  of  the  number  of  teams  entering 
and  leaving  the  city  in  a  day,  together 
with  the  amount  of  merchandise  car- 
ried. The  campaign  is  based  entirely 
upon  the  phrase,  ''Business  demands 
better  roads."  It  is  not  an  automobile 
movement,  but  one  of  practical  busi- 
ness value. 

Influences   That  Uplift 

In  Minneapolis  there  are  69  graded 
schools  and  5  high  schools  operating 
under  a  law  of  compulsory  education. 
A  large  percentage  of  the  high  school 
graduates  that  enter  college  go  to  the 
State  University,  which  covers  85  acres 
on  the  east  bank  of  the  river,  and  en- 
rolls 4,972  students  in  eight  "colleges" 
and  three  "schools."  The  University 
of  Minnesota  Library  contains  140,000 
volumes. 

Minneapolis  has  had  a  library  asso- 
ciation for  fifty  years  and  the  present 
handsome  library  building  for  twenty- 
one  years.  The  library  contains 
235,000  volumes,  maintains  11  branches 
with  reading  rooms  and  over  50  deposit 
stations  in  schools,  factories,  social  set- 
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tlements  and  fire  engine  houses.  The 
annual  book  circulation  is  825,000,  or 
an  average  of  over  three  books  for 
every  man,  woman  and  child  in  the  city 
old  enough  to  read. 

"The  Land  of  Lakes"  early  at- 
tracted lovers  of  art  to  this  locality. 
The  Minneapolis  Society  of  Fine  Arts, 
now  in  its  twenty-eighth  year,  con- 
ducts a  school  in  the  public  library 
building,  but  has  recently  raised  at 
public  subscription  $750,000  for  an  art 
museum  and  school  building.  The 
Minneapolis  Symphony  Orchestra,  sup- 
ported by  an  annual  guaranty  fund  of 
.$50,000,  has  been  pronounced  by  Pade- 
rewski  to  be  one  of  the  six  great  sym- 
phony orchestras  in  the  world. 

For  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century 
Minneapolis  has  maintained  a  "patrol 
limit"  law,  which  allows  liquors  to  be 
sold  only  in  a  restricted  downtown  dis- 
trict. No  liquor  is  sold  near  residences 
or  schools.  The  law  provides  that  all 
saloons  close  at  11  o'clock  and  that  no 
liquor  be  sold  on  Sudays. 

There  are  over  200  church  buildings 
in  the  city,  representing  all  denomina- 
tions and  nearly  every  known  faith. 
The  church  organizations,  as  well  as 
other  bodies,  are  interested  in  hospital 
and  charity  work.  There  are  ten  large 
hospitals,  besides  one  conducted  by  the 
city.  A  fifty  horse-power  police  am- 
bulance was  delivered  to  the  city  of 
Minneapolis  some  weeks  ago.  This  car 
has  a  very  complete  equipment,  includ- 
ing all  modern  conveniences,  which  will 
assist  in  the  quick  and  careful  handling 
of  patients.  The  Associated  Charities, 
now  in  its  twenty-sixth  year,  employs 
twenty-seven  people  in  relief  work. 
The  citizens  of  Minneapolis  yearly  con- 
tribute $45,000  to  this  association. 

The  people  of  Minneapolis  are  so 
well  organized  in  both  commercial  and 
social  clubs  that  newcomers  find  it  easy 
to  meet  the  people  with  whom  they 
wish  t->  work.  There  are  over  fifty 
women's  clubs,  thirty-five  improvement 
associations  and  many  social  clubs. 
Nearly  every  class  of  business  has  its 
organization.  Every  section  of  the  city 
has  its  commercial  club.  The  largest, 
the  Minneapolis  Commercial  Club,  con- 


ducts a  special  bureau  which  is  pre- 
pared and  willing  to  furnish  informa- 
tion and  find  a  location  for  any  one 
planning  the  opening  of  a  factory,  an 
office  or  mercantile  house  in  Minneap- 
olis. The  Publicity  Club  of  Minne- 
apolis is  ready  at  all  times  to  welcome 
the  stranger  and  show  him  the  advan- 
tages of  the  city,  both  as  a  good  place 
for  business  and  a  good  place  in  which 
to  live. 

Vacant  Lot  Gardening 

In  the  spring  of  1911  a  garden  move- 
ment was  started  which  bids  fair  to 
sweep  over  the  entire  country.  Com- 
paratively little  expense  and  trouble 
were  involved  in  this  successful  experi- 
ment in  cultivating  vacant  lots,  which 
has  attracted  attention  in  other  cities 
in  Minnesota  and  in  neighboring  states. 
Inquiries  have  been  so  numerous  that 
Leroy  J.  Boughner,  President  of  the 
Garden  Club  and  City  Editor  of  "The 
Minneapolis  Tribune,"  to  whom  the 
success  of  the  Garden  Club's  work  in 
Minneapolis  is  largely  due,  is  planning 
a  lecture  tour  for  early  spring  to  in- 
troduce the  movement  in  other  places, 
lie  read  a  most  interesting  and  instruc- 
tive paper  on  the  subject  before  the 
American  Civic  Association  at  its  an- 
nual convention  in  "Washington  last 
month. 

Much  of  the  work  done  by  the  Gar- 
den Club  was  in  preparation  for  the 
Minneapolis  civic  celebration,  July  2-8, 
and  was  done  in  conjunction  with  the 
garden  committee  of  the  civic  celebra- 
tion. The  cost  to  the  Garden  Club  was 
$3,584.43,  and  the  value  of  the  crop 
was  $11,801.78.  So  many  vegetables 
were  grown  on  the  vacant  lots  that 
complaints  were  made  by  grocers.  The 
economic  value  of  the  vacant  lot 
gardens  to  those  who  took  them  up 
greatly  outweighed  the  cost. 

The  first  plan,  to  interest  those  liv- 
ing near  certain  lots,  had  to  be  aban- 
doned. The  correct  method  of  getting 
gardeners  proved  to  be  appeals  through 
newspapers  and  speeches  before  lodges, 
unions,  improvement  associations  and 
other  natural  organizations.  The 
Young    Men's     Christian    Association 
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gave  a  course  of  six  lectures  on  gar- 
dening by  speakers  from  the  farm 
school.  A  local  seed  house  planted 
a  model  vacant  lot  garden  in  a  pan 
eight  feet  long,  and  displayed  it  in  a 
show  window.  Hundreds  watched  it 
daily  to  see  the  plants  come  up,  and 
many  applications  resulted. 

Wide  publicity  was  given  to  the  of- 
ficial flower,  the  nasturtium,  and  to 
the  plan  of  having  a  vacant  lot  planted 
with  Minnesota  corn  that  had  won  a 
national  prize,  and  of  having  the  hotels 
serve  vacant  lot  vegetables  the  week 
of  the  civic  celebration. 

Mr.  Boughner  says: 

"The  newspapers  were  of  the  greatest 
value.  Pictures  of  the  superintendent,  of 
vegetables  and  flowers,  of  gardens  of  other 
years,  of  scenes  at  the  executive  oflices, 
stories  of  the  superintendent's  skill,  of 
yields,  of  model  gardens,  of  enthusiastic 
meetings,  of  favorable  comment  of  strangers, 
lists  of  books  on  gardens — these  and  a 
hundred  other  things  that  a  newspaper 
alone  can  think  of,  added  to  the  fever  tliat 
made  Minneapolis  garden  mad.  Intelligent 
publicity  alone  will  cover  a  city  with 
gardens." 

Cardens  throughout  the  city  were 
divided  into  districts,  each  district 
under  the  supervision  of  an  assistant, 
with  a  superintendent  in  general  charge 
of  all  the  gardens.  Early  in  the  year 
seeds  were  distributed  to  applicants, 
and  on  May  27  final  distribution  was 
made  of  14,000  cabbage  plants  and 
7,000  tomato  plants.  Besides  the  pri- 
vate gardens  on  vacant  lots,  at  least 
ten  school  gardens  were  established  on 
lots  adjoining  or  near  school  buildings 
or  on  school  property.  Twelve  hundred 
boys  and  girls  were  enrolled  as  mem- 
bers of  school  clubs,  pledging  them- 
selves to  care  for  the  gardens  during 
the  vacation  months.  Enlisting  the 
school  children  proved  a  splendid  way 
of  popularizing  the  movement. 

These  are  a  few  of  the  things  ac- 
complished by  the  Garden  Club :  Every 
vacant  lot  for  two  miles  along  one  of 
the  principal  arteries  of  the  city  was 
beautified.  The  first  census  of  dirty 
vacant  lots  ever  taken  in  the  city  was 
made,  and  with  the  cooperation  of  the 
Improvement  Association,  600  acres 
were  cleaned  of  rubbish.     Ash  heaps 


and  dump  piles  disappeared;  billboard 
lots  were  cleaned,  levelled  and  sowed 
to  rye.  Former  vacant  lots  to  the  num- 
ber of  325  became  productive  gardens. 
As  many  as  18,000  persons  had  home 
gardens,  and  it  is  estimated  that  1,000 
homes  were  improved  through  enthu- 
siasm created  by  gardening  activities 
on  school  property  and  vacant  lots. 
The  gardening  fever  spread  like  a  con- 
tagion all  over  the  city;  not  only  the 
gardening  fever,  but  the  cleaning  up 
fever.  In  fact,  cleanliness  was  the  key- 
note of  the  Garden  Club  scheme. 

Possibilities  of  vacant  lot  gardening 
in  the  downtown  districts  were  more 
or  less  laughed  at  early  in  the  cam- 
paign. Apparently  insurmountable 
difficulties  were  pointed  out.  But 
Minneapolis  discovered  that  it  was 
unnecessary  to  fence  gardens,  even 
close  to  downtown.  Children  and 
adults  were  so  universally  interested 
in,  and  a  part  of  the  movement,  that 
there  was  little  trespassing  and  no 
thieving  at  all.  Dogs  gave  no  trouble, 
by  running  over  the  gardens.  The 
work  was  done  on  such  a  large  scale 
that  the  expense  was  greatly  lessened. 

To  quote  again  the  President  of  the 
Garden  Club: 

"One  garden  was  in  a  square  in  which 
lived  an  American,  a  Norwegian,  two  Jew- 
ish and  two  German  families.  The  Ameri- 
can woman  took  a  garden.  None  of  the 
families,  with  the  exception  of  the  Jews 
and  the  Germans,  were  acquainted.  The 
women  of  the  other  families  began  to  speak 
to  the  gardener,  and  the  husbands  joined  in. 
One  grew  so  interested  that  he  gave  the 
gardener  a  fence.  In  July  there  was  a 
garden  party  of  the  men  and  women  who 
formerly  had  been  strangers.  Now  all  the 
families  associate  freely.  This  was  not  the 
only  garden  that  was  a  social  center,  and 
the  best  result  of  all  was  verifying  the 
words  of  our  superintendent:  'A  garden  is 
a  bit  of  land  where  plants  and  people  grow 
and  love  each  other.' " 

During  the  summer  of  1911  the  vis- 
itor was  struck  on  entering  the  busy 
retail  district  to  find  flower  boxes  with 
trailing  vines  in  a  large  number  of 
windows  throughout  the  busiest  parts 
of  town.  This  is  a  part  of  another 
great  organized  movement  to  give  Min- 
neapolis the  name  of  ''The  City  of 
Hanging  Gardens."  There  were  17,500 
feet  of  these  boxes  used  in  this  unique 
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decoration,  and  the  merchants  have 
signified  their  willingness  to  do  the 
same  every  summer. 

The  Minneapolis  Spirit 

No  better  statement  can  be  made  of 
the  compelling  force  which  is  working 
through  all  phases  of  this  city's  prog- 
ress than  in  these  words  of  Mr.  Mac- 
Martin,  of  the  Executive  Committee  of 
the  Publicity  Club  of  Minneapolis : 

"From  earliest  days,  when  Minneapolitans 
all  knew  each  other  by  their  first  names  and 
stood  shoulder  to  shoulder  in  fighting  for 
the  common  good,  there  has  come  down  to 
the  present  generation  the  priceless  heritage 


of  'the  Minneapolis  spirit.'  It  is  a  spirit 
marked  by  aggressiveness  for  the  common 
good;  by  a  sinking  of  personal  considera- 
tions in  promoting  the  broader  interests  of 
the  community;  by  an  insistent  and  con- 
tinuous demand  for  nothing  short  of  the 
best,  intellectually,  morally  and  materially. 
Thanks  to  the  Minneapolis  spirit  of  the 
pioneers,  the  city  was  founded  upon  ideals. 
It  has  never  lost  sight  of  them.  They  have 
always  been  the  consistent  guide  of  civic 
progress.  It  is  that  spirit  which  welcomes 
every  newcomer  with  true  western  hospital- 
ity; which  tells  him  that  there  is  room  for 
all  in  this  city  of  accomplishments,  and 
supplements  the  statement  by  acts  of  help- 
fulness and  neighborliness;  which  continu- 
ously places  public  good  above  private  gain 
and  reckons  the  performance  of  the  duties 
of  citizenship  the  greatest  privilege." 


A  National  Department  of  Municipalities 


Why  Should  Not  Congress  Create  Such  a  Department  for 

the   Study   of    Municipal   Conditions    at 

Home  and  Abroad? 

By  Philip  Kates 


FROM  an  economic  standpoint  the 
city  is  the  greatest  problem  that 
the  nation  faces  to-day.  The 
enormous  money  cost  of  our  cities,  rep- 
resented by  their  mounting  municipal 
indebtedness,  is  but  a  part  of  the  price 
of  their  building.  The  waste  in  the 
modern  industrial  system,  resulting 
from  the  unscientific  growth  of  our 
great  producing  centers,  is  undoubtedly 
a  great  factor  in  that  intimate  problem 
which  daily  faces  the  average  man,  and 
which  has  crystalized  into  the  concrete 
term,  "the  high  cost  of  living."  With 
the  great  combinations  of  capital  bend- 
ing their  every  effort  to  the  elimination 
of  waste  in  the  direct  organs  of  produc- 
tion, it  behooves  the  people  to  devote 
their  energies  to  the  elimination  of 
waste  in  the  indirect  though  more  im- 
portant organs  of  production — the 
working  and  living  conditions  of  the 
workers.  And  this  can  only  come 
through  the  proper  building  of  the  mod- 
ern city,  and  the  proper  regulation  of 
the  industrial  center. 

In  the  change  of  our  cities  from  trad- 
ing and  commercial  markets  to  vast  in- 
dustrial centers,  we  have  not  generally 
recognized  the  modern  municipality  as 
essentially  an  industrial  and  not  a  po- 
litical problem.  The  struggles  for  non- 
partizanship  and  the  efforts  of  far 
sighted  municipal  administrators  to 
separate  the  national  parties  from  city 
elections  are  indeed  evidences  of  some 
growth  in  this  idea.  But  the  idea  that 
the  city  problem  is  a  national  problem, 
in  the  same  sense  that  agriculture  is  a 
national  problem,  may  seem  strange  to 
those  who  regard  the  city  as  a  local  po- 
litical unit,  and  not  a  part  of  the  great 
industrial  life  of  the  nation.  There  are 
great  national  organizations  whose 
work  is  slowly  educating  the  country  to 
regard  the  city  problem  in  its  proper 


light,  but  these  are  non-official  organ- 
izations, supported  by  voluntary  con- 
tributions of  public  spirited  citizens. 

The  work  is  too  vast  for  private  sup- 
port :  it  is  too  important  for  voluntary 
effort.  //  we  zvould  solve  the  problem 
for  the  future  the  Federal  Government 
must  take  up  the  work. 

I  believe  that  the  first  thing  we  must 
have  is  a  comprehensive  ana  authorita- 
tive study  of  the  municipal  problem  in 
its  basic  principle — its  relation  to  our 
industrial  life.  Such  an  investigation 
involves  an  industrial  survey  of  nation- 
al scope,  with  its  attendant  investiga- 
tions into  causes  of  congestion  of  popu- 
lation, and  the  remedies  by  improved 
communication  and  transportation  and 
other  means;  into  sanitary  conditions 
as  they  affect,  not  only  the  city  proper, 
but  the  industrial  district;  into  hous- 
ing, disposal  of  municipal  waste,  and 
above  all  into  industrial  working  con- 
ditions. And  also  into  the  working  of 
other  municipal  systems  than  ours,  and 
of  other  theories  and  methods  of  legis- 
lation; into  the  conflict  of  public  and 
private  rights,  and  the  operation  of  our 
constitutional  guaranties. 

These  questions  are  basic  and  ele- 
mental ;  they  underlie  the  city  problem 
in  every  state,  for  they  grow  out  of 
our  common  industrial  life. 

While  conditions  are  more  spectacu- 
larly appalling  in  the  greater  centers, 
the  same  germs  are  present  everywhere. 
The  states,  in  their  functions  as  curator 
of  the  public  morals,  as  guardian  of  the 
public  health,  and  as  protector  of  labor, 
strive  to  lend  their  power  to  correct  the 
evils  heretofore  attendant  upon  the 
building  of  great  industrial  centers. 
But  the  problem  is  national,  and  its 
solution  should,  if  possible,  be  aided  by 
the  Federal  Government.    And  I  believe 
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that  the  national  policy  furnishes  ample 
precedent  for  such  action. 

Some  Precedents  Established  b^  the 
Federal   Government 

The  Act  of  May  15,  1862,  created  the 
Department  of  Agriculture,  the  "gen- 
eral design  and  duties  of  which  shall  be 
to  acquire  and  to  diffuse  among  the 
people  of  the  United  States  useful  in- 
formation on  subjects  connected  with 
agriculture,  in  the  most  general  and 
comprehensive  sense  of  the  word." 

To  what  an  extent  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  has  carried  out  its  charge 
is  seen  in  the  diversified  work  of  its 
varied  bureaus.  But  the  limit  seems  to 
have  been  reached  in  a  bulletin  issued 
August  17,  1909,  known  as  Farmers' 
Bulletin  jd/.  It  is  a  pamphlet  of  twen- 
ty pages  dealing  with  the  subject  of 
proper  installation  of  lightning  rods  for 
farm  buildings.  If  this  bulletin  is  an 
example  of  the  national  questions  dealt 
with  by  the  Federal  Government,  it  is 
difficult  to  see  why  information  on  the 
industrial  phase  of  city  life  might  not 
also  be  acquired  by  the  general  govern- 
ment and  diffused  among  the  people.  If 
the  rodding  of  a  farmhouse  with  light- 
ning rods  is  a  question  affecting  the 
welfare  of  the  whole  people,  what  in 
heaven's  name  is  the  opening  up  of  the 
city  slums?  It  is  not  thought,  I  pre- 
sume, that  Congress  may  compel  a 
farmer  properly  to  rod  his  barn — no 
more  than  Congress  can  compel  a  tene- 
ment owner  to  rebuild  his  houses.  But 
the  acquiring  and  diffusing  of  knowl- 
edge of  how  properly  to  equip  farm 
buildings  with  lightning  rods  is  certain- 
ly no  more  within'  the  purview  of  the 
general  government  than  the  acquiring 
and  diffusing  of  knowledge  of  city  con- 
ditions. 

The  Acts  of  January  4,  1898,  provid- 
ing for  a  national  health  conference  in 
conjunction  with  the  Surgeon  General 
of  the  Public  Health  and  Marine  Hospi- 
tal Service ;  of  June  13,  1889,  creating 
the  Department  of  Labor ;  of  February 
14,  1903,  creating  the  Department  of 
Commerce  and  Labor — all  show  a  dis- 
tinct assumption  of  power  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government  to  aid  the  development 
of    agriculture,    of   commerce    and   of 


labor,  to  aid  in  the  protection  of  public 
health,  and  to  foster  manufactures ;  not 
because  these  are  matters  arising  out  of 
any  of  the  specified  powers  of  the  Con- 
gress, but  because  they  are  questions 
affecting  the  general  welfare  of  the 
whole  people. 

The  instrumentalities  of  city  govern- 
ment are  of  course,  purely  state  crea- 
tures; more  so,  perhaps,  than  are  the 
instrumentalities  of  agriculture,  of 
manufacture,  or  of  commerce,  if  that 
be  possible.  Yet  because  agriculture 
and  manufactures  and  commerce,  labor 
and  the  public  health  so  vitally  affect 
the  prosperity  of  the  nation,  the  public 
moneys  are  spent,  and  Federal  aid  is 
granted  for  their  care  and  development. 

If  we  consider  the  problem  of  city 
government,  of  city  building  and  of 
city  administration,  as  an  industrial 
and  not  a  state  political  problem,  why 
cannot  the  Federal  Government  lend 
its  aid  to  this  also?  We  must  admit 
that  the  city  has  failed  because  it  has 
not  adjusted  itself  to  the  industrial  sys- 
tem which  has  come  upon  us.  Every 
condition  which  to-day  is  sapping  the 
vitality  of  so  many  of  our  industrial 
workers — congestion  of  population,  in- 
adequate transportation,  inadequate 
sanitation  and  the  inadequate  regula- 
tion of  factory  work — has  arisen  from 
the  unlooked-for  development  of  the 
industrial  system.  These  problems  have 
arisen  out  of  our  manufactures  and  our 
commerce,  which  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, through  an  executive  department 
and  by  the  aid  of  its  consular  service 
throughout  the  world,  seeks  to  foster 
and  develop. 

I  believe  that  unless  we  recognize  the 
city  problem  as  essentially  an  industrial 
and  not  a  political  problem;  unless  we 
accept  the  co-ordination  of  industrial 
and  civic  functions  as  the  foundation 
on  which  to  build ;  though  we  may  pro- 
vide our  model  tenements,  and  evolve 
elaborate  schemes  of  special  taxation 
for  public  improvements;  though  we 
simplify  administration  and  concen- 
trate responsibility ; — we  shall  have  the 
city  problem  recurring  in  newer  and 
more  aggravated  forms  with  the  fur- 
ther development  of  our  industrial  sys- 
tem. 
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Suggestions  for  a  Municipal  Commission 

or  Department 
Why  should  not  Congress  create  a 
Municipal  Commission,  which  should 
be  charged  with  the  duty  of  compiling 
a  general  survey  of  the  working  and 
living  conditions  of  our  city  dwellers, 
and  of  the  operation  of  the  various 
theories  of  municipal  administration? 
Our  consular  agents  throughout  the 
world  might  be  required  to  investigate 
and  report  on  conditions  in  the  coun- 
tries to  which  they  are  accredited,  just 
as  they  now  report  on  manufactures 
and  commerce ;  and  the  Municipal  Com- 
mission might  prospect  further  along 
any  promising  leads. 

We  would  thus  have  what  would  be 
a  world-wide  survey  of  municipal  con- 
ditions, of  the  working  of  municipal 
laws  under  all  the  states  and  among  the 
industrial  nations  of  the  world. 

And,  indeed,  why  should  we  not  have 
a  Department  of  Municipalities,  similar 
to  the  Department  of  Agriculture  or  to 
the  Bureau  of  Manufactures  in  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce  and  Labor, 
which  should  be  charged  with  the  duty 
of  giving  to  the  country  information  of 
municipal  conditions  in  the  states  and 
throughout  the  civilized  world? 

Congress,  certainly,  could  not  legis- 
late for  municipalities  directly,  except 
as  to  the  District  of  Columbia.  But 
the  nation  would  be  possessed  of  what 
is  essential  to  the  proper  solution  of  our 
problem:  a  complete  statement  of  con- 
ditions, and  of  their  causes;  an  under- 
standing of  the  relation  of  the  indus- 
trial system  to  the  city  problem ;  and  a 
wide  knowledge  of  the  working  of  the 
various  theories  of  municipal  govern- 
ment. 


Municipal  government  has  been  our 
national  failure  ;  and  if  its  failure  be  not 
the  failure  of  democracy  itself,  it  must 
be  the  failure  of  the  scheme  or  tlieory 
of  municipal  government  which  has  ob- 
tained. The  recasting  of  that  scheme 
demands  the  tribute  of  long  study  and 
wide  investigation.  And  if  the  failure 
of  our  cities  to  provide  for  the  mass 
of  the  people  decent  housing  and  ade- 
quate public  service  in  its  wide  sense  be 
not  the  failure  of  the  industrial  system 
from  which  our  modern  cities  spring, 
then  it  is  the  failure  properly  to  co- 
ordinate the  industrial  system  with  the 
city  itself. 

The  municipal  legislation  of  the  fu- 
ture must  arise  out  of  the  essential  na- 
ture of  the  industrial  center;  it  must 
radically  change  our  conceptions  of 
municipal  powers,  of  municipal  rights 
and  of  municipal  functions.  Munic- 
ipal laws  which  are  concerned  with 
the  erection  of  magnificent  public 
buildings,  with  the  laying  out  of 
parks  and  boulevards  and  the  gen- 
eral embellishment  of  the  city, 
though  they  should  bring  back  to 
us  the  Athens  of  Pericles,  would  not 
meet  our  present  needs.  The  city  must 
be  considered  as  a  common  industrial 
workshop,  as  a  great  market  place,  and 
as  a  home  and  pleasure  resort  for  all 
the  people.  A  city  plan  worthy  the 
name  must  be  broad  enough  to  compre- 
hend all  of  these,  and  our  laws  must  be 
framed  to  the  accomplishment  of  these 
ends. 

The  preparation  of  such  legislation 
must  be  preceded  by  a  survey  of  the 
city  problem  among  all  industrial  na- 
tions. And  the  Federal  Government 
alone  can  make  such  a  survey. 


A  summary  of  the  present  activities  of  the  Federal  Government  in  behalf 
of  municipalities  will  he  found  on  the  following  pages.  For  Editorial  Comments 
on  the  proposed  Department  or  Bureau  of  Municipalities,  see  pages  395  and  396. 


How  the  Federal  Government  Now  Cooperates 

with  Municipalities 

A  Summary  of  the  Activities  of  the  National  Departments 

in  Behalf  of  the  Urban  Population  of  the 

United  States 


The  foregoing  article  by  Philip  Kates, 
advocating  a  Federal  Department  or  Bu- 
reau of  Municipalities,  naturally  suggests 
the  query:  Just  what  is  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment now  doing,  through  its  various 
Departments,  to  cooperate  with  municipal 
governments  or  to  serve  the  interests  of  the 
urban  population  of  the  United  States  as 
such? 

In  order  that  an  authoritative  reply 
might  be  published  to  this  question,  it  has 
been  submitted  by  The  American  City  to 
each  of  the  members  of  the  Federal  Cabinet, 
and  from  the  information  thus  received  the 
following  summary  is  compiled  : 

Department  of  State 

The  following  letter  has  been  received 
from  William  J.  Carr,  Director  of  the  Con- 
sular Service : 

"The  Department  is  in  receipt  of  your 
letter  of  December  12,  1911,  inquiring  con- 
cerning information  collected  by  the  De- 
partment of  State  in  relation  to  municipali- 
ties and  public  utilities  in  foreign  countries, 
which  would  be  of  interest  and  value  to 
municipal  governments  in  the  Uinited 
States. 

"In  reply  the  Department  is  glad  to  in- 
form you  that  much  information  of  this 
character  has,  in  the  last  few  years,  been 
received  from  the  American  consular  offi- 
cers, mainly  in  response  to  the  Depart- 
ment's instructions,  and  made  available  to 
those  in  this  country  who  are  interested 
in  the  subject,  usually  through  the  publica- 
tions of  the  Department  of  Commerce  and 
Labor.  Noteworthy  instances  are  the 
series  of  consular  reports  in  response  to 
the  following  circular  instructions  issued 
by  the  Department  of  State: 

"Gas,  water,  electric  light,  street  car  and 
telephone  service  in  various  cities,  issued 
on  September  3,  1907,  to  certain  American 
consular   officers   in   Europe. 

"Lighting  of  the  principal  streets  of 
London,  Paris,  Berlin,  Brussels  and  Vienna, 
sent  on  November  9,  1909,  to  the  consular 
officers  at  those  places. 

"Commercial  planning  of  certain  cities  of 
Europe,  October  26,  1910. 

"The  reports  in  the  first-named  series 
were  called  for  at  the  request  of  the  Legis- 
lative  Reference    Department    of   the    Wis- 


consin Free  Library  Commission,  to  which 
a  full  set  of  the  replies  was  sent.  It  is 
suggested  that  you  may  be  able  to  obtain 
copies,  or  perhaps  a  synopsis,  of  the  series 
by  applying  to   that   Commission. 

"The  other  two  series  of  reports  were 
requested  by  the  Department  of  Commerce 
and  Labor,  to  which  complete  sets  of  the 
replies  were  sent  as  soon  as  received. 

"Special  Consular  Reports  No.  42  is  of 
special  interest  in  this  connection,  since  it 
contains  four  series  of  consular  reports 
called  for  by  the  Department  of  State  on 
request  of  the  Department  of  Commerce 
and   Labor,   namely: 

Municipal  art  commissions  in  certain 
European  cities; 

Street  lighting  in  European  cities; 

Municipal  taxation  in  European  coun- 
tries; 

Municipal  markets  and  slaughter  houses 
in  Europe. 

A  large  number  of  reports  on  various 
phases  of  municipal  government  in  foreign 
countries  has  been  made  by  consular  offi- 
cers on  their  own  imitiative,  and  most  of 
them  have  been  published  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce  and  Labor  in  the 
Daily  Consular  and   Trade  Reports." 

Department  of  the  Interior 

Hon.  Walter  L.  Fisher,  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  writes: 

The  Bureau  of  Mines  and  the  Bureau  of 
Education  are  carrying  on  investigations 
which  are  of  immediate  interest  to  the  urban 
population  of  the  United  States.  The  Bu- 
reau of  Mines  has  just  completed  (but  not 
published)  a  very  thorough  statistical  in- 
quiry relating  to  the  following  phases  of 
the  smoke  prevention  problem: 

1.  The  extent  to  which  measures  have 
been  introduced  in  cities  for  smoke  preven- 
tion. 

2.  The  means  adopted  and  progress  made 
toward  smoke  abatement  on  locomotives  and 
in  stationary  power  plants. 

Field  inquiries  are  now  being  made  at 
power  plants  in  order  to  procure  the  data 
necessary  to  the  publication  of  two  or  more 
bulletins  which  will  serve  as  a  guide  to  city 
officials  in  drafting  smoke  prevention  ordi- 
nances and  also  as  a  guide  for  the  operation 
of  power  plants  with  the  least  smoke. 

In  addition  to  the  above,  the  Bureau  of 
Mines  is  continuing  laboratory  tests  of  va- 
rious types  of  equipment  with  a  view  to 
disseminating    information   relative   to    the 
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types  of  coal,  furnaces  and  methods  of 
operation  best  suited  to  smokeless  combus- 
tion. 

The  Bureau  of  Education  collects  statistics 
and  general  information  showing  the  condi- 
tion and  progress  of  education  in  the  city 
schools  as  well  as  in  the  state  systems  and 
the  higher  educational  institutions.  Under 
the  present  organization  each  of  the  two 
branches  of  work,  state  and  city  offices,  has 
two  subdivisions:  (1)  administrative  ques- 
tions other  than  statistical,  and  (2)  the 
measurement  of  administrative  facts  by  sta- 
tistical methods.  Several  numbers  of  a  city 
school  circular  have  recently  been  issued. 
This  circular  is  intended  to  give  information 
regarding  the  latest  developments  in  the 
progress  of  city  school  administration  for 
the  early  information  of  all  who  are  en- 
gaged in  that  field  of  labor. 

In  the  statistical  work  the  Bureau  of  Edu- 
cation has  cooperated  with  the  department 
of  superintendence  of  the  National  Educa- 
tion Association,  with  the  National  Asso- 
ciation of  School  Accounting  Officers,  and 
with  the  Bureau  of  the  Census  in  securing 
the  adoption  of  a  standard  form  of  fiscal 
report  for  cities,  which  it  is  hoped  will  also 
become  the  standard  in  accordance  with 
which  accounting  systems  of  local  school 
boards  will  be  revised. 

A  study  has  also  been  made  of  the  ex- 
penses of  certain  city  school  systems  and  of 
the  salary  schedules  in  city  schools. 

During  the  last  fiscal  year  the  Commis- 
sioner of  Education  undertook  in  his  official 
capacity  together  with  two  other  prominent 
educators  a  study  of  the  public  school  sys- 
tem of  the  city  of  Baltimore.  This  work 
was  done  at  the  request  of  the  Board  of 
School  Commissioners  of  the  City  of  Balti- 
more and  was  undertaken  by  the  Commis- 
sioner of  Education  because  the  problems 
presented  in  that  city  are  characteristic  of 
those  encountered  in  many  other  municipal- 
ities. 

Department  of  Commerce  and 
Labor 

"Apparently  not  many  of  the  activities  of 
this  Department  are  in  behalf  of  the  urban 
population  of  the  United  States  as  distinct 
from  the  general  population,"  writes  Hon. 
Charles  Nagel,  Secretary  of  Commerce  and 
Labor.     Secretary  Nagel  adds: 

"The  Bureau  of  the  Census  compiles  a 
great  deal  of  statistical  data  relative  to  the 
number  and  characteristics  of  the  popula- 
tion of  cities  in  connection  with  the  decen- 
nial census  of  population,  also  relative  to 
the  manufacturing  industries  of  principal 
cities,  and  it  publishes  annually  statistics 
relative  to  the  finances  of  the  city  govern- 
ments, including  the  revenues  and  expendi- 
tures classified  with  respect  to  source  or 
object.  It  occasionally  supplies  city  authori- 
ties or  city  organizations  with  data  specifi- 


cally requested  or  specially  compiled  for 
their  use  from  the  detailed  records  from 
which  its  published  reports  are  compiled. 
In  1902  it  allowed  the  Tenement  House  Com- 
mission of  New  York  to  have  access  to  its 
records  for  the  purpose  of  tabulating  data 
relative  to  the  population  of  that  city  by 
blocks,  the  results  of  which  were  published 
in  a  report  of  that  Commission. 

"The  efforts  of  the  Bureau  of  Immigra- 
tion and  Naturalization  to  direct  admitted 
aliens  and  others  from  congested  centers  to 
farming  communities  and  other  localities 
where  employment  can  be  found,  or  an  op- 
portunity given'  to  settle  on  the  land  might 
be  considered  as  an  activity  in  behalf  of  the 
urban  population  to  the  extent  that  it  tends 
to  lessen  congestion  and  to  relieve  the  cities 
of  the  burden  of  the  unemployed. 

"The  Bureau  of  Manufactures  keeps  in 
close  touch  with  the  commercial  and  manu- 
facturing associations  throughout  the  coun- 
try, most  of  which  are  established  in  urban 
communities.  It  is  engaged  in  investigating 
the  conditions  in  the  United  States  with  re- 
spect to  such  organizations  and  makes  an 
effort  to  aid  them  in  every  practical  way  so 
as  to  render  the  service  of  such  organiza- 
tions more  effective. 

"Of  course  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  the 
above  are  the  only  ways  in  which  the  activi- 
ties of  the  Department  are  of  service  to 
the  urban  population  of  the  United  States, 
but  probably  they  are  the  only  instances  in 
which  the  Department  renders  a  service  to 
the  urban  population  as  distinct  from  the 
general  population;  and  even  in  these  in- 
stances the  service  rendered  is  also  bene- 
ficial to  the  country  at  large." 

War  Department 

From  the  office  of  the  Chief  of  Staff  of 
the  War  Department  the  following  letter 
has  been  received: 

In  reply  to  your  letter  of  Dec.  1st,  ad- 
dressed to  the  Secretary  of  War  and  re- 
ferred to  this  office,  relative  to  a  statement 
of  present  activities  of  the  War  Department 
in  behalf  of  urban  populations  of  the  United 
States,  I  have  the  honor  to  inform  you  that 
while  the  War  Department  has  at  all  times 
of  emergency  extended  to  municipalities 
such  assistance  as  may  be  to  the  best  in- 
terest and  welfare  of  the  people  as  the  laws 
and  regulations  governing  the  army  would 
permit,  and  especially  in  times  of  fire,  flood, 
earthquake  or  other  catastrophe,  all  of  a 
temporary  nature,  there  is  at  present  only 
one  municipality  (the  District  of  Columbia) 
which  receives  the  permanent  exclusive 
services  of  officers  of  the  army.  Under  the 
law,  the  Secretary  of  War  details  one  of  the 
three  Commissioners  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, viz.,  the  Engineer  Commissioner,  and 
usually  details  two  or  three  army  officers 
for  duty  as  assistants  to  that  official.  In 
this  connection  I  send  you  in  a  separate 
package  by  the  mail  a  copy  of  the  report  of 
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the  activities  of  the  army  during  the  San 
Francisco  earthquake  and  fire. 

While  your  letter  specifically  mentions  the 
United  States,  I  might  add  that,  under  mili- 
tary government  and  martial  law,  the  army 
takes  active  steps  to  police  and  put  such 
cities  and  towns  as  may  be  within  its  juris- 
diction in  a  most  sanitary  and  healthy  con- 
dition. This  is  especially  true  of  the  island 
possessions  such  as  Porto  Rico,  the  Ha- 
waiian Islands,  the  Philippine  Islands,  and 
during  the  temporary  occupation  of  Cuba. 
As  an  illustration  of  this  there  is  also  sent 
you  in  the  same  package  a  copy  of  the  report 
of  Colonel  Ludlow  on  the  policing  of  Havana 
and  ridding  that  capital  of  yellow  fever. 

Department  of  Agriculture 

A  letter  from  the  office  of  the  Secretar:^ 
of  Agriculture  explains  that  the  work  of 
this  Department,  as  prescribed  by  the  or- 
ganic act,  is  the  gathering  and  dissemina- 
tion of  information  in  regard  to  agricul- 
ture in  the  broadest  sense  of  the  term.  It 
of  course  has  an  incidental  relation  to  the 
urban  population.  While  such  activities  as 
those  of  the  Weather  Bureau,  Bureau  of 
Animal  Industry,  Bureau  of  Plant  Indus- 
try, Forest  Service,  Bureau  of  Chemistry, 
etc.,  have  this  incidental  relation  to  the 
urban  population,  the  bureau  of  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  which  cooperates 
most  directly  with  municipalities  is  the 
OiBce  of  Public  Koads.  In  the  building  of 
experimental  roads,  the  testing  of  road  ma- 
terials, dust  preventives  and  road  binders, 
the  giving  of  lectures  and  the  distribution 
of  literature  on  subjects  connected  with 
good  roads,  and  in  other  ways,  this  bureau 


has  rendered  much  valuable  service  to  mu- 
nicipalities. As  a  result,  many  localities 
have  come  to  look  upon  the  Office  of  Public 
Roads  as  a  body  of  consulting  engineers 
and  experts,  ready  and  able  to  aid  them  in 
the  solution  of  their  most  difficult  road 
problems. 

Department  of  Justice 

The  annual  report  of  Attorney-General 
Geo.  W.  Wickersham  was  presented  to 
Congress  Dec.  14.  It  outlines  the  work  of 
the  Department  of  Justice  for  the  year  end- 
ing June  30,  1911.  The  report  is  devoted 
almost  wholly,  as  would  naturally  be  the 
case,  to  legal  matters  of  national  rather 
than  of  local  impoi'tance.  As  two  instances 
of  work  relating  directly  to  cities  might 
be  mentioned  the  enforcement  of  the  white- 
slave-traffic  act,  and  the  prosecution  of  cen- 
sus frauds  in  certain  cities. 

Treasury  Department 

The  Bureau  of  the  Treasury  Department 
whose  work  has  the  most  direct  relation  to 
municipalities  is  the  Public  Health  Service. 
The  division  of  scientific  research  conducts 
investigations  as  to  the  causes  of  various 
diseases,  and  advises  local  authorities  as  to 
measures  for  suppression.  The  division  of 
sanitary  reports  and  statistics  issues  the 
weekly  Public  Health  Reports.  Among 
other  features  of  interest  to  municipalities, 
each  edition  contains  sanitary  ordinances 
and  regulations  enacted  since  Jan.  1,  1910, 
by  cities  of  the  United  States  having  a  pop- 
ulation of  25,000  and  over. 


The  Duty  of  Public  Service 


In  an  address  on  "The  Civic  Obliga- 
tions of  Educated  Men"  before  the  Har- 
vard alumni  Mr.  John  A.  Sullivan  of 
Boston,  in  speaking  of  the  difficulty  in  in- 
ducing able  men  to  enter  public  service, 
said: 

"Yet  these  very  objections  must  be  over- 
come and  these  very  men  must  be  per- 
suaded to  sacrifice  their  personal  welfare 
to  the  common  weal  if  any  such  substantial 
progress  is  to  be  made.  The  men  who  raise 
such  objections  would  not  refuse  to  go  to 
war  for  their  country's  preservation.  The 
man  who  is  ready  to  die  for  his  country 
should  be  willing  to  live  for  his  city.  True 
patriotism  requires  not  only  that  every  man 
should  be  ready  to  make  the  supreme  sacri- 
fice for  his  country's  salvation,  but  that 
}ie  should  be  ready  to  devote  his  time  and 


talents  to  the  less  conspicuous  but  equally 
important  duty  of  maintaining  public  order, 
protecting  private  property,  and  preserving 
the  lives  of  his  fellow-citizens  against  the 
dangers  that  lurk  in  foul  tenements,  in  dirty 
streets,  in  unclean  food  and  in  the  epidemics 
which  sweep  through  our  cities  leaving  a 
trail  of  misery  and  desolation  behind.  The 
door  of  opportunity  is  always  open  to  those 
who  are  ready  to  render  this  form  of  serv- 
ice, a  service  which  requires  no  glittering 
uniform,  nor  the  accompaniment  of  fife  and 
drum,  but  which  saves  more  lives  and  pre- 
serves more  pixjperty  than  have  been  saved 
or  preserved  by  armed  hosts. 

"When  our  ablest  men  realize  that  their 
obligation,  because  of  their  greater  advan- 
tage, is  heavier  than  that  of  their  less 
fortunate  fellow-beings,  they  will  make  a 
more  generous  response  than  they  have 
made  heretofore  to  the  call  of  public  duty." 


Good  Country  Highways  an  Important 
Municipal  Asset 

Which  of  the  Roads  Shown  Below  will  Bring  More  Country  Buyers 
to  the  City  or  Town  Merchant? 


Courtesy  of  Edward  J.  Hiiics,  Road  Commissioner,   Wayne  Co.,   Mich. 

A    ROAD    IN    WAYNE    COUNTY,    MICH.,    IN    IMPASSABLE    CONDITION 


Courtesy  of  Edward  J.  Hines,  Road  Commissioner,    IVayne   Co.,    Mich. 

THE    SAME    ROAD    AFTER    BEING    IMPROVED    BY    PAVING 
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A  German  City  Worthy  of  Emulation' 

A    Study    of    Frankfort-on-the-Main    as    an    Example    in 

Municipal  Administration — Taxing  the  Unearned 

Increment — Industrial  and  Public  Service 

Enterprises  of  the  City 

By  Hon.  William  Dudley  Foulke 

President  National  Municipal  League 


FRANKFORT  -  ON  -  THE  -  MAIN,  a 
city  of  between  400,000  and  500,- 
000  inhabitants,  lies  in  a  valley 
not  far  from  the  foot  of  the  Taunus 
mountains,  but  it  is  in  a  spiritual  sense 
a  "city  set  upon  a  hill,"  worthy  in 
many  ways  of  the  emulation  of  every 
city  in  America. 

No  man  can  drive  through  its  admir- 
ably paved  and  perfectly  clean  streets, 
lined  with  beautiful  and  stately  dwell- 
ings and  trim  gardens  teeming  with 
flowers,  or  flanked  with  business  build- 
ings, many  of  them  constructed  with  all 
the  flamboyant  gorgeousness  of  the 
"new  art;"  no  one  can  visit  its  exposi- 
tion hall,  and  the  great  theater  and  the 
opera  house  built  by  the  municipality 
or  walk  through  (the  numerous  city 
parks  shaded  by  arching  trees;  no  one 
can  use  its  excellent  cab  service  or  ride 
upon  its  electric  railway,  whose  cars 
glisten  with  the  newness  of  perennial 
youth ;  no  one  can  observe  the  well  clad 
and  thrifty  condition  of  the  people,  the 
absence  of  great  masses  of  unemployed, 
the  order  and  general  comfort  that 
everywhere  prevail,  without  feeling 
that  here  is  a  city  which  has  approached 
the  high  water  mark  of  municipal  excel- 
lence. No  offensive  bill  boards;  no 
heaps  of  offal  and  rubbish,  no  long 
stretches  of  untidy  vacancy  held  for 
speculation  in  the  midst  of  the  city ;  no 
tumble-down  tenements ;  no  ragged,  in- 
ebriate pedestrians.  Every  inquiry 
made  from  every  available  source  con- 
firmed the  opinion  that  the  government 
of  Frankfort  is  something  worthy  of 
imitation.    How  did  they  do  it? 

Municipat  Powers  and  Privileges 
The   charter  of   Frankfort,   bearing 
date  March  25,  1867,  provides  that  the 

*  From  an  address  by  Mr.  Foulke  before 
the  National  Municipal  League  at  Richmond, 
Va.  November,  1911,  and  the  American  Civic 
Association  at  Washington,  D.  C.  December, 
1911. 
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city  is  to  be  represented  through  a 
municipal  board  and  a  representative 
assembly.  Ordinances  not  inconsistent 
with  existing  laws  are  made  by  the  con- 
curring resolution  of  these  two  bodies 
with  the  approval  of  the  "Regierung, " 
or  district  committee,  an  administra- 
tive board  composed  of  a  president, 
appointed  by  the  king,  an  expert  se- 
lected after  examination,  and  four  lay 
members  elected  by  the  provincial  as- 
sembly of  the  province  in  which  Frank- 
fort lies.  The  jurisdiction  of  the  mu- 
nicipality is  practically  universal.  It 
is  true  certain  limitations  are  imposed. 
Frankfort  cannot  absorb  neighboring 
municipalities  even  by  agreement  with- 
out the  approval  of  the  king.  But  with 
comparatively  few  exceptions,  the 
city's  jurisdiction  is  plenary.  It  may 
pass  what  ordinances  it  will  and  con- 
duet  what  business  it  will,  subject  only 
to  the  Regierung  and  the  laws  of  the 
kingdom.  What  a  different  develop- 
ment of  municipal  life  we  would  have 
had  in  America  had  such  provisions 
been  contained  in  our  city  charters! 

All  inhabitants  except  soldiers  be- 
longing to  the  city  community,  are 
entitled  to  the  benefit  of  its  pub- 
lic establishments  and  bound  to 
share  its  burdens.  Every  Prussian 
twenty-four  years  of  age  and  capable 
of  managing  his  own  affairs,  may 
vote  if  he  has  been  for  one  year  an 
inhabitant,  has  received  no  support 
from  public  charity,  has  paid  his  mu- 
nicipal taxes  and  either  possesses  a 
dwelling  in  the  city  or  a  permanent  in- 
dustry with  at  least  three  assistants,  or 
has  an  income  of  $300  a  year.  The 
wife's  income  or  possession  is  attrib- 
uted to  the  husband,  that  of  the  child 
to  the  father.  Every  citizen  is  obliged 
to  accept  an  unpaid  place  in  the  ad- 
ministration or  in  the  representative 
assembly  and  to  perform  its  duties  for 
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three  years.  He  can  refuse  or  resign 
only  on  account  of  (1)  sickness;  (2) 
business  requiring  absence;  (3)  age  of 
60  years ;  (4)  three  years'  occupancy  of 
an  unpaid  position;  (5)  the  administra- 
tion of  another  public  office;  (6)  med- 
ical practice;  (7)  special  circumstances 
which  in  the  opinion  of  the  representa- 
tive assembly  furnish  a  valid  excuse. 
Whoever  else  neglects  to  fill  such  place 
can  be  deprived  of  his  citizenship  and 
compelled  to  pay  from  one-eighth  to 
one-quarter  more  direct  taxes. 

The  Cr/ij's  Lawmakers 

The  representative  assembly  consists 
of  sixty-four  members.  One-half  of 
these  must  be  owners  of  houses.  The 
members  are  chosen  by  districts. 

The  municipal  board  consists  of 
an  oberburgermeister,  a  burgermeister, 
who  acts  as  his  representative  in  his 
absence  and  performs  any  delegated 
duties,  and  also  twelve  paid  and  thir- 
teen unpaid  members.  The  oberburger- 
meister is  appointed  by  the  king  for 
twelve  years  from  three  candidates  pre- 
sented to  him  by  the  representative  as- 
sembly, but  if  none  are  found  fit 
the  king  may  appoint  another.  In 
point    of    fact,    the    king    has    never 


rejected  a  nomination,  but  has  in- 
variably appointed  the  man  standing 
first  on  the  list  of  three.  The  ober- 
burgermeister is  usually  chosen  from 
men  who  have  filled  a  similar  office  in  a 
smaller  place.  He  is  an  expert  in 
city  government,  a  man  of  univer- 
sity education,  wide  attainments  and 
high  character.  Dr.  Adickes,  the  pres- 
ent oberburgermeister  of  Frankfort, 
has  served  for  twenty  years,  and  has 
still  four  more  years  of  his  present  term 
unexpired.  The  second  burgermeister 
and  the  paid  counsellors  are  elected  by 
the  representative  assembly  also  for 
twelve  years,  and  the  unpaid  counsel- 
lors for  six  years,  one-half  being  chosen 
every  three  years. 

The  representative  assembly  deter- 
mines all  city  matters  except  those  ex- 
clusively committed  to  the  municipal 
board.  The  members  are  not  bound  by 
the  instructions  of  their  constituents. 
The  assembly,  therefore,  is  a  represent- 
ative and  not  a  delegate  body.  Their 
resolutions  need  the  approval  of  the 
municipal  board  in  all  matters  confided 
by  law  to  the  execution  of  that  board. 
If  this  approval  is  refused,  and  no 
agreement  can  be  reached,  a  decision  is 
sought  from  the  Regierung. 


THK   NEW   CTTY  HALL   (ON  THE   LEFT)    AT   FRANKFORT 
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THE  PLAZA  IX  FRONT  OF  THE  RAILROAD  STATION   (ON  THE    RIGHT)    AT   FRANKFORT 


The  Increment  Tax 

The  most  remarkable  feature  of  the 
taxing  system  of  Frankfort  is  the  tax 
which  is  laid  when  property  is  trans- 
ferred, on  the  unearned  increment  of 
land  values.  There  is  no  city  tax  upon 
transfers  by  inheritance,  though  there 
is  one  imposed  by  the  general  govern- 
ment. It  is  curious  to  note  the  progress 
of  this  tax  upon  the  unearned  incre- 
ment in  German  communities.  It  was 
first  established  in  1898  in  the  German 
settlement  of  Kiao  Chau,  in  China, 
where  the  government  evidently  in- 
tended to  avail  itself  of  its  opportunity 
to  receive  part  of  the  benefit  of  in- 
creased values  resulting  from  the 
growth  of  a  new  community.  In  Ger- 
many this  tax  on  unearned  increment 
also  began  with  the  municipalities.  Two 
cities  in  Saxony  adopted  it  in  1902.  The 
first  town  to  apply  the  name  "incre- 
ment tax"  was  Helbersdorf  in  1903. 
One  year  afterwards  Frankfort  estab- 
lished this  tax.  and  652  other  commu- 
nities have  followed,  among  them  the 
most  important  cities  of  Germany — Co- 
logne, in  1905;  Essen,  in  1906;  Dort- 
mund, in  1908,  and  Berlin  in  1910;  and 
in  February  of  the  present  year  the 
imperial  government  passed  a  general 
increment  tax  in  the  Eeichstag  by  a 
vote  of  199  against  93.    The  municipal 


increment  tax  is  allowed  to  continue 
for  five  years.  After  that  time  it  must 
cease,  and  the  city  is  to  receive  a  small 
proportion  of  the  government  tax. 

The  Frankfort  increment  tax  or 
transfer  tax,  as  it  is  called,  passed  in 
1904,  provides  that  every  change  of 
ownership  not  depending  upon  inherit- 
ance is  subject  to  a  city  tax  of  2  per 
cent  of  its  value,  and  if  since  the  last 
preceding  transfer,  less  than  five  years 
have  elapsed  in  the  case  of  improved 
or  ten  years  in  the  case  of  unimproved 
property,  and  there  has  been  an  in- 
crease of  value  of  30  per  cent  of  the 
former  price,  a  supplement  is  imposed 
to  this  2  per  cent  tax,  as  follows :  Five 
per  cent,  for  an  increase  up  to  35  per 
cent,  6  per  cent  for  an  increase  up  to 
40  per  cent,  7  per  cent  for  an  increase 
up  to  45  per  cent,  and  so  on,  1  per  cent 
being  added  for  every  5  per  cent  in- 
crease until  the  total  tax  reaches  25  per 
cent.  Expenses  for  permanent  im- 
provements are  deducted,  also  loss  of 
interest  and  cost  of  maintenance  for 
unimproved  property  less  the  income 
therefrom.  If  property  is  sold  by  a 
mortgagee,  however,  the  tax  is  collect- 
able only  out  of  the  excess.  In  case  of 
exchange  of  property,  it  is  levied  only 
once,  and  upon  that  piece  whose  value 
is  increased  the  most. 
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The  general  increment  tax  law 
passed  by  the  empire  is  similar  in  char- 
acter. The  tax  is  graduated  in  an 
elaborate  table,  maybe  as  high  as  30 
per  cent  where  the  increase  in  value 
is  300  per  cent. 

The  Cityj's  Industrial  Undertakings 

The  industrial  enterprises  under- 
taken by  the  city  of  Frankfort  differ 
considerably  from  those  which  are  pur- 
sued by  city  governments  in  our  own 
country,  both  as  to  the  particular  in- 
dustries involved,  and  where  these  are 
the  same,  they  differ  as  to  the  method 
in  which  they  are  conducted.  A  very 
admirable  summary  of  these  is  pre- 
sented by  Dr.  Busch  for  the  series  of 
monographs  on  the  industrial  under- 
takings of  different  cities  of  Germany. 
It  was  prepared  in  1909  and  is,  there- 
fore, two  years  old.  I  have  drawn  lib- 
erally from  this  source  and  the  state- 
ments made  must  be  referred  mainly 
to  that  date.  A  capital  of  some 
twenty-seven  millions  of  dollars  is  em- 
ployed in  city  enterprises  Avithout  esti- 
mating property  in  land.  Some  of 
these  undertakings  have  produced  a 
large  profit,  others  require  an  outlay, 
but  from  a  rather  incomplete  table  in 
which  these  are  contrasted  it  would 
appear  that  there  is  a  net  gain  to  the 
city  of  nearly  five  millions  of  dollars. 


Many  of  the  city  enterprises  are  di- 
rectly in  aid  of  the  administration  of 
the  government.  For  instance,  there 
is  a  central  office  for  all  clerical  work 
with  bookbindery  and  lithographic  ap- 
paratus, a  special  municipal  telephone 
with  500  connections,  a  general  supply 
establishment,  which  acts  as  a  pur- 
veyor for  the  single  branches  of  the 
service.  Purchases  are  made  in  larger 
quantities  with  greater  competition 
and  at  better  prices  and  materials  are 
adequately  tested.  Useless  and  super- 
fluous articles  are  brought  here  and 
either  sold  or  applied  elsewhere.  In 
winter  and  at  other  times  where  there 
is  a  lack  of  employment  it  offers  work, 
especially  in  cutting  and  reshaping  the 
stones  which  have  been  removed  from 
streets  that  have  been  repaved  so  as  to 
make  them  available  elsewhere,  or  in 
breaking  them  up  for  macadamizing. 
There  is  also  a  city  lumber  yard  con- 
nected with  the  fire  department,  which 
employs  the  firemen  stationed  there  in 
carpenter  and  joiner  work,  and  cares 
among  other  things  for  the  fencing  of 
city  lots. 

Industries  are  carried  on  by  the  in- 
mates of  the  city  infirmary,  where  some 
seven  thousand  hundredweights  of 
wood  are  chopped  and  cut  and  sold, 
and  where  horse  hair  and  sea  grass 
mattresses  and  soft  bottomed  furniture 
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are  filled,  and  agricultural  pursuits  are 
followed  in  asylums  for  the  insane  and 
epileptics. 

There  is  a  city  building  accident 
insurance  establishment  which  insures 
some  fourteen  hundred  employees.  In 
1906  there  were  one  hundred  and  ten 
accidents  and  the  cost,  including  sums 
spent  for  allowances  for  nursing  and 
burial,  was  only  $4,000. 

The  city  of  Frankfort  has  charge  of 
most  of  the  enterprises  which  with  us 
go  under  the  name  of  public  utilities — 
water  works,  electric  light  and  power 
works,  etc. 

In  1898  the  city  purchased  the  horse 
railway  and  shortly  afterwards  trans- 
formed it  into  an  electrical  system.  It 
is  now  operated  at  a  profit  of  about 
$175,000.  The  appointments  are  ad- 
mirable. The  price  is  21^  cents  for 
four  kilometers,  or  two  and  two-fifths 
miles,  and  1^4  cents  for  every  two  kilo- 
meters in  addition.  The  price  for  the 
suburban  lines  is  kept  low  (although 
there  is  a  deficit  there  made  up  out  of 
the  profits  of  the  interior  city  lines) 
in  order  to  encourage  intercourse  and 
provide  cheap  suburban  homes  for 
workmen.  "Weekly  cards  are  issued  to 
laborers  for  the  morning  and  evening 
hours  of  the  six  working  days  of  the 
week  at  the  rate  of  three  kilometers 
for  15  cents  and  five  kilometers  (three 
miles)  for  20  cents  per  week,  and  for 
every  further  kilometer  21/2  cents,  to 
go  and  return.  For  a  three-mile  ride 
this  is  1%  cents  a  trip. 

Unique  Municipal  Enterprises 

The  tearing  down  of  the  old  Frank- 
fort wall  gave  the  city  a  fine  cir- 
cular promenade.  There  are  many 
other  avenues  and  gardens  and  seven 
parks,  besides  city  school  gardens  for 
botanical  instruction  and  city  ceme- 
teries. To  supply  these  with  flowers 
and  trees,  a  city  garden  was  estab- 
lished with  greenhouses  and  nurseries. 
This  garden  also  supplies  decorations 
for  festivities  and  furnishes  private  in- 
dividuals with  plants  and  flowers  from 
those  not  needed  for  city  purposes.  It 
has  had  a  peculiarly  stimulating  in- 
fluence on  private  gardening.  Flowers 
and  rare  plants  are  seen  everywhere. 
Frankfort  has  become  a  beautiful  gar- 


den city.     The  net  expense  to  the  ad- 
ministration is  about  $55,000. 

There  is  a  city  forest  of  8,430  acres, 
which  was  purchased  in  the  fourteenth 
century,  and  two  smaller  forests, 
amounting  in  all  to  8,552  acres,  of 
which  535  acres  are  annually  forested. 
The  total  net  income  is  $47,000,  or 
$5.57  per  acre. 

A  city  vineyard  of  some  thirty  acres 
was  acquired  a  hundred  years  ago. 
The  wine  from  this  is  developed  and 
cooled  in  the  city  rathskeller  and  sold 
to  innkeepers  and  individuals. 

There  are  other  industries  in  which 
the  city  competes  with  private  individ- 
uals. It  owns  and  operates  bathing 
establishments  with  swimming  schools, 
hot  air,  steam  and  shower  baths.  This 
enterprise  involves  a  deficit  of  about 
$20,000. 

It  was  found  that  there  were  great 
abuses  in  funerals  and  burials  when 
conducted  by  private  individuals,  as  in- 
deed there  are  everywhere,  enormous 
sums  being  spent  by  those  who  can  ill 
afford  it  for  a  little  useless  pageantry. 
To  end  these  abuses  as  well  as  to  class- 
ify the  occupation  of  cemeteries,  the 
city  took  charge  of  all  interments.  The 
cost  of  burial  is  graded  according  to 
the  income  of  the  deceased.  The  city 
also  conducts  other  funeral  arrange- 
ments whenever  desired,  though  this 
may  still  be  done  if  preferred  by  pri- 
\ate  undertakers,  the  city  being  mere- 
ly a  competitor  and  furnishing  simple 
but  respectable  coffins  and  other  ap- 
pointments at  moderate  figures. 

Protecting  and  Aiding  the  Poor 

Another  industry  subject  to  great 
abuse  in  private  hands  is  the  pawn- 
shop, and  Frankfort,  therefore,  has  a 
municipal  pawnshop,  administered  by 
a  commission  and  controlled  by  a 
special  director.  A  number  of  re- 
liable pledge  collectors  are  specially 
licensed.  The  cost  to  the  city  last  year 
was  some  $5,000. 

Another  industry  designed  to  im- 
prove the  welfare  of  the  poor  is  the 
city  savings  bank,  with  twelve  branches 
and  thirty-six  places  with  merchants 
where  deposits  are  received.  In  1908 
and  1909  it  had  twenty-nine  thousand 
depositors  whose  deposits  amounted  to 
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J|U,750,000,  upon  which  the  city  paid  in- 
ti-irest  at  Sy^  per  cent.  Connected  with 
this  is  a  so-called  old  age  savings  bank 
affording  insurance  against  old  age 
and  disability.  The  city  treasury  in- 
vests the  deposits  through  a  savings 
bank  fund  in  the  Frankfort  bank,  and 
the  savings  bank  stands  in  similar  re- 
lations to  the  treasury  for  loans  upon 
real  estate  security.  A  reserve  fund  is 
created  out  of  the  surplus  up  to  a  cer- 
tain point,  after  which  it  is  applied  to 
ordinary  city  uses. 

There  is  also  a  city  intelligence  office 
for  the  employment  of  laborers  and 
domestic  servants,  conducted  by  a  com- 


slaughter  house  in  which  some  thirty- 
six  thousand  cattle  and  two  hundred 
and  thirty  thousand  smaller  animals 
are  slaughtered  every  year  by  city  em- 
ployes. There  is  an  inspection  of  the 
animals  before  killing  and  of  the  meat 
afterwards,  and  a  special  examination 
made  for  trichina  by  forty-eight  special 
officers. 

There  are  other  enteri^rises  for  the 
promotion  of  public  culture  in  which 
the  city  participates.  For  instance,  the 
city  owns  a  splendid  theatre  and  an 
opera  house  in  which  standard  plays 
and  musical  composition  of  the  highest 
order    are    admirably   produced.      The 
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mission  of  employers  and  employes  on 
a  basis  of  equality  under  the  presi- 
dency of  a  member  of  the  municipal 
board.  It  is  divided  into  a  male  and 
female  department  and  subdivided  into 
intelligence  bureaus  for  certain  trades. 
The  business  manager  is  required  to 
give  applicants  notice  of  strikes  and 
lockouts.  The  cost  of  the  bureau  is 
$6,500. 

The  city  of  Frankfort  also  owns  and 
operates  a  cattle  yard  for  the  recep- 
tion, inspection,  importation  and  ex- 
portation   of    live    stock,    and    a    city 


buildings  alone  are  worth  three  and  a 
quarter  million  dollars.  The  city  does 
not  manage  these  undertakings,  but 
gives  a  subsidy,  including  pensions, 
amounting  to  $75,000,  and  these  in- 
stitutions also  receive  the  support  of 
many  private  endowments,  so  that 
municipalization  is  not  considered  de- 
sirable. The  city  also  contributes  to  the 
support  of  the  library,  the  picture  gal- 
lery, the  museum  and  the  zoological 
gardens. 

The    city    has    constructed    a    mag- 
nificent hall  for  expositions,   concerts 
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and  festivals  upon  a  tract  some  forty- 
seven  acres  in  extent.  The  surface  of 
the  building  alone  covers  six  thousand 
square  meters.  The  city  already 
owned  part  of  the  land  and  leased  the 
rest  of  it  from  an  orphan  asylum.  A 
building  association  was  organized  to 
construct  the  building,  in  which  the 
city  took  about  one-third  interest. 


L  curtesy  of  B.  A.  Haliieman 

GARDENS  OF  WORKINGMEN'S  TENEMENTS 
IN  FRANKFORT 


Municipal  Real  Estate  Business 

But  the  most  remarkable  instance  of 
the  intrusion  of  the  city  government 
into  the  domain  of  what  we  would  con- 
sider exclusively  private  enterprise  is 
found  in  its  transactions  concerning 
real  estate.  The  principles  upon  which 
it  acts  are  avowedly  paternal  and  even 
socialistic.    Its  policy  is  constantly  to 


increase  the  city  holdings  and  to  use 
the  city  funds  and  credit  to  advance 
the  welfare  of  the  community  in  re- 
spect to  dwellings.  The  city  owns  some 
2,860  acres  within  its  own  limits,  or 
about  21  per  cent  of  its  total  area, 
without  including  the  city  forest. 
There  was  a  special  department  estab- 
lished in  1897,  for  the  purpose,  first  of 
building  the  harbor,  em- 
bankments and  railroad  in 
the  eastern  part  of  the  town, 
and  then  for  the  develop- 
ment of  building  plans  for 
the  outlying  portions  of  the 
city.  To  this  bureau  was 
transferred  at  its  founda- 
tion, city  real  estate  worth 
six  millions  and  a  half,  be- 
sides a  capital  of  a  million 
dollars  and  a  half  for  loans. 
This  bureau  has  constantly 
grown.  In  1909  it  controlled 
264  acres,  worth  $26,500,000. 
The  original  purpose  in 
buying  and  selling  lands  was 
to  prevent  undue  specula- 
tion by  private  persons  and 
the  holding  back  of  property 
for  excessive  prices,  but 
when  it  was  considered  that 
these  sales  meant  an  unjusti- 
fiable preference  of  single 
individuals,  it  was  decided 
that  the  city  should  give  sys- 
tematic support  to  the  build- 
ing industry  by  advancing  a 
share  in  the  cost  of  building 
with  a  grant  of  the  land  in 
lease  and  the  acceptance  of 
guarantees  for  interest.  Thus 
large  tracts  of  land  have 
been  opened  for  building 
purposes.  Private  land  own- 
ers were  induced  to  cooper- 
ate with  these  measures,  and 
likewise  to  grant  their  own  prop- 
erty upon  similar  leases,  and  a 
law  was  passed  in  1902  reserving  30 
per  cent  of  the  tract  laid  out  for  public 
streets  and  squares.  This  was  found 
insufficient,  and  in  1907  the  percentage 
was  raised  under  certain  conditions  to 
35  and  40  per  cent. 

Long  prior  to  this  time  the  city  had 
already  begun  to  erect  dwellings  for 
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its  own  officials  and  workmen.  In  1909 
fifty-three  such  buildings  and  269  sets 
of  apartments  worth  $575,000  were 
erected.  More  recently  teachers  be- 
gan to  be  included  among  the  em- 
ployes for  whom  buildings  were  con- 
structed, and  finally  the  city  deter- 
mined to  grant  lands  on  lease  open  to 
all  persons  who  desired  to  erect  build- 
ings  upon   a   secure   basis. 

The  land  is  usually  leased  for  sixty- 
one  years  at  a  yearly  ground  rent  of 
21/2  per  cent  of  its  value.  The  build- 
ing plans  require  the  approval  of  the 
municipal  board.  After  the  expiration 
of  tlie  lease  both  land  and  building  re- 
vert to  the  city.  The  city  furnishes  up 
to  75  per  cent  of  the  building  money 
and  90  per  cent  in  the  case  of  officials 
and  teachers  in  the  erection  of  a  dwell- 
ing for  one  family.     Four  per  cent  in- 


terest is  required  and  for  officials  3i/^ 
per  cent.  Four  to  5  per  cent  of  the 
loan  is  to  be  repaid  each  year. 

The  exclusion  of  unsound  specula- 
tion and  of  intermediate  agencies  en- 
hancing the  price  of  lands  is  declared 
to  be  one  of  the  objects  of  this  policy. 
Dr.  Adickes,  the  present  oberburger- 
meister  of  Frankfort,  told  me  that  in 
addition  he  was  in  favor  of  the  city 
constructing  at  its  own  cost  dwellings 
for  the  workmen  in  general,  not  mere- 
ly city  employes,  but  that  he  had 
hitherto  found  the  objection  was  too 
strong  in  a  city  government  in  which 
property  interests  were  so  largely  rep- 
resented, since  the  owners  of  private 
buildings  did  not  wish  the  competition 
of  the  city  and  the  reduction  of  rental 
values  which  might  follow  from  this 
policy. 


"Know  Your  City''  Week  in  Syracuse 


Last  July  the  City  of  Syracuse,  N.  Y., 
began  to  prepare  for  its  "Know  Your  City" 
week  by  appointing  a  committee  of  twelve 
representatives  of  the  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce, the  Associated  Charities,  the  Min- 
isterial Association  and  the  Central  Trades 
Assembly,  with  Eev.  Murray  Shipley  How- 
land  as  Chairman,  to  take  stock  of  the 
city's  general  progress.  From  their  reports 
on  health  and  sanitation,  housing  condi- 
tions, betterment  agencies,  foreign  popula- 
tion, juvenile  delinquency,  civic  improve- 
ment and  labor  conditions,  the  Central 
Committee  formulated  seven  non-partisan, 
non-sectarian,  non-sectional  resolutions  for 
a  working  program  aiming  at  healthy  in- 
dustrial and  social  growth.  Here  are  the 
resolutions,  together  with  an  eighth  one 
advising  united  action  on  the  part  of  the 
organizations  represented. 

"First — That  the  mayor  and  Common 
Council  be  urged  to  establish  a  City  Plan- 
ning and  Housing  Commission  to  secure  a 
plan  for  the  city's  growth  and  development, 
and  draw  up  a  housing  code  such  as  would 
meet  the  needs  of  the  city  for  some  time 
to  come. 

"Second — That  the  Board  of  Education  be 
petitioned  to  consider  and  adopt  a  far- 
reaching  plan  for  the  education  of  the  for- 
eign population  of  the  city  by  a  larger 
provision  of  night  schools,  by  the  introduc- 
tion   of    civics    and    industrial    courses    in 


night  schools,  and  by  the  extension  of 
vocational  training  to  the  grades. 

"Third — That  the  police  and  school  de- 
partments be  petitioned  to  enforce  the  child 
labor  laws  relative  to  the  street  trades, 

"Fourth— That  the  Board  of  Health  should 
be  petitioned  to  provide: 

"(a) — For  the  inspection  of  mercantile 
establishments  and  for  the  enforcement  of 
those  provisions  relating  to  child  labor, 
hours  of  work  of  women,  and  sanitary  con- 
ditions under  which  such  people  work. 

"(b) — For  the  publishing  monthly  of  the 
milk  score  of  all  milk  producers  whose  milk 
is  sold  in  the  city. 

"(c) — For  more  rigid  inspection  of  tene- 
ments. 

"(d) — For  the  engagement  by  the  city  of 
the  services  of  some  sanitarian  of  national 
standing  to  study  and  report  on  the  needs 
of  the  public  health  of  Syracuse,  as  a  basis 
for  planning  future  health  work. 

"Fifth — That  the  employers  engaged  in 
such  industries  as  require  the  plant  to  be 
in  continuous  operation  be  urged  to  make 
such  adjustments  as  to  assure  every  laborer 
one  day  of  rest  in  seven. 

"Sixth — That  there  should  be  among  the 
betterment  agencies  of  the  city  a  closer 
cooperation  expressed  in  some  system,  such 
as  a  United  Charities,  Social  Service 
League,  or  an  Associated  Charities  organ- 
ized on  broader  lines  than  those  in  exist- 
ence at  present. 

"Seventh — That  the  city  at  large  have 
some  organization  for  the  study  of  the  city 
needs  and  development  and  to  crystallize 
the  findings  of  such  studies  in  some  yearly 
program  such  as  this  Know-Your-City  Week, 
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"Eighth — That  to  accomplish  this  end  the 
Central  Survey  Committee  recommend  to 
the  respective  bodies  represented  in  the 
committee  the  formation  of  a  comprehen- 
sive and  democratic  body  to  study  the  prob- 
lems and  promote  the  adoption  of  the 
reform  suggested  by  the  survey." 

"Know  Your  City"  week  began  on  Sun- 
day, November  17,  with  special  addresses 
on  matters  of  civic  betterment  in  the 
churches  and  Christian  Associations.  Mon- 
day was  devoted  to  exercises  in  the  public 
schools,  including  the  reading  of  the  prize 
essays  on  civic  betterment  by  school  chil- 
dren. On  Tuesday  there  was  a  symposium 
on  health  and  sanitation,  on  Wednesday 
one  on  housing  conditions  in  Syracuse. 
Friday  and  Saturday  were  devoted  respec- 
tively to  the  failure  of  charities,  with 
especial    reference    to    the    local    situation, 


and  to  successful  charity  methods  and  their 
possibilities  in  Syracuse.  There  were  both 
afternoon  and  evening  sessions  each  week 
day,  with  evening  lectures  by  leaders  in 
civic  work. 

Too  great  emphasis  cannot  be  placed 
upon  the  value  of  the  preliminary  social 
survey.  Cooperation  was  stimulated  to  a 
remarkable  degree  by  the  make-up  of  the 
Central  Committee,  representing,  as  it  did, 
bodies  that  do  not  always  work  together 
harmoniously.  Time  and  money  were  free- 
ly given  by  individuals  and  organizations, 
and  enthusiasm  and  energy  found  many 
channels  of  work.  Among  the  interesting 
features  of  the  week  were  the  educational 
moving-pictures  and  the  literary,  historical 
and  pictorial  exhibits  of  Syracuse. 


NEW    CONCRETE    BRIDGE    AT    SRUKANK,    WASH. 


A  Municipally  Built  Concrete  Bridge 


Spokane's  new  Monroe  Street  Bridge,  the 
dedication  of  which  on  November  23  was 
noted  in  The  American  City  for  December, 
is  particularly  noteworthy  for  its  size  and 
method   of   construction. 

The  total  length  of  the  concrete  structure 
is  Y84  feet,  and  if  the  wooden  approach  on 
the  south  end  be  included,  the  bridge  meas- 
ures over  all  965  feet.  The  center  arch  in 
one  of  the  largest  monolithic  concrete 
arches  in  the  world.  This  single  span  meas- 
ures 281  feet  in  length,  71  feet  in  width, 
136  feet  in  height  to  the  top  of  the  hand- 
rail, and  weighs  with  the  bridge  deck  26,- 
920,000  pounds. 


A  new  reinforced  concrete  bridge  across 
the  Tiber,  at  Rome,  Italy,  has  a  span  of 
328  feet,  and  Aukland,  New  Zealand,  has  a 
concrete  arch  with  a  span  of  320  feet.  The 
nearest  approach  in  length  to  the  span  of 
the  Monroe  street  bridge  in  America  is  the 
Rocky  River  bridge  at  Cleveland,  with  a 
span  of  280  feet,  while  next  to  this  comes 
the  Walnut  Lane  bridge  in  Philadelphia, 
with  a  span  of  233  feet. 

The  Spokane  structure  was  designed  by 
J.  C.  Ralston,  formerly  head  of  the  city 
engineering  department,  and  built  under 
the  supervision  of  Morton  MacCartney,  city 
engineer.    The  engineers  directly  in  charge 
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of  the  work  were  P.  F.  Kennedy  and  J.  F. 
Greene. 

The  new  bridge  crosses  the  Spokane  River 
at  the  lower  end  of  the  falls,  where  the 
drop  in  a  series  of  cataracts  is  136  feet 
within  a  length  of  1,300  feet.  The  down- 
town streets  on  both  sides  of  the  river  are 
not  more  than  10  feet  above  high  water  at 
the  crest  of  the  falls,  but  within  four  blocks 
it  drops  into  a  gorge  140  feet  in  depth  and 
1,500  feet  in  width  at  its  top. 

The  new  structure  carries  a  double  track 
electric  car  line  and  a  highway  and  has 
two  nine-foot  cantilevered  sidewalks.  It 
consists  of  a  middle  segmental  span  of  281 
feet,  two  120-foot  semi-circular  spans,  a 
100-foot  semi-circular  span,  a  retaining 
wall  93  feet  in  length  with  a  maximum 
height   of  53  feet.     The  main   arches   are 


carried  separately  down  to  the  base  of  the 
abutment,  in  such  shape  that  the  center 
line  from  the  thrust  will  always  keep  within 
the  middle  third.  All  the  arches  were  an- 
alyzed on  the  elastic  theory. 

The  chief  decorative  features  of  the 
bridge  are  the  arches  over  the  sidewalks, 
above  each  of  the  main  piers.  These 
arches  are  of  concrete  with  seats  inside 
and  openings  upon  the  roadway.  On  the 
roadway  side  is  a  concrete  buffalo  skull, 
with  a  similar  skull  on  the  opposite  side. 
The  north  and  south  sides  of  the  arches 
are  decorated  with  ornamental  bracket 
lamps. 

The  lighting  of  the  bridge  will  be  accom- 
plished by  lamp  posts  mounted  80  feet  apart 
upon  the  railings.  These  will  carry  large 
white  globes  burning  tungsten  lights.     The 
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not  reinforced,  but  others  are  either  of  con- 
crete reinforced  with  rods  and  wire  mesh 
or  of  structural  steel  encased  in  concrete. 
The  south  abutment,  which  forms  the 
most  unusual  feature  of  the  design,  is  140 
feet  in  height.  It  was  made  necessary  by 
the  fact  that  there  is  no  natural  support- 
ing ground  on  that  side  of  the  river.  On 
account  of  this  peculiar  condition  the 
springing  line  of  the  120-foot  arch  is  about 
65  feet  above  the  rock  foundation  to  pro- 
vide an  abutment  to  carry  the  sloped  line 
of  stress  from  the  first  named  line  to  the 
rocK    Thus  each  of  the  four  arch  ribs  is 


railing    is    designed    with    a    chain    effect. 

The  trolley  poles  will  be  of  ornamental 
iron. 

Of  the  $500,000  which  the  bridge  cost  to 
build,  more  than  50  per  cent  has  been  paid 
in  the  form  of  wages  to  Spokane  working- 
men.  The  work  was  handled  by  the  Public 
Works  Department  of  Spokane's  Commis- 
sion Government.  The  erecting  of  the 
bridge  was  not  let  out  by  contract,  but  was 
done  by  day  labor,  common  laborers  being 
paid  $3.00 .  a  day,  and  bridgemen  $5.00  a 
day.  The  city  bought  all  the  materials  used 
on  the  structure  in  the  open  market. 
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Letters  to  the  Editor 


The  Political  Educational  League 

To  the  Editor  of  The  American  City: 

The  Political  Educational  League  has 
been  organized  in  New  York  City  for  the 
purpose  of  instructing  young  men  in  the 
theoretical  and  practical  activities  of  our 
city,  state  and  national  governments  and  to 
develop  good  citizenship.  It  will  be  made 
up  of  clubs  of  young  men  over  nineteen 
years  of  age,  each  club  with  a  membership 
of  from  fifteen  to  forty. 

Each  club  will  meet  twice  a  month  as  a 
model  board  of  aldermen,  and  will  discuss 
and  act  upon  such  business  as  would  come 
within  the  scope  of  a  board  of  the  type  of 
New  York  City's.  Each  member  of  the 
board  will  be  also  head  of  a  city  depart- 
ment, which  he  is  to  study  carefully  by 
means  of  the  charter  provisions  relating  to 
it,  by  reading  widely  on  the  subject  and 
by  visiting  the  New  York  City  department 
of  which  his  is  the  type,  and  observing  the 
officials  at  work.  He  will  make  reports  of 
his  work,  and  give  suggestions  for  the  im- 
provement of  his  department.  From  four 
to  six  months  will  be  given  in  which  to 
prepare  each  report. 

There  will  be  discussions  at  the  meetings 
on  such  specific  phases  of  the  city's  activ- 
ities as  fire  prevention,  the  subway  situa- 
tion, etc.,  and  upon  new  theories  of  politi- 
cal science  like  the  short  ballot  and  com- 
mission government.  Leading  men  will  be 
invited  to  give  short  talks  on  these  sub- 
jects, and  to  answer  questions. 

Conventions  will  be  held  at  frequent  in- 
tervals, composed  of  all  the  members  of  all 
the  clubs  as  delegates  to  nominate  state 
and  national  officers,  to  draw  up  platforms 
and  perform  all  the  duties  appropriate  to 
such  conventions.  Each  member  will  pre- 
pare a  bibliography  of  the  field  of  govern- 
ment studied,  under  the  supervision  of  the 
Director,  who  will  give  instruction  in  the 
use  of  the  New  York  Public  Library  for 
this  purpose. 

Up  to  the  present  writing  one  club  has 
been  formed  with  more  than  twenty  mem- 
bers. Permanent  meeting  rooms  are 
needed.  The  dues  are  twenty  cents  a 
month.  The  services  of  the  Director  are 
voluntary,  and  very  little  expense  will  be 
incurred.  The  organization  wishes  to  be 
considered   permanently   self-supporting. 
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The  Director  would  be  pleased  to  receive 
suggestions  and  criticism  from  the  readers 
of  The  American  City. 

S.  Gerschanek 

Director  of  the  League 

Disposal  of  Leaves 

To  the  Editor  of  The  American  City  : 

Your  correspondent,  A.  K.  C,  asks,  in 
your  December  number,  for  information 
about  the  disposal  of  autumn  leaves. 

Geneva,  N.  Y.,  is  a  somewhat  larger 
place  than  the  borough  where  your  corre- 
spondent resides,  but  I  think  that  our  prac- 
tice here  is  worthy  of  imitation  in  places 
smaller,  as  well  as  larger.  Leaves  are  col- 
lected together  with  the  street  sweepings 
and  put  into  a  pile  by  themselves  on  the 
city  dump.  The  next  summer  this  pile  is 
turned  over  once  or  twice,  and  by  Novem- 
ber it  has  become  a  most  excellent  com- 
post, and  is  then  spread  upon  the  parks  as 
a  top  dressing.  Leaves  are  too  valuable  a 
fertilizer  to  be  burned  or  wasted. 

A.  P.  EosE 
Geneva,  N.  Y.  Park  Commissioner 


Another  Town's  Experience 

To  the  Editor  of  The  American  City: 

The  letter  in  the  December  number  of 
The  American  City  by  "A.  K.  C,"  con- 
cerning the  "Municipal  Disposal  of 
Leaves,"  has  attracted  my  attention. 

A  few  years  ago  a  number  of  our  citi- 
zens became  greatly  annoyed  by  the  smoke 
and  cinders  accompanying  the  burning  of 
leaves  in  the  fall,  which  usually  occupied 
a  period  of  at  least  six  weeks  during  the 
most  beautiful  autumn  weather.  Our  first 
effort  to  find  some  way  of  disposing  of  the 
leaves  other  than  burning  was  attempted 
by  making  a  personal  canvass  of  the  prop- 
erty holders  of  the  village,  and  learning 
how  many  people  burned  their  leaves,  and 
how  many  preferred  not  to,  and  then  a  re- 
quest was  made  that  each  one  who  was 
willing  not  to  burn  his  leaves,  but  to  dis- 
pose of  them  otherwise,  was  given  an  op- 
portunity of  signing  a  paper  to  that  ef- 
fect. It  was  found  that  the  large  majority 
of  property  holders  considered  it  a 
nuisance,  and  were  more  than  ready  to  "do 
some   other   way,"  many  saying,   "Oh,   we 
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burned  them  because  others  did.  We 
never  did  like  it."  Others  said,  "It's  a 
nuisance,  and  I  wish  it  could  be  stopped," 
while  still  others  said,  "What  can  we  do 
with  them  ?  Why  don't  the  village  authori- 
ties have  them  carried  away?" 

The  first  autumn  there  was  a  great  de- 
crease in  the  amount  burned.  The  follow- 
ing year  the  Village  Improvement  Society 
took  it  up  and  provided  the  means  for  hav- 
ing the  leaves  carted  away.  The  next  year 
the  Village  Trustees  shared  in  the  expense, 
and  the  leaves  were  satisfactorily  removed 
at  the  end  of  the  season.  They  were  raked 
together  in  heaps  on  the  street,  and  a 
wagon  went  from  street  to  street  on  cer- 
tain days  collecting  them  and  taking  them 
to  a  place  where  they  could  be  dumped  in 


a  vacant  lot,  and  fill  up  some  hole  or  be 
otherwise  disposed  of. 

The  only  annoyance  that  has  come  with 
this  method  is  the  temptation  which  it  of- 
fers to  small  boys  to  strike  a  match  and 
burn  the  leaves,  but  the  boys'  department 
of  the  Improvement  Society  has  looked 
after  that,  and  very  little  burning  was  done 
last  autumn,  although  there  has  been  a 
tendency  on  the  part  of  the  larger  boys  to 
burn  them  in  the  dump.  It  is  the  general 
opinion  that  this  is  a  very  much  better 
way  to  dispose  of  them,  and  many  have 
also  discovered  that  they  are  of  real  value 
as  a  fertilizer.  It  is  undoubtedly  a  great 
waste  for  them  to  be  destroyed  by  burning, 
as  well  as  a  nuisance  to  the  community. 

A.  W. 


t/eet  Li4vtiiv 


Decorative  Street  Lighting 

By  M.  G.  Marony 


One  of  the  practical  advantages  of  the 
electric  lamp  is  its  ability  to  operate  equally 
well  in  either  the  upright  or  pendant  posi- 
tion. The  cluster  system,  which  consists  of 
suitable  posts  supporting  a  number  of 
lamps,  has  acquired  great  popularity,  and 
justly  so,  the  multiple  light  sources  giving 
a  distinctively  decorative  appearance.  A 
very  common  arrangement,  and  one  to  be 
particularly  recommended  in  smaller  cities, 
is  the  use  of  four  lamps  supported  on  arms, 
with  a  lamp  in  the  center,  the  latter  being 
arranged  on  a  separate  circuit  so  that  it 
can  be  used  for  service  after  midnight,  or 
whatever  hour  the  other  lamps  may  be  con- 
sidered unnecessary.  The  central  lamp  nec- 
essarily must  be  placed  in  the  upright  posi- 
tion, and  the  globe  should  be  of  larger  diam- 
eter than  those  on  the  arms.  Whether  the 
lamps  on  the  arms  should  be  pendant  or 
upright  is  principally  a  matter  of  taste, 
although  there  is  some  slight  gain  in  illu- 


mination on  line  sidewalk  by  placing  the 
lamps  pendant  and  thus  avoiding  the 
shadow  of  the  arms. 

The  capacity  or  size  of  the  lamps  will 
depend  on  the  distance  apart  of  the  stand- 
ards. In  all  cases,  however,  the  conduits 
should  have  an  ample  margin  of  safety,  so 
that  in  case  larger  lamps  are  desired  at  any 
time  they  may  be  safely  used. 

The  width  of  the  street  must  also  be 
taken  into  account.  The  lower  post  is 
more  suitable  for  the  narrow  street,  and 
vice  versa.  The  usual  heights  are  from  12 
to  14  feet  for  cluster  posts,  the  exact 
height  being  determined  by  the  individual 
conditions  mentioned.  The  various  types 
of  arc  lamps,  being  of  much  greater  candle- 
power,  naturally  require  much  higher  posts, 
ranging  from  20  feet  for  the  enclosed  arc 
to  40  feet  or  even  more  for  the  flaming  arc. 

The  choice  between  clusters  of  tungsten 
lamps  and  the  various  forms  of  arc  lamps 
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will  be  influenced  largely  by  physical  con- 
ditions and  the  chief  purpose  aimed  at.  In 
the  narrowei'  streets  the  smaller  units  are 
generally  preferable,  while  in  large  open 
squares  the  high-power  flaming  arcs  rrzay 
be  used  with  excellent  results.  In  wider 
streets  and  smaller  squares  either  the 
lower  candle-power  arcs  or  clusters  may  be 
used  according  to  taste.  In  general,  the 
following  principle  holds :  A  large  number 
of  smaller  units  in  a  given  space  attracts 
more  attention  to  the  light-sources  them- 
selves, and  gives  a  more  festive  or  decor- 
ative appearance;  while  the  larger  light 
units  placed  higher  up  and  farther  apart 
will  give  greater  brilliancy  of  illumination 
on  the  pavement  and  traffic,  and  therefore 
attract  a  greater  amount  of  attention  to  the 
objects  illuminated. 

Combinations  of  arcs  and  incandescents 
are  not  to  be  recommended.  The  carbon  or 
magnetite  arc,  which  gives  a  bluish  light, 
when  used  in  connection  with  the  tungsten 
lamp,  which  gives  a  yellowish  light,  forms 
an  unharmonious  and  undesirable  combina- 
tion. Where  it  is  desired  to  use  the  high- 
power  units  for  large  open  squares,  and 
clusters  for  the  adjacent  streets,  the  Avhite 
flaming  arc  should  be^chosen.  since  the  light 
of  the  two  will  form  no  conspicuous  con- 
trast. 

From  a  decorative  standpoint,  both  indi- 
vidually considered  and  in  its  relation  to 
the  general  appearance  of  the  street,  the 
lamp-post  must  be  considered  with  refer- 
ence to  both  day  and  night  effect.  By  day- 
light the  lamp-post  assumes  an  architectural 
bearing;  all  the  details  of  its  design  are 
shown  without  reference  to  its  specific  pur- 
pose. It  is,  by  virtue  of  its  position,  a  con- 
spicuous object,  and  may  therefore  be  either 
conspicuously  ugly  or  conspicuously  pleas- 
ing. At  night,  when  illuminated  by  the 
lamps  which  it  supports,  much  of  the  detail 
is  necessarily  lost  by  the  sharp  contrast  of 
light  and  shade;  and  the  light-sources 
themselves,  distinguished  chiefly  by  the 
globe  used,  become  the  chief  objects  of  at- 
traction. 

Cluster  posts,  which  are  necessarily  set 
comparatively  close  together,  add  materially 
to  the  apparent  length  of  the  street  by  ac- 


centuating the  perspective.  Each  post 
serves  as  a  marker  of  distance,  and  the 
greater  the  number  of  markers  in  sight  the 
greater  the  apparent  length  of  the  vista. 
This  effect  is  one  of  the  important  advan- 
tages of  the  post  system  over  festoons  or 
arches,  which  foreshorten  instead  of  length- 
ening the  perspective. 

The  importance  of  this  fact  has  recently 
been  realized  by  those  responsible  for  the 
lighting  of  the  famous  ''boardwalk"  in  At- 
lantic City.  The  first  decorative  lighting 
of  this  noted  promenade  was  by  festoons  of 
lamps  over  the  walk  and  along  the  side. 
This  method  proving  unsatisfactory,  large 
units  on  high  posts  at  comparatively  great 
distances  apart  were  tried,  and  this  again 
was  found  disappointing.  The  latest  sys- 
tem to  be  installed  is  the  cluster  post  placed 
at  short  distances  apart.  This  arrange- 
ment not  only  adds  a  feeling  of  dignity 
and  prominence  to  the  thoroughfare,  but 
materially  heightens  the  effect  of  distance. 

Seventh  Avenue  in  the  upper  residential 
section  of  New  York  City  is  an  example  of 
conditions  in  which  arc  lamps  on  high  posts, 
set  comparatively  far  apart,  prove  entirely 
satisfactory.  The  street  is  of  unusual 
width,  with  high  buildings  on  either  side, 
and  trees  along  the  curbs  and  bordering 
the  strip  of  greensward  running  through 
the  center  of  the  street.  The  trees  thus 
furnish  the  effect  of  vista,  while  the  high 
poles  harmonize  with  the  unusual  width  of 
the  street. 

Exterior  lighting,  like  interior  lighting, 
must  be  carried  out  with  due  consideration 
of  the  environment  and  the  chief  purpose 
sought.  A  wholly  satisfactory  result  can 
be  obtained  only  when  all  the  conditions 
are  carefully  considered  and  given  due 
weight. 

Modern  illuminants  have  made  possible 
a  degree  of  beauty  and  utility  in  public 
lighting  that  was  undreamed  of  even  a  half 
century  ago.  We  are  only  beginning  to 
realize  what  this  means  in  the  development 
of  the  city  of  the  twentieth  century.  The 
means  of  producing  light  in  unlimited 
quantities  is  one  of  the  few  benefits  be- 
stowed upon  modern  civilization  by  science 
that  cannot  be  perverted  to  evil  purposes. 
It  is  one  of  the  few  good  things  of  which 
there  is  no  danger  of  getting  too  much, 
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Artesian  Well  Supply  and  Its  Source 


By  John  A.  Drew 


Water  is  life  sustaining  fluid  and  should 
be  free  as  air.  In  its  purity  it  is  man's 
perpetual  quest.  It  was  one  of  the  deities 
worshipped  by  the  ancient  Persians  and  to 
pollute  its  source  was  punished  with  death. 
It  is  the  great  medium  of  commercial  and 
domestic  development.  In  primitive  times, 
when  man  was  little  skilled  in  hydraulic 
science,  communities  were  born,  towns  and 
cities  built  and  geographically  located  with 
a  view  to  accessibility  by  water  for  com- 
mercial and  domestic  purposes.  Such  were 
ancient  Memphis  on  the  banks  of  the  Nile, 
Babylon  on  the  Euphrates,  Nineveh  on  the 
Tigris,  Rome  on  the  Tiber,  London  on  the 
Thames,  Paris  on  the  Seine  and  Vienna  on 
the  Danube.  Even  in  more  modern  times 
the  same  rule  was  observed  by  up-to-date 
pioneers  in  our  own  country,  and  all  the 
important  cities  of  the  North,  South,  East 
and  West  will  be  found  located  on  the 
banks  of  rivers  accessible  for  commerce 
and  water  supply. 

Modern  science  has  obviated  all  this  pre- 
caution of  man  as  far  as  water  supply  for 
domestic  purposes  is  concerned  by  the  in- 
troduction of  artesian  wells.  Their  devel- 
opment within  the  past  generation  is  mar- 
velous. They  have  become  a  source  of  in- 
exhaustible supply  for  irrigation,  manu- 
facturing and  domestic  supply  all  over  the 
world.  In  our  own  country  their  develop- 
ment and  supply  are  phenomenal.  In  the 
South  and  Southwest  artesian  wells  have 
converted  arid  deserts  of  thousands  of 
square  miles  into  productive  lands.  France 
has  achieved  the  same  results  through  the 
same  mediums  in  Southern  Algiers  in  the 
great  desert  of  Sahara.  Thus  briefly  re- 
ferring to  what  has  been  accomplished  in 
the  past  by  this  system,  we  will  now  refer 
to  what  is  being  accomplished  every  day 
by  this  system  in  New  York  City. 

[426] 


The  Borough  of  Brooklyn  has  an  artesian 
well  and  underground  infiltrating  system 
that  yields  nearly  140,000,000  gallons  of 
water  per  24  hours.  This  amount  of  water 
is  pumped  and  delivered  every  day  from 
this  system  for  the  Boroughs  of  Brooklyn 
and  Queens.  If  this  supply  is  not  sufii- 
cient  for  the  demands  of  the  boroughs, 
they  can  purchase  a  further  supply  when 
necessary  from  a  number  of  private  com- 
panies with  plants  at  Blythebourne,  Flat- 
bush,  Garden  City,  Jamaica,  Woodhaven, 
Wood  Side,  Far  Eockaway,  Elmhurst,  Great 
Neck,  Little  Neck,  Douglaston,  Forest 
Hills,  Hoped  ale  and  Maspeth.  These  com- 
panies with  the  municipal  stations  of  the 
Boroughs  of  Brooklyn  and  Queens  com- 
bined,    pump     approximately     200,000,000 


Fig.  3 
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Fig-.  1 

gallons   of   water  per   24   hours   from   this 
artesian  well  system. 

Eighty  per  cent  of  this  yield  is  being 
handled  by  Worthington  high-duty  and 
triple-expansion  vertical  and  horizontal 
pumping  engines  and  Snow  crank  and  fly- 
wheel high-duty  engines  of  the  type  here 
illustrated.  The  Worthington  triple  ex- 
pansion engine,  shown  in  Fig.  1,  exhibits 
beauty  and  simplicity  In 
design  without  sacrificing 
strength  and  utility.  Figs.  2 
and  3  show  the  direct-acting, 
high-duty  pumping  engines  of 
the  horizontal  and  vertical 
types.  They  are  Worthington 
engines  of  the  ordinary  form 
of  construction,  but  fitted  with 
an  attachment  for  securing 
the  economic  efficiency  of  a 
cut-off  engine  without  resort- 
ing to  the  medium  of  crank 
and  fly-wheel.  Fig.  4  illus- 
trates the  type  and  design  of 
Snow  crank  and  fly-wheel 
cross  -  compound,  high  -  duty 
pumping  engine  equipped  with 
Corliss  steam  valve  gear. 

In  referring  to  this  Long 
Island  source  of  supply,  it  is 
an  old  aphorism  that  there  is 
a  cause  for  every  effect.  It 
has  been  problematic  as  to 
the  source  of  this  supply,  but 
now  it  is  quite  generally  be- 
lieved from  the  geological  and 
physical  formation  of  the 
water-bearing   strata   on  both 


sides  of  Long  Island  Sound 
that  a  large  portion  of  this 
Long  Island  supply  is  coming 
from  the  Connecticut  and 
New  York  shore,  where  there 
is  a  very  deep  rich  water- 
bearing stratum  probably  ex- 
tending from  the  foot  hills  of 
the  Green  Mountains  and  the 
Berkshire  ranges  in  the  north 
to  New  London,  Conn.,  on  the 
east  and  Hudson  River  on  the 
west  to  Long  Island  on  the 
south.  This  water  -  bearing 
stratum  presumably  takes  a 
wavelike  course  from  its 
source  in  the  north  in  its 
course  to  the  ocean,  dipping  lower  and 
lower  until  it  reaches  Long  Island  Sound, 
when  it  dips  under  the  bed  of  the 
Sound,  passing  out  to  the  Atlantic  Ocean 
under  Long  Island  at  various  depths  below 
its  surface.  The  breadth  and  depth  of  this 
water-bearing  stratum  is  believed  to  have 
been  determined  by  regional  rather  than 
by  local  causes.  That  there  is  a  deep  flow 
across    the    island    escaping   to   the    ocean 
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would  seem  to  be  shown  by  the  presence 
of  fresh  water  at  the  ocean  front  on  Long 
Island,  as  found  by  test  wells. 

The  Borough  of  Brooklyn  and  the  com- 
panies and  corporations  before  referred  to 
are  intercepting  only  a  portion  of  this  sub- 
terranean flow  by  tapping  it  along  the  line 
running  from  Massapequa  to  Gravesend  in 
an  area  about  thirty  miles  long  by  twelve 
miles  wide.  In  this  area  the  Boroughs  of 
Brooklyn  and  Queens  and  the  private  com- 
panies have  located  about  thirty  pumping 


stations,  all  in  the  counties  of  Kings, 
Queens,  Nassau  and  Suffolk.  Notwith- 
standing the  immense  draft  of  200,000,000 
gallons  of  water  per  day  from  this  area,  the 
underground  flow  manifests  its  presence  by 
pressure  at  the  surface  of  the  ground  at 
Far  Eockaway,  Long  Branch  and  as  far 
east  as  Montauk  Point.  This  plainly  shows 
that  this  immense  supply  taken  daily  from 
the  underground  flow  is  only  a  fraction  of 
the  quantity  escaping  to  the  Atlantic 
Ocean  under  the  bed  of  Long  Island. 


Conservation  of  Water  Supply  by  Meters 


The  report  of  the  Commissioners  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  for  the  fiscal  j'ear 
ended  June  30,  1911,  contains  an  interest- 
ing and  important  contribution  on  the  sub- 
ject of  water  supply  and  water  meters. 

By  means  of  the  Pitometer  service  for 
the  detection  of  waste  a  total  underground 
leakage  was  found  and  stopped  during  the 
year  amounting  to  6,921,900  gallons  per 
day.  Over  half  of  this  leakage  was  due 
to  defective  service  pipes.  xVt  the  rate 
charged  for  water,  4  cents  per  1,000  gal- 
lons, the  prevention  of  this  waste  resulted 
in  the  saving  of  $101,059.Y4.  The  expense 
of  operating  this  service  was  $29,262.97. 

During  the  year  3,184  water  meters  were 
installed,  making  the  total  number  of 
meters  in  use  in  Washington  18,961. 
Twenty-nine  per  cent  of  the  water  services 
are  metered. 

The  Commissioners  believe  that  the  en- 
tire water  service  should  be  metered  with- 
in six  years,  in  order  that  the  necessity 
for  increasing  the  water  supply  by  the  con- 
struction of  an  additional  aqueduct,  at  an 
estimated  cost  of  about  $5,000,000,  may  be 
postponed  for  an  indefinite  number  of 
years.  They  have,  therefore,  ordered  the 
water  rates  to  be  increased  beginning  July 
1,  1912.  The  minimum  annual  rate  for 
metered  service  will  be  $5.00,  instead  of 
$4.50,  and  the  maximum  allowance  of 
water  for  this  rate  will  be  56,500  gallons, 
a  decrease  of  55,700  gallons.  Water  in  ex- 
cess of  this  amount  will  be  paid  for  at  the 
rate  of  4  cents  per  100  cubic  feet,  instead 
of  3  cents,  as  at  present.  The  increase  in 
revenues  will  make  it  possible  to  do  the 
metering  proposed,  and  the  Commissioners 
state  that  the  new  rates  will  remain  less 
than  those  prevailing  elsewhere,  and  that 


no  hardship  will  be  placed  upon  any  con- 
sumer. Water  will  continue  to  be  received 
at  less  than  the  cost  of  the  service,  interest 
and  deterioration  being  included.  More 
than  one-third  of  the  consumers  who  now 
pay  the  minimum  rate  of  $4.50  will  pay  no 
more  under  the  new  rate,  since  they  do  not 
consume  up  to  the  new  maximum  allowed. 
After  the  District  is  metered,  the  aggre- 
gate receipts  from  the  present  consumers 
may  be  expected  to  be  but  little,  if  at  all, 
greater  than  they  are  now. 

"If  the  metering  were  not  done,  as  pro- 
posed, in  the  immediate  future,  it  would 
not  be  too  soon  now  to  contemplate  the  ex- 
penditure of  millions  of  dollars  for  an  addi- 
tional water  supply.  With  the  meters  in- 
stalled, no  further  consideration  need  be 
given  to  an  increase  of  supply  until  the  city 
has  grown  to  twice  its  present  size,  for 
with  meters  the  large  periodical  humps 
that  occur  in  the  use  of  water,  particularly 
in  cold  weather,  when  consumers  now  un- 
necessarily open  their  fixtures  to  prevent 
freezing,  may  be  expected  to  disappear. 
Conservation  should  be  something  more 
than  a  sentiment,  and  the  metering  of  the 
water  supply  furnished  in  Washington  is  a 
very  practical  measure  of  conservation." 

A 

The  Water  Code  of  the  city  of  Spokane 
has  been  published  in  a  handy  booklet  by 
Chas.  M.  Fassett,  Commissioner,  Depart- 
ment of  Public  Utilities.  The  City  Water 
Ordinance  adopted  Sept.  22,  1911,  required 
the  installation  of  meters  prior  to  Jan.  1. 
1912,  by  all  users  of  water  for  commer- 
cial purposes  within  the  fire  limits  of  the 
city.  The  ordinance  also  provides  that 
"meters  shall  be  installed  on  any  premises 
whatsoever,  when  in  the  opinion  of  the 
water  division  the  installation  of  a  meter 
may  for  any  just  reason  be  deemed  neces- 
sary." 
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RECORD  OF  FIRE  LOSSES  ^^^^.r 

Annual  figures  compiled  by  the  National  Board  of  Fire 
Underwriters;  monthly  figures  by  the  New  York  Jour- 
nal of  Commerce 


Annual  Property  Loss — United  States 


1887.. 

..$120,283,055 

1899.. 

..$153,597,830 

1888... 

..  110,885,665 

1900... 

..  160,929,805 

1889... 

..  123,046,833 

1901... 

..  165,817,810 

1890... 

.-.  108,993,792 

1902... 

..  161,078,040 

1891... 

..  143,764,967 

1903... 

..  145,302,155 

1892... 

.  .  151,516,098 

1904... 

..  229,198,050 

1893... 

..  167,544,370 

1905... 

..  165,221,650 

1894... 

..  140,006,484 

1906... 

..  518,611,800 

1895... 

..  142,110,233 

1907... 

..  215,084,709 

1896... 

..  118,737,420 

1908... 

..  217,885,850 

1897... 

..  116,354,575 

1909... 

..  188,705,150 

1898... 

..  130,593,905 

1910... 

..  214,003,300 

Monthly  Losses— 1911 

(U.  S.  and  Canada) 
January  ..$21,922,450 
February.    16,415,000 
March    ...   31,569,800 
April    ....   17,670,550 

May    21,422,000 

June 20,691,950 

July    25,301,150 

August  . .  12,662,650 
September  11,333,250 
October  ..  13,945,000 
November.  18,680,600 


Some  Common  Sense  Methods  of  Reducing 

Fire  Losses 

By  C.  A.  Randall 

Chief  Deputy  Fire  Commissioner,  State  of  Nebraska 


There  can  be  no  doubt  that  in  any  com- 
munity a  systematic  educational  campaign, 
supplemented  by  intelligent  laws  properly 
enforced,  will  result  in  a  marked  reduction 
in  fire  losses,  both  in  property  and  life.  To 
cite  a  few  instances: 

//  city  councils  and  town  boards  will 
pass  ordinances  to  provide  for  a  building 
and  chimney  inspector,  give  him  the  au- 
thority to  enter  and  inspect  all  buildings 
and  chimneys,  and  then  see  to  it  that  he 
does  his  duty; 

//  they  will  prohibit  the  burning  of  trash, 
paper  and  other  combustible  material  upon 
the  streets  and  alleys  and  in  the  congested 
parts  of  town,  except  when  it  is  burned  in 
a  brick,  concrete  or  stone  tightly  closed  re- 
ceptacle where  the  contents  cannot  be 
blown  around  and  endanger  and  ignite 
property ; 

//  they  will  provide  that  all  stoves  shall 
have  a  metal  or  asbestos  protection  placed 
under  them; 


//  they  will  prohibit  stove-pipes  through 
roofs  and  sides  of  buildings  and  compel 
the  use  of  substantial  brick  chimneys; 

//  they  will  provide  that  all  ashes  shall 
be  deposited  in  a  closed  metal  receptacle 
and  carted  away  where  they  can  be  emptied 
out  and  not  endanger  property; 

If  they  will  compel  dealers  in  gasoline 
to  store  it  in  steel  tanks  underground  and 
handle  it  in  a  safe  manner; 

If  they  will  prohibit  the  washing  and 
cleaning  of  clothing  in  gasoline  in  the 
congested  part  of  towns; 

//  they  will  compel  all  buildings  in  a 
dilapidated  and  dangerous  condition  to  be 
either  repaired  or  removed; 

If  they  will  provide  their  fire  companies 
with  adecjuate  fire  apparatus  which  will  en- 
able them  to  extinguish  fires  in  their  in- 
cipiency ; 

Then  the  losses  hy  fire  will  he  greatly  re- 
duced. 

[429] 
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One  of  the  great  oversights  practiced  by 
a  large  percentage  of  municipalities  is  in 
not  having  their  ordinances  printed  in 
pamphlet  form,  or,  as  they  are  passed  from 
time  to  time,  in  leaflets  that  can  be  dis- 
tributed among  the  citizens  of  their  sev- 
eral towns,  so  that  they  can  familiarize 
themselves  with  the  ordinances. 

There  seems  to  be  a  mistaken  idea  among 
a  great  many  people  in  regard  to  property 
loss  by  fire  when  covered  by  insurance.  It 
makes  no  difference  whether  the  property 
was  insured  or  not;  property  destroyed  by 
fire  is  a  dead  loss,  and  the  nation  is  just 
that  much  poorer  whenever  a  fire  occurs. 
True,  the  individual  who  happens  to  have 


In  some  towns  merchants  use  a  burner 
made  of  wire  fencing;  they  fill  the  burner 
with  paper  and  other  combustible  material, 
touch  a  match  to  it,  and  it  will  bum  and 
blow  around  the  streets  and  alleys  into 
areaways  and  scatter  the  debris  all  around. 
They  seem  to  think  when  they  burn  this  in 
the  wire  that  they  are  safeguarding  the 
property  of  the  town,  but  in  fact  it  is  abso- 
lutely dangerous.  Others  use  an  old  dis- 
carded iron  boiler;  the  fire  causes  a  draft, 
the  wind  will  whip  around  the  receptacle, 
and  the  paper  and  other  material  contained 
in  it  blow  all  over  town;  that  too  is  danger- 
ous. I  found  in  one  place  one  of  these  old 
boilers    standing   on    end   with   paper   and 


BRICK    P^URNACE    FOR    BURNING    WASTE    PAPER    AND    TRASH 


insurance  is  remunerated,  but  the  sum  total 
is  made  up  by  the  premiums  paid  by  his 
neighbor  and  other  citizens,  and  no  insur- 
ance company  ever  yet  paid  a  loss  that  the 
amount  was  not  contributed  to  pay  it. 
Every  encouragement  should,  therefore,  be 
given  by  the  authorities  of  cities  and  vil- 
lages to  support,  equip  and  maintain  ade- 
quate fire  departments. 

A  Safe  Rubbish  Burner 
for  a  Small  Town 

Since  taking  charge  of  the  State  Fire 
Commission  of  Nebraska,  I  have  discovered 
that  a  large  number  of  the  fires  are  caused 
by  the  burning  of  trash,  paper  and  other 
combustible  material  on  the  streets  and  in 
the  alleys. 


trash  burning  in  it  right  beside  a  high 
board  fence  and  within  six  feet  of  a  little 
wooden  shed  with  a  tank  containing  from 
50  to  100  gallons  of  gasoline,  and  the  door 
of  the  shed  open.  When  I  called  the  mer- 
chant's attention  to  the  dangerous  prac- 
tice he  informed  me  that  he  had  been  do- 
ing this  for  some  time  and  had  never  had 
a  fire,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the 
fence  was  charred  and  the  shed  was  black- 
ened by  the  smoke  from  the  fire. 

Ilecently,  while  making  an  inspection  of 
a  city  of  over  2,500  inhabitants,  with 
everything  as  dry  as  it  could  possibly  be 
and  the  wind  blowing  hot  and  dry  from 
the  south,  business  being  a  little  dull,  the 
business   men   were   putting   in   their  time 
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burning  their  trash  on  the  streets,  alleys 
and  in  yards,  and  I  caused  several  fires  to 
be  extinguished. 

In  one  of  the  towns  which  I  recently  in- 
spected I  found  tnat  they  had  made  pro- 
vision for  the  burning  of  trash  and  waste 
by  compelling  the  merchants  and  business 
men  to  provide  brick  or  concrete  recep- 
tacles in  which  to  bum  it.  While  this  re- 
ceptacle, here  illustrated,  possibly  is  not  as 
artistic  as  it  might  be,  it  is  the  best  thing 
of  the  kind  that  I  have  ever  seen,  and  it 
is  very  inexpensive  to  construct.  The  way 
they  do  is  several  of  the  merchants  in  the 
block  go  in  together  and  build  this  brick 
furnace  on  the  back  of  some  lot  as  far  as 
possible  from  any  building,  but  convenient 
and  handy  enough  to  be  accessible  to  all 
business  men  in  the  block,  and  they  empty 
their  paper  and  waste  and  other  material 
that  they  desire  to  burn  into  it. 

The  dimensions  of  this  furnace  are  as 
follows:  Four  feet  wide,  four  feet  high, 
eight  feet  long,  with  walls  eight  inches 
thick.  The  chimney  on  the  rear  end  is 
about  two  and  one-half  or  three  feet  high; 
the  opening  into  the  chimney  has  a  wire 
screen  on  the  inside  of  the  oven  where  the 
smoke  enters  the  chimney  so  that  no  paper 
or  anything  that  is  burning  can  pass 
through;  another  wire  gauze  is  placed 
under  the  last  tier  of  brick  on  the  top  of 
the  chimney.  There  is  an  opening  in  the 
front  end  of  the  furnace  eighteen  inches 
square  on  which  is  placed  a  sheet-iron  door, 
from  which  the  ashes  can  be  cleaned  out, 
and  also  in  order  to  give  the  necessary 
draft.  The  entire  top  of  the  furnace  is 
covered  by  a  galvanized  iron  cover,  which 
is  on  hinges  and  can  be  raised  up  lo  put 
the  paper  and  rubbish  in  the  furnace. 
There  should  be  a  grate  provided  where  the 
waste  is  laid  at  least  one  foot  from  the 
ground;  this  can  be  made  out  of  old  tire 
iron  or  any  other  iron  placed  close  enough 
together  to  support  the  material  desired  to 
bum,  and  when  this  space  underneath  fills 
up  it  can  be  pulled  out  through  the  front 
opening  with  a  hoe  and  carted  away.  I 
was  informed  that  this  furnace  all  com- 
plete cost  the  business  men  who  construct- 
ed it  about  $35,  and  as  several  contributed 
to  its  construction,  it  did  not  cost  any  one 
of  them  over  $5,  and  reduced  the  possi- 
bility of  a  fire  from  this  source  in  their 
town  to  a  minimum. 


All  Fires  Are  the  Same  Size 
at  the  Start 

The  Rochester  Chamber  of  Commerce 
has  issued  two  noteworthy  pamphlets,  en- 
titled respectively  "The  Prevention  of  Fire" 
and  "Individual  Fire  Fighting."  Both 
are  designed  to  speak  directly  to  the 
individual  of  his  responsibility,  and  to  give 
him  simple,  practical  information,  which, 
if  followed,  will  reduce  his  insurance  rate 
and  the  general  average  of  premiiuns 
throughout  the  country.  The  points  made 
are  applicable  to  all  communities.  They 
include  the  necessity  of  seeing  that  every- 
one on  the  premises  knows  how  to  send  in 
an  alarm,  and  follows  instructions  prompt- 
ly in  case  of  fire;  the  choice  of  proper 
equipment  for  fighting  fire, — ^fire  hose, 
sprinklers  and  chemical  extinguishers,  in- 
stead of  the  inadequate  "battery  of  fire 
pails  in  a  wooden  holder";  the  study  of 
each  place  as  an  individual  problem,  with 
the  cooperation  of  the  fire  marshal  and 
the  insurance  man;  as  well  as  the  use  of 
fire  retardants,  such  as  wired  glass  in 
metal  frames,  fire  doors  and  shutters  and 
fire  retardant  paint.  There  are  chapters 
on  the  right  sort  of  construction,  the  or- 
ganization of  private  fire  companies,  the 
reasonableness  of  underwriters'  regulations, 
and  others  giving  clear  instruction  about 
eliminating  the  causes  of  fires.  Out  of  a 
list  of  76  fires  20  were  caused  by  the  care- 
less use  of  candles,  lamps  and  matches. 


From  Oxen  to  Automobiles 

The  wonderful  growth  of  some  of  the 
cities  of  Western  Canada  during  the  last 
decade  is  a  matter  of  common  knowledge. 
It  is  surprising,  nevertheless,  to  find  such 
a  remarkably  rapid  change  in  methods  of 
fire  protection  as  that  which  has  taken 
place  in  Saskatoon,  in  the  province  of 
Saskatchewan. 

In  1903  Saskatoon  had  about  300  people 
within  its  borders.  The  population  also  in- 
cluded the  two  oxen  whose  patient  figures 
are  shown  in  the  accompanying  picture. 
But  although  patience — between  fires — is 
an  essential  of  every  well  organized  fire 
department,  it  is  not  quite  so  desirable 
when  the  alarm  rings.  So  as  Saskatoon 
grew  from  the  aforesaid  little  village  to  a 
thriving  city  of  20,000,  the  oxen  were  given. 
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another  job,  and  finally  in  1911  the  automo- 
bile equipment  shown  in  the  other  picture 
was  installed. 

The  satisfaction  given  by  the  present 
equipment  is  indicated  in  a  letter  to  The 
American  City,  under  date  of  November  7, 
1911,  in  which  Chief  Thomas  E.  Heath 
says : 

"Time  and  how  to  save  it  is  the  great 
problem  in  Are  fighting.  We  have  had  our 
machine  in  service  for  ten  months  and  have 
not  failed  yet  to  reach  the  fire  ahead  of 
the  horse  drawn  apparatus.  In  the  ten 
months  we  have  answered  close  to  seventy 
alarms.  Some  of  the  places  where  the  fires 
occurred   are  three  miles  distant   from   the 


hall  where  the  machine  is  quartered.  The 
longer  the  run  the  better  advantage  the 
machine  shows.  Our  machine  carries  1,500 
feet  of  2y2-inch  hose,  two  short  ladders,  a 
60-gallon  chemical  cylinder,  150  feet  chemi- 
cal hose,  two  3-gallon  chemical  extinguish- 
ers, besides  a  full  complement  of  nozzles 
and  all  other  tools,  and  six  men.  In  fact, 
it  is  a  small  fire  department  in  itself." 

The  apparatus  used  by  the  Saskatoon 
Fire  Department  is  of  the  Seagrave  make, 
and  since  Chief  Heath's  letter  was  written 
another  combination  hose,  ladder  and  chem- 
ioal  engine  of  the  same  type  has  been  added 
to  the  fire-fighting  equipment  of  Saska- 
toon. 
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The  New  City  Hall  of  Oakland,  Cal. 


The  new  City  Hall  in  Oakland,  now  in 
process  of  construction,  will  be,  in  size  and 
design,  strikingly  unlike  the  old  building, 
which  is  now  being  demolished  on  the  ad- 
jacent site  in  order  to  gain  room.  The 
old  building  was  the  center  of  the  relief 
operations  immediately  following  the  earth- 
quake and  fire  which  devastated  San  Fran- 
cisco in  1906.  During  those  strenuous  days 
the  old  City  Hall  was  a  beacon  of  hope  for 
the  stricken  people  who  came  from  ruined 
homes  across  the  bay,  and  to  them  the  mag- 
nificent new  structure  which  is  to  tower 
above  the  city  of  Oakland  will  never  dim 
the  affectionate  remembrance  in  which  they 
hold  this  old  building. 


OLD    CITY    HALL,    OAKLAND,    CAL. 

The  design  for  the  new  Oakland  City 
Hall  may  be  said  to  consist  of  a  low,  wide 
base,  fronting  on  an  entire  city  block,  serv- 
ing as  a  platform,  from  which  rises  a  large 
central  shaft  or  tower,  which  is  surmounted 
by  a  beautiful  lantern  of  masonry,  contain- 
ing a  clock  with  faces  on  four  sides.  It 
will  be  the  highest  building  west  of  Chicago. 
The  cornice  of  the  main  tower  is  207  feet 
Above  the  sidewalk;  the  top  of  the  lantern 
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is  335  feet  11  inches,  and  the  top  of  the 
flagpole  more  than  376  feet. 

The  interior  of  the  building  will  be  im- 
pressive in  its  beauty.  The  visitor  enters 
by  three  low  granite  steps  from  the  side- 
walk on  Washington  Street,  and  finds  him- 
self in  a  vaulted  vestibule  66  feet  in  height. 
From  this  point  he  can  look  directly  into 
the  central  dome,  60  feet  in  diameter,  the 
crown  of  which  is  125  feet  away  and  80 
feet  above  the  floor  of  the  vestibule.  Otis 
elevators  on  either  side  of  the  grand  stair- 
way, which  is  directly  before  him,  give  ac- 
cess to  all  floors  oi  the  building.  The  mag- 
nificent stairs,  sixteen  feet  in  width  at  the 
vestibule,  divide  at  a  central  space  between 
the  first  and  third  floors,  joining  together 
at  the  third  floor  in  the  grand  rotunda 
crowned  by  the  dome.  The  rotunda  is 
flanked  with  Doric  columns  and  is  lighted 
by  six  semi-circular  windows,  each  of  the 
two  largest  being  thirty  feet  in  diameter. 
At  the  top  of  the  stairs,  and  some  distance 
back,  is  the  entrance  to  the  Council  Cham- 
ber, a  large  room  64  by  40  feet  and  40  feet 
in  height,  with  a  vaulted  ceiling. 

The  Police  Courts,  Fire  and  Police  De- 
partments, the  Mayor's  suite  of  offices  and 
the  Commissioners'  offices  will  be  in  the 
lower  three  stories.  Above  the  fourth  floor 
and  to  the  eleventh,  inclusive,  the  admin- 
istrative departments  of  the  city  will  have 
their  offices,  and. every  conceivable  accom- 
modation has  been  arranged  for  these  vari- 
ous departments.  From  the  twelfth  to  the 
fourteenth  floor,  inclusive,  is  the  novel  fea- 
ture of  the  city  prison  and  its  emergency 
hospital. 

The  Oakland  City  Hall  is  designed  by 
Palmer  &  Hornbostel  of  New  York,  and 
the  supervision  of  the  construction  is  in 
the  hands  of  Mr.  J.  J.  Donovan,  represen- 
tative of  that  firm,  who  was  also  engaged 
in  the  construction  of  the  Singer  Building 
of  New  York.  The  vaults  and  their  doors 
are  made  by  the  Mosler  Safe  Company,  and 
the  builders'  hardware  is  of  the  Corbin  make. 


OADS 
►AVEMENT, 


Proposed  Inter-County  System  for  Ohio 


During  the  1911  session  of  the  Ohio 
Legislature  a  law  was  enacted  providing 
for  the  appointment  of  a  new  Highway 
Commissioner  and  authorizing  him  to  sys- 
tematize the  work  of  the  department  in  a 
very  effectual  manner.  It  creates  three  bu- 
reaus: The  Bureau  of  Construction,  the 
Bureau  of  Maintenance  and  Repairs,  and 
the  Bureau  of  Bridges,  with  authority  to 
enlarge  and  systematize  their  duties.  It 
extends  state  supervision  over  roads  that 
are  to  be  built  in  which  state  money  is  used 
in  whole  or  in  part,  and  establishes  the 
Inter-County  System  by  designating  the  im- 
portant market  roads  radiating  from  im- 
portant commercial  centers,  in  such  a  man- 
ner as  to  form  continuous  road  systems 
through  the  state. 

Another  bill  was  passed  at 
the  same  session  providing  for 
a  one-half  mill  levy  on  the  tax- 
able property  of  the  state,  to 
make  possible  the  construction 
of  the  proposed  inter-county 
system  of  roads.  It  was  feared 
by  Governor  Harmon  that  there 
were  constitutional  objections 
to  such  a  tax  levy,  and  he  there- 
fore vetoed  the  bill. 

As  the  state  of  Ohio  is  to 
hold  a  constitutional  conven- 
tion at  Columbus  in  January, 
1912,  a  special  effort  is  being 
made  by  the  Ohio  Good  Roads 
Federation  to  secure  the  adop- 
tion of  a  constitutional  amend- 
ment permitting  the  state  to 
issue  bonds  for  state  aid  to  road 
construction.  The  Federation 
takes  the  ground  that  the  in- 
vestment of  fifty  millions  or 
more  in  good  roads  throughout 
the  state  will  bring  larger 
and  quicker  returns  in  increase 
of  business,  greater  develop- 
ment     of     natural     resources, 


increased  value  of  farm  lands,  better  health 
and  improved  moral  conditions,  than  any 
other  similar  investment  that  can  be  made 
by  the  state.  The  inter-county  system,  as 
proposed  by  the  Federation,  is  shown  in  the 
accompanying  map,  for  which  The  Ameri- 
can City  is  indebted  to  Secretary  Jesse 
Taylor. 

The  reasons  why  various  classes  in  the 
community  should  take  an  interest  in  good 
roads  are  graphically  set  forth  as  follows, 
in  a  pamphlet  distributed  by  the  Federa- 
tion: 

If  you  are  a  farmer,  because  your  farm 
will  increase  in  value,  you  can  raise  more 
profitable  crops,  your  cost  of  hauling  will  be 
lower,  you  can  market  your  products  when 
prices  are  best,  your  children  can  get  to 


INTER-COUNTY    SYSTEM    PROPOSED    BY    OHIO 
GOOD  ROADS'  FEDERATION 
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school,  your  family  can  attend  church,  your 
physician  will  be  in  closer  touch  with  you, 
your  boys  and  girls  will  stay  on  the  farm, 
you  will  have  better  mail  service,  more  so- 
cial life,  and  happier  conditions  all  around. 

If  you  are  a  merchant,  because  good  roads 
enlarge  your  trading  radius,  and  make  it 
possible  for  purchasers  to  reach  you  every 
day  in  the  year,  and  thereby  increase  your 
sales. 

If  you  represent  a  chamber  of  commerce 
or  a  board  of  trade,  because  the  public 
roads  are  commercial  feeders  to  the  cities, 
and  every  improvement  of  these  roads 
means  a  greater  prosperity  to  the  cities 
through  increased  agricultural  production 
and  greater  stimulus  to  all  industries. 

If  you  are  a  highway  official,  because  you 
are  striving  for  better  methods  of  road  con- 
struction and  maintenance,  and  more  effi- 
cient road  administration. 

If  you  are  a  railroad  man,  because  im- 
proved roads  mean  greater  production,  con- 
sequently more  traffic,  prevent  freight  con- 
gestion, bring  more  industries,  more  roads, 
more  tourists. 

If  you  are  an  automobile  user,  becauee 
you  can  get  the  benefit  of  your  machine 
every  day  in  the  year,  your  repair  bills  will 
be  lower,  longer  and  better  tours  will  be 
possible  at  all  seasons  of  the  year. 


If  you  are  a  dealer  in  farm  products  and 
implements,  because  you  can  receive  the 
products  and  deliver  the  implements  at  all 
times. 

If  you  are  an  automobile  manufacturer, 
because  every  mile  of  improved  roads  means 
a  greater  demand  for  both  pleasure  and 
commercial  cars,  increases  wealth,  and  con- 
sequently the  power  to  purchase. 

If  you  are  a  publisher  or  editor,  because 
improved  roads  make  wider  circulation  pos- 
sible, increase  advertising  by  stimulating 
commercial  enterprises,  and  because  road 
improvement  is  the  most  important  eco- 
nomic question  of  the  age. 

If  you  are  a  manufacturer  of  road  machin- 
ery or  road  materials,  because  road  im- 
provement means  more  business. 

If  you  are  the  proprietor  of  a  hotel,  be- 
cause improved  roads  mean  more  tourists 
and  more  commercial  travel.  New  England, 
with  its  system  of  good  roads,  gets 
$60,000,000  a  year  from  tourists  alone. 

If  you  are  a  banker,  because  good  roads 
will  increase  agriculture,  commerce,  and 
manufacture,  depositors,  deposits,  and  divi- 
dends. 

If  you  are  a  progressive  citizen,  because 
you  cannot  progress  so  long  as  your  state 
and  nation  remain  in  the  mud. 


Bituminous  Roads* 

By  Major  W.  W.  Crosby 

Chief  Engineer,  Maryland  Roads  Commission 


Bituminous  roads  constitute  a  modern 
development  to  meet  both  the  actual  needs 
under  modern  traffic  and  the  desires  of  mod- 
ern civilization  for  greater  efficiency,  com- 
fort, satisfaction  and  better  sanitary  con- 
ditions. The  advent  of  the  motor  vehicle 
has  greatly  changed  the  conditions  under 
which  a  road  existed.  Good  roads  are  in 
greater  demand  owing  to  the  greater  radius 
of  action  of  the  automobile.  Smoother 
roads  are  more  desired  because  of  the  sen- 
sitiveness of  the  automobile — at  its  greater 
speeds — to  slight  inequalities  of  road  sur- 
face. More  cementitious  surfaces  are 
needed,  due  to  its  ability  to  destroy  the 
bond  of  the  stone  surface,  to  cause  internal 
friction  and  wear  of  the  pieces  of  stone 
forming  the  crust,  and  to  render  the  road 
thus  more  susceptible  to  the  elements.  And 
further,  the  dust,  which  formerly  lay  on  a 


•  Extracts  from  a  paper  read  before  the  Amer- 
ican Association  for  Highway  Improvement, 
Richmond,  Va.,  November,    1911. 


good  road  surface  and  which,  when  riot  too 
profuse,  was  not  only  not  seriously  objected 
to,  but  was  of  some  actual  value  in  the 
protection  which  it  afforded  the  stones  com- 
posing the  road,  has  been  violently  brought 
to  our  attention  by  the  motor — so  violently 
and  powerfully,  in  fact,  that  we  are  now 
well  aware  that  the  disadvantages,  discom- 
forts and  unhealthfulness  of  this  dust  far 
outweigh  any  good  it  may  formerly  have 
possessed. 

So  the  remedy  seems  to  be  to  cure  the 
defects  of  the  road.  And  the  writer  wishes 
to  repeat  again  here  what  he  has  frequently 
said  before,  i.  e.,  there  is  no  one  "best  way" 
nor  one  "best  material."  The  decision  as 
to  method  or  material  to  be  used  must  de- 
pend in  each  case  upon  conditions  of  traffic, 
availability  of  different  materials,  desires 
of  locality,  and  probable  changes  of  con- 
ditions during  the  life  of  the  work  decided 
on  to  be  done.     A  clear  recognition  of  thia 
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fact  is  important  for  good  work  and  econ- 
omy. It  is  somewhat  surprising  how  often 
it  appears  to  be  overlooked  even  among  those 
who  would  be  expected  to  appreciate  it 
most. 

Let  us  suppose  now  that  we  have  the  im- 
provement of  a  certain  road  contemplated, 
which,  when  completed,  is  certain  to  be 
used  daily  by  a  considerable  number  of 
motor  vehicles,  say,  not  less  than  twenty 
every  twenty-four  hours.  Then  there  is  no 
question  but  that  the  road  should  be  treated 
with  bitumen  either  during  or  immediately 
after  the  construction  of  the  surface  with 
gravel,  shells  or  broken  stone,  if  econom- 
ical and  satisfactory  maintenance  is  to  be 
had.  Its  treatment  may  also  be  justified 
for  other  reasons. 

There  may  be  said  to  be  three  ways  in 
which  a  road  surface  may  be  treated  with 
bitumen.    These  are: 

The  mixing  method. 

The  penetration  method. 

The  method  of  surface  applications,"  after 
construction  in  the  ordinary  manner. 

A  choice  of  these  methods  depends,  as 
before  stated,  upon  conditions.  Such  choice 
may  be  largely  affected  by  traffic  condi- 
tions, but  it  is  not  yet  clearly  established 
just  what  amount  of  traffic  demands  justi- 
fies a  selection  of  one  method  from  the 
others.  We  are  acquiring  information  on 
this  point  and  it  is  hoped  it  may  soon  be 
clearer. 

Generally,  however,  the  choice  is  largely 
affected  by  other  considerations,  such  as  of 
comfort,  health  and  satisfaction  to  the 
users  or  abutters,  and  the  writer  believes 
that  in  making  the  choice  it  is  well  to  be 
on  the  safe  side  from  all  these  viewpoints. 
It  is  almost  inevitable  that,  once  a  road  is 
well  improved,  the  previous  traffic  records 
will  become  almost  worthless  except  for 
historical  purposes.  Consequently  he  be- 
lieves that  apparent  extravagance  in  the 
choice  at  first  may  often  prove  later  to  have 
been  true  economy. 

Although  construction  alone  is  referred 
to  in  the  foregoing,  the  remarks  apply 
equally  well  to  reconstruction  or  to  repairs 
to  a  road  that  has  deteriorated  beyond  the 
point  where  a  surface  treatment  alone  can 
be  safely  expected  to  relieve  the  needs. 


At  this  point  the  writer  must  inject  the 
remark  that  it  is  his  opinion  that  recon- 
struction is  often  attempted  when  a  thor- 
ough surface  treatment  is  all  that  is  needed. 
He  is  convinced  that  in  the  near  future  the 
use  of  proper  surface  treatments  will  be  far 
wider  and  of  greater  satisfaction  than  it 
has  been  up  to  the  present. 

In  each  of  the  methods  referred  to,  a 
variety  of  materials  may  be  used.  At  the 
present  time,  except  possibly  in  the  case 
of  certain  asphalts  used  for  pavement  work, 
the  critical  characteristics  of  bituminous 
material  to  insure  its  being  satisfactory  in 
use  under  any  definite  method  or  condi- 
tions are  not  settled.  Gradually,  experi- 
ence with  them  is  clearing  up  the  problem, 
but  it  is  likely  to  be  some  time  yet,  owing 
to  the  variety  already  available  and  new 
forms  yearly  coming  out,  before  definite 
knowledge  will  be  had.  Such  knowledge 
will,  of  course,  be  hastened  by  cooperative 
effort  and  careful  coordinated  records  of 
work  done,  which  records  are  already  being 
collected  by  the  Committee  of  the  American 
Society  of  Civil  Engineers.  About  all  that 
can  be  said  now  is  that  certain  materials 
will  generally  give  good  results;  many  ma- 
terials will  be  satisfactory  when  properly 
used;  some  are  extremely  limited  in  their 
application,  and  some  are  practically  worth- 
less. 

There  is  another  large  consideration  for 
the  wider  use  of  bituminous  materials  for 
road  work.  By  such  use,  many  materials 
otherwise  unfit  for  road  surface — such,  for 
instance,  as  the  harder  sandstones,  granites, 
flints,  etc.,  without  binding  powers — can  be 
most  satisfactorily  availed  of  to  great  ad- 
vantage in  many  cases.  Also,  by  the  use 
of  bituminous  materials,  soft  stone,  oyster 
shells,  marl  and  even  sand,  can  be  made  to 
form  cheaply  a  road  surface  that  is  both 
highly  satisfactory  and  most  economical  in 
a  great  many  instances.  And  again,  by 
the  use  of  a  relatively  light  and  cheap  "car- 
peting" of  pitch  and  stone  chips  on  its 
surface,  the  writer  believes  that  many,  if 
not  all,  of  the  defects  of  concrete  for  a 
road  surface  will  be  overcome.  If  so,  a 
large  avenue  is  opened  for  progress  toward 
satisfaction  and  economy. 

The  selection  of  proper  methods  and  ma- 
terials to  fit  the  conditions  is  the  particular 
province   of   the   unbiased   and   competent 
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expert,  and  should  not  be  attempted  by  the 
inexperienced  nor  entrusted  to  an  ignorant 
or  prejudiced  party  unless  failure  in  some 
feature  of  the  work  is  to  be  expected. 

The  writer  wishes  to  suggest  briefly  two 
thoughts  more: 

The  first  cost  of  bituminous  roads  is  not 
a  correct  basis  for  the  proper  comparison 
of  either  materials  or  methods.  Desirable, 
even  satisfactory  as  such  roads  may  be,  they, 
like  all  other  roads,  require  also  mainten- 
ance. 

This  maintenance  means  expense  even 
though  reduced  from  the  earlier  figures  for 
such  work.  And  such  maintenance  should 
be,  with  bituminous  roads  as  well  as  with 
any  othere,  prompt,  sufficient  and  efficient. 


Highway  Administration 

In  his  address  before  the  American  Road 
Builders'  Association  at  Rochester,  N.  Y., 
in  November,  Mr.  J.  A.  Bensel,  State  Engi- 
neer and  Surveyor,  of  New  York,  expressed 
his  opinion  on  the  demand  for  taking  high- 
way matters  entirely  out  of  politics. 

"I  believe,"  said  he,  "that  the  heads  of 
state  highway  organizations  should  be  elec- 
tive officials,  as  they  are  in  New  York  state. 
Of  course,  those  having  to  do  with  the 
technical  part  of  the  work  are  supposedly 
immune  from  all  questions  of  politics  and 
do  not,  therefore,  come  under  any  necessity 
for  special  designation.  Being  in  the  main 
civil  service  employes  they  are  not  subject 
to  the  changes  that  occur. 

"1  was  much  impressed  a  short  time  since 
on  a  visit  of  inspection  in.  a  neighboring 
state  by  the  remarks  of  a  well-known  of- 
ficial and  road  builder  that  he  'shuddered 
to  think  of  the  condition  we  would  find  our- 
selves in  when  the  forty-one  men  in  whom 
were  vested  the  knowledge  of  good  road 
building  passed  away.'  I  think  he  was  se- 
rious too,  which  perhaps  might  indicate 
that  he  was  as  much  of  a  Scotchman  as  his 
name  would  indicate, 

"Proper  administration  of  highways  may 
be  reduced  to  the  proposition  of  selecting 
administrators  of  known  capacity,  and  in 
the  carrying  out  of  the  work  to  leave  them 
with  as  free  and  unhampered  control  as  is 
possible  under  the  laws  of  the  state  in  which 
they  are  working." 


California  Roads  and  Trees 

The  California  State  Board  of  Forestry 
is  to  join  the  State  Highway  Commission 
in  good  roads  work,  for  which  $18,000,000 
has  been  provided.  As  the  routes  for  the 
new  state  highways  are  selected  by  the 
commissioners,  experts  from  the  office  of 
State  Forester  Homans  will  make  investi- 
gations to  find  out  what  trees  thrive  best  in 
different  parts  of  the  state.  This  undertak- 
ing will  be  part  of  a  general  plan  which  is 
being  formulated  for  the  publication  of  a 
complete  work  dealing  with  the  selection, 
planting  and  care  of  shade  and  ornamental 
trees  in  city  streets  and  parks  and  along 
country  roads.  Trees  especially  adapted 
to  the  soil  and  climate  of  the  various  sec- 
tions of  the  state  will  be  named  by  the  State 
Forester  and  planted  under  his  supervision. 
If  the  commission  decides  to  construct  a 
main  highway  reaching  from  the  Oregon 
border  to  the  Arizona  line,  that  road,  tra- 
versing the  entire  length  of  the  state,  would 
within  a  few  years  be  a  continuous  driveway 
between  trees  of  many  kinds,  from  the  na- 
tive pines  and  oaks  to  palms,  magnolias, 
eucalyptus,  pepper  trees  and  others  from 
other  states  and  from  foreign  countries. 


Planning  for  Good   Roads 

Good  roads  work  for  the  coming  year 
was  mapped  out  at  a  meeting  of  the  direc- 
tors of  the  American  Association  for  High- 
way Improvement  held  in  Washington  early 
in  December.  It  was  decided  to  continue 
the  policy  of  aiding  all  local  organizations 
in  all  their  plans  for  arousing  interest  in 
the  movement  and  in  the  actual  work  of 
road  improvement.  More  than  100  new 
local  and  state  associations  had  been 
formed  in  various  parts  of  the  country  dur- 
ing the  past  twelve  months. 

James  S.  Harlan,  interstate  commerce 
commissioner,  was  elected  chairman  of  the 
board;  W.  W.  Finley,  President  of  the 
Southern  Railway  Company,  chairman  of 
the  executive  committee;  Thomas  Nelson 
Page,  chairman  of  the  membership  com- 
mittee; William  T.  Beatty,  of  Chicago, 
chairman  of  the  finance  committee,  while 
John  B.  Thayer,  Second  Vice-President  of 
the  Pennsylvania  Railroad,  and  Lewis  H. 
Parker,  President  of  the  South  Carolina 
Cotton  Manufacturers'  Association,  were 
elected  to  fill  vacancies  on  the  board. 


What  Civic  Clubs  Are  Doing 


How  It  Is  Done  at  Grand  Forks 

By  thorough  organization  and  able,  wise 
tackling  of  problems  the  women's  civic 
league  of  Grand  Eorks,  N.  D.,  has  accom- 
plished wonders,  and  has  won  the  respect 
and  cooperation  of  other  municipal  work- 
ers. Mr.  Morton  feels  that  this  little  city 
deserves  to  have  a  good  word  said  for  it, 
since  it  is  full  of  the  right  kind  of  public 
spirit  and  civic  pride. 
To  the  Editor  of  The  American  City: 

The  women's  civic  league  idea  had  its  in- 
ception in  the  shortcomings  of  municipal 
management — no  man  can  deny  this  fact. 
Had  sanitation,  street  cleaning  and  street 
beautifying  always  been  as  well  looked  after 
as  fire  protection  and  police  regulation 
usually  are,  the  women  might  never  have 
found  it  necessaiy  to  band  together  in  their 
demands  for  civic  improvements  and  mu- 
nicipal reforms.  Since  they  began  to  unite, 
however,  city  fathers  have  come  to  realize 
the  contributory  value  of  the  women's 
league,  and  in  most  cases  have  given  to  its 
work  the  recognition,  if  not  invariably  the 
assistance,  that  it  deserves. 

Civic  leagues  are  now  to  be  found  every- 
where, from  metropolis  to  village,  but  it  is 
in  the  city  of  moderate  size  that  the  move- 
ment makes  itself  most  felt.  A  conspicu- 
ous example  may  be  cited  in  Grand  Forks, 
North  Dakota,  which  has  about  14,000  popu- 
lation and  is  one  of  the  cleanest  little  cities 
on  the  map.  Its  civic  league  was  estab- 
lished with  the  cooperation  and  endorse- 
ment of  the  commercial  club  in  1909,  since 
which  date  a  city  only  fairly  tidy  and 
sanitary  has  been  transformed  into  a  veri- 
table Spotless  Town. 

"How  did  you  accomplish  so  much  in 
two  years?"  was  asked  of  a  prominent 
league  member,  who  promptly  replied,  "By 
our  splendid  organization."  This  organiza- 
tion, with  its  numerous  subdivisions,  cer- 
tainly provides  a  task  for  every  woman;  in 
addition  to  the  president,  two  vice-presi- 
dents, secretary-treasurer  and  two  press 
representatives,  there  are  seven  ward-presi- 
dents, each  having  under  her  direction  a 
committee  on  streets  and  alleys  and  a 
beautifying  committee. 

The  largest  general  committee  is  that  in 
charge  of  pure  food  inspection,  with  twenty 
members.     Mrs.  K.  A.   Sprague,  inspector 


for  this  committee,  personally  investigates 
conditions  in  every  grocery,  butcher's  shop, 
bakery,  candy-kitchen,  hotel  and  restaurant 
within  city  limits.  Each  month  Mrs. 
Sprague  turns  in  reports  to  the  Council, 
the  Mayor,  and  State  Pure  Food  Inspector 
E.  F.  Ladd.  The  food-inspection  commit- 
tee has  secured  the  improved  screening  and 
ventilation  of  slaughter-houses,  the  inside 
screening  of  grocers'  show  windows,  the 
banishment  of  meat  displays  from  butchers' 
shops,  and  the  abolishment,  of  sidewalk 
fruit  stands.  It  has  actually  done  this,  not 
merely  talked  about  it.  One  may  go  up 
and  down  the  business  streets  in  Grand 
Forks  without  seeing  a  morsel  of  food  ex- 
posed for  sale  outside  stores  and  markets, 
or  go  through  the  stores  and  markets  them- 
selves without  perceiving  any  violation  of 
pure  food  regulations. 

The  Grand  Forks  Civic  League  also  has 
the  general  supervision  of  garbage  collec- 
tion. The  ordinance  giving  it  this  author- 
ity was  passed  through  the  influence  of  Dr. 
A.  A.  Westeen,  municipal  health  officer,  who 
knew  that  the  women  could  be  relied  upon 
to  see  that  the  work  was  properly  done.  A 
junior  branch  of  the  League  has  been  estab- 
lished among  the  school  children,  to  whom 
flower  seeds  and  hardy  shrubs  are  given 
every  spring.  The  "clean-up"  zeal  of  these 
juniors  is  rewarded  occasionally  by  a  pic- 
nic, a  day  at  the  State  Fair,  or  free  admis- 
sion to  an  entertaining  and  instructive 
moving-picture  show.  Funds  are  raised  by 
giving  entertainments  of  various  kinds. 

The  League  always  stands  ready  to  assist 
in  other  lines  of  municipal  work:  it  has 
been  most  helpful  to  the  park  board  and  the 
cemetery  association,  and  to  the  commercial 
club  it  has  proved  an  indispensable  ally. 
When  the  new  Way  of  Light  was  intro- 
duced in  Grand  Forks,  the  Civic  League 
was  called  upon  to  settle  a  dispute  as  to 
whether  the  lighting-poles  should  be  black 
or  aluminum-gray;  and  by  choosing  the 
gray  it  demonstrated  that  its  members  are 
endowed  not  only  with  artistic  sense  but 
with  some  scientific  discernment  as  well. 
Any  town  that  contemplates  installing 
black  poles  for  group-lights  will  do  well  to 
consider  the  gray  poles  as  an  alternative. 

The  Grand  Forks  situation  has  a  useful 
little  moral,   pointing  two   ways.     To  the 
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women's  league  it  says,  "Be  sure  you  or- 
ganize thoroughly  and  work  practically"; 
and  to  commercial  bodies  it  offers  the  equal- 
ly pertinent  advice,  "Always  stand  back  of 
your  woman's  league,  not  in  front  of  it, 
when  it  takes  the  field  for  civic  betterment." 
L.  Curry  Morton. 
St.  Paul,  Minn. 

The  Victoria  Civic  Association 

In  November,  1910,  The  American  City 
reported  the  civic  work  of  the  woman's 
club  in  Victoria,  Texas,  now  known  as  the 
Victoria  Civic  Association.  The  account 
just  received  of  the  work  during  1910-11 
shows  an  exceedingly  active  spirit.  The 
club  is  a  member  of  the  American  Civic 
Association,  and  its  delegate  to  the  meeting 
of  the  national  body  in  December,  1910, 
brought  home  many  good  plans  for  civic 
improvement  that  have  helped  to  make  this 
a  rich  year.  Miss  Genevieve  Power  is 
President  of  the  club. 

The  sparrow  extermination  crusade  was 
begun  again  early  in  March,  1911,  with 
Mrs.  W.  J.  Craig  as  chairman.  Last  year 
4,000  eggs  were  collected.  One  cent  is 
offered  for  each  matured  bird,  and  half  a 
cent  for  each  egg.  The  fight  against  flies, 
mosquitoes  and  bats  has  also  been  carried 
on  with  vigor. 

The  free  rest  room  for  rural  shoppers  is 
still  being  sustained,  and  is  visited  by  large 
crowds  of  country  people  daily,  who  make 
it  their  headquarters.  A  competent  care- 
taker is  in  charge  of  the  large,  nicely  ap- 
pointed room.  Two  beautiful  window 
boxes  have  recently  been  put  in  place.  The 
Elks  Club  donates  all  its  month-old  maga- 
zines to  the  room. 

At  the  petition  of  the  club  the  City 
Council  has  passed  ordinances  for  the  com- 
pulsory screening  of  all  fruits  and  vege- 
tables by  grocerymen,  and  the  prohibition 
of  spitting  on  streets  and  sidewalks  under 
penalty  of  a  $5  fine.  The  Association  had 
placards  bearing  this  ordinance  printed  and 
tacked  on  every  prominent  street  corner  in 
town. 

December  seventh  was  again  kept  as  Ar- 
bor Day.  Many  trees  were  planted  by  the 
children  in  both  white  and  negro  schools, 
and  many  citizens  observed  the  day. 

The  last  week  in  January  was  Kose 
Week,  and  more  than  2,000  roses  were 
planted.  The  Civic  Association  planted 
two  dozen  roses  on  the  grounds  around  the 


City  Hall,  and  presented  one  dozen  to  the 
Victoria  High  School.  The  Current  Liter- 
ature Club  donated  one  dozen  rose  bushes 
to  school  grounds  and  the  City  Hall.  The 
railroad  officials  planted  roses  and  other- 
wise beautified  the  parks  near  the  station. 
Three  dozen  roses  given  by  the  Victoria 
Nursery  Company  were  planted  in  a  large 
crescent  on  City  Park.  The  societies  rep- 
resenting the  various  churches  planted 
roses  on  their  church  grounds.  The  in- 
fluence was  not  confined  to  Victoria;  many 
of  the  surrounding  towns  followed  in  the 
good  work. 

March  10  was  Clean-up  Day.  Under 
supervision  of  members  of  the  Association 
the  town  was  divided  into  wards  and  2,000 
dodgers  bearing  the  Mayor's  proclamation 
were  distributed.  The  negroes  were  es- 
pecially enthusiastic  about  cleaning  up. 
The  expenses  were  met  by  an  appropriation 
from  the  Council,  and  the  day  was  most 
successfully  observed. 

The  Club  had  fifty  anti-tuberculosis 
"don't"  placards  printed,  and  presented 
them  to  the  white,  Mexican  and  negro 
schools  in  the  city,  one  placard  being  hung 
in  each  schoolroom. 

One  of  Victoria's  enterprising  merchants, 
Mr.  Gervais,  gave  the  club  the  profits  of 
the  pure  food  contest  and  cake  sale  inau- 
gurated by  him  and  held  in  his  store.  Three 
prizes  were  awarded  for  the  best  cakes,  after 
which  the  cakes  were  sold.  Quite  a  good 
sum  was  added  to  the  Club's  treasury. 


The  St.  Louis  Civic  League's 
Complaint  Service 

A  temporary  complaint  bureau  has  been 
established  by  the  Civic  League  of  St.  Louis 
to  prove  how  helpful  such  a  bureau,  munic- 
ipally established,  would  be  both  to  city 
officials  and  the  public.  A  complaint  post- 
card, addressed  to  the  Civic  League,  was 
sent  out  to  each  of  the  League's  1,600  mem- 
bers, on  which  such  nuisances  as  insanitary 
alleys,  damaged  street  lights,  broken  side- 
walks and  unhealthful  odors,  could  be  re- 
ported. Cards  for  reporting  violations  of 
the  anti-smoke  law  to  the  Women's  Organ- 
ization for  Smoke  Abatement  were  also  sent 
out  at  the  same  time. 

Each  complaint  was  to  be  referred  to  the 
proper  city  department,  and  the  action  taken 
will  be  reported  by  the  League  to  the  com- 
plainant. 
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Dustless  Roads 

COST 

lyioc.  per  Square  Yard  per  Season 

WITH 

TASSCOIL 

^he  Perfect  Dust  Layer 


I 


F  your  average  cost. for  keeping  your  roads 
dustless  has  exceeded  l%oC.  per  square 
yard  for  the  season  of  1911,  kindly  write 

us  for  facts  and  figures  for  treating  roads  with 

Tasscoil. 

Tasscoil  is  Stainless,  Odorless  and  Water- 
White;  can  be  applied  from  an  ordinary  street 
sprinkling  cart;  will  not  track  into  houses. 
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Suggestions  for  Social  Surveys  of 
Small  Cities  or  Towns 

Under  the  title  of  "Knowing  One's  Own 
Community"  *  Dr.  Carol  Aronovici  has 
written  a  pamphlet  of  much  practical  value 
to  civic  clubs  and  to  social  workers  gener- 
ally. Its  purpose  is  outlined  by  the  author 
as  follows: 

"We  believe  that  human  nature  under 
proper  conditions  is  capable  of  vastly  great- 
er efficiency,  service  and  happiness  than 
present  conditions  have  ever  made  possible 
of  attainment.  Each  locality  presents  its 
own  special  problems  of  human  conserva- 
tion and  community  efficiency,  and  it  is  the 
purpose  of  this  bulletin  to  guide  public- 
spirited  citizens  in  the  work  of  ascertain- 
ing the  conditions  that  prevail  in  their  own 
community,  particularly  small  cities  and 
towns.  When  the  facts  are  known  and 
the  good  is  balanced  against  the  bad,  a 
consciousness  of  public  responsibility  is 
bound  to  result  which  will  blast  the  way 
towards  improvements  of  a  constructive, 
far  reaching  and  permanent  character.  This 
will  result  in  a  standard  of  human  efficiency 
that  will  affect  both  production  and  its  re- 
wards in  a  manner  that  will  create  a  com- 
munity patriotism  worthy  of  its  brother,  the 
national  love  of  country  and  nation." 

To  secure  an  accurate  knowledge  of 
existing  conditions  in  any  community,  it 
is  essential  that  those  making  the  survey 
shall  have  the  most  definite  ideas  possible 
as  to  what  information  they  really  want. 
In  this  respect  Dr.  Aronovici's  pamphlet 
will  be  found  particularly  helpful,  for  a 
considerable  part  of  it  comprises  lists  of 
such  questions  classified  under  various 
headings.  These  include  questions  indicat- 
ing just  the  kind  of  information  which  the 
survey  should  secure  on  types  of  industry, 
unemployment,  welfare  work,  health,  hous- 
ing, amusements,  education,  juvenile  de- 
linquency, etc.  In  conclusion,  it  is  pointed 
out  by  the  author  that 

"it  is  important  that  the  work  of  the  sur- 
veying committee  should  not  end  with  the 
knowledge  of  facts,  but  that  a  definite  con- 
structive program  of  public  action  will  be 
formulated  which  will  include  every  phase 


•  Bulletin  No.  20  of  the  Department  of 
■Social  and  Public  Service,  American  Unitarian 
Association,   Boston.      77   pages. 
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of  community  life  studied  and  will  affect 
every  important  aspect  of  the  social,  politi- 
cal and  industrial  life  of  the  people." 

The  Commission  Plan 

Commission  Government  in  American 
Cities,*  by  Ernest  S.  Bradford,  Ph.D.,  is  the 
most  recent  addition  to  The  Citizen's  Li- 
brary of  Economics,  Politics  and  Sociology, 
edited  by  Kichard  T.  Ely,  Ph.D.,  LL.D. 

This  work  is  especially  suited  to  the  re- 
quirements of  the  average  citizen,  giving 
him  in  compact  form  the  essential  facts  of 
the  history  and  development  of  the  com- 
mission idea  as  applied  to  city  government. 
It  further  partakes  of  the  character  of  a 
text  book  in  that  much  space  is  devoted  to 
the  development  of  details  in  city  manage- 
ment under  the  new  system. 

Under  the  second  general  division  of  the 
book,  "A  Comparison  of  Forms  of  Commis- 
sion Government,"  the  working  details  are 
set  forth.  These  are  such  as  would  be  re- 
quired by  the  citizen  desirous  of  under- 
standing Commission  Government  suffi- 
ciently well  to  take  practical  part  in  a  move- 
ment for  a  new  charter  in  his  own  town. 

The  following  chapter  heads  selected  from 
a  list  of  twenty-seven  indicate  the  careful 
scope  of  the  work  and  its  suitableness,  for 
reference,  in  the  hands  of  the  student  or 
practical  reformer:  "The  Small  Board," 
"Concentration  of  Municipal  Authority," 
"Each  Commissioner  Head  of  a  Depart- 
ment," "Checks,"  "Publicity." 

Perhaps  the  keynote  of  the  work  may  be 
taken  from  the  preface. 

"The  Commission  Plan  gives  to  a  small 
board  of  city  directors  elected  by  the  mu- 
nicipal stockholders — that  is,  the  voters — 
all  the  corporate  powers  of  the  municipal- 
ity." 

Fifteen  pages  devoted  to  reference  books, 
magazine  articles,  bulletins,  special  papers 
and  addresses  dealing  with  the  Commission 
Plan,  and  a  full  index,  make  this  book  a 
most  desirable  reference  work  either  for  the 
novice  or  more  well  informed  student. 


*  The  Macmillan  Company,  New  York,  1911, 
xiv-|-359  pp.;  ?1.3j  postpaid. 
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SOLVAY 

GRANULATED    CALCIUM    CHLORIDE 
The  Modern  Road  Binder 

Keeps  this  road  in  perfect  condition — absolutely  dustless  the  year 
round,  and  protects  the  surface  from  wear  under  heavy  auto  traffic. 

Black,  ugly,  greasy,  slippery  roads  are  unnecessary.  Solvay  Granu- 
lated Calcium  Chloride  does  not  change  the  appearance  of  the  road.  It  is 
a  dry,  stainless,  odorless  chemical  salt  that  upon  exposure  to  the  air  im- 
mediately gathers  moisture  in  the  driest  weather.  Sown  dry  by  hand, 
hand  cart  or  horse  distributor  by  unskilled  labor,  without  interfering  with 
traffic.  Maintenance  expense  50%  less  than  watering.  One  application 
lasts  for  months. 

Engineers  and  road  commissioners  are  invited  to  witness  demonstra- 
tions at  their  convenience.  Investigate  this  winter  the  excellent  condition 
and  remarkably  low  up-keep  of  Solvay  Process  roads  in  your  vicinity. 

Illustrated  Road  Book  and  Full  Information  Free  on  Request. 


THE  SOLVAY  PROCESS  CO. 


Syracuse,  N.  Y. 
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Other  Books  and  Pamphlets  Received 


The  Department  of  Child  Hygiene  ok 
THE  EussELL  Sage  FOUNDATION.  Activities 
and  Publications.  Published  by  the  De- 
partment.    1911.     16  pp. 

An  account  of  the  activities  of  the  De- 
partment, with  suggestions  as  to  ways  in 
which  it  can  cooperate  with  local  agencies. 
The  bulletin  contains  a  complete  list  of  the 
publications  of  the  Department  and  of  the 
books  published  by  the  Russell  Sage  Foun- 
dation. 

A  Plan  of  Social  Work  for  the  Federal 
Council  of  the  Churches  of  Christ  in 
America.  Prepared  by  The  Federal  Coun- 
cil Commission  on  the  Church  and  Social 
Service.    1911.    5  pp. 

"The  various  forms  of  social  uplift  which 
are  before  the  church  offer  one  of  the  most 
vital  and  permanent  of  reasons  and  oppor- 
tunities for  federation.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  opportunities  for  social  service  are  of 
such  a  nature  that  they  can  be  fulfilled,  in 
large  measure,  only  by  the  churches  acting 
together.  Social  service  is  thus  in  part  the 
basis  of  the  Federal  Council,  and  the  Fed- 
eral Council  offers  the  basis  for  social  serv- 
ice." 

Shall  Cities  Get  Along  With  Account- 
ing Methods  Obsolete  in  Efficient  Pri- 
vate Business?  Metz  Fund,  No.  16.  Bu- 
reau of  Municipal  Research,  New  York 
City.    1911.    8  pp. 

A  brief  argument  for  making  citizens  take 
an  active  part  in  municipal  finances  by  using 
modern  accounting  methods  and  making  the 
forms  of  municipal  reports  complete  and 
comprehensive. 

Citizens'  Free  Employment  Bureau.  By 
Fred  A.  King,  Superintendent.  Prepared 
under  the  direction  of  John  R.  Commons. 
Milwaukee  Bureau  of  Economy  and  Effi- 
ciency, Bulletin  No.  6.  September  1,  1911. 
15  pp. 

Telling  how  the  Bureau  was  established, 
how  it  operates  and  what  it  has  accom- 
plished, and  outlining  the  definite  lines  on 
M'hich  such  a  free  public  employment  office 
should  be  conducted. 

Proceedings  of  the  Third  National  Con- 
ference ON  City  Planning.  Philadelphia, 
Pa.,  May  15-17,  1911.  xi-f293  pp.  $1.62 
postpaid. 

"The  papers  presented  at  the  Conference 
appear  in  full,  but  the  discussions,  both  pre- 
pared and  extemporaneous,  have  been  for 
the  most  part  somewhat  shortened  in  the 
effort  to  keep  the  Proceedings  within  the 
covers  of  one  volume,  and  yet  to  eliminate 
nothing  except  explanations  or  repetitions." 
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The  Identification  of  the  Misfit  Child. 
By  Leonard  P.  Ayres,  Ph.D.  Reprinted 
from  The  American  School  Board  Journal 
by  the  Department  of  Child  Hygiene,  Rus- 
sell Sage  Foundation.    1911.    13  pp. 

A  preliminary  report  of  a  cooperative  in- 
vestigation made  by  the  Division  of  Educa- 
tion of  the  Russell  Sage  Foundation  and  the 
superintendents  of  schools  of  29  cities.  Il- 
lustrated by  statistical  tables  and  a  diagram. 
A  "quantitative"  study  of  "phases  of  school 
conditions  and  results  which  are  measured 
in  terms  of  time." 

The  Tale  of  a  City  Told  in  Facts  and 
Figures.  Omaha's  Financial,  Commercial 
and  Manufacturing  Resources  Epitomized. 
Prepared  under  the  direction  of  George  W. 
Craig,  City  Engineer. 

This  little  ten-page  folder  is  presented 
with  the  compliments  of  the  Mayor  and 
Council  of  Omana,  Neb.,  and  summarizes  the 
natural  advantages,  the  industrial  activities, 
and  the  public  improvements  of  this  steadily 
growing  city.  It  is  illustrated  with  views  of 
the  retail  and  wholesale  districts. 

Digest  of  the  Powers  and  Duties  of 
THE  Officers  and  Boards  of  the  City  of 
Hoboken,  N.  J.  Robert  L.  Stevens  Fund 
for  Municipal  Research  in  Hoboken.  1911. 
64  pp. 

Emphasizing  "the  present  confusion  and 
the  need  for  simple,  workable  substitutes 
which  will  adapt  the  charter,  ordinances  and 
statutes  to  Hoboken's  present  population 
and  problems.  Hoboken's  so-called  charter 
goes  back  to  1855,  when  the  city  was  in- 
corporated by  act  of  legislature.  Its  popula- 
tion was  then  6,727.    In  1911  it  is  70,000." 

Views  in  Sherman  Park,  Sioux  Falls, 
So.  Dak.     1911.    38  pp. 

Eighteen  views  in  the  tract  of  land  do- 
nated to  Sioux  Falls  within  the  past  year  by 
one  of  its  citizens.  Opening  up  roads  and 
building  bridges  have  displayed  the  great 
natural  beauty  of  this  former  pasture  land. 
Charming  comment  on  each  view.  The  little 
pamphlet  is  suggestive  for  park  commission- 
ers in  small  places. 

Free  Legal  Aid.  By  Fred  A.  King.  Bul- 
letin No.  7  of  the  Milwaukee  Bureau  of 
Economy  and  Efficiency.  Prepared  under 
the  direction  of  John  R.  Commons.  Oc- 
tober 30,  1911.    16  pp. 

A  report  prepared  to  support  a  bill  before 
the  legislature  for  the  creation  of  a  munic- 
ipal bureau  to  furnish  free  legal  aid  and 
advice  to  persons  financially  unable  to  hire 
an  attorney. 
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Mr.  City  Official : 

Are  you  aware  of  the  fact  that  the  most  telling 
Campaign  you  can  possibly  make  for  re-election,  is  the  record 
you  have  made  during  the  tenure  of  your  Official  Term? 
Progressive  people  admire  a  progressive  official. 

PROGRESSIVENESS  IS  THE  KEYNOTE  OF  OUR  TIME 

There  was  a  time  when  people  carried  a  Tin  Lantern 
perforated  full  of  holes  with  a  Tallow  Candle  burning  inside, 
to  light  their  pathway.  This  gave  way  in  Cities  to  gas  or 
gasoline  lamp  posts,  placed  at  Street  Crossings,  and  this  was 

PROGRESS 

Then  came  the  Electric  Arc  Lamps  suspended  in  mid 
air,  placed  long  distances  apart,  blinding  you  with  its  splut- 
tering as  you  approached,  then  blinding  you  more  as  you 
passed  into  the  dark  spaces  between  lamps,  and  "even  though 
50  per  cent,  of  its  efficiency  was  sent  up  toward  Heaven,  it  was 

MORE  PROGRESS 


Mr.  Mayor  or  Mr.  Councilman: 

//  you  wish  to  ingratiate  yourself 
forever  with  your  citizens  write 


The  Sterling  Electrical  Mfg.  Co. 

WARREN,  OHIO 


For 


"WARREN  BEAUTIFUL" 

and 


FREE    FOR    THE    ASKING 


"FROM  POST  HOLE  TO  LIGHTS  ON  "      Please  mention  American  City 
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Municipal  News  and  Notes 


New  York  City's  Milk  Supply 

Important  new  measures  for  the  sanitary- 
protection  of  the  milk  supply  of  New  York 
City  are  being  undertaken  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health.  The  first  of  a  series  of 
conferences  on  this  plan  was  held  on  De- 
cember 7,  and  was  attended  by  representa- 
tives of  milk  dealers  and  producers,  the  of- 
ficials of  the  Department  of  Health  whose 
duties  relate  to  the  inspection  of  milk, 
besides  three  eminent  physicians,  special- 
ists in  infant  feeding,  who  are  particularly 
interested  in  the  milk  problem  of  the  city, 
namely.  Dr.  Eowland  G.  Freeman,  Sec- 
retary of  the  Certified  Mill^  Commission  of 
the  Medical  Society  of  the  County  of  New 
York,  Dr.  William  P.  Northrup  and  Dr.  L. 
Emmett  Holt.  Commissioner  Lederle  ex- 
plained the  plans  of  the  Department,  which 
will  include  the  pasteurization  of  all  but 
certain  special  grades  of  milk,  and  will 
require  an  official  classification  of  the  milk 
supply  into  three  grades,  with  a  distinctive 
label  for  each:  Grade  A  for  infants  and 
children.  Grade  B  for  adults,  Grade  C  for 
cooking  and  manufacturing. 


Women's  Work  for  Schools 

A  leaflet  giving  the  result  of  an  inquiry 
on  civic  cooperation  with  public  schools, 
made  by  the  New  York  City  Bureau  of 
Municipal  Eesearch,  shows  that  of  315  city 
superintendents,  200  mention  women's  co- 
operation. Reports  of  women's  work  in 
125  cities  itemize  the  nature  of  the  as- 
sistance given.  Playgrounds  are  at  the  top 
of  the  list,  as  reported  from  YD  cities,  while 
school  gardens  have  been  aided  in  52  places 
out  of  the  125.  Among  the  other  ways  in 
which  women  have  helped  the  public  schools 
we  find  the  following:  domestic  science, 
public  lectures,  sanitary  improvements, 
decorations,  examination  for  physical  de- 
fects, relief  of  needy,  securing  women  on 
school  board,  instruction  in  hygiene  and 
civics,  group  instruction  of  parents,  fresh 
air  in  all  rooms,  school  lunches,  improve- 
ments in  school  law  and  increased  school 
budget. 

The  bright  and  dark  sides  of  the  reports 
from  these  125  cities  are  graphically  shown 
on  this  leaflet.  There  are  109  places  on 
the  list  where  women  have  done  nothing 
for  the  establishment  of  open-air  rooms  or 


schools.   A  statement  like  that  ought  to  be 
a  cudgel  of  reproof  to  stimulate  workers. 

a» 

Cincinnati's  Tuberculosis  Hospital 

The  new  tuberculosis  hospital  in  Cincin- 
nati has  been  built  out  of  the  proceeds  of 
a  $350,000  bond  issue  voted  at  the  recent 
general  election.  The  campaign  which  re- 
sulted in  a  heavy  vote  in  favor  of  the 
bonds,  was  carried  on  by  the  Anti-Tuber- 
culosis League,  which  had  previously  super- 
vised the  drawing  of  the  plans  for  the  build- 
ing. The  new  hospital  will  be  located  on 
Price  Hill,  one  of  the  western  suburbs  of 
the  city,  and  is  to  be  built  along  the  most 
modern  lines  and  to  be  devoted  exclusively 
to  tuberculosis  patients. 

In  addition  to  this,  Cincinnati  is  building 
a  new  modern  general  hospital. 

Improving  Albany's  River  Front 

The  report  of  the  committee  of  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  of  Albany,  N.  Y.,  on 
the  improvement  of  the  river  front  has  been 
presented  to  the  Albany  City  Council. 

At  present  the  docks  are  dilapidated;  a 
large  portion  of  the  water  front  is  filled  up 
and  useless;  passenger  and  freight  trans- 
portation is  congested  and  inconvenient, 
with  dangerous  grade  crossings;  the  trolley 
situation  at  the  foot  of  State  Street,  near 
the  river,  is  unsatisfactory,  and  trafiic  is 
hampered  by  narrow,  badly  paved  streets. 

The  committee's  recommendations  in- 
clude railroad  approaches  into  the  city  by 
an  elevated  structure ;  larger  railroad  yards ; 
bigger,  modern  and  conveniently  located 
freight  houses;  an  attractively  screened 
freight  yard,  and  the  removal  of  a  number 
of  grade  crossings.  By  filling  in  the  basin 
to  the  new  bulkhead  line  the  rest  of  the 
basin  will  become  available  for  docks  and 
harbor.  A  new  concrete  dock,  a  new  Quay 
Street  along  this  dock,  and  a  concrete  bridge 
from  the  new  dock  to  the  State  Street  pier 
are  also  features  of  the  plan.  Widening 
Broadway,  straightening  State  Street,  and 
making  between  these  two  streets  a  tri- 
angular plaza,  as  a  center  around  which  the 
trolley  cars  will  turn  to  start  again  from 
the  new  trolley  and  express  terminal  near 
by,  are  a  part  of  the  plan  for  relieving  trac- 
tion difficulties.  If  the  plan  is  carried  out 
the  entire  water  frontage  will  be  owned  by 
the  city. 
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To  Attract  the  Birds 

The  Detroit  Mycological  Club  is  work- 
ing hard  to  secure  the  planting  of  the  city 
parks  and  boulevards  with  native  wild  flow- 
ers and  shrubs,  and  the  plan  has  the  ap- 
proval of  Charles  Moore,  Chairman  of  the 
Committee  in  charge  of  beautifying  the 
city,  as  well  as  David  E.  Heineman  and 
other  well  known  citizens.  The  Michigan 
Audubon  Society  has  offered  its  support  in 
this  work,  hoping  that  by  planting  shrubs 
with  berries  which  our  wild  birds  are  ac- 
customed to  eating,  a  larger  number  of 
birds  may  visit  the  city.  This  is  an  im- 
portant matter  to  consider  in  connection 
with  the  cultivating  and  planting  of  school 
grounds. 

4)1 

Local  Trade  Reciprocity 

A  campaign  has  been  inaugurated  by  the 
Committee  of  One  Hundred  of  the  Dubuque 
Industrial  Corporation  to  promote  a  greater 
measure  of  reciprocity  among  Dubuque 
manufacturers,  jobbers,  retailers  and  con- 
sumers. The  movement  was  launched  at  a 
meeting  held  December  13,  the  subject  be- 
ing introduced  in  a  letter  from  Secretary 
Clarence  A.  Cotton  to  President  Lester  C. 
Bissell.  The  advantages  to  the  commercial 
and  civic  development  of  Dubuque  of  pro- 
moting the  prosperity  of  local  manufac- 
turers and  merchants  were  strongly  em- 
phasized by  Mr.  Cotton.  As  a  result  of 
his  letter  and  the  discussion  which  followed, 
a  resolution  was  adopted  inaugurating  a 
^'buy  at  home"  campaign,  and  providing 
for  the  publication  of  a  classified  list  of 
the  membership  of  the  Dubuque  Industrial 
Corporation. 

Work  of  the  Pittsburgh 
Civic  Commission 

The  two  years'  work  of  the  Pittsburgh 
Civic  Commission  is  reported  in  its  new 
Civic  Bulletin,  the  first  issue  of  which  ap- 
peared in  October,  1911.  The  adoption  of 
modem  business  methods  by  the  city  has 
heen  one  of  the  main  purposes  of  the  Com- 
mission, which  also  inaugurated  and  or- 
ganized the  movement  to  obtain  the  new 
council  of  nine  respected  and  able  citizens. 
Its  work  for  city  planning  has  secured  the 
report  of  Messrs.  Bion  J.  Arnold,  John  E. 
Preeman  and  Frederick  Law  Olmsted,  which 
is  accepted  as  a  fundamental  authority  on 


the  scope  and  method  of  planning  for  cities 
in  general.  The  Commission's  work  for 
housing  and  sanitation  is  presented  in  the 
November  issue  of  the  Civic  Bulletin, 
which  shows  a  way  to  supply  cheap,  health- 
ful, conveniently  located  and  attractive 
homes  for  working  men  on  the  now  unused, 
steep  and  unsightly  hillsides  of  the  city. 

The  report  of  the  Commission  on  the  ex- 
penditures of  the  Department  of  Charities 
shows  that  Pittsburgh  is  divided  into 
twelve  districts  for  free  medical  service  to 
the  poor,  with  one  physician  for  each.  The 
rate  per  visit  of  each  is  obtained  by  divid- 
ing his  salary  by  the  number  of  visits  re- 
ported, and  the  inequalities  in  the  pay  of 
these  doctors  are  great.  Such  differences 
indicate  the  possibility  of  decreasing  and 
rearranging  districts  and  so  saving  money 
for  the  taxpayers. 
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COMPARATIVE    COST    OF    FREE    MEDICAL 
SERVICE  IN  AMERICAN  CITIES 

Referring  to  the  accompanying  illustra- 
tion, we  learn  that  the  cost  in  Pittsburgh  is 
most  fairly  shown  by  excluding  District  1, 
where  much  of  the  work  is  examination  for 
admission  to  city  homes  and  the  rate  per 
visit  is  only  26  cents.  In  Washington  prac- 
tically all  visits  are  at  patients'  iiouses;  in 
other  cities  about  one-half  are  office  visits. 
In  view  of  this  showing  the  Budget  Con- 
ference recommended  that  the  districts  in 
the  city  be  rearranged  so  as  to  relieve 
District  1  and  equalize  rates  paid  through- 
out the  city;  also  that  two  physicians  less 
be  employed,  which  would  reduce  the  rate 
from  75  cents  to  65  cents.  Mutual  benefit 
societies  and  insurance  companies  make 
contracts  with  doctors  to  call  anywhere  in 
the  city  at  50  cents  per  visit. 
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EverAvear 

kZJllU CO    Kindergartens, 
Schools,  Playgrounds,  Parks 


LARGE  5L1DE 

16  FOOT    SLIDl) 


SMALL  SLIDE 

^mhdlbgarten) 


All-Steel  galvanized  step  approach 
with  safety  hand  rails,  and  steel 
trestle  support.  Furnished  with 
either  heavy  galvanized  sheet  Metal, 
or  Clear  Maple  wooden  Bottom. 

Made  in  Kindergarten  Size,  16  foot  length, 
and  32  foot  toboggan  length. 

TheEverwearMfg.Co. 

Springfield,  Ohio 


NEW  GYMNASIUMS 


We  are  at  all  times  glad  to  assist  in  planning  new  gymnasiums.  Our  assistance 
is  offered  free  of  charge  and  without  obligation.  It  should  prove  reliable,  in  view  of 
our  thirty-eight  years'  experience. 

Our  new  publication,  "Useful  Information  for  Architects  Planning  Gymnasiums," 
is  also  interesting  and  valuable  to  the  persons  who  will  supervise  the  work  in  the 
gymnasium  when  it  is  completed. 

It  contains  plans  of  typical  gymnasiums  for  Schools,  Colleges,  Y.  M,  C.  A.'s., 
Clubs,  etc.,  showing  various  styles  of  construction. 

It  also  contains  complete  information  regarding  cost  of  equipment,  much  valuable 
advice  about  preparations  to  be  made  for  equipment,  and  complete  data  regarding 
running  tracks,  swimming  pools,  locker  installations,  etc. 

It  is  the  only  reference  book  of  this  kind  ever  issued,  and  will  be  mailed  free  to 
any  one  interested  in  gymnasium  work. 


Fred  Medart  Manufacturing  Co. 

Gymnasium  Outfitters — Steel  Lockers 

De  Kalb  and  President  Streets  ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 
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American  Civic  Association's  Annual  Convention 


Civic  inspiration,  literary  excellence  and 
governmental  cooperation  combined  to 
make  the  seventh  annual  convention  of 
the  American  Civic  Association  a  most 
satisfactory  gathering.  Presided  over  at 
two  of  its  sessions  by  members  of  the 
National  Cabinet,  addressed  at  one  of  them 
by  the  President  of  the  United  States,  and 
at  others  by  such  writers  of  ability  as 
Ernest  Thompson  Seton,  Frederick  C. 
Howe,  Enos  A.  Mills,  Miss  Zona  Gale  and 
Dr.  Woods  Hutchinson,  the  gathering  at 
Washington,  December  13-15,  enjoyed  a 
distinction  quite  unique  in  conventions  of 
its  kind.  From  the  civic  point  of  view, 
also,  this  occasion  brought  together  a 
group  of  speakers  exceptionally  qualified, 
by  insight  and  experience,  to  discuss  their 
respective  lines  of  work. 

Too  much  credit  cannot  be  given  to  Pres- 
ident J.  Horace  McEarland  and  Secretary 
Richard  B.  Watrous  for  the  planning  of 
the  conference,  and  to  the  speakers  them- 
selves for  consenting  and  keeping  their 
promise  to  be  present.  Out  of  the 
twenty-eight  speakers  whose  names  ap- 
peared on  the  program,  it  is  a  noteworthy 
fact  that  all  but  four  appeared  personally, 
and  each  of  the  others  sent  his  paper  or 
a  substitute. 

Space  will  not  permit  of  a  detailed  re- 
port of  the  proceedings  in  this  issue,  but 
The  American  City  hopes  to  give  its  read- 
ers the  advantage  of  some  of  the  papers  of 
most  general  interest,  by  publishing  them, 
in  whole  or  in  part,  in  future  issues.  Mean- 
while the  following  outline  of  the  proceed- 
ings is  presented: 

Related  Civic  Advance 

At  the  opening  session  Wednesday  morn- 
ing "A  Washington  Welcome"  was  ex- 
tended by  Hon.  Cuno  H.  Rudolph,  Presi- 
dent, Board  of  Commissioners  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  represented  by  D'r.  Wil- 
liam Tyndall,  Secretary  of  the  Board. 
"Good  News  from  Canada"  was  presented 
by  J.  Lockie  Wilson,  Secretary,  Ontario 
Horticultural  Association,  a  civic  organiza- 
tion of  over  12,000  members,  whose  work 
is  partly  supported  by  the  provincial  gov- 
ernment. Mr.  Wilson  strongly  urged  reci- 
procity between  the  United  States  and 
Canada  "in  all  that  is  good  and  that  tends 
to  the  uplift  of  men." 
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Greetings  from  the  National  Municipal 
League  were  presented  by  Hon.  William 
Dudley  Eoulke,  of  Richmond,  Ind.,  presi- 
dent of  that  organization.  Mr.  Foulke  also 
gave  a  most  interesting  address  on  Frank- 
fort-on-the-Main,  the  substance  of  which 
will  be  found  elsewhere  in  this  issue. 

The  American  Institute  of  Architects, 
also  in  session  at  Washington  at  the  same 
time,  sent  its  good  wishes  through  its 
President,  Irving  K.  Pond,  of  Chicago, 
who  read  a  paper  on  "The  Architect  and 
the  Community." 

The  civic  work  of  the  Boy  Scouts  was 
outlined  in  a  stirring  address  by  Ernest 
Thompson  Seton.  The  non-military  char- 
acter of  the  organization  was  emphasized 
by  Mr.  Seton,  as  were  also  its  immense  pos- 
sibilities for  good  in  the  lives  of  its  500,000 
members  and  in  the  civic  life  of  their  re- 
spective communities. 

A  message  from  the  General  Federation 
of  Women's  Clubs  was  to  have  been  brought 
by  its  President,  Mrs.  Philip  N.  Moore, 
of  St.  Louis.  Mrs.  Moore  was  unable  to 
be  present  in  person,  but  was  ably  repre- 
sented by  Mrs.  Rudolph  Blankenburg,  one 
of  the  vice-presidents  of  the  Federation,  and 
wife  of  the  mayor-elect  of  Philadelphia. 
Mrs.  Blankenburg  sketched  the  wonderful 
growth  of  the  women's  club  movement  dur- 
ing the  last  40  years  to  the  present  aggre- 
gate membership  in  the  United  States  of 
about  a  million  women.  The  increasing  at- 
tention given  to  civic  matters  by  these  or- 
ganized women  was  pointed  out,  and  men- 
tion was  made  of  the  establishment  by  the 
Federation  of  a  bureau  of  information  at 
Portsmouth,  N.  H.,  where  civic  literature 
may  be  obtained. 

A  Bureau  of  National  Parks 

The  Wednesday  evening  session  was  de- 
voted to  the  advocacy  of  a  Bureau  of  Na- 
tional Parks,  to  be  establislied  under  the 
direction  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 
Secretary  Walter  L.  Fisher  himself  pre- 
sided, and  the  session  was  made  notable 
by  the  presence  of  President  Taft,  who 
committed  himself  definitely  as  favoring 
the  proposition.  Other  speakers  at  this 
session  were  Senator  Reed  Smoot,  of  Utah; 
President  McFarland,  Enos  A.  MiUs,  of 
Estes  Park,  Colo.,  and  Herbert  W.  Gleason, 
of  Boston.     No  one  attending  the  meeting 
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LAWN  MOWERS 


The  Pennsylvania  Grand  Horse  Mower  is  self-sharpening,  will  run  an 
entire  season  without  regrinding  dead  knife. 


The  Pennsylvania  B.  B.  Lawn  Mower  will  cost  The  Pennsylvania  Under  Cut 

less  per  annum  for  repairs  and  last  longer  Lawn  Trimmer  CUTS  UN- 

than  any  other.  ^^^  ^  ^«^<^®  ^^  projections 

on  walls,  etc. 

Will  be  glad  to  mail  a  catalogue  on  application. 

SJJpplee  HarSwdFe  Company 
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could  fail  to  appreciate  more  fully  than 
heretofore  the  wonderful  natural  beauties 
of  America's  national  playgrounds  and  the 
importance  of  rendering  them  more  acces- 
sible to  the  general  public.  It  is  to  be 
hoped  that  the  bill  introduced  Dec.  7,  1911, 
by  Senator  Smoot  for  the  establishment  of 
the  proposed  Bureau  of  National  Parks  will 
speedily  become  a  law.  In  the  words  of 
President  Taft,  "Let's  have  the  Bureau." 

The  Business  Session 

The  annual  business  meeting  was  held 
Thursday  morning.  The  changing  scope 
of  the  Association's  activities  was  outlined 
by  President  McFarland.  More  attention 
is  now  paid  to  promoting  movements  of  na- 
tional importance  than  to  the  problems  of 
individual  members.  To  that  end  the  ex- 
penditures for  bulletins  to  members  have 
been  reduced,  but  much  more  use  is  being 
made  of  the  newspaper  press  of  the  country, 
whose  Washington  correspondents  have  ex- 
tended to  the  Association  their  hearty  co- 
operation. The  increasing  attention  given 
by  commercial  organizations  to  civic  bet- 
terment work  was  pointed  out  by  Mr.  Mc- 
Farland,  who  well  said  that  "it  is  becoming 
good  business  to  make  a  town  clean  and 
sightly." 

The  annual  report  of  Secretary  Watrous 
showed  the  addition  of  131  new  affiliated 
organizations  to  the  membership  list  of  the 
Association  during  the  year.  Among  the 
subjects  given  particular  attention  by  the 
Secretary  during  the  year  were  the  advo- 
cacy of  comprehensive  city  plans,  the  fly- 
fighting  campaign,  the  stimulating  of  anti- 
smoke  and  anti-billboard  movements,  and 
continued  activity  in  the  Association's  able 
fight  for  the  preservation  of  Niagara  Palls. 
The  report  of  Treasurer  William  B.  How- 
land,  of  New  York,  was  presented  by  his 
son,  Harold  J.  Howland.  It  showed  re- 
ceipts for  the  year  of  $10,179  and  disburse- 
ments of  a  slightly  larger  sum. 

The  report  of  the  committee  on  nomina- 
tions was  unanimously   adopted,   resulting 
in  the  election  of  the  following  officers : 
J.    Horace   McFarland,  President,   Harrisburg, 

Pa. 
John  Nolen,  First  Vice-President,  Cambridge, 

Mass. 
William    B.    Howland,    Treasurer,    New    York 

City 
Richard   B.   Watrous,    Secretary,  Washington, 

D.  C. 

Vice-Presidents: 
Clinton   Rogers  Woodruff,   Philadelphia,  Pa. 
George  B.  Dealey,  Dallas,  Texas 
John  L.  Hudson,  Detroit,  Mich. 


Mrs.  Edward  W.  Biddle,  Carlisle,  Pa. 
George  W.  Marston,  San  Diego,  Cal. 
J.  Lockie  Wilson,  Toronto,  Canada 

Executive  Board: 
Dr.   John  Quincy  Adams,  New  York  City 
Henry  A.  Barker,  Providence,  R.  I. 
Miss  Mabel   T.   Boardman,  Washington,   D.   C. 
Leroy  J.   Boughner,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 
Frank  Chapin  Bray,   New  York  City 
W.   K.    Bush-Brown,   Washington,   D.   C. 
Arnold  W.  Brunner,  New  York  City 
Mrs.     Caroline     Bartlett     Crane,     Kalamazoo, 

Mich. 
Mrs.  Sarah  Piatt  Becker,  Denver,  Colo. 
Charles  M.  Dow,  Jamestown,  N.  Y. 
George  Otis  Draper,  New  York  City 
Edward  Hatch,   Jr.,  New  York  City 
Harold  J.  Howland,  Montclair,  N.  J. 
Dr.  Woods  Hutchinson,  New  York  City 
Mrs.  A.  E.  McCrea,  Chicago,  111. 
Miss  Louise  Klein  Miller,  Cleveland,  Ohio 
Frederick  Law  Olmsted,  Brookline,  Mass. 
Brainard  H.  Warner,   Washington,  D.  C. 
Mrs.  Woodrow  Wilson,  Princeton,  N.  J. 

City  Planning 

The  convention  was  particularly  rich  in 
its  papers  on  city  planning.  Able  addresses 
were  delivered  by  William  V.  Judson,  En- 
gineer Commissioner  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,  on  "Washington,  A  Model 
City";  by  Arnold  W.  Brunner,  of  New 
York,  on  "The  Business  Side  of  City 
Planning";  by  George  B.  Eord,  of  New 
York,  on  "Digging  Deeper  Into  City  Plan- 
ning," and  by  Hon.  Frederick  C.  Howe,  of 
New  York,  on  "Building  Cities  for  People 
in  Germany."  At  the  session  at  which 
the  last  two  mentioned  addresses  were 
given,  the  chair  was  occupied  by  Hon. 
Franklin  MacVeagh,  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  who  has  also  the  distinction  of 
being  a  life  member  of  the  American  Civic 
Association. 

Other  papers  at  the  same  session  were 
those  on  "Modern  Street  Lighting,"  by  C. 
L.  Eshleman,  of  Cleveland,  and  a  discus- 
sion of  the  "Smoke  Problem,"  by  Thomas 
E.  Donnelley,  of  Chicago.  The  successful 
war  which  is  being  waged  against  the 
smoke  nuisance  in  that  city  by  the  Chi- 
cago Smoke  Abatement  Commission,  of 
which  Mr.  Donnelley  is  president,  was  de- 
scribed in  detail. 

The  House-Fly  Session 

An  interesting  and  important  session  of 
the  convention  was  that  devoted  to  the  in- 
terest— or  rather  to  the  extermination — of 
the  house  fly.  At  this  session  there  was 
presented  the  report  of  the  Fly-Fighting 
Committee  of  the  Association,  of  which 
Edward  Hatch,  Jr.,  of  New  York,  is  chair- 
man, and  there  were  also  addresses  on 
methods  of  fly-fighting  by  Dr.  Woods 
Hutchinson,  of  New  York;  Dr.  L.  0.  How- 
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DESIGNING    OF    PARKS,    CEMETERIES,    PLAYGROUNDS, 

Country  Clubs,  Home  Grounds,  City  Planning;  Real  Estate  Subdivi- 
sions, etc.,  alongr  modern  lines. 

FREQUENT  TRIPS  MADE  WEST  AND  SOUTH.  Three  southern 
parks  under  construction  at  present.  Landscape  Adviser  to  the 
promoters  of  "PINEWILD,"  the  new  43,000  acre  tract  in  North 
Carolina,  being  developed  as  a  high-class,  model  residential  city  and 
winter  resort.    Expert  superintendents  of  construction  sent  anywhere. 

Civic  Improvement  Associations,  Park  Commissioners,  etc.,  will 
do  well  to  write  me  regarding  their  work,  especially  if  they  are 
looking  for  a  practical  man. 

I.F.WIS   H.  WISE 

PRACTICAL   LANDSCAPE  DESIGNER  AND  FORESTER 

74   Gaiitler   Avenue,                                                                             AVest    Side   Park, 

Jersey  City,  N.  J. 

Have  Wise 

Dolt:  He 

Is  Practical 

Free   Booklet. 

Correspondence 

Solicited. 

Van  Dorn 

IRON  WORKS  CO. 

Cleveland,   O. 

Iron  Fencing  and   Lawn   Furniture 

Ornamental    Iron    and    Structural    Steel 

Steel  Cells  for  Prisons,  Jails,  Station  Houses 
and  Lock-Ups 

Metallic  Furniture  and  Steel  Lockers  for  Public  Buildings 


Take  Care  of  Your  Lawns 

There  are  three  things 
that  destroy  your  lawns. 
Dandelions,  Buck  Plan- 
tain and  Crab  Grass.  In 
one  season  the  Clipper 
will  drive  them  all  out. 

CLIPPER  LAWN  MOWER  CO. 

DIXON,  ILL. 


TREES  ARE  LIVING  CREATURES 


Trees  have  a  right  to  healthy  life  and  to  live  out  the  years  that 
Mother  Nature  Intended  for  them.  But  too  often  they  are  neglected 
or  abused,  or  suffer  Injury  from  storms — then  disease  creeps  In  and 
soon  they  are  mere  shells — dying  from  lack  of  intelligent  care. 

The  value  of  fine  trees  demands  for  them  skillful  treatment  by 
men  trained  in  tree  surgery — men  who  can  give  to  trees  the  care 
necessary  to  preserve  them  in  full  vigor,  that  by  their  grace  and  beauty 
they  may  become  living  monuments  in  our  public  grounds. 

A  Responsible  Business  Organization  is  a 
Guarantee  of  Satisfactory  Service 

Tlie  service  of  the  Davey  Tree  Experts  is  availalbe  wherever  the 
highest  quality  work  is  desired  in  the  treatment  of  trees.*  Commission- 
ers, Superintendents,  or  others  in  charge  of  parks,  cemeteries,  and 
other  public  properties  are  invited  to  avail  themselves  of  our  inspection 
service — it  is  free  and  does  not  Involve  obligation.  Descriptive  booklets 
will  be  sent  on  request.  If  you  name  the  principal  varieties  and 
number  of  trees  in  which  you  are  interested.  Write  promptly,  for  our 
representative  may  soon  be  in  your  city. 


THE  DAVEY  TREE  EXPERT  CO.,  Inc. 

S8II    BASSWOOD    STREET,    KENT.    OHIO. 
Operating  the  Davey  Institute  of  Tree  Surgery. 
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DAVEY 

SAVES. 

TREES. 
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ard,  of  Washin^on,  and  Prof.  C.  F.  Hodge, 
of  Worcester,  Mass.  Lantern  slides  of 
newspaper  cartoons  published  during  last 
year's  "Swat  the  Fly"  campaign  were 
shown  by  Secretary  Watrous. 

Billboards,  Trees  and  Gardens 

At  the  Friday  morning  session  an  il- 
lustrated talk  on  "The  Billboard  Nuisance" 
was  given  by  L.  L.  Leonard,  of  St.  Louis, 
chairman  of  the  committee  of  the  St,  Louis 
Civic  League,  which  has  been  waging  so 
determined  a  fight  against  billboards  in 
that  city.  Especial  emphasis  was  placed  by 
Mr.  Leonard  on  the  importance  of  making 
billboard  ordinances  so  mild  that  they  may 
be  sustained  under  the  recognized  police 
power  of  the  state. 

"Progress  in  Municipal  Shade  Tree 
Control"  was  outlined  by  William  Solo- 
taroff,  Municipal  Shade  Tree  Commis- 
sioner of  East  Orange,  IST.  J.,  whose  prac- 
tical talk  was  illustrated  with  many  hand- 
some lantern  slides  of  American  and  for- 
eign streets  and  roads.  At  the  same  ses- 
sion the  fine  work  done  in  Minneapolis 
last  summer  in  transforming  ugly  vacant 
lots  into  vegetable  and  flower  gardens  was 
illustrated  and  described  by  Leroy  J. 
Boughner,  City  Editor  of  the  Minneapolis 
Tribune. 

The  Final  Session 

At  the  Friday  afternoon  meeting  the 
"Children's  Gardens  in  Harrisburg"  were 
described  by  Mrs.  John  W.  Reily,  of  Fort 
Hunter,  Pa.  An  "Experience  Meeting"  was 
conducted  by  Mrs.  Edward  W.  Biddle,  of 
Carlisle,  Pa.,  during  which  17  short  ad- 
dresses were  made  within  an  hour.  In  con- 
clusion, the  convention  was  given  the  treat 
of  listening  to  an  unpublished  "Friendship 
Village  Story,"  by  Miss  Zona  Gale,  of  Port- 
age, Wis. 

United  States  Highway  Association 

Under  the  auspices  of  the  Good  Roads 
Committee  of  the  Federated  Fraternities, 
a  new  organization,  called  the  United  States 
Highway  Association,  was  formed  at  Wash- 
ington, D.  C,  in  December.  Besides  the 
annual  meeting  in  Washington  for  the  elec- 
tion of  business  and  for  urging  legislative 
action,  it  is  planned  to  hold  meetings  in 


many  states  throughout  the  year.     The  fol- 
lowing officers  were  elected : 

President,  Gen.  Coleman  du  Pont,  of  Dela- 
ware; Secretary,  Carl  W.  Klmpton,  of  Pennsyl- 
vania; Treasurer,  D.  Adna  Brown,  Pennsylvania; 
Vice-Presidents:  Thomas  L.  Cannon,  Missouri; 
L.  S.  Loomer,  Nebraska;  Sam  H.  Lea,  South 
Dakota;  Gen.  Martin  Dodge,  Maryland. 


American  Institute  of  Architects 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  American 
Institute  of  Architects,  held  in  Washing- 
ton, D.  C,  in  December,  Walter  Cook  of 
New  York  was  elected  President,  and  Glenn 
Brown  of  Washington  was  reelected  Sec- 
retary-Treasurer. It  has  been  announced 
that  by  a  resolution,  presented  by  Carl  F. 
Gould  of  Seattle,  Wash.,  and  adopted  at 
this  convention,  the  committee  on  town 
planning  of  the  Institute  is  directed  to 
make  a  study  of  plans  for  municipal  im- 
provement under  consideration  in  various 
cities  of  the  United  States,  and  to  report 
from  time  to  time  to  the  board  of  directors, 
which  will  recommend  or  discourage  the 
plans  presented,  and  cooperate  with  the 
cities  having  them  under  consideration. 


Some  Coming  Conventions 

Jan.  8-13. — New  Orleans,  La. 

Association  for  Standardizing  Paving 
Specifications.  Annual  Meeting.  John 
B.  Hittell,  Secretary,  5917  Winthrop 
Ave.,  Chicago.  Address  after  Jan.  4, 
Hotel  Grunewald,  New  Orleans. 

Jan.  9. — New  York  City. 

American  Society  of  Engineering  Con- 
tractors. Annual  Meeting.  J.  R.  Wem- 
linger.  Secretary,  13  Park  Row,  New 
York  City. 

Jan.   15. — Denver,   Colo. 

Colorado  Association  for  the  Preven- 
tion   and    Control    of    Tuberculosis.      S. 

Poulterer  Morris,  Secretary,  State 
House,  Denver,  Colo. 

Jan.   17-18. — New  York  City. 

American  Society  of  Civil  Engineers. 

Annual  Meeting.  Charles  Warren  Hunt, 
Secretary,  220  West  57th  St.,  New  York 
City. 

Jan.    19-20. — New   Haven,   Conn. 

National  Consumers'  League.  Mrs. 
Florence  Kelley,  Secretary,  105  E.  22nd 
St.,  New  York  City. 

Jan.  25-28. — Louisville,   Ky. 

National  Child  Labor  Committee. 
Owen  R.  Lovejoy,  General  Secretary, 
105  E.  22nd  St.,  New  York  City. 
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JUST    PLAIN    FACTS    ABOUT 
CLIMAX    CRUSHERS 

THREE-FOURTHS    of    the    rock    crushers    used    in    New    York    State   are    Climax.        In 
many  other  states  the  proportion  is  large. 
Contractors  and  road  builders  don't  use  the  Climax  Crushers  for  sentimental  reasons. 
They  use  them  because  the  machines  suit  them  best.    Climax  Crushers  are  the  most  economical  t'o 
operate.    They  last'  longest  and  do  the  most  work  at  the  least  cost  for  repairs. 

Climax 
Crushers  are 
convenient,  effi- 
cient and  de- 
pendable. 

Will  you  join 
the  ranks  of 
Climax   users? 

These  Crush- 
ers are  fur- 
nished in  many 
sizes,  stationary 
or  portable,  in 
capacities  rang- 
ing from  75  t'o 
400  tons  daily. 

Send  for  Cata- 
logue and  let 
us  get  ac- 
quainted 


Complete  Climax  Portable  Crushing  Outfit 


THE  GOOD  ROADS  MACHINERY  COMPANY, 


Marathon,  N.  Y. 


NEW     A'OnK-POUT     HURON     STANDARD 
ROLliER. 

The  "New  York-Port  Huron"  is  the  ideal 
roller  for  city  use;  is  g'iving  the  best  of 
satisfaction  in  New  York,  Chicago  and 
many  other  cities,  and  is  known  as  the 
"Aristocrat    of    the    Road    Roller    World." 

WE3     ALSO     MAKE     THE     PORT     HURON 
"GENERAL    PURPOSE"    ROLLER. 

The  "Complete  Power  Plant"  for  county, 
township,  land  contractors'  'use  Is  tour 
General  Road  Roller.  It  will  roll  and 
compact  the  road  bed;  furnish  power  for 
operating  road  crushers;  haul  graders; 
.      ._ ^,  will   haul    the  stone   to    the  road   bed   and 

roll  it  down.     It  has  earned  and    deserves  the  title  "The  Only  General  Purpose  Road  Roller." 


Port  Huron  Engine  &  Thresher  Co. 

MINNEAPOLIS,  MINN.         PORT  HURON,  MICH.         24  State  Sl,  NEW  YORK 
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"ALL-STEEL"     PORT     HURON     SPREADING 
DUMP    CAR. 

These  wagons  or  "cars"  are  intended  for  hauling 
a  train  by  use  of  traction  engine  or  road  roller. 
They  have  wide  and  high  wheels  which,  instead  of 
damaging,  improve  the  road;  have  roller  bearings, 
dumping  and  spreading  devices  convenient  for  the 
operator;  construction  is  entirely  of  metal,  mainly  steel, 
and  they  will  last  for  many  years. 
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Smoke  Prevention,  Before  and  After 

That  a  chimney,  even  if  it  start  life  as 
a  smokestack,  need  not  continue  its  evil 
career,  is  shown  by  the  accompanying  pic- 
tures from  Nashville,  Tenn.  They  illus- 
trate the  stacks  of  the  Knoxville  Railway 
and  Light  Company  before  and  after  the 
installation  of  Scharf  smoke  preventers. 

By  many  the  advantages  of  smoke  pre- 
vention are  considered  mainly  aesthetic. 
That  the  "city  beautiful"  argument  is  by 
no  means  the  only  convincing  one  that  may 
be  advanced  for  a  reduction  of  the  smoke 
nuisance  is  shown  by  a  report  on  the  Nash- 
ville installation  by  J.  A.  Switzer,  Assist- 
ant Professor  Experimental  Engineering, 
University  of  Tennessee.  In  this  report, 
under  date  of  October  25,  1911,  Mr.  Swit- 
zer says: 

"The  coal  consumption  for  May,  June, 
July  and  August  was  respectively,  3.57,  3.70, 
3.83  and  3.70  lbs.  per  k.w.h.;   an  average  of 
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BEFORE     AND     AFTER    INSTALLING 

SCHARF  SMOKE  PREVENTERS  IN 

NASHVILLE,  TENN. 


3.70  lbs.  The  average  for  the  previous  12 
months  was  4.37  lbs.,  a  difference  of  0.67 
lb.  per  k.w.h.  During  the  four  months- 
3,760,988  k.w.h.  were  generated.  The  aggre- 
gated coal  saving  on  the  basis  of  the  dif- 
ference is  therefore  1,260  tons,  and  assum- 
ing a  cost  of  coal  of  $1.25  per  ton,  the  cash 
saving  made  during  the  four  months  ap- 
pears to  be  $1,575,  or  $25  less  than  the 
entire  cost  of  the  Scharf  equipment.  The 
fuel  saving  appears  to  be  15.3%,  and  the 
money  return  on  the  investment  295%. 
Again  comparing  the  plant  performance  for 
the  four  months  following  the  installation 
with  that  for  the  four  months  just  prior 
thereto,  the  fuel  saving  would  figure  1,730 
tons,  indicating  a  cash  saving  of  $2,160, 
a  fuel  saving  of  20%,  and  an  annual  return 
on  the  investment  of  405%." 


Steam  and  Water  Specialties 

"The  Valves  with  an  Absolute  Guaran- 
tee" are  illustrated  and  described  in  Cata- 
logue No.  15  of  the  Golden-Anderson  Valve- 
Specialty  Co.,  of  Pittsburgh,  Pa.  In  addi- 
tion to  this  remarkably  complete  line  of 
valves,  the  catalogue  covers  other  steam 
and  water  specialties,  including  steam 
traps,  plug  cocks,  automatic  standpipes, 
etc.  Special  attention  is  called  to  the 
company's  automatic  service  valves,  for 
maintaining  uniform  water  level  in  tanks, 
standpipes  and  reservoirs.  Tables  of 
standard  flanges  and  lists  of  prominent 
users  are  among  the  other  valuable  fea- 
tures of  the  catalogue. 


A  Valuable  Book  on  Street  Lighting 

"From  Post  Hole  to  Lights  On"  is  the 
striking  title  of  an  attractive  60-page  book 
recently  issued  by  the  Sterling  Electrical 
Manufacturing  Company,  Warren,  Ohio. 
The  purpose  of  the  booklet  is  to  supply 
full  information,  particularly  cost  data, 
pertaining  to  Mazda  Street  Lighting  Sys- 
tems. Detailed  cost  lists  of  poles,  wire, 
regulators,  transformers,  cutouts,  switch- 
boards, ornamental  standards,  lamps, 
globes,  etc.,  as  well  as  the  installation  ex- 
penses involved  in  equipping  such  systems 
are  furnished.  The  book  will,  therefore, 
serve  as  a  complete  and  convenient  hand- 
book for  engineers,  municipalities,  busi- 
ness men's  clubs  and  boards  of  trade  or 
others  interested  in  improved  modern 
street  lighting.  Judging  from  the  number 
of  applications  for  copies  already  filed  by 
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Capital  and 

Surplus 

$2,850,000 


COLUMBIA 

TRUST 

COMPANY 


135 
Broadway 
New  York 


SAFETY  IS  THE  FIRST  REQUISITE 
IN  THE  ISSUE  OF 

Municipal  Bonds 


The  protective  method  of  the  Columbia 
Trust  Company  Is  founded  on  the  principle 
that  certification  to  be  of  real  value  must 
attest  ACTUAL,  RIGID  AND  ADEQUATE 
SAFEGUARDS  surrounding  the  preparation 
and   Issue   of  the   bonds. 

We   would    be   glad   to   tell    you    of   the    suc- 
cessive steps  of  our  method  and  of  the  care 
and    safeguards    employed. 
Please    address 

PARK   TERRELL 
Manager     Mimieipul     Depnrtiiient 


YOUNG   &   SONS 

PHILADELPHIA 


PATENTED  BALL-BEARING 

CENTRES  FOR 

ENGINEERING  &  SURVEYING 

INSTRUMENTS 


Ask  for  Catalogue  "B  B' 


"The  Controlling 
Altitude    Valves" 

maintain  a  uniform  stage  of 
water  in  standpipes,  reser- 
voirs   or   tanks. 

"Work   Both  Ways" 
No    overllo-vv    In    case    of 
flre  pressure.  Valves  closed 
jy     water   and   electricity. 

"Float    Valves" 
"Standpipe    Valves" 


AUTOMATIC  VALVES 

For  Steam  and  AVater 

Service 


GOLDEN-ANDERSON  VALVE  SPECIALTY  CO. 

OFFICES:    1229  Fulton  Bldg..  riTTSBHRG.   PA. 


ide   Bonnet-top 
Bell — patented 


THE  MILLER 

FLUSH-TANK  SIPHON 

For  Flushing  Street  Sewers 

Two  Pieces— That's  All 

No  Moving  Parts 

More  Miller  Siphons  in  use  than  all  other  makes 
combined.  No  connections  to  make  which  require 
any  ingenuity  on  the  part  of  the  contractor,  or  the 
services  of  a  plumber.    Just  two  simple  castings. 

Miller  Siphons  are 

Simple  in  Construction  Durable  in  Service 

Efficient  in  Action  Reliable  Always 

and  are  an  insurance  against  ultimate  failure. 

SANITARY  ENGINEERS  and  CITY  OFFICIALS 

are  respectfully  advised  that  they  may  send  their  in- 
quiries to  us,  regarding  royalty  charges  for  use  of 
American  and  Canadian  patents  of  Dr.  Karl  Imhoff, 
Essen,  Germany,  for  his  Sewage  Purification  Tanks. 

IVe  are  also  Manufacturers  of  Sewage  Disposal  Apparatus 

PACIFIC    FLUSH -TANK    COMPANY 

The  Temple 

CHICAGO,  ILL. 


Sinser  Building 

NEW  YORK 
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the  Sterling  Electrical  Manufacturing 
Company,  this  booli,  which  may  be  had 
upon  request,  promises  to  be  in  great  de- 
mand. 

Hannagan  Gutter  Snow  Plows 

A  booklet  of  helpful  suggestions  on 
methods  of  handling  snow  in  cities  and 
towns  has  been  published  by  the  Hanna- 
gan Snow  Plow  Co.  of  Lawrence,  Mass. 
Two  styles  of  gutter  plows  are  manufac- 
tured by  the  company.  Either  of  these,  it 
is  said,  will  clear  two  miles  of  gutters  in 
one  hour,  anywhere  a  horse  can  walk, 
whether  the  snow  is  one  inch  or  two  feet 
deep,  leaving  a  clean  gutter.  In  operation 
these  plows  are  entirely  under  the  control 
of  one  man — the  driver.  The  booklet 
contains  several  attractive  snow  scenes, 
showing  the  plows  in  actual  operation. 

Labor  Saving  Equipment  for 
Road  Building 

The  accompanying  illustration  is  from  a 
photograph  reproduced  in  the  Report  of 
the  Board  of  County  Road  Commissioners 
of  Wayne  County,  Mich.,  for  the  year  end- 


American  vs.  Foreign 
Nursery  Stock 

An  interesting  point  in  connection  with  the 
purchase  of  nursery  stock  is  the  fact  that 
large  contracts  have  on  more  than  one  occa- 
sion been  placed  with  foreign  nurserymen 
by  American  cities  or  states,  in  competition 
with  American  growers. 

On  general  principles  it  is  of  course  the  duty 
of  public  officials  to  make  public  purchases 
at  the  best  possible  terms.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  encouraging  of  home  industries 
is  regarded  by  many  as  a  public  duty  also, 
and  the  greater  safety  in  purchasing  from 
Amercan  nurserymen  of  established  reputa- 
tion and  easy  of  access,  is  another  consid- 
eration. 

The  question  is  raised  as  to  whether  the 
danger  of  importing  diseased  stock  mignt 
not  alone  be  considered  sufficient  reason  for 
giving  preference  to  American  firms — if  they 
are  prepared  to  furnish  guaranteed  nursery 
stock  at  prices  but  slightly  from  those 
quoted  by  their  foreign  competitors. 

On  this  subject  of  purchasing  nursery 
stock  abroad,  one  American,  nurseryman 
writes: 


BEGINNING  THE  YEAR'S  CAMPAIGN  A(;AI^.-^i    BAD  ROADS  JX   W  AVM':;  CijUNTY,  MICH. 


ing  Sept.  30,  1911.  It  shows  a  part  of 
the  county  road  outfit  starting  out  in  the 
spring  on  the  year's  campaign  against  bad 
roads.  In  their  report  the  Commissioners 
say:  "Horse  and  man  labor  in  the  country 
districts  during  the  road  building  season 
are  scarce  and  consequently  dear,  and  we 
have  eliminated  both  as  far  as  possible.  The 
labor  saving  equipment  which  we  use  is 
responsible  in  a  large  measure  for  the 
results  attained   and   the   costs   secured." 

Before  and  after  views  of  the  good  roads 
work  in  Wayne  County  are  shown  on  an- 
other page  in  this  issue.  The  Commission- 
ers have  now  two'  large  hauling  engines, 
five  rollers,  two  scarifiers,  twelve  sprink- 
lers and  thirty  spreading  dump  cars,  all 
manufactured  by  the  Port  Huron  Engine  & 
Thresher  Co.,  of  Port  Huron,  Mich. 


"Of  course,  the  nursery  business  does  not 
amount  to  much  as  a  business  when  com- 
pared with  other  large  industries  like  the 
United  States  Steel,  Standard  Oil,  etc., 
and  consequently  it  is  not  considered 
of  very  much  importance  to  the  general 
public.  Nevertheless  as  a  business  it 
is  quite  an  extensive  one — and  in  any 
event  every  industry,  no  matter  how 
large  or  small,  deserves  to  have  equal 
recognition  as  far  as  our  municipalities 
are  concerned.  If  the  United  States 
Government  was  to  place  an  order  in  Eu- 
rope for  a  battleship,  Washington  would  be 
mobbed  in  quick  order,  but  when  a  city 
places  an  order  for  a  lot  of  nursery  stock 
with  some  foreign  country,  you  could  not 
even  raise  a  human  cry  in  that  city  against 
it,  let  alone  in  the  United  States." 
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American  Park  Builders 

To  meet  the  need  for  an  organization  to 
cope  with  problems  relating  to  the  planning 
and  construction  of  parks,  parkways  and  play- 
grounds, there  has  been  lately  incorporated 
in  Chicago  a  company  known  as  the  Ameri- 
can Park  Builders.  At  its  head  is  Myron 
H.  West,  who  for  a  number  of  years  has 
been  connected  with  the  Lincoln  Park  Sys- 
tem of  that  city  in  the  capacity  of  general 
superintendent,  and  under  whose  directions 
the  system  of  playgrounds  on  the  North  Side 
was  planned  and  installed  and  the  great 
reclamation  work  along  the  north  shore  car- 
ried out.  The  organization  has  been 
strengthened  by  the  cooperation  of  land- 
scape architects  and  others  conversant  with 
various  departments  of  this  line  of  work. 
The  developing  of  parks  has  usually  been 
carried  on  under  the  supervision  of  a  fore- 
man or  superintendent  from  the  office  of  a 
landscape  architect;  the  matter  of  inter- 
preting plans,  the  organization  of  working 
forces,  the  purchasing  of  material  and  car- 
rying out  the  entire  work  being  left  in 
many  cases  to  low-salaried  men.  This  has 
often  resulted  in  long-delayed  construction 
and  an  incurred  expense  far  in  excess  of  the 
original  estimate.  The  advantage  of  an  or 
ganization  to  carry  out  work  of  this  kind 
for  municipalities  and  for  large  private  es- 
tates, whereby  definite  results  can  be  guar- 
anteed for  a  definite  amount  of  money  and 
within  a  definite  time,  will  be  readily  ap- 
parent. 


PROPOSAI,S  FOR  WATER 
WORKS. 

Albemarle,  N.  C. 

Sealed  proposals  will  be  received  by  the  Mayor 
and  Board  of  Commissioners  of  the  Town  of 
Albemarle,  N.  C,  until  8  P.  M.,  January  16,  1912, 
for  Building  a  System  of  Water  Works. 

The  work  will  embrace  Pumping  Station,  Clear 
Water  Basin,  Deep  Well,  2  motor-driven  turbine 
pumps,  750  g.  p.  m.  each,  switchboard  and  one 
mile  of  pole  line,  tower  and  tank,  and  about  5 
miles  of  6  to  10-inch  pipe  line. 

Plans  and  specifications  will  be  on  file  at 
the  office  of  the  Mayor  in  Albemarle  and  at  the 
office  of  the  Engineer  in  Charlotte.  Copies  of 
specifications,  bidding  blanks,  etc.,  may  be  ob- 
tained from  the  Engineer.  A  complete  set  of 
blue  prints  will  be  furnished  on  pajTuent  of  three 
dollars  to  cover  the  cost.  No  bid  will  be  consid- 
ered unless  accompanied  by  a  certified  check  for 
not  less  than  5%  of  the  amount  of  bid  as  an  evi- 
dence of  good  faith. 

The  right  is  reserved  to  reject  any  or  all  bids. 
M.  J.  HARRIS,  Mayor 
J.   E.   EWING,   Clerk 
Engineer,  GILBERT  C.  WHITE, 
Charlotte,    N.    C. 


AUTO  CHEMICAL  WAGON 

Eureka,   Cal. 
BIDS    OPENED    FEB.    6th,    1912 

Notice  is  hereby  given  that  sealed  proposals  will 
be  received  by  the  City  Clerk  in  the  City  of 
Eureka,  County  of  Humboldt,  State  of  California, 
on  or  before  Tuesday,  February  6th,  1912,  at 
eight  o'clock  P.  M..  for  furnishing  one  Auto- 
mobile Combination  Chemical  and  Hose  Wagon. 

To  have  a  capacity  for  carrying  not  less  than 
1,000  feet  of  Zyi-inch.  hose  and  equipped  with 
double  40-gallon  chemical  tanks  having  gauges, 
bypass,  2J^-inch  connection  and  20O  feet  J^-inch 
cfiemical   hose. 

To  be  equipped  with  all  modern  improvements, 
including  self-starter  and  combination  lighting 
system,  full  equipment  of  lamps,  lantern,  12-inch 
bell,  horn,  20-foot  extension  and  12-foot  ladders, 
two  3-gallon  extinguishers,  searchlight,  crowbar, 
door  opener,  axes,  bumper,  and  all  necessary  tools 
for  motor,  tires,  and  chemical  tanks. 

Rear  end  of  apparatus  to  be  equipped  with  a 
substantially  braced  connection  for  towing  two- 
wheeled   hose   cart   carrying   750    feet   of   hose. 

Full  specifications  and  cuts,  with  lowest  prices, 
should  be  placed  in  a  sealed  envelope  marked 
"Proposal  for  Furnishing  Automobile  Combination 
Chemical  and  Hose  Wagon  for  the  City  of  Eureka, 
California,"  and  forwarded  to  the  City  Clerk  of 
the  City  of  Eureka,  County  of  Humboldt,  State 
of   California. 

Each  bid  to  be  accompanied  by  a  certified  check 
for  10  per  cent  of  the  bid  to  guarantee  that  the 
bidder  will  enter  into  a  contract  in  case  his  bid 
is  accepted. 

The  City  reserves  the  right  to  reject  any  or 
all   bids. 


TOP  That  Winter 

Rutting  in  J  Your 

Pavements 


MR.  COMMISSIONER  OF  PUBLIC 
WORKS  or  you,  CITY  ENGINEER,  do 
you  know  that  with  the  HOWE  CHEMI- 
CALLY TREATED  GRAVEL  OR  CIN- 
DERS you  can  PLUG  those  small  breaks 
in  your  pavements,  and  so  SAVE  THOU- 
SANDS OF  DOLLARS  that  you  would 
have  to  pay  next  spring  or  summer  in 
patching  those  holes  which  will,  if  not  at- 
tended to,  grow  rapidly  larger  all  winter? 
Besides  this  you  can  have  good,  smooth 
roads  to  drive  over. 

Public  Works  Commissioner  Jacob  J. 
Haarer  of  this  city  had  one  gang  on  this 
patch  work  all  last  winter  and  has  and  will 
have  several  working  this  winter.  Mr. 
Haarer  gives  us  permission  to  use  him  as 
a  reference. 

For  full  particulars  address 

THE  HOWE  CHEMICAL  ROAD  COMPANY 

DETROIT,  MICHIGAN 
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THREE  NEW  AND  IMPORTANT  BOOKSrON 

Commission     Government 


City  Government  By  Commission 

By  CLINTON   ROGERS  WOODRUFF,   Secretary   The   National   Municipal   League 
This   book    is    a    compilation    of    important    papers    presented    to    the    National 
Municipal  League  by   experts   and   investigators,   supplemented  by   several   chapters 
written  by  Mr.  Woodruff  himself  and  based  on  the  latest  available  data. 
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Short  Ballot  Principles 

By   RICHARD   S.    CHILDS,    Secretary   National    Short    Ballot    Organization 

An    exceptionally   readable   book,    full    of    "quotable"    passages.      The    problem 
which  the  author  discusses  is  stated  by  him  as  follows: 
"Given  the  American  people, 
"How  to  organize  among  them  a  govern- 
ment  which   in  all   normal   times   will   be 
impelled     promptly     and    intelligently     to 
learn  their  desire  and  perform  it." 
What,  under  favorable  conditions,  the  short  ballot  may  be  expected  to  a^^com- 
plish,  and  other  governmental  problems  of  interest  to  officials  and  citizens,  are  dis- 
cussed in  a  lucid  manner. 


Publislieil,   October,   1J)11 


171    Pases 
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Commission  Government  in  American  Cities 

By    ERNEST    S.    BRADFORD,    Washington,    D.    C. 

Part  I  contains  an  account  of  the  rise  and  spread  of  the  commission  form,  and 
the  results  of  its  operation  in  Galveston,  Houston,  Des  Moines,  Cedar  Rapids,  Hunt- 
ington,  Haverhill  and  elsewhere. 

Part  II  consists  of  a  critical  comparison  of  the  various  types  of  commission 
government  so  far  established;  the  principles  involved;  a  list  of  cities  that  have 
rejected  the  plan,  as  well  as  those  which  have  adopted  it;  and  finally,  a  discussion 
of  the  limitations  and  objections  urged. 

Published,  November,  1911  About  300  Pages  ?1..S7  postpaid 
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Editorial  Comment 


For  Municipal  Home  Rule  and  Governmental  Co-operation 

The  article  by  Philip  Kates  and  the  editorial  comment  thereon,  in  the  Janu- 
ary number  of  The  American  City,  have  elicited  widespread  interest  in  the 
proposed  Federal  Department  or  Bureau  of  Municipalities.  The  opinion  of  three 
members  of  The  American  City's  advisory  board  on  this  proposition  were  pub- 
lished in  the  last  issue.  Because  of  the  importance  of  the  subject,  three  others 
of  our  advisory  board  have  been  asked  for  an  expression  of  their  views,  and  the 
replies  are  here  published. 

The  American  City's  attitude  as  to  federal  aid  for  municipalities  was  stated 
in  the  January  number.  We  wish  here  to  repeat  and  emphasize  our  belief  that 
most  municipalities  would  be  better  governed  if  they  were  given  by  their  state 
the  largest  possible  measure  of  home  rule,  and  by  the  federal  government  reliable 
information  from  a  municipal  clearing  house  of  international  scope. 


From  Allen     T.    Bums,    General  Secretary, 
Pittsburg  Civic  Commission: 

The  idea  of  a  National  Department  or 
Bureau  of  Municipalities  is  a  timely  and 
necessary  suggestion.  All  workers  for  civic 
advance  have  realized  the  lack  of  a  national 
clearing  house.  Such  a  clearing  house 
should  be  a  collector,  not  only  of  all  civic 
recommendations  and  practices,  both  good 
and  bad,  but  also  of  the  results  of  the  many 
civic  enterprises  and  methods  now  being 
undertaken. 

Take,  for  instance,  the  matter  of  muni- 
cipal accounting.  The  Census  Bureau  has 
done  helpful  work  in  offering  a  uniform 
classification  for  municipal  receipts  and  ex- 
penditures. There  is  need  for  a  complete 
system  of  service  records  to  accompany  the 
financial  data  thus  accumulated  in  each  city. 
The  financial  statements  are  of  relatively 
little  worth  for  comparative  purposes  un- 
less accompanied  by  a  statement  of  work 
done. 

The  planning  and  replanning  of  cities  has 
now  reached  a  development  in  the  United 
States  where  a  federal  bureau  should  be- 
gin to  compile  a  record  of  both  methods 
and  results.  There  is  little  general  knowl- 
edge, for  instance,  as  to  the  width  of  streets 
needed  for  the  business  section  of  a  city  of 
a  given  size,  that  is,  with  a  given  amount  of 
traffic,  or  of  the  best  treatment  of  streets 
for  residence  sections  of  various  kinds. 
The  radius  of  efficiency  of  parks  and  play- 
grounds is  an  almost  unknown  quantity  and 
yet  fundamental  in  planning  recreation 
systems  for  a  city. 


The  regulation  of  vice  is  being  tried  in 
many  ways  in  the  cities  of  the  old  and  new 
worlds.  Yet  where  can  the  facts  and  re- 
sults in  this  department  of  municipal  gov- 
ernment be  secured  in  brief  and  authorita- 
tive form?  These  few  illustrations  will 
serve  the  purpose  of  giving  point  to  the 
timeliness  of  your  suggestion. 

Allen  T.  Burns. 

Pittsburg,  Pa. 

From    Henry  B.    F.    Macfarland,    Former 
Commissioner  of  the  District  of  Columbia: 

A  federal  clearing  house  of  municipal  in- 
formation is,  in  my  judgment,  desirable  and 
practicable.  It  ought  not  to  be  a  federal 
department  with  a  cabinet  officer,  because 
the  cabinet  ought  not  to  be  any  larger  in 
number.  Probably  a  special  commission 
would  be  a  more  effective  agency  than  a 
departmental  bureau.  It  would  be  well  to 
have  the  District  government  represented 
in  such  a  commission,  although  as  Congress 
is  likely  at  this  session  to  gratify  those  of 
us  who  have  desired  for  some  years  that  the 
District  commissioners  should  be  vested 
with  the  powers  of  a  public  service  com- 
mission, the  District  commissioners  will  not 
then  have  as  much  time  for  the  work  of  an- 
other commission  as  they  have  now. 

Whether  the  District  of  Columbia  should 
be  used  as  an  experiment  station  for  muni- 
cipal ideas  is  a  grave  question..  Some 
such  experimentation  might  be  as  painful  to 
its  citizens  as  vivisection  may  be  to  animals. 
It  must  be  remembered  that  the  340,000  in- 
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habitants  of  the  District  of  Columbia  pay 
one-half  of  the  expenses  of  the  common 
capital,  and  they  ought  not  to  be  made  to 
pay  for  mere  experimentation.  It  must  also 
be  remembered  that,  ever  since  the  centen- 
nial of  the  District  of  Columbia  in  1900,  we 
have  had  plans  for  the  systematic  and  all- 
round  development  of  the  national  capital, 
not  only  on  the  physical  side,  but  in  all  its 
departments.  A  great  deal  has  been  done 
in  execution  of  those  plans,  but  much  re- 
mains to  be  done.  What  the  national  capi- 
tal needs  is  more  rapid  progress  in  carrying 
out  those  plans  than  has  been  made  in  re- 
cent conditions.  All  intelligent  Americans 
want  their  national  capital  to  be  the  best 
in  the  world.  What  is  needed  is  that  they 
should  get  behind  the  plans  and  push  them 
forward.  If  developments  had  gone  on  at 
the  rate  maintained  during  the  decade 
from  1900  to  1910,  we  should  now  be  much 
further  advanced  than  we  are. 

I  believe  in  a  reasonable  amount  of  ex- 
perimentation in  every  city,  but  I  do  not 
think  that  any  city,  not  even  the  national 
capital,  should  be  a  special  field  for  experi- 
mentation. 

Henry  B.  Macfarland. 

Washington,  D.  C. 

4.    4. 

From  John  Nolen,  Landscape  Architect  and 
City  Planner: 

I  have  read  with  much  interest  the  article 
by  Philip  Rates  on  "A  National  Depart- 
ment of  Municipalities,"  which  appeared  in 
the  January  number  of  The  American 
City.  The  proposal  is  an  interesting  one 
and  worthy  of  consideration.  It  seems  to 
me,  however,  that  there  are  objections  to 
the  establishment  of  a  department  of  muni- 
cipalities. A  bureau  or  commission  would 
be  more  appropriate.  In  fact,  I  am  of  the 
opinion  that  the  best  contribution  that  the 
national  government  can  make  toward  the 
solution  of  the  problems  of  cities  is  along 
the  lines  already  followed  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  State,  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terior, the  Department  of  Commerce  and 
Labor  and  the  other  departments.  We  must 
continue  to  look  to  the  national  government 
for  reliable,  first-hand  information  on  the 
practice  and  experience  of  foreign  cities. 
Our  consular  service  gives  the  best  oppor- 
tunity for  obtaining  such  information,  and 
then  for  making  it  available  to  all  of  the 
cities  of  the  United  States. 


I  believe  the  national  government  will 
also  be  the  best  and  most  natural  agency  for 
bringing  together  statistics  and  other  infor- 
mation covering  American  cities.  The  fed- 
eral government  already  does  much  in  this 
direction,  but  it  is  not  complete.  For  ex- 
ample, the  Bureau  of  the  Census  of  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce  and  Labor  issues  at 
regular  intervals  bulletins  covering  the  sta- 
tistics of  cities  (i)  having  a  population  of 
8,000  to  25,000;  (2)  having  a  population  of 
over  30,000.  The  information  contained  in 
these  bulletins  would  be  of  much  greater 
value  if  the  statistics  in  the  first  classifica- 
tion would  cover  from  2,500  to  25,000  and 
in  the  second  classification  over  25,000.  In 
the  present  form,  there  is  a  gap  of  cities  un- 
covered represented  in  those  having  a  pop- 
ulation of  from  25.000  to  30,000,  and  the 
smaller  cities  and  towns  under  8,000,  which 
are  of  considerable  importance,  are  omitted. 

So  far  as  city  planning  legislation  goes, 
or  the  organization  of  official  departments, 
the  most  urgent  need,  in  my  opinion,  is  not 
for  national  action  but  state  action.  Each 
one  of  the  states  in  the  Union  requires 
legislation  concerning  cities  covering  ap- 
proximately the  subjects  of  the  English 
Housing  and  Town  Planning  Act.  Each 
state  needs  something  corresponding  to  the 
English  Local  Government  Board.  Our 
governmental  machinery  is  so  different 
from  that  of  England  that  I  feel  confident 
that  more  could  be  had  in  the  city  planning 
field  from  state  action  than  from  that  of  the 
national  government.  It  would  be  a  great 
advantage  toward  this  end  if  a  uniform  sys- 
tem of  accounting  and  reporting  of  muni- 
cipal finances  could  be  adopted  by  all  of  the 
states.  "The  Statistics  of  Municipal  Fi- 
nances," issued  by  the  Bureau  of  Statistics 
of  Massachusetts,  is  a  good  beginning  in 
this  direction. 

Then,  of  course,  to  make  such  state  and 
city  planning  legislation  effective,  we 
should  have  also  in  each  town  or  city  a 
city  planning  commission  or  city  planning 
board.  The  successful  beginning  and  effec- 
tive work  already  accomplished  in  its  four 
years'  existence  by  the  City  Planning  Com- 
mission of  Hartford,  Conn.,  is  an  illustra- 
tion of  what  is  possible.  It  seems  to  me 
more  certain  to  bring  permanent  good  re- 
sults than  any  other  experiment  or  plan  now 
being  carried  out  by  American  cities. 

John  Nolen. 
Cambridge,  Mass. 


Some  Civic  Transformations 

A  Series  of  "Before  and  After"  Pictures  of  Municipal  Improvements — V. 


THE    ORIGINAL    MULBERRY    STREET    BRIDGE,    HARRISBURG,    PA. 
The  result  of  the  first  campaig-n  for  a  municipal  improvement  ever  undertaken  in  that  city 


THE    PRESENT  MULBERRY    STREET    VIADUCT    OF    REINFORCED    CONCRETE 
The  main  structure  is  1,239  feet  long  and  has  24  arches  from  33  to  90  feet  wide 
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The  Landscape  Architect  and  the  City  Engineer 


How  Civic  Beauty  May  Be  Preserved  in  Works  of  City 

Engineering — A  Practical  Solution  of  the  Problem  of 

Street  Widths  and   Plans — Duplicate   Piping 

S5'stems  to  Prevent  Upheavals  of  Pavement 

By  Stephen  Child 

Landscape  Architect  and  Consulting  Engineer,  Boston  and  Santa  Barbara 


THE  writer 's  experience  has 
brought  him  in  touch  with  munic- 
ipal engineers  in  various  parts  of 
the  country,  and  he  has  been  much  im- 
pressed with  the  thoroughness  and  ef- 
ficiency with  which  they  conduct  the 
many  details  of  their  offices.  As  a  rule, 
they  have  had  little  opportunity  to  ap- 
proach their  problems  with  the  thought 
of  civic  beauty.  It  has  been  noted  that 
as  a  class  no  professional  men  are  more 
adaptable,  and  it  is  evident  that  many 
of  the  errors,  from  the  landscape  archi- 
tect's  point  of  view,  which  the  average 
city  engineer  has  fallen  into,  have 
been  due  to  a  very  general  feeling  that 
appearances  were  of  relatively  little 
importance. 

Naturally  the  first  thing  a  city  engi- 
neer has  in  mind  in  designing  a  street 
bridge,  for  example,  is  its  strength, 
what  loads  it  must  bear,  the  width  of 
its  roadway  and  walks,  and  staring 
grimly  at  him  all  the  time  is  usually  a 
limited  appropriation.  He  must  try  to 
make  all  these  necessary  requirements 
come  within  a  certain  fixed  sum.  In 
the  past  he  has  thought  this  his  full 
duty;  whether  there  resulted  a  struc- 
ture which  was  good  to  look  at  or  not, 
was  very  slightly  considered.  It  is 
pleasant  to  note  in  the  case  of  bridges 
that  a  very  marked  improvement  as  to 
appearance  has  been  brought  about 
during  the  past  few  years,  due  quite 
largely  to  a  great  increase  in  the  use 
of  reinforced  concrete. 

Where  Cooperation  Is  Essential 

In  the  larger  problems  of  landscape 
architecture  as  applied  to  city  plan- 
ning, including  the  question  of  parks 
and  boulevards,  the  city  engineer  is, 
as  a  rule,  most  ready  to  cooperate  with 
the  landscape  architect,  realizing  the 
importance  of  special  training  to  solve 
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such  questions  successfully.  Many 
other  important  matters  are,  however, 
brought  before  him,  which  if  he  were 
more  thoughtful  of  the  broadest  and 
best  interests  of  the  community  he  is 
serving,  the  city  engineer  could,  to 
great  advantage,  recommend  for  con- 
sultation and  cooperation  with  the 
trained  landscape  architect.  "We  have 
only  to  mention  a  few  of  these  to  real- 
ize how  often  rare  opportunities  for 
bettering  civic  conditions  have  been 
missed. 

A  community  of  moderate  size,  for 
example,  has,  we  will  say,  an  attractive 
public  library,  possibly  opposite  a 
square  or  open  space.  A  new  city  hall, 
and  possibly  a  school,  and  police  and 
fire  stations  are  needed.  A  not  uncom- 
mon procedure  in  such  circumstances  is 
to  ask  the  city  engineer  for  estimates 
of  cost.  In  the  discussion  that  ensues, 
the  advantages  of  the  square  itself  as 
a  location  for  one  or  more  of  the  build- 
ings are  sure  to  be  advanced  on  the 
grounds  of  economy.  Special  interests 
and  local  jealousies  will  favor  widely 
scattered  locations  for  the  various 
buildings.  It  is  just  here  that  the  ad- 
vice of  the  landscape  architect  should 
be  secured.  Many  a  city  engineer,  if 
he  knew  what  such  a  specialist  could 
do,  would  be  glad  to  recommend  such 
a  procedure,  but  one  trouble  has  been 
the  average  city  engineer's  very  in- 
distinct idea  of  the  scope  of  the  pro- 
fession of  landscape  architecture.  The 
popular  use  in  the  current  literature 
of  the  day  (and  it  must  be  confessed 
among  some  of  the  profession  as  well) 
of  the  term  landscape  gardening  has, 
I  am  sure,  befogged  the  issue,  and  some 
have  thought  that  the  landscape  archi- 
tect, or  landscape  gardener,  as  he  has 
been  sometimes  called,  was  a  sort  of 
dilettante   artistic   chap,   who    dabbled 
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with  plants  and  gardening  in  a  more 
or  less  impracticable  way. 

Suppose  the  advice  of  such  a  man  is 
secured,  the  expense  would  be  slight 
and  the  ultimate  benefits  to  the  com- 
munity of  far-reaching  importance. 
Without  doubt  he  Avould,  in  the  first 
place,  be  able  to  put  before  the  com- 
munity in  a  forceful  manner  the  false 
economy  of  building  in  the  square 
any  of  the  proposed  buildings,  and  the 
very  great  and  constantly  increasing 
value  to  any  growing  city  of  such  open 
spaces.  It  is  pretty  general!}^  believed 
now  by  thoughtful  people  that  while 
many  such  spaces  could  be  better 
planned,  better  arranged  as  to  paths, 
planting  and  other  details,  their  area 
should  not  be  reduced,  and  that  en- 
croaching upon  them  with  public  build- 
ings is  false  economy.  No  doubt  in  the 
case  under  consideration,  the  land- 
scape architect  would  be  able  to  sug- 
gest some  means  of  so  improving  the 
appearance  of  the  square  that  the  citi- 
zens, instead  of  being  willing  to  sacri- 
fice it,  would  become  so  proud  of  it 
they  would  not  think  of  such  a  propo- 
sition. 

The  landscape  architect  would  prob- 
ably be  able  to  show  also  either  one  of 
two  things :  first,  that  this  vicinity  was 
not  the  proper  location  for  the  desired 
new  buildings,  and  he  would  suggest  a 
better  place  for  them;  secondly,  if  it 
were  the  best  neighborhood  for  such 
structures,  that  by  locating  them  about 
the  square  in  proper  relation  to  one  an- 
other, these  buildings,  and  possibly  the 
railroad  station,  which  by  a  slight  re- 
adjustment of  street  lines,  we  will  say, 
might  to  advantage  be  brought  into  the 
scheme,  would  make  a  most  impressive 
civic  center,  one  that  would  add  ma- 
terially to  the  good  appearance  and 
prestige  of  the  town. 

This  sort  of  a  problem  applies  to 
many  different  communities,  both  large 
and  small,  and  in  the  case  of  larger 
cities,  there  is  the  added  thought  that 
more  than  one  group  of  buildings  is  de- 
sirable, each  group  having  its  special 
function  to  perform  in  the  great  city's 
life.  There  may  be  the  city  hall,  court 
house  or  administration  group ;  the  fire 
and    police    group ;    the    school    and 


neighborhood  park  and  playground 
group ;  or  several  such.  In  the  success- 
ful solution  of  such  problems,  the 
trained  landscape  architect,  coming 
into  the  matter  as  he  does,  usually  from 
the  outside,  and  after  a  thorough  in- 
vestigation of  all  the  facts  (in  the 
course  of  which  investigation  the  city 
engineer  and  his  office  data  are  of  ut- 
most importance),  should  be  able  to 
reach  the  best  solution,  one  that  would 
be  untrammeled  by  local  jealousies  and 
based  upon  fundamental  principles. 

There  is  opportunity  for  helpful  co- 
operation between  the  landscape  archi- 
tect and  the  city  engineer  in  planning 
for  storage  reservoirs.  Frequently 
these  may  be  allowed  in  park  areas  or 
made  much  more  attractive  than  the 
average  city  engineer  thinks  possible. 
There  are  many  instances  of  lack  of 
care  in  this  matter  of  placing  within 
otherwise  beautiful  city  parks,  storage 
reservoirs  laid  out  upon  ugly  straight 
lines  with  sharp  angles  and  geometri- 
cal curves,  and  frequently  with  stone 
paved  banks.  The  writer  recalls  two 
marked  instances  of  this  sort,  one  in 
the  beautiful  City  Park  at  Portland, 
Ore.,  and  another  at  Elysian  Park  in 
Los  Angeles.  In  the  latter  case,  the 
reservoir  is  not  only  of  particularly 
ugly  shape,  but  has  been  roofed  over 
with  a  shed-like  structure.  Such  reser- 
voirs, without  in  the  least  affecting 
their  efficiency  for  storage  purposes, 
may  be  made,  by  a  little  study  of  their 
outlines  and  the  treatment  of  their 
banks,  to  appear  like  attractive  natural 
lakes  or  ponds,  adding  to,  rather  than 
detracting  from  the  beauty  of  the  sur- 
rounding park  or  neighborhood. 

Planning  the  Borders  of  a 
Crotving  Cityj 
Modern  methods  of  city  planning  for 
outlying  parts  of  growing  cities  in- 
clude much  which  was  never  thought 
of  a  few  years  ago,  especially  by  engi- 
neers. Landscape  architects  and  city 
planners  of  to-day  look  ahead  and  pre- 
pare for  a  right  distribution,  not  only 
of  the  local  groups  of  buildings  needed 
for  the  various  districts,  but  for  play- 
ground and  neighborhood  park  facili- 
ties as  well ;  frequently  where  it  is  ap- 
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propriate,  combining  these  features. 
Then  there  is  much  to  be  said  in  favor 
of  a  more  communal  or  joint  use  of 
rear  yards,  sometimes  for  allotment 
gardens,  or  orchards,  playing  yards, 
tennis  courts  and  the  like. 

In  the  laying  out  of  what,  in  all 
probability  for  years  to  come,  are  to 
be  minor  streets,  immense  sums  of 
money  have  been  vrasted  in  useless 
width  of  pavement.  Of  course  this 
whole  question  should  be  given  most 
careful  thought,  and  thoroughfares 
which  by  any  possibility  could  later  be 
subjected  to  great  and  varied  forms  of 
traffic,  should  have  their  roadways 
planned  of  proper  width  to  take  care 
of  such  traffic.  It  is  usually,  however, 
not  difficult  to  decide  when,  for  exam- 
ple, the  topography  is  rugged  and 
hilly,  that  certain  streets  will  never 
have  to  bear  more  than  local  traffic. 
Such  streets  should  be  so  planned  as 
to  take  advantage  of  all  the  naturally 
attractive  features  of  the  topography, 
and  certainly  do  not  need  to  have  the 
pavement  so  wide  as  is  now  very  com- 
mon. The  widest  automobile  or  truck 
now  used  does  not  take  up  in  width 
much  over  seven  feet.  If  the  paVed 
area  of  such  streets,  therefore,  is  nar- 
rowed to  twenty-two  feet,  it  will  allow 
for  one  such  vehicle  to  stand  and  two 
others  to  pass  it,  and  it  is  difficult  to 
see  how,  in  residential  localities,  con- 
gestion will  ever  occur  with  such  an  al- 
lowance. In  fact,  modern  practice  in 
certain  localities  would  allow  a  width 
of  pavement  of  not  over  sixteen  feet 
if  grass  gutters  are  also  provided  for. 
(See  Figure  I.) 

The  writer  believeSi,  however,  it 
would  be  wise  for  many  reasons,  some 
of  which  will  be  alluded  to  later,  to 
have  the  distance  between  property 
lines  in  such  neighborhoods  of  ample 
width,  fifty,  seventy-five,  or  one  hun- 
dred feet.  If  a  strip  twenty-two  feet 
wide  in  the  centre  of  such  a  right  of 
way  is  paved,  and  a  five  or  six-foot 
sidcAvalk  allowed  for  at  either  street 
line,  we  would  have,  in  the  case  of  a 
seventy-five  foot  street,  about  twenty- 
one  feet  available  for  many  useful  pur- 
poses between  sidewalk  and  curb  on 
each  side  of  the  street.     (See  Figure 


n.)  The  argument  against  such  a  nar- 
row pavement,  that  it  affords  poor  op- 
portunity for  teams  to  turn,  is  well  met 
by  the  suggestion  that  it  would  be  no 
great  hardship  to  travel  half  a  block 
to  the  nearest  intersecting  street  for 
such  turning.  Furthermore,  automo- 
bile traffic  having  developed  to  such  an 
extent  during  the  past  few  years,  and 
the  ordinary  touring  car  requiring  a 
space  sixty-six  feet  in  diameter  in 
which  to  turn,  it  is  manifestly  out  of 
the  question  to  provide  opportunity  for 
turning  these  about  except  at  street  in- 
tersections. 

This  method  will  allow  an  adjust- 
ment of  sidewalk  grades  to  the  existing 
topographical  conditions,  at  some 
points  the  sidewalk  being  considerably 
above,  and  at  others  perhaps  slightly 
below  street  grade  if  necessary,  afford- 
ing a  very  material  saving  not  only  in 
expense,  but  in  resultant  attractive- 
ness. This  space  can  be  grassed  and 
planted  perhaps  with  shrubs  or  two 
rows  of  properly  selected  trees  twenty 
feet  apart,  and  spaced  alternately  forty 
feet  apart  in  the  rows  in  the  case  of 
the  seventy-five  foot  street  above  al- 
luded to.  Other  subdivisions  of  road- 
way width,  sidewalk  and  planting 
spaces,  are  shown  in  the  accompanying 
sketches.  (Figures  II,  III,  IV.)  This 
narrowing  of  the  paved  area  of  resi- 
dential streets  has  recently  been  given 
much  more  thought  than  in  the  past, 
and  it  has  been  carefully  demonstrated 
that,  for  every  square  mile  of  residen- 
tial city  area,  there  has  been  a  need- 
less expenditure  of  approximately 
$700,000  in  the  construction  of  such  un- 
necessarily wide  pavements. 

Locating  the  Underground  Pipes 
Within  the  planted  areas  above  men- 
tioned, should  be  located  duplicate  sets 
of  drains,  sewers,  water  and  gas  mains, 
electric  light  and  telephone  conduits; 
in  fact  all  underground  pipes  of  every 
description,  having  no  such  pipes 
under  the  paved  area  between  curbs  at 
all.  It  might  be  necessary  to  make  ex- 
ception to  such  a  rule  in  certain  streets 
where  trunk  sewers  were  needed,  all 
of  which  would  have  to  be  studied. 
But  such  trunk  sewers  once  built,  sel- 
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dom  need  to  be  changed  or  repaired 
from  outside.  Of  course  the  serious 
objection  to  this  scheme  of  duplicate 
piping  is  its  expense,  but  if  the  sav- 
ing in  a  s(iuare  mile  of  residential  city 
area  between  the  cost  of  paving  streets 
thirty  feet  in  width  (and  many  of  them 
have  had  in  the  past  a  wider  pavement 
than  this),  and  paving  them  twenty- 
two  feet  or  possibly  only  sixteen  feet, 
is,  as  has  been  stated  above,  $700,000 
(and  T  believe  such  figures  are  con- 
servative), it  is  evident  that  no  such 
sum  as  this  would  be  recjuired  to  dupli- 
cate the  piping  systems. 

Such  pipes  and  conduits  as  are 
needed  to  supply  residences  with  water, 
joras  and  electricity,  and  remove  surface 
drainage  and  sewage  are  not  needed 
of  large  size.  These  sizes  Avould,  of 
course,  depend  upon  the  length  of  the 
block,  the  number  and  size  of  the  lots 
and  the  rate  of  grade  possible  to  be 
secured,  details  which  Avould  have  to 
be  carefully  worked  out  in  each  case. 
Water  pipes  and  sewers  would  not 
need  to  be  laid  so  deep  under  sod  to 
prevent  freezing.  Gas  pipes  and  elec- 
tric wire  conduits  are  never  laid  very 
deep,  and  the  extra  cost  of  two  systems 
of  these  would  be  therefore  compara- 
tively slight.  When  the  blocks  are 
short  and  the  gi'ades  propitious,  it 
might  fre(|uently  occur  that  no  surface 
drains  would  be  needed  at  all  in  some 
blocks,  the  catch-basins  or  drain-inlets 
at  the  corners  or  near  the  corners  serv- 
ing. All  pipes  will,  of  course,  have  to 
be  supplied  in  duplicate;  but  these  and 
electric  light  wires,  if  not  accommo- 
dated in  the  alleys,  would  be  attended 
to  a  little  at  a  time  as  requirements 
dictated.  Aside  from  the  preserva- 
tion of  the  paved  roadway,  the  elas- 
ticity of  the  scheme  is  a  great  ad- 
vantage. In  the  case  of  new  allot- 
ments, for  example,  the  paving  and 
curbing  might  be  thoroughly  and  care- 
fully laid,  the  reserved  area  on  either 
side  seeded  and  planted  with  young 
trees  and  nothing  more  done  till  some 
house  construction  is  begun.  In  some 
cases  we  know  from  experience  that 
this  may  be  months  or  even  years. 
Think  of  the  capital  tied  up  in  new 
allotments    in    some    of    our    growing 


cities,  where,  before  paving  is  done, 
sewer,  gas  and  water  mains  are  laid 
and  connection  pipes  often  laid  from 
mains  to  curb  line  every  twenty-five 
feet,  many  of  them  not  to  be  used  per- 
haps for  years,  some  never.  By  the 
method  suggested,  such  pipes  are  laid 
when  they  are  needed  and  not  before. 

The  question  of  digging  up  the  sod 
and  replacing  it  is  by  no  means  as  dif- 
ficult or  expensive  as  that  of  similar 
work  on  macadam,  brick,  or  any  one 
of  the  asphalt  or  sheet  pavements.  Any 
of  these,  we  know,  it  is  almost  impos- 
sible to  put  back  in  perfect  shape  after 
trenches  have  been  cut  through  them, 
and  certainly  never  without  an  ugly 
scar  showing.  Trenches  in  the  planted 
area  may,  indeed,  look  a  bit  bad  for  a 
season,  but  if  a  little  care  is  taken  a 
few  months  after  such  cuts  are  made, 
they  need  scarcely  show.  Emergency 
cuts  for  any  of  the  numerous  necessi- 
ties arising  are  also  easily  attended  to, 
and  if  a  settlement  occurs  in  any  such 
trench,  no  team  runs  any  risk  of  driv- 
ing into  it.  The  saving  to  cities  in 
damages  from  such  causes  is  no  small 
matter.  Under  such  a  system,  one  can 
easily  conceive  these  reserved  planting 
areas  being  in  a  more  or  less  torn-up 
state  for  a  few  years  during  active 
building  operations,  but  how  immeas- 
urably more  important  is  it  to  keep  the 
pavement  laid  at  such  expense,  sound 
and  unmarred  by  cuts  and  patches. 
Practical  Illustrations 

This  suggestion  has  been  tried  in  sev- 
eral places  in  a  more  or  less  modified 
form.  At  Newton,  Mass.,  one  of  Bos- 
ton's beautiful  suburban  cities,  several 
miles  of  boulevard  were  built,  an  ex- 
tension of  Boston's  famous  Common- 
wealth Avenue.  Here  a  space  120  feet 
in  width  was  subdivided  as  shown  in 
Figure  IV.  The  avenue  was  built  very 
largely  through  land  which  at  the  time 
of  construction  was  farm  land  or  open 
and  unproductive.  The  problem  of 
future  sewers  and  drains,  water  and 
gas  mains  with  their  necessary  con- 
nections was  a  particularly  important 
one,  for  such  pipes  w^ere  needed  in  al- 
most no  part  of  the  avenue  at  the  start 
and  would  have  made  its  first  cost  al- 
most prohibitive  if  built  at  that  time. 
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It  was  of  the  utmost  importance  to  pre- 
serve the  expensively  constructed  mac- 
adam roadways  for  the  great  amount 
of  pleasure  driving  that  would  pass 
over  theiii.  The  problem  was  solved  by 
constructing  duplicate  sets  of  all  such 
pipes  and  conduits  in  the  area  reserved 
for  sidewalk  and  planting,  whenever 
and  wliei-ever  they  happened  to  be 
uiHKh  d  as  building  operations  de- 
manded. (S\e  Figure  iV.)  Of  course 
this  is  not  the  only  place  where  such  a 
«cheme  has  been  tried.  The  writer  has 
himself  planned  for  such  an  arrange- 
ment at  residential  layouts  in  Watei-- 
town  and  lieverly,  ]\Iass. ;  Washington, 
D.  ('.,  and  Santa  Barbara,  Cal. 

Reference  has  been  made  to  tiie 
value  of  the  landscape  architect's  ad- 
vice in  connection  with  planting 
schemes.  As  an  instance  of  the  im- 
portance of  such  matters  in  connection 
with  street  planting,  for  example,  a 
serious  mistake  made  in  phinting  the 
above  mentioned  Commonwealth  Ave- 
nue may  be  of  interest.  As  shown  in 
Figure  IV,  the  central  grassed  area  was 
to  be  utilized  for  street  car  tracks,  and 
should  have  been  planted  with  Ameri- 
can elms  whose  habit  of  growth  would 
soon  have  produced  a  natural  arch 
over  the  trolley  wires  and  cars.  Maples 
or  other  trees  could  have  been  used  to 


shade  the  sidewalk.  The  exact  reverse 
of  this  method  was,  however,  employed. 
The  parked  space  for  trolleys  was 
planted  practically  its  entire  length 
with  maples,  as  shown  in  the  sketches, 
making  it  constantly  necessary  to  trim 
them  in  order  to  make  room  for  the 
trolley  Avires  and  passing  ears,  thus 
materially  harming  their  appearance. 
Not  only  this,  but  under  the  sidewalks 
i\ud  grassed  spaces  between  them  and 
the  roadways  were  to  be  placed  the  two 
sets  of  pipe  systems,  water,  sewer  and 
gas,  and  the  roots  of  elms  have  a  bad 
habit  of  finding  their  way  into  defec- 
tive drains  and  sewer  joints,  being  very 
much  worse  in  this  respect  than  the 
roots  of  maples  or  other  trees.  This 
habit  has  already  caused  much  damage 
in  Newton,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that 
if  a  trained  landscape  architect  had 
been  called  in  in  this  instance,  all  this 
trouble  and  expense  would  have  been 
obviated  and  the  avenue  made  far  more 
attractive. 

Genuine  and  hearty  cooperation  be- 
tween the  city  engineer  and  the  land- 
scape architect  in  these  and  kindred 
matters  will  be  the  means  of  securing 
not  only  better  city  planning,  but  ac- 
companying this  and  a  part  of  it,  civic 
beauty  and  efficiency  of  a  far  higher 
order. 


Relieving  Traffic  Congestion 


A  recent  nuiiiber  of  the  Engiiieeriiuj 
Rercrd  calls  attention  to  the  "waste  of 
energy  \n  temporizing  with  the  big  problen) 
of  rapid  transit.'"  Now  that  transportation 
c<>in])anies  are  en;leavoring-  to  provitle  ade- 
(luately  for  the  fnture,  it  oug'ht  to  be  ])os- 
sible,  by  cofJperation  between  the  com- 
panies and  the  municipalities,  to  relieve  se- 
rioi's  congestion  within  a  limitei  district. 
In  many  cities  most  of  the  passengers  are 
delivered  at  or  near  a  single  point  no  matter 
whore  they  come  from  or  whither  they  are 
going,  consequently  a  "ten-story  business 
district  has  to  discharge  itself  into  a  one- 
.story  transportation  system." 

To  relieve  this  condition  somewhat,  it  is 


suggested  that  the  traffic  might  advan- 
tageously be  segregated,  so  that  there  would 
be  "separate  termini  not  distant,  yet  not 
contiguous,  for  the  traffic  coming  from  dif- 
ferent suburban  directions."  In  this  way 
tl'.e  average  passenger  would  lost  little  if 
any  time  in  reaching  his  destination,  and 
a  small  central  area  could  be  kept  free  from 
street  car  tracks  altogether.  Then  if  the 
"ringbahn,"  or  belt  line,  found  in  some 
European  cities,  were  added,  a  passenger 
could  go  from  his  residence  on  one  side  of 
the  city  to  a  business  place  on  the  other 
side  without  passing  through  any  congested 
point  or  becoming  part  of  the  anxious,  wait- 
ing crowd  at  any  central  cro.sswalk. 


Typical  Examples  of  Foreign  Civic  Art 

Among  the  Parks  and  Boulevards  of  Paris 
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A  Participating  Commission  Plan  of  Government 


A  Method  Whereby  Citizens  May  Participate  in  Municipal 

Government  Through  Their  Group  Organizations — 

A  Process  as  Natural  as  the   Physical 

Life  of  Man 

By  George  H.  Murdoch 


THE  object  of  society  is  to  develop 
man  to  his  highest  perfection. 
Tlie  chief  end  of  the  state  is  the 
development  of  good  citizenship.  The 
organization  of  the  state,  its  functions, 
and  its  institutions  are  but  means.  The 
effect  which  any  proposed  measure  will 
have  upon  citizenship  is  its  supreme 
test. 

Apply  this  test  to  the  plan  for  a  com- 
mission form  of  government  now  being 
generally  urged  throughout  the  coun- 
try. The  greatest  menace  to  popular 
government  is  the  increasing  number 
of  citizens  who  shirk  all  civic  responsi- 
bility. Tliis  is  not  only  true  in  centers 
where  great  numbers  commute  daily 
to  their  places  of  employment,  away 
from  their  homes,  and  who  are  citizens 
by  right  ratlier  than  by  practice,  but  is 
prevalent  all  over  the  country,  and  in 
different  parts  of  the  world.  Ts  there 
anything  in  the  commission  plan  indi- 
cated as  a  specific  for  this  serious  ail- 
ment ? 

To  the  class  which  refuses  to  vote  a 
large  ballot  we  offer  a  smaller  one. 
To  the  man  who  refuses  to  discrim- 
inate between  two  or  more  candidates 
living  in  liis  immediate  neighborhood, 
and  whom  he  may  easily  know,  Ave  of- 
fer a  choice  among  a  larger  number 
scatered  over  a  larger  territory,  with 
none  of  whom  he  ever  comes  into  eon- 
tact.  Under  the  plan  the  man  who  re- 
fused to  lend  his  aid  to  purity  in  a 
small  political  division  is  relied  upon 
for  help  in  purifying  an  entire  city. 
He  who  has  proven  faithless  in  a  few 
things  is  made  ruler  over  many.  Have 
we  any  reason  for  expecting  that  the 
voter  who  disregards  his  civic  duties 
now  will  cease  to  do  so  under  a  plan 
which  we  assure  him  centers  responsi- 
bility as  it  was  not  centered  before? 


When  a  large  number  of  citizens  are 
shirking  civic  responsibility  is  the  rem- 
edy to  be  found  in  a  plan  by  which 
their  responsibility  is  lessened,  or 
rather  in  a  plan  by  which  it  is  in- 
creased? Do  we  raise  children  by 
humoring  their  whims,  and  by  reliev- 
ing them  of  duties  they  show  a  desire 
to  shirk? 

The  Commission  Plan  and  the  Shirking 
Citizen 

Still,  the  commission  plan,  witli  its 
simplicity,  is  offered  as  a  remedy  for 
evils  growing  largely  out  of  the  fail- 
ure of  citizens  to  do  their  duty  under 
a  plan  more  complex  and  calling  for 
greater  vigilance  on  their  part.  It  is 
offered  as  a  makeshift,  and,  if  that  is 
all  it  is,  it  can  but  result  in  weakening 
the  electorate.  It  is  pointed  out  that 
cities  where  the  plan  is  in  operation 
are  securing  better  government  than 
heretofore.  But  government  is  not  the 
end  we  are  seeking.  What  is  the  ef- 
fect, in  those  cities,  upon  the  citizens? 
Experience  is  as  yet  too  meagre  to  an- 
swer. 

Much  of  the  progress  of  society  re- 
corded in  history  is  directly  the  result 
of  bad  government,  the  result  of  de- 
mands from  an  aroused  citizenship. 
Inequities  of  government,  misdirection 
of  its  functions,  corruption  in  its  in- 
stitutions, are  undesirable  to  be  sure, 
but  we  must  admit  that  they  do  pro- 
duce a  higher  standard  of  citizenship 
when  final  results  are  measured.  A 
world-recognized  apostle  of  peace  has 
said  in  substance  that  we  cannot  afford 
to  surrender  war,  with  all  its  horrors, 
even  in  exchange  for  universal  peace, 
at  the  expense  of  manhood. 

On  the  other  hand  the  commission 
plan     does     offer     many     advantages. 
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Wherever  tried  it  is  evident  that  gov- 
ernmental efficiency  is  largely  in- 
creased, and  just  now  we  are  seeking 
higher  degrees  of  efficiency  in  every 
field  of  endeavor.  Even  with  govern- 
ment considered  merely  as  a  means  it 
is  as  desirable  to  stop  waste  and  raise 
the  standard  of  accomplishment  as  it 
is  elsewhere.  The  simplicity  of  the 
plan  commends  it,  and  it  must  certain- 
ly result  in  economies  and  more  intel- 
ligent municipal  effort. 

The  initiative,  the  referendum  and 
the  recall  are  desirable  to  some  extent 
under  any  plan  of  government,  and 
under  a  commission  plan  the  combina- 
tion seems  to  give  the  citizen  every 
facility  for  self-government.  But  still 
the  completed  plan  does  not  contain  a 
single  feature  wliich  is  calculated  to 
benefit  a  citizenship  disinclined  to  use 
the  facilities  ofi'ered.  It  does  not  con- 
tain a  single  feature  calculated  to  in- 
crease interest  in  civic  matters,  or 
which  will  enable  citizens  to  partici- 
pate in  public  affairs  with  any  less  in- 
convenience or  unpleasantness  than 
they  experience  now. 

If,  under  the  plan,  these  lacking  fea- 
tures can  be  supplied,  we  may  well 
look  forward  to  the  commission  plan 
as  opening  a  way  for  more  progress 
than  has  been  possible  lieretofore.  It 
avails  nothing,  however,  that  under  the 
plan  responsibility  is  more  nearly  cen- 
tered, if  the  interest  taken  by  citizens 
continues  to  dwindle  and  they  cease 
to  hold  those  responsible  to  account. 
How  are  these  features  to  be  supplied? 

Arousing  the   Lethargic  Citizen 

It  is  an  inaccuracy  to  speak  of  lack 
of  interest  in  public  affairs  in  connec- 
tion with  any  individual.  It  is  hard 
to  imagine  that  aside  from  the  tran- 
sient and  the  nomad  any  person  can 
lack  interest  in  that  which  is  so  inti- 
mately connected  with  his  welfare. 
Certainly  the  man  who  owns  property, 
the  man  who  is  a  father  or  the  head  of 
a  household  does  have  interest  in  pub- 
lie  matters.  He  does  not  always  be- 
tray an  active  interest,  however,  and 
active  interest  is  what  we  re'er  to. 

The  lethargic  part  of  society  con- 
tains some  of  its  best  elements.     They 


are  the  elements  that  are  aroused  in 
times  of  crises  and  renew  from  time  to 
time  the  belief  that  the  people  are 
capable  of  governing  themselves.  The 
moment  the  crisis  which  stirred  their 
interest  into  activity  passes,  these  ele- 
ments again  hold  aloof  from  active 
participation  in  civic  struggles.  How 
this  interest  may  be  kept  stirred  to 
activity,  and  how  these  elements  may 
be  depended  upon  to  participate  in 
public  matters  at  all  times  is  the  prob- 
lem we  should  seek  to  solve,  for  its 
solution  tends  to  the  highest  develop- 
ment of  the  end  we  are  seeking  above 
everything  else — a  high  standard  of 
citizenship. 

It  is  easy  to  locate  many  causes  for 
this  inaction.  Among  them  is  inability 
on  the  part  of  the  citizen  to  spare  the 
necessary  time  from  more  immediately 
pressing  duties,  love  of  ease,  distaste 
for  many  of  the  experiences  one  must 
undergo  in  so-called  public  life,  and 
disinclination  to  use  the  crude  methods 
now  offered  for  accomplishing  results. 

No  man  is  so  pressed  for  time  that 
he  does  not  have  some  that  he  would 
desire  to  devote  to  public  matters  if 
other  conditions  made  it  feasible,  and 
no  man  so  loves  his  ease  that  there 
are  not  some  movements  he  would  like 
to  support  if  he  could  do  so  in  a  way 
that  compelled  no  unpleasant  effort. 

There  is  a  way  to  secure  the  partici- 
pation in  government  of  the  class  re- 
ferred to.  The  theory  has  already  been 
applied  by  Froebel  and  we  are  using 
it  daily  with  children  in  our  elemen- 
tary schools.  Give  the  people  of  this 
class  employment  suited  to  their 
nature,  exercise  their  senses,  employ 
their  waking  mind,  and  make  them 
acquainted  judiciously  with  the  laws 
of  our  political  being,  by  participation 
so  far  as  their  present  interests  lie. 
The  simplified  form  of  government 
promised  by  the  commission  plan  af- 
fords ideal  conditions  for  bringing  this 
participation  about. 

The  Power  of  the  Group 

Man  is  gregarious,  not  only  individ- 
ually, but  in  every  least  particular  of 
his  make-up.  Individually  the  ten- 
dency is  to  form  into  societies.     Par- 
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ticularly  tlie  ttnulency  is  to  subdivide 
society  into  groups.  Diverse  interests 
in  the  individual  attach  him  often  to 
several  groups.  This  tendency  is  so 
common  as  to  escape  thought,  though 
we  cannot  overlook  the  results.  In 
many  cases  we  cease  to  think  of  these 
groups  as  a  collection  of  individuals, 
but  think  only  of  the  group  itself  as 
an  integral  foi-m.  As  a  matter  of  fact 
they  are  integi-al  forms,  bound  to- 
gether by  the  cohesive  force  of  mutual 
interest,  a  larger  form  of  man,  each 
having  its  distinct  characteristics. 

Many  of  these  groups  perfect  organ- 
izations, and  some  are  coextensive  with 
our  scheme  of  government,  having  na- 
tional, state  and  municipal  affiliations. 
Though  government  has  never  recog- 
nized them  as  being  distinct  in  them- 
selves, apart  from  their  individual 
components,  some  of  them  have  be- 
come very  powerful  in  governmental 
affairs.  Single  groups,  like  boards  of 
trade,  frequently  participate  as  a  body 
in  the  activities  of  government  calcu- 
lated to  affect  them.  Larger  bodies 
like  the  American  Bankers'  Associa- 
tion, the  National  Association  of  Credit 
Men,  the  Women's  Christian  Temper- 
ance Union  and  the  Grand  Army  of 
the  Republic  have  participated  in  pub- 
lic matters  to  the  extent  of  initiating 
and  forcing  through  many  laws  upon 
our  statute  books. 

During  the  last  year  organized  labor 
secured  enactments  particularly  af- 
fecting it  in  three  states.  Maryland 
enacted  a  law  requiring  the  public 
printer  to  affix  the  union  label  to  all 
state  printing.  Massachusetts  passed 
a  law  requiring  those  who  advertise 
for  new  workers  during  strikes  and 
lockouts  to  specify  conditions  that  ex- 
ist. Kentucky  established  the  eight- 
hour  day  on  public  works.  How  much 
trades  unions  secured  from  minor 
legislative  bodies  during  the  year  it 
would  be  impossible  to  estimate.  In 
one  county  at  least,  the  writer  is  in- 
formed, the  governing  body  was  in- 
duced to  adopt  a  resolution  limiting 
bids  on  public  printing  to  union  shops. 
One  board  of  education  with  which  the 
writer  is  familiar  was  asked  for  hear- 
ings on  at  least  two  occasions  by  repre- 


sentatives of  organized  labor  who  had 
matters  to  propose. 

For  the  most  part  these  organized 
groups  perform  their  work  openly  and 
above  board.  It  is,  however,  a  settled 
belief  in  the  popular  mind  that  there 
are  numerous  other  groups  more  pow- 
erful even  than  those  named,  which, 
thougii  lacking  organization,  interfere 
in  government  more  than  any  others. 
Under  present  conditions  they  are  en- 
abled to  operate  by  stealth,  and  in  this 
Avay  secure  results  that  could  not  be 
attained  in  the  open.  The  popular 
niind  sees  these  groups  only  as  integral 
forms,  and  they  present  the  picture  of 
the  barons  of  old,  with  their  feudalism 
and  special  privileges. 

Group  Participation  in  Politics 

It  was  some  time  ago  that  we  ac- 
cepted the  idea  that  all  men  are  free 
and  equal.  The  time  is  ripe  now  to 
accept  the  further  idea  that  all  groups 
and  combinations  of  men  partake  of 
the  nature  of  their  individual  mem- 
bers, and  are  also  free  and  equal  in 
the  sight  of  the  law.  With  single 
groups  already  so  powerful,  if  all  or- 
ganized groups  should  come  forward 
and  demand  recognition,  no  power 
could  stand  before  them.  If  a  way 
could  be  devised  by  which  group  par- 
ticipation in  political  activity  can  be 
favored,  and  they  can  be  forced  to  act 
in  the  open,  the  opportunity  for  fur- 
thering special  interests  by  stealth  will 
be  well   nigh   destroyed. 

Extensive  as  these  group  organiza- 
tions are,  paralleling  our  political 
framework  as  the  nerves,  the  arteries 
and  the  veins  parallel  the  framework 
of  the  human  form,  there  Is  no  end  to 
the  development  that  will  be  reached 
if  their  relation  to  governmental  form 
shall  be  made  similarly  interdepen- 
dent. There  are  now  many  other  un- 
organized groups  bound  together  by 
mutual  sympathy,  mere  ganglions  of 
the  race  brain  which  have  not  as  yet 
taken  form ;  and,  like  cells  in  the 
human  body,  sources  of  force,  there 
are  innumerable  thoughts  and  concep- 
tions of  man  capable  of  assimilating  to 
themselves  constituent  groups  once 
they  receive  the  vivifying  influence  of 
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a  law  whicli  sliall  make  them  part  of 
our  organized  political  life. 

The  formation  of  these  groups  is, 
primarily,  unintelligently  automatic. 
Men  are  led  into  them  instinctively, 
through  the  pleasure  of  contact  with 
kindred  souls,  and  will  give  to  them  all 
that  they  have  to  give.  Participation 
in  their  activities  is  the  highest  pleas- 
ure they  can  attain  in  this  life.  The 
only  impulse  needed  by  these  waste 
forces  is  the  possibility  of  accomplish- 
ment. Some  thrive  now,  when  accom- 
plishment is  far  away  at  the  end  of  a 
long  struggle  which  must  tax  both 
patience  and  courage.  How  many 
more  would  prosper  if  some  attain- 
ment, even  slight,  lay  within  their 
view. 

If  a  plan  can  be  devised  for  bring- 
ing all  of  these  potential  forces  into 
orderly  relation  with  the  government, 
as  are  the  organisms  of  man  in  rela- 
tion to  his  body,  every  citizen  will  find 
it  possible  to  participate  in  legislation 
so  far  as  his  interests  and  abilties  dic- 
tate, and  this  is  only  as  far  as  he  can 
be  useful  to  the  state.  In  the  end  the 
activities  of  all  will  be  equally  limited. 
Not  only  will  every  citizen  find  this 
possible,  but  he  will  find  it  impossible 
to  do  otherwise,  and  the  state  will  be 
certain  of  the  best  that  is  in  him  to 
the  end  of  his  life. 

The  Necessary  Supplement  to  the  Commis- 
sion Plan 

The  suggestion  made  can  easily  be 
carried  out  by  a  law  in  the  nature  of 
a  supplement  to  whatever  commission 
plan  may  be  enacted.  The  statute 
would  provide  that  in  any  municipal- 
ity, or  other  political  subdivision 
adopting  the  commission  plan,  any  so- 
ciety, club,  association  or  organization 
of  any  kind  within  the  subdivision,  by 
filing  a  certificate  of  certain  qualifica- 
tions fixed  by  the  act,  should  become 
a  semi-oifieial  body. 

The  qualifications  prescribed  for 
such  semi-official  bodies  should,  among 
other  things,  require  that  they  have 
definite  objects  stated  in  their  consti- 
tutions; that  they  hold  open  public 
meetings ;  that  their  by-laws  provide 
for  government  by  the  majority,  and 


permit  the  initiative,  referendum  and 
recall  in  their  own  organization.  There 
would  be  no  need  for  limiting  in  any 
way  the  objects  of  the  body,  or  its 
character  of  membership.  These  things 
would  regulate  themselves.  No  one 
could  rightfully  question  the  objects  of 
any  body  holding  open  public  meet- 
ings, and  there  is  no  reason  why  any 
person  should  not  take  part  in  any  or- 
ganization with  which  he  sympathized, 
whether  man  or  woman,  adult  or  child. 
The  law  would  also  provide  that, 
having  become  such  semi-official  body, 
the  organization  could  have  the  follow- 
ing privileges : 

1.  It  could  have  such  of  its  resolu- 
tions or  other  positive  acts  of  record  as 
it  desired  recorded  in  the  records  of 
the  commission. 

2.  '  It  could  call  upon  the  commis- 
sion, within  proper  limits,  for  copies 
of  its  records,  correspondence  in  the 
hands  of  the  commission,  statements  of 
public  accounts,  etc.,  in  the  manner 
that  congress  now  calls  upon  the  ex- 
ecutive departments. 

3.  It  could  call  upon  the  commis- 
sion at  any  time,  under  reasonable 
regulations,  for  a  public  hearing. 

All  semi-official  bodies  would,  under 
the  law,  become  bound  to  perform  cer- 
tain duties: 

1.  They  would  be  required  to  serve 
with  or  without  pay  and  report,  as 
would  a  committee,  whenever  any  sub- 
ject was  referred  to  one  or  more  of 
them  by  the  commission. 

2.  They  could  be  required,  when- 
ever so  requested  by  the  commission, 
to  send  delegates  to  a  central  body  to 
aid  the  commission  as  a  sort  of  sub- 
commission  whenever  considering  mo- 
mentous matters. 

Some  details  must  be  worked  out  to 
fully  develop  the  plan,  but  the  outline 
given  is  sufficient  for  discussion. 

Is  It  Practicable? 

It  may  be  urged  as  an  objection  that 
while  theoretically  all  right,  the  plan 
Avould  prove  impracticable  for  the  rea- 
son that  only  a  few  societies,  if  any, 
would  take  advantage  of  the  law,  and 
that  if  all  did  not  do  so  those  who  did 
would     have     an     unfair     advantage. 
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There  is  reason  to  believe  that  this  ob- 
jection is  untenable.  Some  societies 
would  certainly  file  certificates  of 
qualifications  and  operate  under  the 
law.  If  one  did  it  would  make  it 
necessary  for  others  to  do  the  same. 

There  are  as  many  reasons  why  the 
custom  should  spread  among  all  organ- 
izations as  there  are  why  a  telephone 
exchange  should  grow.  In  fact  the 
custom  would  spread  in  an  analogous 
way.  The  action  of  one  society  will 
compel  the  same  action  on  the  part  of 
another,  and  the  influence  will  be  so 
cumulative  that  not  only  will  all  forms 
of  society  qualify,  but  numerous  other 
groups  will  be  organized  so  that  they 
may  qualify  also.  There  is  no  reason 
why  in  a  city  like  Newark,  for  in- 
stance, hundreds  of  societies  not  now 
in  existence  should  not  be  expected  to 
organize  for  the  purpose  of  taking  ad- 
vantage of  the  law.  Instead  of  deal- 
ing in  a  municipal  way,  in  theory,  with 
350,000  separate  entities,  the  commis- 
sion would  really  have  to  do  with  sev- 
eral hundred  representative  groups, 
but  with  whom  there  would  be  con- 
stant contact.  The  electorate  in  the 
largest  city  would  find  it  possible  to 
give  the  same  attention  to  municipal 
affairs  as  is  now  only  possible  in  the 
smallest  villages. 

Another  objection  which  might  be 
pointed  out  is  that  under  such  a  plan 
the  commission  would  be  at  the  mercy 
of  the  faddist,  that  every  group  of 
cranks  could  inundate  the  commission 
with  impracticable  ideas.  To  answer 
this  objection  it  is  only  necessary  to 
call  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  law 
does  not  contemplate  that  the  commis- 
sion shall  be  bound  in  any  way  by  the 
action  of  these  societies.  It  cannot  be 
embarrassed  in  the  least  by  the  fact 
that  such  societies  should,  under  the 
law,  be  given  the  use  of  the  records. 
If  we  have  societies  of  cranks,  we  can 
handle  them  in  no  better  way  than  by 
placing  them  on  record,  and  spreading 
their  doings  under  the  clear  sun  of 
sanity.  Such  a  course  will  be  mutual- 
ly beneficial,  tending  to  sanity  and 
banishing  prejudice  at  one  operation. 
Government  would  have  the  aid  of  or- 
ganized groups  both  pro  and  con,  and 


would  itself  remain  in  equilibrium,  ex- 
periencing less  coercion  than  now.  On 
the  other  hand  no  society  could  be  so 
small  that  its  influence  would  be  unfelt 
in  proper  directions.  The  first  devel- 
opment of  the  plan  would  be  in  the 
direction  of  cooperation  between  so- 
cieties, each  aiding  the  others  in  mer- 
itorious projects,  and  the  small  society 
with  a  scheme  of  public  worth  could 
easily  secure  its  indorsement  by  sym- 
pathetic groups. 

It  may  be  said,  too,  that  some  of  the 
first  societies  to  take  advantage  of  the 
plan  will  be  those  having  none  but 
selfish  objects.  It  may  be  depended 
upon  that  such  groups  are  working 
upon  public  officials  t'j-day,  but  instead 
of  doing  so  openly  as  the  law  would 
hereafter  require,  they  are  working  in 
the  dark,  the  only  way  their  objects 
can  be  accomplished. 

Training  the  Group   FacuUies 

Is  the  plan  complex?  It  can  readily 
be  seen  that,  if  practicable  at  all,  it 
must  result  in  the  taking  over  by  the 
people  of  all  manner  of  legislation, 
leaving  to  the  constituted  commission 
little  but  executive  duties  to  perform, 
and  we  may  not  be  able  to  see  below 
the  seething  mass  of  legislation  that 
will  be  constantly  going  on.  It  will 
be  found,  however,  that  it  will  all  fall 
into  natural  order,  if  legal  prescrip- 
tions are  not  made  too  complex,  and 
the  bulk  of  the  real  work  performed 
will  be  but  the  natural  enjoyment  of 
those  performing  it.  No  one  need 
shoulder  a  single  burden  other  than 
those  his  own  desires  dictate  he  shall 
contribute  to  the  common  cause,  but 
the  increasing  stimulus  of  surrounding 
activity  will  lead  all  inevitably  to  par- 
ticipation to  the  full  measure  of  their 
abilities.  There  need  be  no  fear  but 
that  all  energies  encouraged  by  the 
plan  will,  by  stress  of  circumstances, 
fall  into  their  cosmic  relation  to  every- 
thing else. 

There  is  a  philosophy  which  treats 
of  the  race  as  an  individual,  and 
studies  the  development  of  the  race  by 
the  experience  of  the  individual  man. 
In  the  light  of  tliis  philosophy  the  like- 
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ness  of  the  whole  of  anything  is  seen 
in  its  every  part,  as  we  see  the  trunk 
and  branches  of  a  shrub  delineated  in 
its  leaf.  It  is  a  part  of  this  philosophy 
that  the  race  must  grow  and  develop 
as  has  every  man,  and  that  the  mass 
mind  must  be  trained,  developed  and 
raised  from  plane  to  plane  as  is  the 
individual  mind.  It  is  easy  to  follow 
the  race  in  this  way  through  its  in- 
fancy, its  boyhood  and  its  early  man- 
hood. This  philosophy  teaches  that 
the  race  is  now  in  its  adult  manhood, 
in  the  very  prime  of  its  rational  power. 
What  more  natural,  then,  than  for  so- 
ciety at  large  to  correlate  its  group 
faculties  under  proper  discipline  the 
same  as  the  adult  man  subjects  his 
mental  faculties,  depending  on  each,  if 
his  mind  is  well  ordered,  to  supply  its 


own  particular  aid  for  each  need  that 
may  arise. 

This  is  what  would  happen  under  the 
participating  commission  plan.  Any 
commission,  be  it  county,  municipal,  or 
even  State,  would  be  in  intimate  touch 
with,  say,  one  or  two  thousand  amal- 
gamated individuals,  representing  the 
whole  body  of  citizens.  Each  of  these 
mass  men  would  speak  from  the  highest 
intelligence  of  the  mass  mind,  and  the 
State  would  be  composed  of  mental 
giants  and  be  strong  itself  because 
strong  at  the  foundations. 

Each  individual  man  would  have  his 
part  to  perform  in  the  activities  of  the 
larger  man,  and  all  would  be  perform- 
ing their  natural  functions  in  the  econ- 
omy of  the  Grand  Man,  some  day  to 
reveal  himself  more  clearly  than  now. 


The  Women's  Auxiliary  to  the  Business  Body 

One  Way  in  Which  Commercial  Organizations  May  Get 

Help  in  Making  T  heir  Cities  Clean  and  Beautiful — 

What  the  Women  of  Norfolk  Have  Done 

and   What  the  Women   of   Macon 

Are   Planning 

By  E.  H.  Hyman 

Secretary  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Macon,  Ga. 


THE  element  of  the  "City  Beauti- 
makeup  of  the  city  of  to-morrow, 
ful"  has  a  great  part  in  the 
Many  business  bodies  in  American  cities 
are  too  prone  to  let  this  most  valuable 
work  go  untouched  by  them,  and  in 
years  to  come  they  will  realize  the  se- 
riousness of  having  neglected  it.  No 
city  can  build  upon  lines  of  modern 
progress  unless  it  has  a  strong  "City 
Beautiful"  committee  in  its  business  or- 
ganization. 

Nothing  looks  worse  than  to  see  sev- 
eral different  kinds  of  shade  trees  on 
one  street,  many  of  them  unsightly  and 
unkept.  Every  American  city  should 
have  a  landscape  gardener  who  should 
see  that  these  trees  are  looked  after. 
This  brings  us  to  the  idea  of  having 
every  city  a  flower  garden.  The  same 
gardener  can  look  after  the  flowers  as 


well  as  the  trees.  A  city  should  provide 
the  gardener  with  a  hothouse  where  he 
can  propagate  hardy  roses  and  flowers, 
so  as  to  be  ready  to  plant  them  in  the 
spring.  Some  cities  that  have  a  very 
cold  climate  have  so  many  flowers  in 
the  spring  that  they  have  adopted  the 
slogan  "City  of  Roses."  Many  business 
men  think  it  a  useless  waste  of  time  to 
try  to  make  a  city  pleasing  to  the  eye, 
and  they  only  clamor  for  factories. 
Here  is  where  they  make  a  serious  mis- 
take, for  factory  people  love  a  pretty 
city  as  well  as  anyone  else,  and  a  fac- 
tory operative  in  a  city  that  is  really 
beautiful  throughout  is  apt  to  be  a  sat- 
isfied citizen.  The  beautiful  city  has 
another  feature  that  will  commend  it 
to  all  well  thinking  people :  it  lessens 
crime.  By  making  the  city  attractive 
and  a  place  of  beauty,  you  attract  only 
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the  best  class  of  operatives,  and  they 
as  a  rule  are  law-abiding  citizens.  They 
always  make  good  boosters  for  their 
city. 

This  work  can  best  be  carried  on  by 
forming  a  Women's  Auxiliary  to  the 
local  business  organization,  having  the 
"City  Beautiful"  committee  guide  the 
women  in  the  work,  to  meet  with  them 
and  give  them  the  benefit  of  advice  as 
to  the  choice  of  work.  Many  cities  that 
have  this  kind  of  a  committee  of  ladies 
do  most  efficient  work.  There  are  many 
city  councils  that  will  not  undertake 
any  city  beautification  work  without 
consulting  the  ladies'  committee  and 
getting  their  wishes  in  the  matter  at 
issue. 

Making  Norfolk  Blossom 

One  of  the  best  examples  that  I  recall 
of  the  work  of  a  women's  auxiliary  to 
the  business  body  was  in  Norfolk,  Va. 
In  the  first  place,  these  ladies  were  the 
best  club  women  of  the  city  and  they 
realized  that  as  the  Jamestown  Exposi- 
tion was  approaching  the  city  should  be 
made  to  look  its  best,  so  that  the 
stranger  who  came  within  its  gates 
would  go  away  with  good  words  for  it. 
They  knew  also  that  to  keep  down  sick- 
ness and  a  possible  epidemic  of  some 
disease  they  would  have  to  begin  with 
the  poorer  classes.  As  in  nearly  every 
city,  the  car  lines  pass  through  some 
very  poor  sections,  and  the  ladies  were 
quick  to  understand  that  those  were 
the  places  in  which  to  begin.  A  great 
meeting  in  the  largest  theater  gave 
much  inspiration  for  the  work,  and  the 
auxiliary  started  with  a  will  to  carry 
out  its  plans  on  a  big  scale.  They  or- 
ganized with  a  membership  of  over 
2,700  and  with  Miss  Virginia  Gatewood 
as  their  president,  and  were  divided 
into  districts,  each  district  representing 
a  city  ward  and  having  a  vice-president, 
whose  duty  it  was  to  get  in  touch  with 
the  ladies  of  her  district  and  get  them 
to  do  certain  work.  The  only  man  who 
met  with  them  was  the  writer,  who  was 
elected  secretary.  We  set  to  work  with 
a  vengeance  to  get  the  city  cleaned  up, 
and  with  this  object  in  view  the  ladies 
called  upon  all  the  merchants  and  so- 
licited every  available  packing  case. 
These  were  carted  to  a  large  empty  lot, 


and  five  negro  carpenters  were  put  to 
work  converting  them  into  window 
boxes  for  flowers.  A  quantity  of  green 
paint  was  donated  to  them  by  the  paint 
factory  and  several  small  boys  were 
employed  to  paint  the  boxes. 

Now  that  they  had  the  boxes  they 
must  have  flower  seed  to  plant  in  them. 
Then  it  was  that  they  rushed  the  writer 
oft'  to  the  Department  of  Agriculture  at 
Washington,  with  numerous  letters  to 
Secretary  Wilson,  and  instructions  to 
get  all  the  flower  seed  that  could  be 
spared. 

Fifteen  thousand  papers  of  hardy 
flower  seed,  such  as  four-o 'clocks,  nas- 
turtiums, petunias,  phlox  and  many 
other  kinds  were  given  us.  These  were 
brought  down  to  Norfolk,  and  were 
put  in  my  office,  where  a  large  band  of 
ladies  worked  every  afternoon  for  a 
Aveek.  Small  pay  envelopes  were  se- 
cured, and  the  large  papers  of  seed  were 
divided  up  so  that  at  the  finish  there 
were  about  40,000  papers  of  seed  to  dis- 
tribute. The  ladies  then  took  the  flower 
boxes  and  the  seeds,  went  down  into 
the  poorer  districts,  and  distributed 
boxes  and  seeds  all  along  the  street  car 
lines.  They  even  stopped  long  enough 
to  instruct  the  tenants  how  to  plant 
the  seed.  They  also  purchased  several 
bushels  of  castor  beans  and  a  large 
quantity  of  lime.  Each  family  was 
given  an  order  for  enough  lime  to 
Avhitewash  their  premises  and  a  dozen 
or  more  beans  were  left  with  them  to 
plant  in  the  fence  corners.  The  ladies 
were  delighted  with  their  work,  and  re- 
ceived many  thanks  and  smiles  from 
these  poor  homes  for  the  interest  taken. 
They  had  a  double  purpose  in  this 
work,  for  they  were  warding  off  the 
pestilence  that  might  break  out  at  any 
moment  in  these  districts  and  thus  de- 
stroy the  Exposition. 

Tlie  work  was  a  great  uplift  to  these 
poorer  classes,  for  it  taught  them  that 
no  matter  how  poor  they  were,  they 
could  have  a  cheerful  home  with  a  little 
work.  Many  people  who  were  at  the 
Exposition  will  recall  with  pleasure  the 
neat  and  clean  little  cottages  along  the 
car  lines,  with  the  flowers,  the  white 
fences  and  outhouses  and  the  great  lux- 
uriant green  foliage  of  the  castor  beans 
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giving  the  finishing  touch  to  the  beau- 
tiful picture.  This  was  a  great  adver- 
tisement for  the  city,  for  writers  from 
many  other  cities  came  to  Norfolk  to 
write  up  the  work. 

Another  thing  accomplished  by  these 
ladies  left  an  impression  that  will  last 
for  years  to  come  with  the  school  chil- 
dren. The  schools  of  the  city  were  for 
the  most  part  surrounded  with  barren 
yards,  and  no  attempt  had  been  made 
by  the  teachers  to  improve  them.  The 
ladies  visited  the  schools  in  company 
with  the  writer,  and  the  larger  boys 
and  the  older  girls  were  formed  into  a 
"School  Beautiful"  club.  Prizes  were 
offered  for  the  best  kept  school  grounds, 
and  it  was  very  gratifying  to  see  those 
boys  and  girls  at  work  every  Saturday 
trying  to  win  the  prizes  offered.  This 
was  going  at  the  "City  Beautiful"  in 
the  right  way,  for  these  boys  and  girls 
will  not  soon  forget  it.  When  they 
grow  up  into  men  and  women  they  will 
still  have  that  love  for  beautiful  sur- 
roundings that  they  gained  at  school. 

The  Attractions  of  Macon 

Now  a  word  or  two  for  my  own  city. 
Macon  was  laid  out  for  the  city  of  to- 
morrow by  our  forefathers,  for  its 
streets  are,  in  a  great  many  places,  300 
feet  wide,  with  36-foot  sidewalks,  and 
they  have  grass  lawns  down  the  center 
even  in  the  business  district.  Concrete 
walks  are  laid  eight  feet  wide  through 
the  middle  of  these  grass  plots,  and  on 
each  side  of  the  walks  are  iron  settees 
for  tired  citizens.  Hundreds  of  happy 
children  may  be  seen  any  day  with  their 
nurses  playing  on  the  grass.  The  city 
government  has  just  recently  formed  a 
Playground  Association,  and  they  have 
an  annual  appropriation  to  support 
playgrounds  in  every  part  of  the  city. 
They  have  employed  an  experienced 
professor  in  physical  culture,  who  gives 
his  entire  time  to  the  work.     Tatnall 


Square,  with  sixteen  acres,  makes  an 
ideal  playground  for  the  youngsters. 

Our  city  is  unlike  many  in  the  South, 
having  some  immense  hills ;  one  in  par- 
ticular is  very  high,  and  while  it  is 
only  four  blocks  from  the  main  business 
street,  one  can  look  from  its  top  into 
the  counties  of  BibJ),  Monroe,  Madison, 
Houston  and  Jones.  The  crown  of  the 
hill  is  adorned  with  one  of  the  hand- 
somest old  colonial  homes  in  the  city. 
It  was  from  the  front  porch  of  this 
house  on  Coleman's  Hill  that  Jefferson 
Davis,  President  of  the  Confederacy, 
held  the  last  reunion  with  his  comrades 
of  the  war  of  the  sixties,  in  1887,  and  so 
great  was  the  crowd  of  old  veterans 
that  they  broke  down  the  fence,  which 
was  made  of  iron,  and  left  the  stone 
posts  of  the  gate,  which  are  standing  to 
this  day  as  a  monument  to  the  event. 
In  Macon  may  be  seen  the  first  chart- 
ered female  college  in  the  United  States, 
AVesleyan  College,  with  its  beautiful 
grounds  in  the  very  heart  of  the  most 
fashionable  residence  district  in  the 
city.  A  few  years  ago  street  paving 
was  an  unknown  thing,  but  under  the 
administration  of  the  present  Mayor, 
John  T.  Moore,  and  his  City  Council  the 
music  of  the  paver's  hammer  may  be 
heard  on  more  than  one  street  at  this 
time,  and  it  is  going  to  be  kept  up  until 
every  street  in  the  city  is  paved. 

The  ladies  of  Macon  are  on  the  very 
eve  of  organizing  a  large  Auxiliary  to 
the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  and  they 
will  work  for  city  beautifieation  with  a 
will.  They  are  now  planning  to  ask  all 
the  large  retail  stores  to  give  their  em- 
ployes a  half-holiday  during  the  week, 
so  that  they  may  enjoy  our  beautiful 
city. 

in  conclusion,  let  me  advise  every 
business  body  to  create  a  "City  Beauti- 
ful" committee,  and  see  to  it  that  you 
have  a  ladies'  auxiliary  to  your  organ- 
ization, for  it  will  pay. 
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The  City  and  the  Children's  Teeth 

By  Clinton  Rogers  Woodruff 

Secretary  National  Municipal  League 


SCHOOL  dentistry  has  received  a 
great  impetus  in  Germany  through 
the  appointment  of  a  German  Cen- 
tral Committee  which  was  formed  to 
take  the  matter  up,  it  having  been  im- 
pressed on  the  nation  by  Professor 
Moller  of  Berlin  and  others  that  sys- 
tematic treatment  of  the  teeth  is  an 
important  line  of  defence  against 
tuberculosis.  The  care  and  treatment 
of  the  teeth  of  school  children  is  a 
comparatively  recent  innovation  in 
Germany  (1902),  owing  its  initiative 
to  Doctor  Jessen,  of  Strassburg,  where 
the  dental  clinic  forms  a  part  of  a 
large  public  structure  devoted  to 
swimming  baths,  Turkish  baths,  medi- 
cal baths,  and  school  clinic,  the  whole 
costing  $375,000.  These  town  baths, 
by  the  way,  are  erected  on  a  scale  of 
space  and  equipment  that  would  be 
difficult  for  Americans  to  realize.  Doc- 
tor Jessen  is  doctor  of  the  clinic,  and 
he  is  assisted  by  a  staff  of  school  dent- 
ists, who  are  state  officials  engaged  for 
full  time  and  are  not  allowed  to  under- 
take private  practice. 

The  clinic  is  open  from  8 :30  to  12 
and  2:30  to  5:30  daily.  Treatment  is 
free,  and  tooth  brushes  are  presented 


to  the  little  patients.  Cases  for  treat- 
ment are  not  brought  systematically 
from  the  schools  to  the  clinic  as  the 
result  of  any  organization.  Children 
under  six  (if  attending  school)  and 
child  applicants  for  holiday  camps 
and  other  advantages  are  compelled  to 
attend  the  clinic  for  dental  treatment ; 
all  other  cases  are  at  present  volun- 
tary. An  attempt  is  made  to  deal  with 
all  school  cases  that  come,  whatever 
the  age  of  the  children,  with  the  re- 
sult that  there  is  now  a  surplus  of 
patients,  the  single  clinic  has  too  much 
to  do,  and  the  teachers  are  not  quite 
happy  at  the  irregular  interference 
with  class  work  in  the  schools.  In  the 
new  premises  provision  is  made  for 
dealing  with  20,000  cases  per  year,  and 
consequently  treatment  will  be  more 
systematic,  school  by  school  and  class 
by  class,  though  there  will  always  be 
emergency  cases  which  will  require  im- 
mediate attention. 

Education  Officer  Blair,  of  the  Lon- 
don County  Council,  has  been  investi- 
gating the  dental  clinics  at  Berlin, 
Cologne  and  Strassburg.  He  found 
that  as  regards  the  necessity  of  erect- 
ing school  dental  clinics  there  was  no 


SCHOOL  DENTAL,  DISPENSARY,    CTTT  HALL,   PHILADELPHIA 
A   second    room   across    the    liall    contains   one    dental    chair   and    similar   equipment, 
than   3, .500   children   were   treated   here   during   tlie    first   year   since   the 
opening  of  thfi  dispensary  in  October    1910 
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difference  of  opinion.  There  was,  how- 
ever, the  question  of  cost.  The  clinics 
which  give  free  treatment  to  all  ele- 
mentary school  children  are  res^arded 
as  the  ideal,  the  German  finding  it  dif- 
ficult to  discriminate  between  those 
who  are  and  those  who  are  not  able 
to  pay.  He  reports  that  some  clinics 
have  given  up  free  treatment,  and  only 
do  extractions  and  give  advice  free, 
while  cliarging  a  small  sum  for  fillings, 
and  that  only  in  very  poor  cases  is 
free  treatment  given.  It  has  always 
been  shown  that  parents  of  small 
means  pay  for  treatment  very  grudg- 
ingly. Instead  of  paying  a  lump  sum, 
it  was  proposed  that  instalments 
should  be  paid ;  for  instance,  one  mark 
a  year,  which  would  grant  free  treat- 
ment. This  system  is  equivalent  to  in- 
surance and  preferable  to  paying  a 
lump  sum,  and  through  it  the  Insur- 
ance Association,  especially  the  exist- 
ing family  assurance  association,  can 
have  the  children  permanently  treated. 
In  Berlin,  where  the  number  of  ele- 
mentary school  children  is  230,000, 
school  dentistry  did  not  originate  with 
the  municipal  authority,  and  it  is  con- 
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DENTAL,    CLINIC    ADMISSION    CARD, 
MUSKEGON,    MICH. 

ducted  on  independent  lines,  although 
aided  by  a  grant  from  the  educational 
authorities. 

Cologne,  according  to  Mr.  Blair's  re- 
port, has  about  70,000  elementary 
school  children  and  one  school  dental 
clinic,  which  was  established  by  the 
Town  Council  in  1908  at  a  cost  of 
about  $5,500.  The  maintenance  costs 
between  $6,000  and  $6,500  a  year. 
Doctor  Zilkens,  the  Director,  is  a  part- 
time  officer  only,  but  his  assistants  de- 
vote their  whole  time  to  the  duties  of 
the  clinic.  The  staff  comprises  the  di- 
rector, two  assistants,  two  sisters 
(Augustinian  nuns),  and  there  is  also 
other  technical  and  general  help  of  an 
inexpensive  character.  The  hours  of 
work  are  from  8  to  12  and  3  to  5  in 
summer,  and  9  to  12  and  2  to  5  in  win- 
ter. The  scheme  of  admission  is  for 
the  director  to  request  a  headmaster 
to  send  twenty  or  thirty  children 
shown  by  the  school  doctor  to  be  suf- 
fering from  very  bad  teeth  to  the  clinic 
on  a  certain  day  in  groups  of  six  and 
at  different  hours.  No  child  is  thus 
sent,  however,  without  the  parent's 
l)ermission. 

It  is  quite  likely  that  London  will 
establish  dental  clinics,  and  the  ques- 
tion is  already  receiving  attention  in 
this  country  at  the  hands  of  educa- 
tional bodies  like  the  National  Educa- 
tion Af?sociation  and  from  social  work- 
ers, and  clinics  are  being  established  in 
a  number  of  cities.  Philadelphia,  for 
instance,  has  a  dental  dispensary  in  the 
Department  of  Health  and  Charities. 
The  Newark  dentists  maintain  two 
dental  clinics.  The  initial  dispensary 
at  Rochester  was  maintained  in  a  pub- 
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lie  school.  In  one  year  1,700  children 
were  treated.  In  New  York  City 
there  are  eighteen  clinics  distributed 
throughout  the  five  boroughs.  Three 
of  these  are  maintained  by  the  Chil- 
dren's Aid  Society,  the  others  are  con- 
nected with  general  dispensaries  or 
dental  colleges. 

One  of  the  health  Commissioners  of 
New  York  stated  that  in  a  recent  ex- 
amination of  400,000  pupils  of  the 
schools  of  New  York  City  it  was  found 
that  nearly  300,000  needed  treatment 
for  defective  or  decayed  teeth,  which 
calls  attention  to  a  subject  having  a 
large  bearing  on  the  nation's  welfare. 
Great  progress  has  been  made  of  late 
in  establishing  the  principle  of  rela- 
tionship between  the  teeth  and  the  en- 


tire physical  and  mental  economy  of 
the  individual.  Bad  teeth  lead  to  dys- 
pepsia and  invite  many  different  dis- 
orders through  a  pronounced  weaken- 
ing of  the  system.  If  the  teeth  are  per- 
mitted to  decay,  the  stomach  and  other 
organs  are  soon  affected.  The  poison 
from  the  decaying  teeth  and  the  effect 
of  taking  imperfectly  masticated  food 
into  the  system  serve  to  impair  the 
blood  and  lessen  the  efficiency  of  the 
individual  for  any  task  whatsoever. 
The  movement  for  the  proper  care  of 
teeth  under  public  supervision  seems 
to  be  making  much  more  rapid  head- 
way than  did  the  medical  inspection 
of  children  at  the  start,  probably  be- 
cause of  the  impetus  wiiich  that  move- 
ment has  given  it. 


The  New  Swimming  Pool  and  Playground 
for  Belmont,  Mass. 


THE  new  swimming  pool  and  play- 
ground presented  to  the  town  of 
Belmont  by  Henry  0.  Underwood 
of  that  town  will  be  completed  this  fall, 
and  will  be  the  first  of  their  kind  in 
New  England.  The  work  is  in  charge 
of  Loring  Underwood,  landscape  archi- 
tect, brother  of  the  donor. 

The  pool  is  oval  in  shape,  about  100 
feet  wide  and  150  feet  long,  and  will 
have  a  constant  flow  of  fresh  water 
supplied  by  a  large  artesian  well  and  a 
spring  on  the  propert3^  The  water 
from  both  sources  will  run  by  gravity 
directly  into  the  pond.  The  idea  is  to 
liave  the  pool  as  much  like  the  old-fash- 
ioned "swimming  hole"  as  possible, 
with  this  difference :  the  bottom  is  care- 
fully paved  with  stone  over  clay,  and 
over  the  stone  is  spread  a  thick  layer 
of  sand  so  as  to  make  bathing  in  the 
pool  as  much  like  bathing  at  the  sea 
shore  as  possible. 

The  pool  was  made  water-tight  by 
"puddling"  the  clay.  This  was  cov- 
ered afterward  with  field  stone  of  vari- 
ous sizes  laid  as  close  together  as  pos- 
sible with  the  rough  edges  up,  and 
these  in  turn  were  covered  with  clean 
gravel  and  beach  sand.  "Without  this 
layer  of  stone  and  gravel  there  would 


have  been  danger  of  the  clay  going  into 
solution  in  the  water  and  making  it 
muddy. 

An  island  in  the  centre  of  the  pool 
provides  a  place  from  which  swimmers 
may  dive.  The  water  immediately 
around  this  central  feature  is  eight  feet 
deep,  and  from  there  it  slopes  gradual- 
ly to  the  margin  of  the  pool,  so  that 
around  the  edge  of  the  pool  it  is  so 
shallow^  there  wnll  be  no  danger  of 
children  getting  drowned  should  they 
accidentally  fall  in.  There  will  be  an 
electric  light  fixture  erected  on  the 
island,  and  an  illuminated  clock  on  the 
bathhouse  will  help  the  men  bathers 
to  keep  track  of  the  time. 

The  pool  has  been  built  by  excavat- 
ing natural  ground,  and  it  is  calculated 
to  keep  a  daily  supply  of  about  50,000 
gallons  of  water  running  through  it. 
It  will  be  drained  off  to  a  brook  that 
runs  through  the  playground.  This 
brook  will  be  flooded  in  the  winter  so 
as  to  make  a  large  area  of  about  an 
acre  on  the  lower  end  of  the  play- 
ground, where  skating  may  be  enjoyed. 
The  skating  area  is  separated  from  the 
pool  so  that  the  flooding  of  the  brook 
does  not  affect  the  water  in  the  latter. 
The  charge  of  the  playground  and  pool 
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will  be  given  over  to  the  Board  of  Park 
Commissioners  of  the  town  of  Belmont, 
of  which  Mr.  Underwood's  brother  is 
a  member.  There  will  be  facilities  for 
coasting  as  well  as  skating. 

The  playground  provides  for  two 
play  fields  where  baseball  and  football 
games  may  take  place,  and  also  an  area 
of  about  half  an  acre  on  which  will  be 
erected  such  play  apparatus  as  swings, 
tilts,  etc.  The  grounds  will  be  in 
charge  of  a  competent  physical  direc- 
tor, who  will  teach  the  children  how  to 
swim  and  play  games.  It  is  planned 
to  have  the  pool  and  bathhouse  used  in 
the  evening  by  the  men  of  the  town, 
and  a  small  charge  will  be  made. 

The  total  area  of  the  playground  is  a 
trifle  over  four  acres,  and  it  was  for- 
merly a  part  of  the  Underwood  estate. 
Belmont  is  fortunate  in  having  another 
larger  playground  near  the  centre  of 
the  town  and  a  public  clubhouse  where 
the  larger  boys  and  men  play  baseball 
and  football,  and  indulge  in  track  ath- 
athletics. 

The  Underwood  playground  is  de- 
signed primarily  for  the  smaller  chil- 
dren, and  it  is  fortunately  situated  di- 
rectly across  the  street  from  the  Roger 
Wellington  School.  When  the  first 
plans  of  the  pool  and  playground  were 


under  consideration  it  was  thought 
that  the  water  from  the  Wellington 
brook  that  runs  through  the  property 
could  be  diverted  into  the  swimming 
pool,  but  this  was  impractical  because 
it  was  not  pure  enough  for  the  purpose, 
and  it  was  found  to  be  cheaper  and 
simpler  to  get  water  as  above  men- 
tioned (from  a  large  spring  on  the 
property  and  an  artesian  well)  than  to 
run  the  brook  water  through  a  filter. 
The  brook,  however,  is  most  useful  be- 
cause it  provides  not  only  for  the  flow 
off  from  the  pool,  but  when  dammed  at 
the  lower  end  makes  it  possible  to  pro- 
vide the  finest  kind  of  a  skating  rink, 
as  already  explained.  The  coast  in  the 
winter  time  will  be  across  this  skating 
area,  but  coasting  will  be  allowed  only 
at  one  end. 

The  entire  playground  is  surrounded 
by  iron  wire  fencing  and  a  privet 
hedge.  The  bathhouse  is  to  be  of 
rough  cast  plaster  construction  on  wire 
laths,  and  will  be  large  enough  to  ac- 
commodate about  one  hundred  bathers 
at  a  time.  It  is  to  be  provided  with 
two  shower  baths  and  toilet  facilities. 
The  architect  of  the  building  is  Thaxter 
Underwood,  a  cousin  of  the  donor. 
The  total  cost  of  the  undertaking  is 
estimated  at  $25,000. 


Community  Health  Building  by  Means  of 

Inspection* 

By  Charles  B.  Ball 

Chief  Sanitary  Inspector,  Department  of  Health,  Chicago 


Inspection  in  the  interest  of  public  health 
is  broadly  classified  as  including  three  kinds 
of   services : 

I.  The  inspection  of  persons,  especially 
for  the  detection  of  physical  defects  or  the 
discovery  of  cases  of  communicable  dis- 
ease ; 

II.  The  inspection  of  places,  especially  of 
buildings  and  their  environment; 

III.  The  inspection  of  things,  especially 
such  as  constitute  or  may  injuriously  af- 
fect the  food,  water  or  air  supply  necessary 
to  a  normal  existence. 

Let  us  develop  this  classification  more  in 
detail. 

I. 
The  mspection  of  persons  comprises : 

1.  The  diagnosis  of  suspected  or  possible 
cases  of  communicable  disease  performed 
at, 

(a)  Ports  of  entry  along  national  boun- 
dary lines;  or 

(b)  On  state  or  municipal  boundaries  in 
times  of  epidemic;  or 

(c)  Wherever  a  suspected  person  has 
been  reported  or  is  believed  to  have  been 
exposed  to  infection. 

2.  The  examination  of  school  children  to 
determine  the  presence  of  communicable 
disease;  or 

3.  To  detect  physical  defects  in  an  infant 
or  child  such  as  if  not  remedies  will  be 
likely  to, 

(a)  Injure  his  health,  or 

(b)  Render  him  an  inefficient  or  depend- 
ent member  of  society;  and 

4.  The  examination  of  those  persons  who 
work  under  conditions  likely  to  cause  dis- 
ease or  to  decrease  their  powers  of  resis- 
tance to  disease. 

II. 
The   i7ispeciion    of   places,    especially    of 
buildings,  is  concerned  with  the  examina- 
tion of: 

1.  Tenements  and  dwellings,  hospitals  and 
prisons,  or  such  buildings  as  have  a  perma- 
nent population; 

2.  Factories,  workshops  and  offices,  or 
such  buildings  as  are  used  from  six  to 
twelve  hours  daily; 

3.  Schools,  churches,  theatres,  public 
halls,  etc.,  or  such  buildings  as  are  used 
only  a  few  hours  daily; 


*  From  an  address  delivered  at  the  National 
Conference  of  Unitarian  and  Other  Christian 
Churches,  Washington,  D.  C,  October  25,  1911. 


4.  Underground-,  dark-,  damp-,  overheated-, 
or  ill  ventilated-rooms,  which,  by  their  loca- 
tion or  structure,  or  the  use  to  which  they 
are  put,  menace  the  health  of  the  occupants; 

5.  Conditions  outside  of  buildings  such  as 
bad  drainage,  smoke-polluted  air,  foul  odors, 
the  proximity  of  animal  wastes,  noise,  etc., 
which  are  abnormal,  offensive  and  detri- 
mental to  health. 

III. 
'The  inspection   of  things  is   directed   to 
the    safeguarding    of   food,   air   and   water 
supplies  by  securing: 

1.  The  production  of  articles  of  food  under 
such  conditions  as  will  insure  their  purity; 

2.  The  handling  of  food  supplies  in  such 
a  manner  as  to  protect  them  from  contami- 
nation by  dust,  insects,  dirty  hands,  etc.; 

3.  The  protection  of  the  sources  of  public 
water  supply  from  animal  and  manufactur- 
ing wastes; 

4.  The  cleanness  of  the  atmosphere  by 
means  of  the  restriction  of  smoke  and 
fumes  from  fires  and  of  offensive  odors  from 
industrial  processes. 

Agencies  Which  Control  Inspection 

In  the  administration  of  these  manifold 
protective  functions  great  gaps  occur  in 
the  service  rendered  by  reason  of  a  division 
of  responsibility  between  national,  state 
and  city  authorities.  Some  of  our  states 
have  no  health  organization,  and  the  ex- 
tent to  which  the  spread  of  epidemics  is 
controlled  depends  upon  the  intervention, 
when  requested,  of  the  federal  oificers. 

The  federal  inspection  of  meat  extends  to 
only  about  five-ninths  of  all  the  meat  pro- 
duced. State  and  city  inspectors  fail  to 
control  more  than  a  small  part  of  the 
remainder,  so  that  cattle  condemned  as  un- 
fit for  food  by  competent  federal  inspection 
are,  after  driving  a  few  miles,  often  sold, 
slaughtered  and  eaten  in  a  community 
which  lacks  local  meat  inspection. 

A  stream  having  unpolluted  sources  in 
one  state  may  be  defiled  by  sewage  and 
factory  wastes  as  it  flows  across  a  second 
state  and  may  in  a  third  state  serve  as  a 
water  supply  for  many  people.  Not  long 
ago  the  city  of  Omaha  suffered  a  typhoid 
epidemic  by  careless  disposition  of  night 
soil  in  Council  Bluffs.  There  is  no  r^u- 
lation   of   interstate  commerce   in   typhoid 
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germs  along  tlie  public  waterways  of  the 
nation. 

Milk  pronounced  unfit  for  consumption 
by  the  authorities  of  one  city  may  be  soKl 
in  another  city  where  less  stringent  laws  or 
less  rigid  inspection  prevails. 

The  first  steps,  then,  in  standardization 
consist  in  providing  adequate  administra- 
tive agencies  in  municipality,  state  and  na- 
tion and  in  defining  the  limits  of  jurisdic- 
tion within  which  each  may  operate.  This 
correlation  having  been  accomplished,  the 
processes  of  community  health  building  by 
means  of  inspection  will  require: 

1.  The  providing  of  capable  persons  as 
material  for  inspectors. 

2.  The  training  of  candidates  before  en- 
tering the  service. 

3.  A  sifting  of  candidates  through  the 
civil  service  sieve  to  eliminate  the  worth- 
less. 

4.  A  graded  organization  of  every  in- 
spection force. 

5.  The   making   of   complete   records. 

6.  The  support  of  effective  laws,  friendly 
court,  and  the  cofJperation  of  public  opin- 
ion. 

The  Present  Extent  of  Inspection  Activities 

The  broad  fields  of  inspection  activities 
covered  by  our  classification  include  many 
iteriis  in  which  but  slight  attempts  have 
been  made  to  do  thorough  work.  For  ex- 
ample, the  examination  of  school  children 
as  to  the  presence  of  physical  defects,  espe- 
cially defects  of  the  teeth,  has  been  under- 
taken, with  very  few  exceptions,  only  in 
the  larger  cities.  It  has  been  shown  that 
more  than  fifty  per  cent,  of  children  require 
some  attention,  and  defects  of  such  serious 
nature  as  to  threaten  the  development  of 
the  child  have  been  noted  in  a  large  num- 
ber of  examinations.  This  work  must  be 
made  general,  either  through  municipal  or 
state  agencies,  as  it  repays  to  the  commun- 
ity large  and  perpetual  dividends  upon  its 
cost. 

The  regvdation  of  housing  of  the  people 
is  another  vital  matter  in  which  little  has 
yet  been  attempted.  A  number  of  large 
cities  have  begun  to  study  housing  condi- 
tion, but  few  of  the  smaller  cities,  and  none 
of  the  villages  and  towns  have  any  appre- 
hension of  the  seriousness  of  this  evil  or 
of  the  necessity  of  checking  it  in  its  be- 
ginnings.    In  only  three  or  four  states  has 


there  been  any  consideration  of  the  sub- 
ject by  the  legislature.  New  Jersey,  Con- 
necticut and  Indiana  have  state  laws  and 
in  New  Jersey  there  has  been  in  operation 
for  seven  years  past  an  effective  commission 
looking  after  plans  of  new  tenements  and 
sanitary  conditions  in  old  ones.  There  has 
never  been  outside  of  New  York  City  any 
complete  survey  of  housing  in  any  city  in 
this  country.  The  careful  methods  of  in- 
spection and  the  fund  of  accumulated 
knowledge  in  certaiji  of  the  Gennan  cities 
afford  excellent  examples  of  the  collection 
of  data  on  this  subject. 

The  inspection  of  public  buildings  in 
another  class  of  service  in  which  very  little 
has  been  accomplished.  Not  only  is  it  true 
that  court  houses  and  churches  recjuire  the 
supervision  of  trained  officials,  especially  as 
to  lack  of  ventilation,  but  it  is  also  true 
that  very  many  school  buildings,  especially 
those  outside  of  populous  centers,  are  in 
a  condition  which  reflects  discredit  upon 
those  who  are  responsible  for  them. 

No  adequate  studies  have  anywhere  been 
made  of  the  detrimental  effects  of  under- 
ground occvipation  which  is  fast  coming  in- 
to vogue  in  this  country.  As  we  become 
familiar  with  the  bad  effects  of  living  or 
working  where  the  sun  does  not  penetrate 
and  ventilation  is  bad,  this  subject  will  un- 
questionably demand  a  much  larger  share 
of   attention. 

Some  care  has  been  given  in  the  last 
few  years  to  the  necessity  of  safeguarding 
food  supplies,  but  there  is  still  little  ap- 
prehension in  the  mind  of  a  large  propor- 
tion of  the  community  of  the  necessity  for 
this  protection. 

Another  case  in  which  protective  meas- 
ures have  been  inaugurated  in  only  a  few 
instances  is  the  care  of  the  water  sheds 
from  which  public  water  supplies  are  col- 
lected. Although  it  is  not  uncommon  for 
such  water  sheds,  tributary  to  the  streams 
from  which  some  eastern  cities  are  sup- 
plied, to  be  the  subject  of  patrol  inspection, 
it  is  unusual  in  most  parts  of  the  United 
States  to  afford  this  protection. 

Ultimate  Results  from  Perfected  Health 
Administration 

What  result  may  we  reasonably  expect  in 
the  end  from  perfected  methods  in  health 
work?  Pasteur  long  since  wrote:  "It  is 
within  the  power  of  man  to  cause  all  para- 
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sitic  (germ)  diseases  to  disappear  from  the 
world."  His  prophecy  is  coming  true.  In 
the  horizon  of  health  advance  it  is  day- 
break everywhere.  The  victory  over  small- 
pox and  cholera  is  won  in  most  countries. 
Typhoid  is  fast  decreasing  and  tuberculosis 
is  on  the  wane. 

Let  VIS  imagine  for  a  moment  a  land 
where  there  is  neither  cholera,  leprosy,  yel- 
low fever  nor  plague.  Such  a  mental  feat 
is  easy  of  accomplishment  because  those  dis- 
eases do  not  prevail  within  our  range  of 
observation.  The  fact  that  three  out  of 
every  thousand  persons  die  in  India  every 
year  from  plague  is  not  distressing  to  us 
in  America.  Let  us,  however,  prefigure  a 
land  free  from  blood  poisoning  and  tetanus; 
where  there  is  no  measles,  scarlet  fever  or 
whooping  cough;  where  no  diphtheria,  pneu- 
monia or  consumption  are  found.     Such  a 


I)aradise  on  earth  is  sure  to  come  and  in  it 
children  will  be  born  without  a  handicap 
of  disease  and  will  develop  into  normal, 
efficient  men  and  women. 

For  health  advance  to  become  effective 
we  need  the  active  cooperation  of  every 
maJi,  woman  and  child  in  every  community. 
Ignorance,  apathy  and  some  times  even 
hostility,  of  the  large  mass  of  our  fellow 
citizens  are  the  main  hindrances  to  health 
reform.  Let  me  quote  the  words  of  an 
eminent  engineer:  "Sanitation  must  cease 
to  repi'esent  the  rule  of  a  superior  caste, 
and  must  spring  spontaneously  from  the 
will  of  an  educated,  enlightened  people."' 
Until  that  day  draws  near  we  must  con- 
tinue to  advocate  the  application  of  stand- 
ards which  shall  regulate  the  degree,  the 
quality  and  the  quantity  of  health  inspec- 
tion services. 


Some  Problems  of  Small  Cities' 


By  Thomas  M.  Pittman 

City  Attorney,  Henderson,  N.  C. 


Jn  the  tield  of  administration  there  looms 
up  before  us  very  large,  the  problem  of 
efficient   administrators. 

In  European  cities  there  is  visually  at 
least  one  municipal  expert  in  the  city 
government,  frequently  the  city  clerk.  Mu- 
inicipal  administration  becomes  a  career 
with  him  and  the  tenure  of  his  office  is  per- 
manent. He  is  not  merely  a  secretary  or 
keeper  of  the  records,  but  the  official  in 
whom  all  the  activities  of  the  city  centre. 
He  is  the  repository'  of  all  knowledge  con- 
cerning municipal  subjects,  particularly  of 
his  own  city,  and  the  adviser  at  every  turn 
in  local  administration. 

No  such  condition  obtains  in  the  United 
States,  and  our  municipal  life  is  the  poorer 
for  its  absence.  Such  an  office  would  be 
of  incalculable  value  in  our  small  cities. 
It  would  make  practicable  the  coordination 
and  due  balancing  of  the  various  depart- 
ments and  unify  the  operations  of  the  ad- 
ministration. A  small  annual  appropria- 
tion would  enable  this  officer  to  build  up  a 


•From  an  address  before  The  National 
Municipial  T^eague,  at  Richmond,  Va.,  No- 
vember, 1911. 


municipal  library  which  would  bring  with- 
in convenient  reach  information  of  all  im- 
portant municipal  movements  and  activi- 
ties and  give  to  his  city  what  time  and 
experience  have  wrought  for  others. 

There  are  two  fruitful  causes  of  ineffi- 
ciency in  administrative  officers : 

1.  The  common  distrihution  of  public 
service  amotuj  manii  yetiii  offices  ivUh  hom- 
inal  salaries.  The  offices  are  a  sort  of  aide 
line  to  the  official's  private  employment. 
Obviously  the  public  would  be  better  served 
by  a  consolidation  of  the  offices  and  sal- 
aries, and  the  elimination  of  the  "side 
line"  service. 

2.  The  short  term  of  officers  ether  than 
the  mayor  and  council.  The  only  apparent 
idea  for  fixing  a  term  at  all  for  such  places 
seems  to  rest  in  the  spoils  system.  The 
possibilities  of  useful  service  inherent  in 
the  clerk's  office  are  entirely  dependent 
upon  the  continuous  tenure  of  the  clerk. 
This  is  almost  equally  true  of  the  health 
officer,  the  police,  firemen,  street  commis- 
sioner and  others.  In  all  these  cases  effici- 
ency is  largely  due  to  experience   in   the 
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employment.     This   of  course  can  only  be 
secured  by  the  adoption  of  the  merit  system. 

But  the  real  problem  of  the  city  does  not 
rest  in  any  law,  either  of  organization  or 
administration,  but  in  its  citizenship. 

Capable  and  efficient  men  are  found  for 
every  service  except  that  of  the  city.  The 
fundamental  weakness  of  city  government 
and  administration  consists  in  the  fact 
that  men  who  ought  to  conduct  such  afFairs 
are  false  to  their  obligations  of  citizenship. 

What  is  it  worth  to  a  community  that  it 
shall  have  great  professional  men,  and 
bankers,  manufacturers,  merchants,  and 
capitalists,  skilled  and  trained  men  in  scien- 
tific and  industrial  pursuits,  if  they  shall 
be  dead  to  the  duty  which  they  owe  to  the 
community,  and  only  bring  their  ability  and 
influence  into  action  when  there  is  a  fran- 
chise "grab"  to  be  accomplished  or  some 
act  for  the  benefit  of  selfish  interests  at  the 
expense  of  the  community? 

This  is  no  tirade  against  the  well-to-do. 
It  is  not  even  a  declaration  in  favor  of 
what  is  commonly  known  as  "progressive 
policies."  It  is  an  earnest  facing  of  the 
truth  that  the  men  in  our  cities  who  pose 
as  "good  citizens"  are  in  fact  "bad  citi- 
zens," and  responsible  for  the  failure  of 
our  city  governments  to  measure  up  to  the 
standards  of  private  and  corporate  effici- 
ency. 

Legislation  cannot  make  good  citizens, 
but  it  can  put  a  price  on  citizenship,  and 
it  is  worth  while  to  consider  whether  the 
exercise  of  the  voting  franchise  should  not 
be  made  the  price  of  possessing  that  priv- 
ilege. Why  should  a  man  who  embezzles 
$25  or  steals  a  cow  be  deprived  of  the  right 
to  vote,  while  that  right  is  conferred  in 
full  measure  upon  the  man  who  tramples 
this  highest  prerogative  of  citizenship  con- 
temptuously in  the  dirt,  and  only  exercises 
its  privileges  when  there  is  "something  do- 


ing"? A  lot  of  disfranchising  indifferent 
voters  would  tend  greatly  to  increase  re- 
spect for  the  right  of  voting. 

A  valuable  lesson  may  be  learned  from  a 
custom  of  coiTDorations,  which  close  their 
stock  transfer  books  for  a  period  imme- 
diately preceding  their  annual  meetings. 
Our  registration  system  is  badly  devised  at 
this  point.  Why  should  registrations  be 
made  immediately  preceding  elections? 
Would  it  not  be  much  better  to  have  per- 
manent registration  books,  kept  by  proper 
ofiicers  and  open  for  registration  of  quali- 
fied voters  all  the  year,  except  just  before 
elections,  when  registrations  should  cease 
for  say,  thirty  or  sixty  days,  and  the  books 
be  open  only  for  inspection  and  challenge? 
This  would  greatly  facilitate  the  efforts  of 
law-abiding  citizens  to  prevent  fraudulent 
personation,  colonizing,  fraudulent  regis- 
tration, etc. 

The  better  elements  of  American  society 
appear  to  have  taken  on  new  civic .  energy 
and  character  during  the  past  few  years, 
with  the  result  that  political  standards  in 
the  states  and  the  nation  have  much  im- 
proved. This  has  been  accomplished  by 
persistent  agitation  through  the  press  and 
public  journals,  by  civic  organizations  and 
public  addresses,  appealing  to  the  integrity 
and  patriotism  of  the  American  people. 
Political  movements  and  parties  may  al- 
ways be  counted  on  to  respond  to  the 
public  conscience,  and  we  may  look  for  a 
like  change  in  our  cities  when  their  in- 
habitants shall  also  find  their  conscience. 
There  now  lies  before  us  the  duty  of  mak- 
ing strong  the  agencies  whi'^h  are  working 
to  create  this  new  civic  conscience. 

The  demand  for  better  citizenship  is  pri- 
marily for  honest,  efficient  and  well  ordered 
government.  But  it  "is  more  than  all  those. 
It  is  an  appeal  in  behalf  of  humanity  it- 
self. 


Municipal  Civil  Service  Reform' 

By  Hon.  Charles  J.  Bonaparte 


A   government,   like   every   other   contri- 
vance of  man  or  production  of  nature,  must 
he  judged  by  its  fruits.     However  we  may 
talk   about  it,   the  worth   of  American   de- 
mocracy will  be  gauged  in  the  irreversable 
judgment  of  history,  by  a  true  answer  to 
(.;ie  question,  namely:   7'o  wJiat  manner  of 
men  does  it  entrust  political  power?     The 
one  thing  essential  to  good  government  is 
good  men  to  govern.     I  must  not  be  under- 
stood to  mean  that  constitutional  provisions 
and   laws   and   ordinances,   or  systems   and 
rules    of   administration    may    not   be   ma- 
terial factors  in  the  problem;  but  I  wish  to 
make  clear  that,  for  me,  they  are  not  vital 
factors ;    the    one   thing    indispensable,   the 
one  thing  without  which  good  government 
of   any   kind   or  degree   is   impossible,   and 
which,   under  reasonable  limitations,   takes 
the  place  and  supplies  the  want  of  all  others, 
is  good  men.    If  you  have  as  public  officers 
men    thoroughly    honorable    and    conscien- 
tious   and   also   sufficiently  intelligent   and 
sufficiently  educated  to  understand  and  dis- 
charge  their   duties,   you   will  have,   what- 
ever the  defects   of  your  statutes   or   cus- 
toms, a  good  government;  if  your  places  of 
public  trust  are  filled  by  ignorant,  incom- 
petent,   self-seeking   or   unscrupulous   men, 
you  may  multiply  checks  and  balances,  you 
may  devise  all  sorts  of  ingenious  and  com- 
|)licated  safeguards,  but,  whatever  its  scien- 
tific merits  in  theory,  your  machine  of  gov- 
ernment will,  in  practice,  work  ill.    Institu- 
tions are  in  politics  what  fortifications  are 
ill  war;  each,  if  well  manned,  may  aid  good 
and   brave  men   to   do  their  duty;   neither 
can  take  the  place  of  such  men.     A  brave 
enemy   will  ever  have  a  picnic  with   forts 
and    big    guns    and    all    sorts    of    elaborate 
engines  of  destruction  whose  defenders  take 
to  their  heels;  and  in  administration,  no  less 
than  in  warfare,  it  is,  after  all,  the  human 
element  that  counts. 

When  we  speak  of  "pure  politics,"  we 
moan  politics  guided  and  controlled  by  sin- 
cere, scrupulous  and  unselfish  men ;  the  pol- 
itics of  any  community  can  be  "purified" 
only  by  leading  such  men  to  engage  in  them 
and  driving  other  men  out  of  them;   and 


*  From  a  paper  read  at  the  annual  meeting  of 
the  National  Municipal  League,  at  Richmond, 
Virginia,  November,  1911. 


each  of  us  aids  in  the  "purifying"  process 
when  he  tries  to  render  a  political  career 
attractive  to  our  best  citizens,  and  does 
what  he  can  to  make  the  worst  gain  a  living 
otherwise. 

To  this  end,  a  first  step,  and  a  very  long 
one  (so  long  that  it  may  go  far  towards 
making  any  second  step  needless),  will  be 
the  thoroughgoing,  practical  application  of 
the  principle  of  civil  service  reform  in  our 
municipal  government. 

This  principle  is  simply  that  every  public 
office  exists  for  the  sole  benefit  of  the  people 
and  cannot  be  maintained,  consistently 
with  the  fundamental  theory  of  our  gov- 
ernment, in  any  measure  or  under  any  cir- 
cumstances for  the  benefit  of  the  individual 
liolding  such  office  for  the  time  being,  or 
of  any  other  individual  or  organization ; 
and,  therefore,  every  office  ought  to  be  filled 
with  a  sole  regard  to  the  fitness  of  the  in- 
cumbent to  so  discharge  its  duties  as  to 
fulfil  those  ends  which  the  people  sought 
when  they  created  it  and  seek  when  they 
l)ay  for  its  maintenance. 

Macaulay  says,  in  a  passage  I  have  my- 
self quoted  on  other  occasions : 

"The  points  of  difference  between  Christi- 
anity and  Judaism  have  very  much  to  do 
with  a  mans  fitness  to  be  a  Bishop  or  a 
Rabbi.  But  they  have  no  more  to  do  with  his 
fitness  to  be  a  magistrate,  a  legislator  or  a 
minister  of  finance,  than  with  his  fitness  to 
be  a  cobbler.  Nobody  has  ever  thought  of 
compelling  a  cobbler  to  make  any  declara- 
tion of  the  true  faith  of  the  Christian.  Any 
man  would  rather  have  his  shoes  mended 
by  a  heretical  cobbler  than  by  a  person  who 
had  subscribed  all  the  thirty-nine  articles, 
but  had  never  handled  an  awl.  Men  act 
thus,  not  because  they  are  indifferent  to  re- 
ligion, but  because  they  do  not  see  what 
religion  has  to  do  with  the  mending  of  their 
shoes.  Yet  religion  has  as  much  to  do  with 
the  mending  of  shoes  as  with  the  budget 
and  the  army  estimates." 

And  politics  have  about  as  much  to  do 
with  the  mending  of  shoes  as  with  the  pav- 
ing of  streets  or  the  extinction  of  fires.  The 
points  of  difference  between  Kepublicanism 
and  Democracy  have  very  much  to  do  with 
a  man's  fitness  to  be  a  president  or  a  con- 
gressman, but  they  also  have  nothing  or 
next  to  nothing  in  the  world  to  do  with  his 
fitness  to  be  a  mayor  or  a  city  comptroller 
or  a  president  of  the  city  council. 
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How  Trees  Aid  the  City  Beautiful 


Some  Charming  Vistas  of  Parks  and  Boulevards 


V. — ALONG  ONE  OF  BUFFALO'S  WELL  SHADED  AVENUES 


Photo  by  J.  M.  Maurer 

VL — ^A    BIRD'S-EYE    VIEW    OF    CENTRAL    PARK,    GALVESTON,    TEXAS 
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Municipal  Control  of  Shade  Trees* 

By  William  Solotaroff 

Secretary  and  Superintendent  of  the  Shade  Tree  Commission  of  East  Orange,  N.  J. 


TKEES  oil  the  streets  may  be  planted 
either  by  individual  land  owners  or 
public  officials.  The  results  obtaineil 
ill  cities  where  the  task  is  left  to  the  prop- 
erty owners  have  been  very  unsatisfactory. 
The  trees  on  the  same  street  bear  evidence 
of  the  diversity  of  taste  of  the  planters. 
There  are  half  a  dozen  or  more  species  on 
the  same  street,  undesirable  mixeJ  with 
desirable,  of  all  shapes  and  sizes,  set  either 
too  closely  or  too  far  ai)art.  In  some  cases 
the  trees  are  not  trimmed  at  all  and  their 
limbs  are  so  low  as  to  touch  the  heads  of 
pedestrians,  in  others  they  are  pruned  too 
high.  The  trees  have  been  left  unpro- 
tected by  guards,  many  of  them  have  been 
bitten  by  horses,  and  there  is  evidence  that 
they  have  been  injured  by  insect  pests. 

Jt  is  oidy  when  the  planting  and  care  of 
street  trees  is  vested  in  a  special  depart- 
ment that  all  of  the  principles  essential  to 
secure  the  most  stately  and  impressive  ef- 
fects of  highway  i>!anting  can  be  applied; 
such  as  the  choice  of  the  proper  species, 
the  use  of  one  variety  on  a  street,  setting 
out  of  specimens  at  uniform  and  proper 
distances  ajiart,  and  the  protection  and 
cultivation  of  the  trees  afterward.  The 
task  of  such  a  department  is  not  a  mean 
one  in  the  life  of  the  modern  city. 

The  real  progress  in  municipal  control 
may  be  said  to  date  from  1893  when  the 
State  of  New  Jersey  passed  a  model  statute 
to  provide  for  the  ])lanting  and  care  of 
shade  trees  on  the  highways  of  the  mu- 
nicipalities of  the  state.  The  other  states 
that  have  passed  the  most  advanced  laws 
along  the  lines  of  securing  the  more  general 
adoption  of  the  system  of  municipal  con- 
trol of  street  trees  are  Massacluisetts  and 
Pennsylvania.  Massachusetts,  in  1899, 
passed  an  act  providing  that  every  town 
must  elect  a  Tree  Warden,  and  defined  the 
duties  and  powers  of  the  office.  In  1907, 
Pennsylvania  passed  a  shade  tree  law,  mod- 


*  From  an  address  before  the  Annual  Conven- 
tion of  the  American  Civic  Association,  at 
Washing-ton,  1).  C, December,  1911.  (In  addition 
to  the  outline  of  progress  in  state  laws  here  pub- 
lished, Mr.  Solotaroff's  paper  referred  to  methods 
of  shade  tree  control  in  several  individual 
cities.) 


eled  after  the  Xew  Jersey  Act  of  1893 
and  its  amendments.  The  laws  of  New 
Jersey  and  Pennsylvania  which  provide  for 
the  establishment  of  shade  tree  commis- 
sions are  not  of  general  ap])licatioii  to  all 
muiiicii)alities,  but  are  of  local  option. 
They  become  operative  in  a  town  or  city 
only  after  its  adoption  by  the  town  or  city 
council. 

Up  to  date  forty-six  towns  and  cities  in 
New  Jersey  have  established  shade  tree 
commissions.  The  Pennsylvania  statute 
has  been  adopted  by  eight  cities. 

Briefly  the  provisions  of  the  acts  of  New 
Jersey  and  Pennsylvania  may  be  sum- 
marized as  follows : 

When  by  resolution  of  the  city  council  it 
is  decided  that  the  law  shall  become  oper- 
ative in  a  city,  then  from  that  time  all 
matters  pertaining  to  stiade  trees  are 
placed  in  the  hands  of  the  respective  com- 
missions. All  work  is  carried  on  in  a  sys- 
tematic way,  and  the  trees  are  planted, 
l^runed,  sprayed  and  removed  under  the 
direction  of  the  commissioners.  Wherein 
these  commissioners  differ  from  other  sim? 
ilar  bodies  is  that  they  have  the  power  of 
initiative  in  the  matter  of  planting.  They 
decide  that  a  certain  street  is  to  be  planted 
and  determine  the  species  of  tree.  An 
advertisement  of  the  intention  to  plant  is 
inserted  for  two  weeks  in  the  public  news- 
papers, and  all  persons  interested  in  the 
improvement  are  given  an  opportunity  to 
I  e  heard.  After  the  work  is  done  the  com- 
missioners meet  and  certify  a  list  to  the 
receiver  of  taxes  on  which  are  given  the 
names  of  the  owners  in  front  of  whose 
property  trees  were  set  out  and  the  cost  of 
the  work.  These  assessments  are  entered 
by  the  receiver  of  taxes  on  the  annual  tax 
bill  and  are  paid  the  same  way  as  any  other 
legal  lion.  The  cost  of  pruning,  spraying, 
removing  dead  trees  and  repairing  old  ones 
is  provided  for  by  a  general  appropriation. 

The  laws  of  Massachusetts  in  regard  to 
the  ])lanting  and  care  of  shade  trees  in 
towns  and  cities  are  very  progressive.  The 
"Tree  Warden  Act"  of  1899  provided  that 
every  town  must  elect  a  tree  warden,  and 
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defined  the  duties  and  powers  of  the  office. 
This  act  did  not  apply  to  cities,  but  by  the 
•laws  of  1910,  the  "Tree  Warden  Act"  was 
extended  in  practically  all  its  provisions, 
except  that  requiring  the  election  of  a  tree 
warden,  to  the  cities  of  the  commonwealth  . 
as  well.  Thus  the  act  of  1899  and  its 
amendments  secure  the  regulation  of  the 
planting  and  care  of  shade  trees  in  practi- 
cally every  town  and  city  of  the  state. 

In  the  year  1904  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  Ohio  granted  to  cities  the  power 
"to  regulate  the  planting,  trimming  and 
preservation  of  shade  trees  in  streets,  alleys, 
public  grounds  and  places,  and  to  provide 
for  the  planting,  removal,  trimming,  and 
preservation  of  such  trees  and  ornamental 
shrubbery." 

While  the  progress  in  the  municipal  con- 
trol of  shade  trees  during  the  past  few 
years  has  been  marked,  it  is  but  a  begin- 
ning. Shade  tree  legislation  needs  to  be 
made  broader  so  as  to  embrace  the  planting 
and  maintenance  of  trees  on  county,  state 
and  other  public  roads  and  highways.  In 
order  that  we  may  realize  the  full  benefits 
of  trees,  the  planting  must  not  stop  at  the 
city's  gates.  The  systematic  planting  of 
trees  on  country  roads  is  noted  by  the  trav- 
eler in  Europe,  especially  in  France,  Hol- 
land and  Germany.  The  builders  of  a  road 
should  consider  its  decorative  as  wen  as  its 
engineering  features. 

If  we  are  to  have  trees  in  our  cities,  there 
must  be  a  place  in  which  to  set  them.  The 
provision  for  the  street  tree  has  been  a 
matter  with  which  the  city  engineer  has 
concerned  himself  very  little.  On  resi- 
dential streets  there  should  be  a  continuous 
parking  strip  provided,  at  least  four  feet 
in  width,  along  which  trees  may  be  planted. 
If  the  width  of  the  street  permits  it,  these 


strips  may  be  made  up  to  ten  feet  or  more, 
but  a  width  of  four  feet  is  about  the  mini- 
mum space  along  which  trees  can  be  planted. 
Frequently  no  planting  strip  is  provided  at 
all,  or  it  is  made  so  narrow  that  it  is  im- 
possible to  set  out  trees.  On  business 
streets  having  sidewalks  entirely  paved, 
trees  can  be  planted  and  maintained  if 
sufficiently  large  excavations  are  made  for 
the  trees,  good  soil  supplied  and  grills 
placed  around  their  bases  to  prevent  the 
soil  from  being  tramped  on  by  pedestrians. 

The  town  planner  must  provide  for  the 
street  tree  and  so  coordinate  the  other 
street  fixtures  that  the  tree's  place  will  not 
be  usurped.  In  many  cities  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, for  example,  telephone  and  electric 
light  poles  are  placed  on  the  sidewalk  next 
to  the  curb  where  trees  ought  to  go  and 
the  trees  are  forced  into  the  space  between 
the  sidewalk  and  the  houses.  From  the 
roadway  of  such  a  street  only  the  poles  can 
be  seen. 

More  trained  men  are  needed  as  munici- 
pal arboriculturists.  It  is  a  new  calling  of 
great  dignity  and  importance,  for  the  tree 
warden  or  city  forester  is  the  guardian  of 
one  of  the  chief  resources  lor  maintaining 
the  beauty  and  health  of  a  city.  His  task 
is  a  greater  one  than  simply  the  propaga- 
tion of  trees  according  to  scientific  princi- 
ples. He  must  be  an  enthusiast  in  his  work 
and  inspire  among  the  people  of  a  com- 
munity the  proper  api^reciation  of  the  value 
of  trees.  The  people  will  then  in  turn 
help  him  in  the  administration  of  his  office, 
for  his  success  will  largely  depend  upon 
the  interest  of  the  people  of  his  town  or 
city  in  their  trees  and  the  support  which 
they  give  him.  The  writer  cannot  conclude 
v/ithout  a  plea  for  the  better  understanding 
and  the  support  of  the  young  men  who  have 
entered  this  new  field  of  public  service. 
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Sewage  Disposal  in  Relation  to  Water  Supply 
and  Shellfish  Industries 


By  George  W.  Fuller 

Consulting  Sanitary  Expert 


Relation  to  Public  Water  Supplies 

There  are  three  main  aspects  of  sewage 
disposal  in  its  relation  to  public  water 
supplies,  as  follows: 

1.  The  treatment  of  sewage  to  the  extqnt 
of  preventing  nuisances  and  the  thorough 
filtration  of  the  public  water  supply  drawn 
from  the  stream  into  which  the  sewage 
effluent  is  discharged. 

2.  The  thorough  purification  of  all  sew- 
age where  the  effluent  is  discharged  into  a 
water  supply  which  goes  to  consumers 
without  filtration,  and  which  is  assumed 
either  to  be  practically  pure  before  the 
sewage  effluent  reaches  it,  or  else  to  have 
been  greatly  improved  by  subsequent  stor- 
age and  sedimentation. 

3.  This  deals  solely  with  the  extreme 
problems  which  call  for  a  thorough  puri- 
fication both  of  the  sewage  and  of  the 
water  drawn  from  the  stream  into  which 
the  sewage  effluent  passes. 

In  this  connection  it  is  well  to  bear  in 
mind  that  the  relative  economy  of  different 
treatments  is  an  important  proposition, 
and  that  sanitary  scientists  stoutly  insist 
upon  surface  water  supplies  being  filtered 
before  use  as  a  general  proposition.  In 
Germany  practically  all  surface  water  sup- 
plies are  required  to  be  filtered  and  the 
same  is  practically  true  of  Great  Britain. 
The  wonderful  progress  made  in  water 
purification  in  this  country  during  the  past 
dozen  years  shows  that  the  foremost 
American  states  and  cities  are  following 
closely  the  standards  set  up  by  European 
authorities.  There  are,  of  course,  some 
exceptions  to  the  rule,  but,  generally  speak- 
ing, it  is  believed  that  sanitary  authorities 
should  recognize  the  necessity  of  filtering 
practically  all  surface  water  supplies,  and 
that  sewage  purification  to  the  extent  of 
preventing  nuisances  should  ordinarily  suf- 
fice for  sewage  effluents  entering  the 
sources  of  water  supply. 

In  this  connection,  as  will  be  shown 
later  on,  it  is  to  be  stated  that  there  is  a 
considerable    removal    of    bacteria    in    re- 


liable processes  for  securing  the  elimina- 
tion of  nuisances  from  excessive  amounts 
of  organic  matter  in  ordinary  sewage. 

It  is  also  to  be  noted  that  it  is  the  gen- 
eral custom  in  this  country  where  feasible 
to  secure  water  supplies  from  as  good 
sources  as  possible.  In  some  of  the  cases 
forming  exceptions  to  this  custom,  the 
conditions  are  of  such  nature  that  the  elim- 
ination of  disease  germs  to  the  highest 
practicable  degree  from  sewage  is  very  de- 
sirable. There  are  still  other  watersheds 
where  thorough  purification  is  required 
both  of  the  water  and  of  the  sewage. 

The  author's  views  on  this  genetal  prop- 
osition are  in  accord  with  the  statements 
in  a  recent  report  of  the  Royal  Commission 
on  Sewage  Disposal  of  Great  Britain,  as 
follows : 

We  are  satisfied  that  rivers  generally, 
those  traversing  agricultural  as  well  as 
those  draining  manufacturing  or  urban 
areas,  are  necessarily  exposed  to  other 
pollutions  besides  sewage,  and  it  appears 
to  us,  therefore,  that  any  authority  taking 
water  from  such  rivers  for  the  purpose  of 
water  supply  must  be  held  to  be  aware  of 
the  risks  to  which  the  water  is  exposed, 
and  that  it  should  be  regarded  as  part  of 
the  duty  of  that  authority,  systematically 
and  thoroughly,  to  purify  the  water  before 
distributing  it  to  their  customers. 

Apart  from  the  question  of  drinking 
waters,  we  find  no  evidence  to  show  that 
the  mere  presence  of  organisims  of  a  nox- 
ious character  in  a  river  constitutes  a  dan- 
ger to  public  health  or  destroys  the  amen- 
ities of  the  river.  Generally  speaking, 
therefore,  we  do  not  consider  that  in  the 
present  state  of  knowledge,  we  should  be 
justified  in  recommending  that  it  should  be 
the  duty  of  a  local  authority  to  treat  its 
sewage  so  that  it  should  be  bacteriologi- 
cally  pure. 

The  reasonableness  of  this  position 
becomes  the  stronger  when  one  realizes  that 
many  water  supplies  need  filtering  to  make 
them  "clean,"  as  regards  turbidity  and 
vegetable  stain;  and,  further,  that  waters 
can  be  practically  sterilized  by  the  hypo- 
chloride  or  oxychloride  treatment  at  an  al- 
most nominal  cost,  according  to  recent  ex- 
periences with  the  Jersey  City  supply  at 
Boontoii. 
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Relation  to  Shellfish 

Reference  has  been  made  in  the 
author's  article  in  the  December  issue 
of  Thk  Amkricax  City  to  the  unusual 
problem  existing-  at  Baltimore,  where 
the  extensive  oyster  layings  in  the 
Chesapeake  Bay  prompted  the  Legislature 
of  Maryland  to  call  for  a  very  thorough 
purification  of  the  city's  sewaj^e.  The  in- 
dividuality of  the  local  conditions  as  re- 
gards this  aspect  of  the  problem  is  of  much 
significance,  and  it  is  hardly  feasible  to 
lay  down  hard  and  fast  rules. 

Speaking-  generally,  it  seems  apparent 
that  where  small  sewage  disposal  projects 
are  associated  with  large  shellfish  indus- 
tries the  latter,  as  a  business  proposition, 
should  not  be  injured  or  destroyed  when  a 
relatively  small  sun^  of  money  will  produce 
a  satisfactory  purification  of  the  sewage. 
On  the  other  hand-,  where  the  question  in- 
volves a  very  large  center  of  population, 
with  its  corresponding  cost  for  sewage 
purification  beyond  the  point  of  preventing 
gross  nuisances^  then  it  seems  that  the 
small  shellfish  industry  should  become  sub- 
servient to  the  larger  public  interest,  and 
should  be  abolished  after  receiving-  such 
compensation  as  it  may  be  leg'ally  entitled 
to.      Where   the   relative   money   values    of 


the  shellfish  industry  and  of  the  associated 
sewage  disposal  project  approximate  each 
other,  it  becomes  a  matter  for  careful  con- 
sideration and  equitable  adjustment  for 
each  locality. 

Those  communities  having  soon  to  build 
sewage  disposal  works  obviously  are  en- 
title! to  know  as  soon  as  practicable  what 
will  be  the  definite  attitude  of  the  state 
authorities   as   to   their  particular   project. 

Perhaps  further  reference  should  be 
made  to  the  laws  of  the  different  states  as 
to  .sewage  disposal,  because  they  vary  so 
widely.  It  is  considered  sufiicient  for 
])resent  purposes,  however,  to  call  attention 
to  Water  Supply  Paper  103,  published  in 
1904  by  the  IT.  S.  Geological  Survey,  a 
"Review  of  the  Laws  Forbidding  Pollution 
of  Inland  Waters  in  the  United  States," 
by  E.  B.  Goodell.  An  important  duty  of 
those  having  sewage  disposal  projects  in 
hand  is  to  ascertain  definitely  what  the 
laws  require  them  to  i)rovide. 

The  United  States  Government  at  pres- 
ent has  no  control  over  sewage  disposal, 
except  insofar  as  sewage  deposits  relate 
to  the  shoaling  of  navigable  bodies  of 
water.  See  Act  approved  March  3,  1899, 
in  the  Supplement  to  the  Revised  Statutes 
of  the  United  States,  Vol.  2,  page  994. 


A  "Model"  Business  Street 


Tliomas  F.  Anderson  suggests,  in  New 
Boston,  that  Boston-1915  build  a  model 
business  street.  Such  a  thing  he  considers 
possible  through  the  cooperation  of  the 
owners  and  tenants  of  buildings  on  some 
short  but  important  street,  and  of  the 
lighting  companies  and  the  city  govern- 
ment. 

First  of  all,  a  jury  of  experts  would  de- 
cide on  the  best  kind  of  street  paving  and 
sidewalk  material  available,  and  the  city 
authorities  would  be  induced  to  lay  it. 
The  author  suggests  the  new  leather-scrap 
paving  that  has  been  successfully  tested  in 
some  foreign  cities.  Then  the  lighting 
companies  would  make  the  street  even 
more  attractive  by  night  than  by  day,  by 
a  flood  of  illumination,  possibly  by  using 
the  artistic  "bunch"  lights  of  Los  Angeles, 
with  arches  of  single  incandescent  lamps 
as  in  Vancouver.     If  the  street  were  not 


too  wide,  it  might  be  roofed  with  glass, 
thus  saving  the  vast  amount  of  time  and 
human  energy  now  lost  in  the  raising,  car- 
rying and  control  of  umbrellas. 

There  would  be  neatly  uniformed  at- 
tendants "removing  instantly  a:ll  papers 
and  other  rubbish  deposited  by  the 
thoughtless  or  ignorant."  Vacuum  clean- 
ing would  be  followed  by  liberal  flushing 
from  standpipes,  as  in  Paris,  and  streams 
of  pure  water  running  down  the  gutters 
continually,  as  in  Salt  Lake  City,  would 
sweeten  the  atmosphere  and  remove  some 
of   the  dust  and  debris. 

Model  shops,  with  artistic,  individual 
yet  harmonious  frontage,  would  line  the 
street.  Window  lighting  and  trimming 
woiild  be  a  most  compelling  attraction,  and 
interior  lighting,  ventilation  and  shopping 
facilities  would  be  the  best  known.  The 
latest    arrangement    of    sub-postoffice    and 
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public  telephone  would  be  a  part  of  the 
equipment  of  the  larger  cstablislnneiits,  and 
there  should  be  some  place  or  places  where 
patrons  could  easily  find  the  latest  news 
bulletins,  the  stock  market  quotations,  the 
weather  predictions,  hours  of  high  and 
low  tide,  railroad  time  tables,  etc.  "The 
militant  newsboy"  would  not  be  in  evi- 
dence, although  the  local  newspapers 
would  be  on   sale  in  the  street. 

The  merchants,  having  entered  into  the 
spirit  of  the   thing  whole-heartedly,  would 


agree  upon  uniform  hours  of  opening  and 
closing,  of  a  system  of  parcel  delivery,  and 
other  details  of  store  management.  Col- 
lege-graduate salespeople  might  be  used  to 
leaven  an  otherwise  less  intellectual  lump 
of  salesmanship,  and  there  should  be  lec- 
tures on  business  efficiency.  Every  effort 
should  be  made  to  get  the  maximmn  result 
by  pleasant  conditions  of  labor  and  en- 
vironment. "The  human  equation  has  got 
to  be  considered  in  all  such  schemes  of  im- 
l)rovement." 


Wide  Avenues  a  Protection  Against  a  General 

Conflagration 


By  L.  C.  Breed 


For  a  long  time  past  the  attention  of  the 
public  has  been  called  by  the  press  to  the 
enormous  waste  of  property  in  this  country 
by  fires,  which  is  very  far  in  excess  of  what 
it  is  in  Europe,  and  the  reasons  for  this 
serious  experience  have  been  quite  fully 
set  forth.  There  is,  however,  a  phase  of 
this  matter  which  the  writer  has  not 
found  much  exploited. 

Referring  to  the  great  conflagrations  of 
the  past,  that  of  Portland,  Me.,  was  largely 
owing  to  the  fact  that  it  was  mainly  a  city 
of  wooden  construction.  The  great  Boston 
fire  owed  its  extent,  in  a  great  measure,  to 
narrow  streets,  and  in  the  case  of  the  San 
Francisco  disaster,  a  large  section  of  the 
city  was  saved  by  the  wide  Van  Ness  ave- 
nue, while  another  large  section  was  saved 
through  a  change  in  the  direction  of  the 
wind,  which  then  swept  over  an  area  that 
had  already  been  burned. 

In  consequence  of  the  experience  of  these 
and  other  great  fires  in  cities,  and  in  tracts 
of  woodland,  dynamite  is  used  in  cities, 
and  "back''  fires  started  in  the  country,, 
for  the  purpose  of  creating  open  space.  It 
would  seem,  however,  that  this  feature  of 
protection  should  be  anticipated  in  the 
plans  of  new  cities,  and  that  steps  should 
be  taken  to  develop  it  in  the  older  ones. 
In  case  of  old  municipalities  it  is,  of 
course,  a  matter  of  great  expense,  but  great 
conflagrations  are  also  very  costly.  It  was 
regarded  by  Bostonians  as  a  matter  of 
some  compensation  that,  as  one  of  the  re- 
sults of  the  fire,  the  streets  of  the  burned 
district   were   widened    and    improved,   but 


tlie  eighty  millions  of  dollars  lost  in  the 
fire  would  have  paid  for  the  improvements 
many  times  over. 

If  every  city  was  divided  by  vei^^'  wide 
avenues  into  four  sections,  for  example,  it 
would  go  far  toward  preventing  a  general 
conflagration,  and  also  afford  the  oppor- 
tunity to  fight  the  fire  from  different  posi- 
tions. The  immense  loss  sustained  every 
year  in  this  country  through  fires  has  to 
be  deducted  from  the  value  of  newly  cre- 
ated wealth,  and  the  body  politic  is  prac- 
tically poorer  to  the  extent  of  the  values 
destroyed. 

A  lectureship  in  civic  design  and  town 
planning  has  been  established  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Birmingham,  Eng.  The  cost 
will  be  defrayed  by  the  Bournville  Village 
Trust,  which  was  founded  by  George  Cad- 
bury  to  encourage  schemes  of  betterment 
and  improved  housing  generally. 

Mr.  Raymond  ITnwin,  F.R.I.B.A.,  au- 
thor of  "Town  Planning  in  Practice," 
who  is  well  known  for  his  work  in  connec- 
tion with  the  Garden  City  at  Letchworth 
and  the  ITampstead  Garden  Suburb,  has 
accepted  the  lectureship  for  the  first  year, 
and  will  begin  his  course  during  the  pres- 
ent session.  The  lectureship  will  at  first 
be  associated  with  the  department  of  civil 
engineering,  in  which  are  students  training 
for  civic  and  municipal  service  of  various 
kinds;  but  it  is  hoped  that  other  students, 
especially  those  working  for  diplomas  in 
social  study,  as  well  as  persons  interested 
in  architecture  and  civic  improvement  gen- 
erally, will  take  advantage  of  these  lectures. 


Antitoxin  for  Municipal  Waste  and  Corruption' 

By  Richard  Henry  Dana 


Microbes  of  diseased  and  of  weakened 
administration  appear  in  American  munic- 
ipalities, whatever  the  form  of  government 
may  be. 

What  attracts  these  microbes  to  enter  the 
municipal  circulation,  unless  it  be  munici- 
pal contracts,  supplies,  franchises,  licenses, 
law  and  regulations  enforcement,  and 
what  patronage  remains  over  and  above 
civil  service  laws?  These  we  may  call 
municipal  riches,  and  when  used  for  poli- 
tics,  municipal   plunder. 

It  is  proposed  to  take  these  attractions 
out  of  politics. 

To  prepare  a  safe  place  to  put  the  con- 
trol of  municipal  contracts,  etc.,  we  should 
bring  about: 

(a)  The  complete  separation  of  the  po- 
litical policy-determining  functions  from 
the  expert  administrative  functions,  plac- 
ing each  in  the  hands  of  a  different  set  of 
persons. 

(b)  Tenure  during  good  behavior  and  ef- 
ficiency for  the  expert  administrators,  and 
short  terms  for  the  policy-determining  of- 
ficials. 

(c)  Selection  of  the  experts  through  high 
grade  civil  service  tests;  investigating  edu- 
cation, training  and  achievements  by  the 
aid  of  independent  experts,  appointing  as 
a  rule  to  the  lower  expert  positions  with 
promotion  to  the  higher,  though  making 
original  appointments  to  the  higher  where 
necessary. 

(d)  Removal  only  after  the  pviblicity  of 
an  open  hearing. 

(e)  The  right  of  the  expert  administra- 
tors, both  individually  and  acting  as  a 
board,  to  have  their  proposed  policies  and 
budgets  made  public. 

(f)  The  final  determination  of  appro- 
priations and  policies  by  the  political  side 
of  the  municipal  government. 

(g)  Where    policies,    either    detailed    or 

general,    of   the   political   side   differ   from 

♦^Summary  of  a  paper  (delivered  at  the  an- 
nual meeting  of  the  National  Municipal 
League  in   Richmond,  Va.,  November  14,   1911. 


those  of  the  expert,  the  publication  of  the 
political  policies  before  the  expert  is  over- 
ridden. 

(h)  With  these  preparations  made  it  is 
proposed  to  place  in  the  hands  of  the  per- 
manent experts  the  control  of  municipal 
contracts,  supplies,  franchises,  licenses,  the 
enforcement  of  law  and  regulations,  what 
patronage  there  may  be,  and  all  admin- 
istrative details  and  discipline. 

Where  the  separation  of  these  wholly  dif- 
ferent functions  is  complete,  as  in  Eng- 
land, Germany  and  France,  we  see  efficiency 
and  honesty.  Where  these  functions  are 
mixed,  as  in  America,  we  see  waste  and 
corruption. 

By  such  a  plan  of  separation  we  should 
secure : 

(i)  A  career  for  experts  in  municipal  ad- 
ministration ; 

(j)  Attraction  for  experienced  men  of 
high  character  and  training; 

(k)  A  chance  for  promotion  that  will 
draw  capable  young  men  into  the  lower  ex- 
pert service; 

(1)  Expert  chiefs  who  would  believe  in 
enforcing  the  merit  system; 

(m)  Municipal  contracts  honestly  and 
efficiently  made  and  strictly  enforced ; 

(n)  Clean  streets  and  better  security  for 
the  public  health ; 

(o)   Getting    a    day's    work    for    a    day's 

pay; 

(p)  More  independent  supervision  and 
investigation  by  those  in  the  political 
branch  than  if  the  appointees  were  their 
own  friends; 

(q)  A  better  system  of  public  account- 
ing; 

(r)  Continuity  of  public  works  conceived 
on  broad  plans; 

(s)  More  definite  fixing  of  responsibility 
between  the  political  executive  and  expert 
administrators 

— all  of  which  would  tend  to  more  orderly, 
efficient  and  honest  administration. 
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What  Civic  Clubs  Are  Doing 


Schools  for  Polling  Places 

Los  Angeles  made  a  practical  test  on  De- 
cember 5  of  the  City  Club's  plan  for  using 
decent  and  accessible  voting  places.  In- 
stead of  livery  stables  and  small,  dingy,  out- 
of-the-way  and  hard-to-find  places,  the  pul)- 
lic  school  buildings  were  put  at  the  service 
of  the  voters.  Each  building  was  accessible 
and  in  a  well-known  location ;  the  surround- 
ings were  unobjectionable  and  attractive; 
the  polling  places  were  large,  well  lighted 
and  ventilated.  Under  these  conditions 
women  did  not  hesitate  to  come  out  and 
vote.  The  crowds  were  handled  easily  and 
quickly,  while  the  pupils  were  not  incon- 
venienced, and  school  work  proceeded  with- 
out interruption. 

The  original  suggestion  was  presented  to 
the  City  Club  by  Mr.  Meyer  Lissner,  and 
Mr.  H.  O.  Wheeler,  Jr.,  was  appointed 
chairman  of  a  committee  to  take  up  the 
proposition.  It  was  found  that  the  scheme 
could  be  carried  out  legally,  and  the  com- 
mittee felt  the  move  to  be  of  the  highest 
import,  especially  since  women  had  been 
enfranchised.  The  old  plan  of  voting  kept 
down  the  vote.  Nobody  knew  for  sure 
where  he  was  going  to  vote,  and  conse- 
quently many  made  no  attempt  to  do  so — 
a  result  which  pleased  the  political  bosses, 
who  could  always  count  on  getting  out  the 
ir.achine  vote.     Men  voters  had  occasionallv 


VOTERS     W.MTTNC;     THEIR     TURN. 


WOMEN     IX     THE     VOTING     BOOTHS. 

protested  against  the  location  or  respect- 
ability of  polling  places,  and  San  Francisco, 
for  instance,  had  adopted  the  portable  vot- 
ing booth,  set  up  at  a  given  location  in 
every     precinct    a    week    before    election. 


WO.MEN    \()TERS    IN    LINE   AT    ONE    OF   THE    SCHO(  )I.HOUSE    POLLING    PL.XCES    IN 

LOS    ANGELES. 
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Every  voter  who  saw  this  booth,  phiced 
squarely  on  the  edge  of  the  curb  and  ex- 
tending into  the  street,  had  a  daily  reminder 
of  the  approaching  election. 

This  was  good,  but  Mr.  Lissner's  idea  of 
using  the  city's  own  property  and  thus  sav- 
ing rent,  cartage,  etc.,  while  insuring  the 
comfort  and  convenience  of  the  election 
officers  and  the  voters,  was  better.  He  sug- 
gested erecting  a  small  permanent  election 
building  on  the  grounds  of  each  school,  but 
in  most  cases  the  principal's  room  was  used 
for  the  voting.  In  one  part  of  the  city  the 
branch  library  was  used,  and  in  another  a 
church.  The  experiment  has  been  so  suc- 
cessful that  a  concerted  movement  will  be 
made  to  have  all  future  elections  in  Los 
Angeles  polled  at  public  buildings,  donated 
churches  and  like  structures,  which  will 
save  for  the  city,  it  is  said,  about  $50,000 
per  annum  in  rent. 

The  children  who  were  allowed  to  wit- 
ness the  voting  were  very  much  impressed. 
They  saw  the  system  carefully  conducted, 
and  all  methods  were  shown  them.  It  was 
an  important  lesson  in  good  citizenship, 
which  will  have  an  excellent  influence  on 
the  future. 

4-     4- 

Opening  of  the  New  Home 
of  the  City  Club  of  Chicago 

During  the  week  of  January  8  the  hand- 
some and  commodious  new  home  of  the 
City  Club  of  Chicago  was  opened  with  a 
notable  series  of  meetings. 


Following  the  opening  night  fur  members 
only,  at  which  the  president  and  the  vari- 
ous ex-presidents  of  the  Club  spoke,  there 
were  events  to  which  were  invited  on  con- 
secutive nights  representatives  of  the  gov- 
erning authorities,  the  educational  agencies, 
national  groups,  civic  associations  and 
labor  organizations  of  the  community.  The 
special  purpose  of  this  series  of  meetings 
was  to  afford  a  practical  demonstration  of 
the  Club's  desire  to  be  a  common  meeting 
ground  for  all  elements  in  the  community, 
and  to  bring  the  Club  more  closely  in  touch 
with  these  great  formative  agencies. 

The  new  club  house,  as  it  appears  in  the 
street  elevation,  is  six  stories  in  height ; 
but,  including  two  mezzanine  floors,  it  is 
virtually  an  eight  story  and  basement  build- 
ing. It  is  of  fireproof  construction,  and  is 
described  by  Messrs.  Pond  &  Pond,  the 
architects,  as  a  free  Renaissance  treatment 
not  devoid  of  Gothic  suggestions.  The  en- 
tire building  will  be  devoted  to  the  uses  of 
the  City  Club,  except  that  a  portion  of  the 
upper  floor  will  for  a  time  be  occupied  by 
the  Bureau  of  Public  Efficiency. 

An  important  feature  of  the  opening 
week  was  the  civic  exhibit,  consisting  of 
maps,  photographs,  charts,  etc.  The  exhibit 
presented  various  phases  of  city  planning, 
munici])al  art,  streets,  harbors,  waterways, 
traffic,  light,  telephone,  fire  protection,  ad- 
ministration of  justice,  civil  service,  politi- 
cal nominations,  short  ballot,  publicity, 
housing,  labor,  health,  education  and  rec- 
reation. 


Civic  Work  of  Commercial  Organizations 


The  Boston  Chamber  of  Commerce 
and  the  Garbage  Contract 

To  the  Editor  of  The  American  City: 

A  new  field  has  been  opened  by  the  recent 
action  of  the  Boston  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce in  performing  a  civic  duty  that  has 
'netted  the  city  of  Boston  a  saving  of  over 
$500,000.     This  is  how  it  came  about: 

The  garbage  and  waste  collected  all  over 
the  city  of  Boston  is  disposed  of  by  a  pri- 
vate firm  under  a  contract  with  the  city, 
which  was  to  have  expired  the  first  of  next 
January.  Over  a  year  ago  Commissioner 
Rourke  began  to  prepare  for  a  new  ten-year 
contract  to  succeed  this,  and  finally  called 


for  bids.  He  did  everything  he  could,  as  a 
public  cflicial,  to  get  satisfactory  prices:  but 
only  one  bid  came  in.  This  didn't  seem 
right,  and  the  Chamber's  Committee  on 
Municipal  and  Metropolitan  Affairs,  which 
had  been  working  on  the  matter,  recom- 
mended that  new  bids  be  called  for.  The 
City  Council  and  some  others  took  the  same 
view  of  it,  and  the  bid  was  rejected  and 
new  ones  called  for.     First  good  move. 

Now,  one  trouble  is  that  the  laws  of  the 
city  of  Boston  will  not  allow  Commissioner 
Rourke  to  advertise  for  bids  except  in  the 
City  Record — the  weekly  published  by  the 
City.     Of  course  this  paper  does  not  reach 
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engineers  and  business  men  unless  they 
happen  to  have  an  eye  out  for  municipal 
affairs  in  Boston. 

The  Chamber's  Committee  made  up  its 
mind  that  even  if  the  law  did  not  let  the  city 
officials  tell  the  rest  of  the  country  that  a 
new  garbage  contract  was  to  be  made,  it 
was  going  to  be  done  somehow.  So  the 
Chamber  sent  copies  of  the  calls  for  bids 
to  commercial  bodies  in  all  the  large  cities, 
asking  to  have  the  notice  given  to  their 
members.  More  than  that,  Mr.  Henry  E. 
Hagan,  a  director  of  the  Chamber  and  a 
member  of  this  special  Committee,  at  his 
own  expense,  published  the  call  for  bids  as 
an  advertisement  in  the  engineering  mag- 
azines, where  it  was  seen  by  large  engi- 
neers all  over  the  United  States. 
What  was  the  result? 
When  the  second  set  of  bids  came  in  last 
April,  there  were  seven,  instead  of  just  one 
as  before.  The  best  of  them  was  substan- 
tially lower  than  the  previous  price.  Good 
move  number  two. 

Mr.  Rourkc,  the  Finance  Commission, 
and  practically  everyone  else  interested, 
were  greatly  pleased  and  thought  that  the 
contract  should  be  awarded  then  and  there 
to  the  lowest  bidder.  But  the  Chamber  still 
was  not  satisfied.  These  bids  were  all 
figured  different  ways ;  no  one  could  tell 
which  one  really  was  the  lowest,  and  there 
was  no  hope  of  the  ordinary  citizen  being 
able  to  tell  whether  the  City  was  getting  the 
best  bargain  or  not.  The  Chamber  be- 
lieved there  ought  to  be  one  basis  on  which 
every  bidder  would  be  required  to  make  his 
price,  so  they  could  be  compared.  It  took 
nerve,  when  everyone  w^s  clamoring  for 
the  settlement  of  a  question  already  so  long 
delayed.  But  the  Chamber  had  its  nerve 
with  it.  It  urged  that  the  bids  be  rejected 
again,  and  new  ones  called  for  on  new  and 
uniform  specifications.  Although  the 
Chamber  was  all  alone  in  this  position. 
Commissioner  Rourke  yielded  and  rejected 
the  bids.     Score  number  three. 

The  next  thing  was  to  get  specifications 
that  would  state  clearly  what  the  City 
wanted,  and  in  such  a  way  that  the  bids  re- 
ceived could  be  compared.  And  then  came 
a  mighty  good  illustration  of  the  get-to- 
gether spirit.    Mr.  Bangs,  a  member  of  this 


Committee  and  a  well-known  authority  on 
garbage  disposal,  succeeded  in  getting  the 
engineer  for  the  Finance  Commission  and 
Connnissioner  Rourke's  engineer  to  sit 
down  with  him  and  the  three  of  them  to- 
gether drafted  the  new  specification.  Every 
one  of  the  ideas  of  the  Chamber's  Com- 
mittee was  accepted — Mr.  Rourke  and  all 
concerned  pulling  together  in  fine  style. 
Fourth  and  best  move. 

The  rest  of  the  story  is  short.  The  new 
bids  have  just  come  in  and  the  best  is  half 
a  million  dollars  lower  than  last  time.  The 
credit  for  saving  that  belongs  simply  and 
solely  to  the  Chamber.  If  they  hadn't 
stepped  in,  the  City  would  now  be  going  to 
make  a  contract  costing  it  $500,000  more 
than  it  need  pay.  That's  an  example  of  the 
way  the  Chamber  does  its  work.  Isn't  it 
a  strong  argument  for  the  necessity  of  such 
an  organization  in  the  community? 

Herbert  J.  Kellaway. 
Boston,  Mass.,  Dec.  19,  191 1. 
[Since  Mr.  Kellaway's  letter  was  received, 
the  City  Council  has  voted  7  to  2  in  favor 
of  giving  the  contract  to  the  Boston  De- 
velopment and  Sanitary  Company,  whose 
bid  was  the  one  favored  by  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  the  Finance  Commission  and 
Commissioner  of  Public  Works  Louis  K. 
Rourke,  and  the  Mayor  has  signed  the  con- 
tract. 

The  Company  proposes  to  use  the  dry 
heat  system  of  garbage  reduction,  to  be 
carried  on  under  vacuum  throughout,  which 
will  eliminate  disagreeable  odors.  If  the 
City  requires,  the  steam  cooking  process 
will  be  substituted.  Incineration  will  be 
carried  on  in  Sterling  refuse  destructors 
of  the  English  type,  as  furnished  by  the 
Hughes  &  Sterling  Company,  of  London, 
through  their  American  agents,  the  Gris- 
com  Spencer  Company.  Paper  and  rubbish 
will  be  incinerated  after  the  valuable  por- 
tions have  been  removed  by  hand  picking 
or  mechanical  separation.  Each  destruc- 
tor unit  will  be  competent  to  destroy  a  spe- 
cified mixture  in  the  proportions  of  40  per 
cent  garbage,  20  per  cent  rubbish  and  40 
per  cent  mixed  household  ashes,  but  it  is 
planned  to  use  ashes  and  street  sweepings 
for  filling  islands  or  swamp  lands  at  the 
water-front. — The  Editors.] 


OADS 
►AVEMENT 


Installing   Underground  Pipe  Connections 
Before  Paving  Roads* 

By  C.  E.  Boiling 

City   Engineer  of  Richmond,   Va. 


ALTHOUGH  much  valuable  informa- 
tion has  been  freely  given  as  to  the 
making  and  maintaining  of  good 
roads  and  streets,  it  appears  that  some  im- 
portant and  economical  features  in  road 
construction  have  been  overlooked  and 
have  not  received  proper  consideration.  I 
refer  particularly  to  the  necessity  of  under- 
ground pipe  construction  before  making 
streets  and  roads.  Especially  do  I  regard 
this  subject  as  being  worthy  of  considera- 
tion in  grov^^ing  cities,  towns  and  suburban 
sections. 

No  matter  how  carefully  a  road  or  street 
may  have  been  built,  it  is  destroyed  and 
ruined  subsequently  by  the  introduction  of 
pipes,  such  as  sewers,  gas,  water,  etc.,  and 
their  connections.  Whenever  thus  installed 
the  results  are  a  series  of  ruts  and  mounds 
in  the  street.  I  have  never  seen  a  street 
properly  repaired  after  being  cut  up  for 
pipes.  In  communities  that  are  improving 
and  developing,  the  first  cry  is  for  a  good 
road.  Then  later  follows  the  demand  for 
water,  sewerage  and  light.  After  a  while 
these  necessary  constructions  are  made — 
most  often  at  long  intervals.  With  each 
pipe  construction,  the  street  is  cut  into, 
again  injured,  and  finally  the  street  or  road 
has  to  be  entirely  reconstructed. 

It  is  recognized  that  all  of  these  conve- 
niences are  accomplished  by  a  tax  upon  the 
property  abutting  the  street,  whether  the 
improvements  are  made  by  the  city  or  town, 
or  by  a  private  company.    Whenever  a  sec- 


*  Read  before  the  American  Association  for  the  Ad- 
vancement of  Science,  at  Washington,  D.  C.,  Decem- 
ber 29,  1911. 
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tion  is  sufficiently  built  up  to  demand  these 
necessities  and  comforts,  sewer  and  pipe 
lines  are  constructed  and  connections  made 
to  the  improved  or  occupied  lots  scattered 
along  the  line  of  the  highway.  The  vacant 
lots,  however,  usually  do  not  have  the  con- 
necting pipes  from  the  main  lines  extended 
to  the  lots.  Subsequently  connections  are 
made  for  sewer,  gas  and  water  from  time 
to  time  as  each  lot  is  built  upon;  at  least, 
such  is  the  custom  in  this  city. 

The  writer  wishes,  therefore,  to  empha- 
size the  importance  of  having  all  of  these 
connecting  pipes  extended  from  the  main 
pipes  to  the  vacant  lots  at  the  time  the  main 
sewer  pipes  are  laid  in  the  street.  This, 
however,  is  often  attended  with  difficulty, 
on  account  of  uncertainty  as  to  what  may 
be  the  future  subdivision  of  the  lots.  Gen- 
erally this  subdivision  can  be  quite  closely 
ascertained  by  an  examination  of  the  re- 
corded plats  and  the  frontage  of  the  im- 
proved lots,  and  the  connections  adjusted 
accordingly. 

Assuming  that  the  essential  underground 
pipe  connections  are  sewer,  water  and  gas. 
and  that  the  block  or  square  contains  a 
frontage  of  300  feet  and  that  the  subdi- 
vision into  lots  averages  30  feet;  that  only 
10  of  these  lots  had  been  built  upon,  there 
would  be  10  vacant  or  unimproved  lots  and 
ID  unused  connections.  Basing  the  esti- 
mate of  cost  and  of  such  connecting  pipes,  in 
a  street  60  feet  wide,  I  find  the  average  cost 
of  connections  in  this  city  is  as  follows: 
Sewer  connection,  10  feet  deep,  $12;  gas 
connection  pipe,  2yS  feet  deep,  $6;  water 
connection  pipe,  2^  feet  deep,  $6;  each  of 
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the  latter  having  the  necessary  stopcocks 
at  the  curb  line;  making  a  total  of  $24  for 
each  lot.  Assuming  the  rate  of  interest 
upon  the  outlay  to  be  4  per  cent,  96  cents 
would  be  the  anual  expense  on  this  cost. 

It  is  also  the  experience  of  the  writer, 
that  in  the  communities  where  these  conve- 
niences, such  as  sewer,  water  and  gas,  exist, 
the  growth  and  improvement  are  rapid,  and 
in  a  short  time  all  the  abutting  lots  are  im- 
proved and  occupied. 

Under  the  laws  governing  the  City  of 
Richmond,  the  cost  of  water  and  gas  mains, 
as  well  as  connections  to  same,  is  not 
charged  to  the  abutting  property,  nor  is  the 
main  sewer,  but  there  is  an  annual  sewer 
tax  of  10  cents  for  every  foot  of  frontage  in 
the  street,  and  the  cost  of  the  sewer  con- 
nection is  paid  by  the  lot  owner  only  where 
the  fixtures  on  the  lot  are  connected,  and 
the  owner  of  the  vacant  lot  does  not  pay 
for  this  connection  to  the  sewer  until  it  is 
used.  The  increased  value  of  the  abutting 
property,  however,  is  so  great,  due  to  hav- 
ing the  necessities  and  conveniences  of 
sewer,  gas  and  water,  that  the  tax  receipts 
are  greatly  in  excess  of  the  small  annual  in- 
terest on  the  cost  of  pipe  connections.  It  is 
evident,  therefore,  that  this  cost  for  pipe 
connections  is  warranted. 


In  all  cases  where  the  street  has  already 
been  paved,  or  otherwise  improved,  the  cost 
of  making  the  pipe  connection  is  at  least  60 
per  cent  greater  than  in  the  unimproved 
street,  and  the  restoration  and  maintenance 
of  the  paving  of  the  street,  in  the  end, 
amount  to  double  the  original  cost.  Again, 
had  these  different  pipes  and  pipe  connec- 
tions been  constructed  prior  to  paving  the 
street  surface,  the  opportunity  would  have 
been  afiforded  for  carefully  treating  the 
trenches  and  fills  and  thoroughly  and  prop- 
erly preparing  a  road  base. 

The  writer  recognizes  the  fact  that  the 
time  will  never  come  when  the  streets  of  a 
city  or  town  will  not  have  to  be  cut  into  for 
repairs  and  various  other  purposes,  and  that 
to  a  large  extent  what  he  has  brought  to 
your  attention  applies  to  local  conditions,  as 
evidenced  in  his  own  long  experience.  At 
the  same  time  he  feels  assured  that  by  con- 
sideration and  cooperation  in  the  laying  of 
underground  pipes  prior  to  the  surface  im- 
provement of  a  road  or  street,  much  money 
can  be  saved  in  construction,  and  especially 
in  the  maintenance  of  both  roads  and  streets. 

This  paper  is  intended  only  to  apply  to 
underground  pipes  used  for  municipal  ser- 
vice, and  not  to  pipes  for  road  drainage, 
which  properly  belong  to  road  construction. 


Surface  Treatment  of  Park  Roads  in 
Washington,  D.  C* 

By  Spencer   Cosby 

Colonel  U.  S.  Army,  In  Charge  of  Office  of  Public  Buildings  and  Grounds 


OUR  method  of  applying  oil  to  mac- 
adam roads  in  the  Washington 
parks  is  as  follows  : 
All  ruts  and  holes  in  the  surface  of  the 
road  are  first  repaired  by  cleaning  out  the 
cavity,  filling  it  with  coarse  stone,  which  is 
covered  with  a  coating  of  hot,  heavy,  as- 
phaltic  oil,  then  sprinkling  a  light  coat  of 
screenings  over  the  oil,  and  finally  compact- 
ing the  mass  by  ramming.  When  all  holes 
have  been  repaired,  the  surface  of  the  road 
is  thoroughly  cleaned  with  rattan  brooms, 


•  From  an  address  before  the  American  Association 
for  the  .\dvancement  of  Science,  at  Washington,  D.  C, 
Pfcember  29,  IQJJ. 


care  being  taken  to  remove  all  loose  mate- 
rials and  caked  dirt  or  dust  so  that  the  stone 
forming  the  wearing  surface  of  the  road 
shall  be  exposed  and  clean. 

When  the  road  is  entirely  free  from  mois- 
ture, and  during  warm,  dry  weather  if  pos- 
sible, a  light  asphaltic  oil  is  spread,  with- 
out being  heated,  over  its  surface  by  means 
of  special  sprinkling  wagons.  One-third  to 
one-half  gallon  of  oil  to  the  square  yard 
usually  forms  this  first  application.  To 
allow  it  to  penetrate  into  the  surface,  the 
road  is  closed  to  traffic  for  at  least  48  hours 
after  the  first  application. 

At  the  end  of  this  time  the  surface  of  thf 
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road  is  covered  with  a  thin  coating  of  clean, 
coarse,  sharp  sand  or  broken  stone  screen- 
ings, free  from  dust ;  it  is  then  rolled  and 
traffic  allowed  to  go  over  it.  A  cubic  yard 
of  sand  or  screenings  usually  covers  from 
75  to  125  square  yards  of  road  surface. 

In  this  climate  and  under  the  conditions 
of  traffic  obtaining  on  our  park  roads,  the 
oiling  treatment  described  above  keeps  the 
surface  in  excellent  condition  for  a  year. 
It  is  never  dusty  and  is  only  muddy  when 
for  a  few  hours,  after  a  heavy  thaw,  the 
skid  chains  of  automobiles  tear  up  the  sur- 
face. The  subsequent  passage  of  automo- 
biles without  chains  soon  irons  out  the 
roadway.  At  the  end  of  the  year  the  sur- 
face of  .  the  road  is  again  thoroughly 
cleaned,  from  one-fourth  to  one-sixth  of  a 
gallon  of  oil  to  the  square  yard  under  nor- 
mal conditions  is  spread  over  it,  and  the 
road  closed  for  48  hours  and  covered  with 
sand  or  screenings  as  before.  This  treat- 
ment is  continued  from  year  to  year. 

Instead  of  handling  the  oil  in  barrels,  we 
have  found  it  much  cheaper  to  buy  it  deliv- 
ered in  tank  cars,  from  which  it  is  un- 
loaded into  the  sprinkling  wagons.  A  pres- 
sure-tank wagon  was  used  to  advantage  for 
the  first  application  of  oil  to  the  road  sur- 
face, but  ordinary  sprinkler  wagons  with 
an  oil  distributing  attachment  and  a  squee- 
gee fixed  behind  the  distributor  were  found 
more  economical  and  equally  efficient  in 
spreading  the  oil  the  second  year.  To  en- 
sure coating  all  parts  of  the  road  with  an 


oil   layer  of   uniform   thickness,   men    with 
stiff  brooms  followed  the  sprinkler. 

The  following  are  the  specifications  under 
which  we  have  been  purchasing  asphaltic 
oil  for  the  surface  treatment  of  park  roads : 

1.  The  oil  shall  be  a  viscous  fluid  product, 
free  from  water  and  showing  some  degree  of 
adhesiveness  when  rubbed  between  the  fingers. 

2.  It  shall  have  a  specific  gravity  of  not  less 
than  0.940  at  25  degrees  C. 

3.  It  shall  be  soluble  in  carbon  bisulphide,  at 
air  temperature,  to  at  least  99  per  cent,  and 
shall  show  not  over  0.2  per  cent  of  inorganic 
matter   insoluble. 

4.  It  shall  contain  not  less  tlian  3  per  cent, 
nor  more  than  10  per  cent,  of  bitumen  insoluble 
in  86  degrees  paraffin  naphtha  at  air  tempera- 
ture. 

5.  When  240  C.C.  of  the  oil  is  heated  in  an 
Engler  viscosimeter  to  50  degrees  C,  and 
maintained  at  this  temperature  for  at  least 
three  minutes,  the  first  50  C.C.  shall  flow 
through  the  aperture  in  not  less  than  ten  min- 
ues,  nor  more  than  twenty  minutes. 

6.  When  20  grams  of  the  material  is  heated 
for  five  hours  in  a  cylindrical  tin  dish  approxi- 
mately 2^  inches  in  diameter  by  i  inch  high, 
at  a  constant  temperature  of  163  degrees  C, 
the  loss  in  weight  by  volatilization  shall  not 
exceed  20  per  cent.  The  residue  should  be  de- 
cidedly sticky. 

7.  Its  fixed  carl)on  shall  lie  not  less  than  3.5 
per  cent. 

The  following  figures,  taken  from  the 
year's  report  of  the  Office  of  Public  Build- 
ings and  Grounds,  show  the  cost  of  surface 
treatment  of  the  macadam  roads  in  the 
Washington  parks  under  that  office  from 
July  I,  1910,  to  June  30,  1911,  oil  or  tar  be- 
ing the  material  used; 
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Length  of  road  treated  38,650  feet. 

Area  of  road  treated  166,490  square  yards. 

Quantity  of  oil  or  tar  used  43,455  gallons. 

Average  area  treated  per  gallon  3.83  square 
yards. 

Average  cost  of  oil  and  applying  per  square 
yard  2.5  cents. 

Cents 

Cost  of  labor  per  square  yard 0.8 

Cost  of  oil  per  gallon 6.5 

Cost  of  tar  per  gallon 6.8 

.Average   cost    in   past   years    of   vvatering.^> 
roads,  per  square  yard 3.2 

In  the  above  table  the  cost  of  the  sand 
or  of  the  stone  screenings  used  after  the 
application  of  the  oil  has  not  been  taken 
into  account,  as  it  is  considered  part  of  the 
cost  of  the  repair  of  the  road. 

It  is  only  fair  to  add  that  one  reason  why 
our  park  roads  have  been  in  so  much  better 
condition  since  we  started  the  use  of  the 
surface  treatment  I  have  described  is  that 
we  have  abandoned  the  old  method  of  re- 
pairing them  once  a  year,  and  now  have  a 
system  of  regular  and  frequent  inspection 
and  repair.  Supplies  of  broken  stone, 
screenings,  oil  and  tar  are  kept  constantly 
on  hand  in  the  vicinitv  of  the  roads,  and 


holes  and  ruts  are  repaired  as  rapijdly  as 
they  develop,  usually  before  they  have  be- 
come large  enough  to  be  noticeable  to 
traffic.  We  have  practically  no  hills  bn  our 
roads,  so  the  greatest  amount  of  repair 
work  has  to  be  done  on  the  few  sharp 
curves.  The  roads  are  also  kept  clean,  be- 
ing swept  by  hand  sweepers  at  fairly  fre- 
quent intervals. 

It  is  almost  needless  to  say  that  the  con- 
clusions we  have  now  reached  in  the  city  of 
Washington  should  not  be  considered  as  final 
or  of  general  application;  they  represent 
simply  the  result  of  a  limited  number  of  ex- 
periments carried  on  for  a  limited  time  un- 
der the  conditions  existing  in  the  Washing- 
to^n  parks.  The  value  we  have  provision- 
ally found  for  x  in  the  solution  of  our  road 
problem  may  be  quite  a  different  one  from 
that  arrived  at  in  another  locality  where  the 
quantities  entering  the  equation  are  not  the 
same.  The  whole  matter  of  toad  construc- 
tion is  in  the  development  stage,  and  it  is 
only  by  feeling  our  way  carefully  and  com- 
paring the  results  of  many  and  varied  ex- 
periments that  we  can  hope  to  approach  a 
final  decision. 


POTOMAC 
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F  I  R^  E 
PROTECTION 


PROPERTY  LOSSES  BY  FIRE  DURING    1911 
in  the  United  States  and  Canada 

EXCEEDED  $234,000,000 


Here  are  the  figures  for  the  last  thirty  years,  as 
compiled  by  the  New  York  Journal  of  Commerce: 


191 1 . . . 

$^34,337,250 

1901 .  . 

•   164,347,450    1 

I9IO. . . 

234,470,650 

1900. . 

.   163,362,250    I 

1909... 

203,649,200 

1899.- 

.   136,773,200    I 

1908. . . 

238,562,250 

1898. . 

•   1 19,650,500    I 

1907... 

215,671,250 

1897.. 

•   110,319,650    I 

1906. . . 

459,710,000 

1896. . 

115,655,500    I 

1905. .. 

i75.i93,8co 

1895-. 

•   129,835,700    I 

1904... 

252,554,050 

1894.. 

128,246,400    I 

1903... 

156,195,700 

1893- • 

.   156,145,875    I 

1902. . . 

149.260,850 

1892.. 

151,516,000    I 

882. 


143,764,000 
108,993,700 
123,046,800 
1 10,885,600 
120,283,000 
104,924,700 
102,818,700 
1 10,008,600 
110,149,000 
84,505,000 


Fire  Prevention  Through  Building  Regulation 

The  Duty  of  Having  and  Enforcing  a  Building  Code  That  Will  Protect  the 

Life  and  Property  of  All — How  to  Cut  the  Conflagration  Risk 

into  Four  Parts  by  Really  Fireproof  Buildings 

By   C.  W.  Dawson,   A.  A.  I.  A. 


I 


ONE  of  the  most  clearly  defined  char- 
acteristics of  the  people  of  our 
country  is  their  nonchalance  in  re- 
gard to  any  inconvenience,  hardship,  danger 
or  menace  imposed  on  the  pubHc,  by  the  act 
or  neglect  of  individuals  or  corporations. 
We  are  prone  to  exemphfy  the  adage  that 
what  is  everybody's  business  is  nobody's 
business. 

Where  we  foregather  the  dictum  is  heard 
that  it's  a  crying  shame  that  So-and-so 
should  be  allowed  to  erect  the  shack  he  is 
building,  and  we  can't  see  why  the  building 
department  allows  such  things  to  go  up ; 
that  the  Blank  Manufacturing  Company's 
factory  is  a  conflagration  breeder,  and  it's 
a  wonder  the  chief  of  the  fire  department 
doesn't  take  some  action  regarding  it;  that 
the  Amusement  Theater  is  a  death-trap — its 
aisles  contracted,  its  exits  inadequate — and, 

*  A  paper  read  before  the  Oklahoma  Municipal 
LeaRue  at  Tulsa,  Oklahoma,  lleeetnber.   1911, 


if  a  fire  or  panic  ever  starts  in  there,  hun- 
dreds will  be  hurt  and  scores  killed;  the 
police,  the  fire  and  the  building  departments 
should  force  the  owners  to  remodel  the 
building.  The  talk  drifts  to  other  things, 
until  we  excuse  ourselves  on  the  plea  of  an 
early  dinner  because  we  are  to  take  our 
wives  to  the  play.  Nothing  is  done  to  better 
conditions.  We  bring  no  pressure  to  bear 
upon  the  city  officials  because  it  is  not  our 
especial  business.  They  are  probably  doing 
their  best  under  the  circumstances.  The 
present  laws  are  inadequate  and  we  do  not 
back  them  up  when  they  try  to  secure  the 
passage  of  better  ones.  This  is  the  situation 
in  every  American  city  to-day. 

When  a  man  builds  a  small  house  on  a 
quarter  section  of  land,  he  clears  away  the 
undergrowth  and  plows  up  the  grass  and 
weeds  at  some  distance  from  the  building ; 
in  other  ways  he  protects  the  house  from 
danger  of  fire.    He  builds  a  barn  and  puts 
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it  far  enough  away  from  his  house  so  that 
the  burning  of  one  will  not  set  fire  to  the 
other.  As  long  as  the  interests  involved 
are  his  own,  he  gives  them  due  regard.  But 
when  a  man  builds  in  town  he  usually 
gambles  with  the  fire  risk.  He  builds  no 
better  than  the  local  laws  demand  and 
dodges  as  many  provisions  of  the  building 
ordinance  as  are  not  rigidly  enforced.  He 
takes  his  chances  and  gives  no  thought  to 
his  neighbor  or  the  general  public. 

The  citizens  may  know  what  he  is  doing, 
but  as  most  of  them  have  done  the  same 
things,  and  as  the  others  have  been  used  to 
conditions  as  they  are,  no  formal  protest 
is  made.  When  his  house  burns,  he 'has  the 
sympathy  of  the  public,  although  it  may 
have  started  a  conflagration  which  wiped 
out  block  after  block.  He  collects  his  in- 
surance and  builds  again,  considering  only 
his  own  selfish  interests. 

An  Awakened  Conscience  Needed 

Such  an  attitude  of  mind  on  the  part  of 
the  individual  property  owner  is  chiefly  due 
to  ignorance.  I  do  not  believe  that  the  ave- 
rage man  is  conscienceless,  but  rather  that 
his  conscience  has  never  been  awakened  to 
the  duty  he  owes  his  community  in  the 
prevention  of  fires.  The  European  prop- 
erty owner  knows  that  upon  him  rests  the 
burden  of  protecting  his  neighbors.  In 
P^rance  the  owner  of  a  building  is  liable  for 
all  loss  caused  neighboring  property  by  the 
burning  of  his  structure,  and  a  tenant  is 
lial)le  for  the  loss  his  landlord  may  suffer 
by  fire  for  which  the  tenant  is  responsible, 
to  the  amount  of  fifteen  times  the  annual 
rental  paid  by  him.  In  Prussia  the  fire  and 
building  departments  are  parts  of  the  police, 
department,  and  compel  the  erection  of  fire- 
proof structures.  In  many  other  countries 
a  similar  attitude  is  taken,  in  placing  the 
responsibility  of  loss  by  fire  on  the  property 
where  it  originated. 

Mr.  Irving  K.  Pond,  F.  A.  I.  A.,  in  an 
address  before  the  National  Fire  Protection 
Association  at  Chicago,  stated  his  belief 
that 

perhaps  the  most  effective  method  of  protec- 
tion, as  it  affects  the  community  generally, 
would  lie  in  the  operation  of  a  law  making  the 
loss  or  damage,  to  extraneous  property  or  to 
life,  to  hold  against  the  owner  of  the  property 
from  which  the  fire  spreads  or  the  damage 
emanates.  If  the  title  to  such  property  were 
vitiated,  until  claims  had  been  settled,  there 
would  he  less  argument  as  to  the  desirability 


of  protection  in  specific  cases,  and  there  would 
be  smaller  need  to  penalize  neighboring  build- 
ings of  a  higher  type. 

In  the  last  phrase  you  will  note  the  ref- 
erence to  the  ''need  to  penalize  neighbor- 
ing buildings."  The  total  risk  of  any  prop- 
erty, as  measured  by  the  insurance  rate,  is 
not  based  solely  on  the  danger  of  fire  within 
the  building,  but  includes  all  menace  from 
without.  The  owner  of  a  well-built  struc- 
ture flanked  by  fire-traps  must  pay  a  greatly 
higher  rate  than  he  who  owns  an  exactly 
similar  building  surrounded  by  others  of  its 
class. 

Another  great  injustice,  which  cannot  be 
well  remedied  under  existing  laws,  is  the 
fact  that  every  city  building  is  penalized  in 
higher  rates  on  account  of  the  ever-pres- 
ent danger  of  general  conflagration.  No 
man  can  say  when  or  how  a  conflagration 
may  start.  There  is  absolutely  no  city  or 
town  in  this  country  which  is  not  in  con- 
stant danger  of  being  wiped  out  by  fire. 
Our  building  methods  are  directly  respon- 
sible. Our  lack  of  definite  fireproof  dis- 
tricts, which  would  serve  as  barriers  to  the 
sweep  of  the  flames,  leave  them  free  to 
travel  to  the  limits  of  the  town. 

New   York's  Great  Danger 

Were  the  laws  such  as  suggested  by  Mr. 
Pond,  property  owners  would  take  a  very 
different  attitude  than  the  present  one  of 
opposing,  on  account  of  its  first  cost,  every 
regulation  which  tends  to  lessen  fire  risk, 
and  to  increase  the  safety  of  the  community. 
Wherever  an  enlargement  of  so-called  "fire 
limits"  is  proposed,  property  owners  af- 
fected bring  all  sorts  of  pressure  to  bear 
to  defeat  the  movement.  In  New  York  City 
there  is  a  very  real  danger  of  a  conflagra- 
tion which  would  destroy  not  only  untold 
millions  of  property  and  thousands  of  lives, 
but  would  ruin  every  insurance  company 
doing  business  in  that  district,  imperil  hun- 
dreds of  banks  and  bring  on  the  greatest 
financial  panic  in  the  history  of  the  coun- 
try.* This  fact  has  been  pointed  out  time 
and  again  by  every  authority  on  fire  pre- 
vention and  insurance.  For  two  years,  ex- 
Chief  Croker,  the  National  Board  of  Fire 
Underwriters  and  other  interested  and  in- 


*  [This  was  written  before  the  occurrence  of  the 
Equitable  Life  Assurance  lUiilding  fire  of  January  9, 
1912,  illustrated  in  the  accompanying  pictures  and  on 
the  front  cover  of  this  issue.  The  destruction  in  mid- 
winter of  this  great  structure  in  the  heart  of  New 
York's  financial  district  emphasizes  forcibly  the 
dangers  pointed  out  by  Mr.   Dawson. — The  Editors.] 
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tluential  bodies  and  men  made  every  effort 
for  the  adoption  of  a  building  code  which 
inchided  provisions  for  a  district  in  the 
heart  of  the  city  in  which  nothing  but  fire- 
proof buildings  could  be  erected;  a  district 
so  planned  as  to  form  a  fire  barrier  dividing 
the  city  into  five  parts  and  minimizing  the 
conflagration  hazard  as  much  as  possible. 
This  endeavor  was  defeated  through  the 
efforts  of  those  whose  selfish  interests  were 
at  stake. 

The  Federal  Government  experts  calcu- 
lated that  in  the  year  1907  the  cost  of  fire 
departments,  of  water  service  for  them,  of 
private  protection,  and  the  excess  paid  in- 
surance companies  over  the  amount  re- 
turned as  indemnities,  amounted  to  $456,- 
486.151.  New  York  City  alone  in  1910 
spent  over  $6,000,000  for  its  fire  department, 
and  under  present  conditions  this  expense 
is  very  necessary.  Every  city  is  heavily 
taxed  in  the  same  way. 

It  is  due  more  to  a  kind  Providence  than 
to  the  splendid  personnel  of  the  fire  depart- 
ment that  New  York  has  not  yet  suffered 
the  fate  of  San  Francisco.  In  every  city, 
the  bravery,  efficiency  and  equipment  of  the 
fire  department  kill  out  in  its  incipiency 
many  a  fire  which  might  easily  reach  the 
state  of  a  conflagration.  A  conflagration  is 
merely  a  fire  that  gets  beyond  control,  and 
no  one  can  tell  when  some  unforeseen  con- 
dition will  prevent  prompt  action  of  the  fire 
department  or  defeat  its  most  heroic  efforts. 
Then  all  the  expense,  all  the  years  of  train- 
ing, all  the  sacrifice  of  life  itself  are  wasted. 

fVe   Treat  the  Tiisease,   hut  Neglect  the 
Source 

We  pride  ourselves  on  our  business  sa- 
gacity ;  we  boast  the  efficiency  of  our  manu- 
facturing methods ;  we  brag  of  our  reduc- 
tion of  economic  waste  in  all  our  industries 
— but  we  go  on  paying  for  insurance,  for 
fire-fighting,  for  business  losses,  and  griev- 
ing over  the  frightful  death  of  loved  ones. 
In  the  case  of  typhoid,  consumption,  yellow 
fever  and  other  fatal  diseases,  we  go  to  the 
root  of  the  trouble,  and  make  every  effort 
to  eradicate  the  cause.  In  our  fire  losses  we 
treat  the  disease  but  we  do  not  attack  the 
source  from  which  it  springs.  In  Europe 
the  fire  loss  is  one-fifth  of  that  in  this  coun- 
try. European  cities  do  have  fires,  but  very 
few  conflagrations,  for  the  reason  that  in 
every  center  of  population  the  laws  demand 
practical  fireproof  buildings. 

A  great  deal  has  been  said  of  late  about 


the  awakening  of  a  public  conscience  in 
America.  We  can  but  hope  that  this  devel- 
opment will  include  our  duties  to  our  neigh- 
bors and  to  the  ge'neral  public  with  regard 
to  our  buildings. 

The  National  Fire  Protection  Associa- 
tion, the  National  Board  of  Fire  Under- 
writers, the  Underwriters  Laboratory  in 
Chicago,  the  Insurance  Experimenting  Sta- 
tion in  Boston  (from  the  standpoint  of  the 
insurance  interests),  and  the  American  So- 
ciety of  Civil  Engineers,  the  American  In- 
stitute of  Architects,  the  British  Fire  Pro- 
tective Committee  and  other  bodies,  are  all 
doing  effective  work  in  educating  the  pub- 
lic to  an  understanding  of  the  causes  of  fire 
and  the  means  of  its  prevention.  Being  a 
member  of  them,  I  know  that  the  British 
I'^ire  Prevention  Committee  is  spending 
large  sums  in  the  study  of  these  subjects 
and  in  the  publication  and  distribution  of 
bulletins,  pamphlets  and  other  documents 
pertaining  thereto;  while  the  American  In- 
stitute of  Architects  has  a  most  deep  and 
unbiased  interest  in  the  whole  field  of  pre- 
vention and  protection.  This  latter  body 
contemplates  the  formulation,  with  the  aid 
of  the  insurance  engineers,  of  a  standard 
building  code  which  shall  take  a  place  simi- 
lar to  that  held  by  the  "uniform  contract," 
which  was  prepared  by  the  Institute  in  con- 
junction with  the  National  Association  of 
Builders. 

There  is  a  distinct  need  that  this  work 
shall  be  done  by  some  impartial  body  of 
men.  It  is  but  natural  that  the  insurance 
engineer  should  lean  toward  the  protection 
of  the  underwriters'  interests  rather  than 
those  of  a  building  owner,  and  further  to 
give  little,  if  any,  thought  to  solving  the 
problem  of  safety  in  such  manner  that 
beauty  is  not  entirely  disregarded.  Most  of 
the  standard  equipment  heretofore  approved 
by  the  National  Board  of  Fire  Underwrit- 
ers is  either  distinctly  ugly  or  at  least  in- 
artistic. Working  in  unity  with  the  Ameri- 
can Institute  of  Architects,  the  Board  could 
undoubtedly  formulate  rules  which  would 
not  preclude  the  esthetic  treatment  of  safety 
devices,  and  together  they  could  devise  a 
code  which  would  be  of  great  value  to  every 
community. 

Restrictions  Needed  in  Every  City 

The  most  pressing  need  in  every  city  is 
a  definition  or  extension  of  "fire  limits,"  in 
which  none  but  so-called  "fireproof"  build- 
ings may  be  erected.     These  buildings  are 
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usually  fireproof  only  as  to  their  struc- 
tural portion.  A  building  with  wood  frames 
and  sash  and  ordinary  glass,  with  wood 
floors  and  trim,  is  not  really  fireproof,  al- 
though all  the  structural  portions  be  rein- 
forced concrete,  or  steel  encased  in  tile  or 
concrete.  In  the  Baltimore  fire  the  upper 
floors  of  such  buildings  burst  into  flames 
suddenly  and  the  fire  swept  through  them, 
eating  out  every  bit  of  woodwork,  even  to 
the  screeds  set  in  concrete  to  receive  the 
flooring. 

Filled  with  combustible  material,  such 
buildings  are  great  risks,  and  especially  so 
to  life,  when  not  properly  provided  with  fire 
escapes.  The  Triangle  Shirtwaist  Com- 
pany was  housed  in  a  "fireproof"  loft 
building  in  New  York  City  "when  the  fire 
occurred  in  which  145  of  its  employees  lost 
their  lives. 

Such  buildings,  however,  when  enclosed 
by  metal  frames  and  sash  containing  wired 
glass;  divided  by  really  fireproof  parti- 
tions; with  fireproof  enclosures  around  the 
stair  and  elevator  wells;  when  provided 
with  standpipes,  full-sized  hose  of  the  same 
quality  used  by  the  fire  department,  a  lib- 
eral supply  of  hand  extinguishers  and 
sprinkler  systems  (when  large  quantities  of 
inflammable    goods    are    housed),    can    be 


made  to  resist  almost  all  fire  conditions. 
Add  to  this  a  sprinkler  system  around  the 
top  of  the  building  to  form  a  water  curtain 
when  neighboring  buildings  are  burning  and 
we  would  have  an  almost  impregnable  bar- 
rier against  the  spread  of  a  conflagration. 
Make  a  cross  of  such  buildings  in  the  center 
of  a  business  district  and  we  have  practi- 
cally cut  the  conflagration  risk  into  four 
parts. 

In  the  main  the  work  of  the  state  inspec- 
tion bureaus  is  to  be  commended.  It  tends 
to  bring  the  business  man  to  an  understand- 
ing of  the  reasons  on  which  his  rates  are 
based  and  serves  to  educate  him  to  value 
protective  measures  and  to  be  less  indiff"er- 
ent  to  the  rights  of  others. 

Every  city  should  have  a  building  code, 
which  should  demand  that  those  who  build 
should  have  regard  for  their  own  property 
and  the  safety  of  their  neighbors.  Ample 
provision  should  be  made  for  the  correc- 
tion or  elimination  of  all  particularly  dan- 
gerous buildings.  Life  and  limb  should  be 
safeguarded  in  every  sane  way,  and  no  one 
should  be  allowed  to  build  or  maintain  any 
structure  which  endangers  either.  Finally, 
the  building  code  should  be  enforced  against 
the  men  of  influence  as  well  as  those  with- 
out it;  fairly,  fearlessly  and  conscientiously. 


Types    of   Motor-Driven    Fire    Apparatus 


In  no  branch  of  the  automobile  indtistry  is  evolution  more  rapid, 
or  of  greater  importance  to  mankind,  than  in  the  development  of 
motor-propelled  fire-Hghting  apparatus.  The  American  City  plans 
to  publish  in  each  issue  illustrations  of  various  types  of  such  appa- 
ratus, and  invites  tire  chiefs,  manufacturers  and  others  interested  to 
send  photographs  and  data  for  use  in  this  department. 


Waukegan's    Automobile 
ment 


Equip-     Rockford's    New    Motor    Engine 


On  another  page  in  this  issue  is  illus- 
trated the  South  Side  Fire  Station,  of  Wau- 
kegan,  111.  The  apparatus  used  is  here 
shown.  It  is  a  Seagrave  Type  C  auto-pro- 
pelled combination  chemical  engine  and 
hose  wagon.  The  engine  is  of  the  4-cylin- 
der  type;  air  cooled,  of  53.8  horse-power. 
The  speed  limit  is  35  miles  per  hour.  The 
chemical  tank  has  a  capacity  of  50  gallons, 
and  the  hose  wagon  will  accommodate  1,500 
feet  of  2j^-inch  hose. 


At  a  large  fire  last  month  at  Rock  ford, 
111.,  the  automobile  engine  recently  accepted 
by  that  city  is  reported  by  Chief  Thomas  as 
having  worked  continuously  for  17  hours 
without  a  hitch,  with  the  thermometer  re- 
gistering 10  degrees  below  zero.  This  re- 
markable record  followed  very  closely  after 
the  exact  and  severe  tests  given  to  the 
equipment  on  delivery  to  the  city. 

The  new  apparatus,  which  is  of  the 
Ahrens-Fox  make,  was  guaranteed  to 
pump  70  gallons  of  water  per  minute.    The 
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tests  were  made  in  a  high  wind  and  a  low 
temperature.  The  engine  was  blocked  at 
the  curbing  and  suction  pipes  were  ex- 
tended to  the  river,  where  holes  were  cut  in 
the  ice.  The  engine  drew  the  water  up  12 
feet  from  the  river  to  the  engine.  Two 
lines  of  hose  with  smooth-bore  nozzles 
were  used,  and  the  six  tests  resulted  as 
follows : 


Size  of 

Pressure  at 

Water  Thrown 

Test  No. 

Nozzle, 

Nozzle, 

Per  Minute, 

Inches. 

Pounds. 

Gallons. 

I 

I^ 

104 

760 

2 

1% 

83 

830 

3 

iH 

130 

635 

4 

1K2 

115 

705 

5 

Wa 

79 

800 

6 

2 

55 

880 

At  another  test 

of 

the  above-mentioned 

engine, 

made  for 

thf 

:  benefit 

of  the   Fire 

Chief  of  Dubuque,  Iowa,  it  is  said  tha,t  a 
record  was  made  of  940  gallons  of  w^^ter 
l)er  minute  through  a  2-inch  nozzle.  Ropk- 
ford  may  well  be  proud  of  its  new  eqi5t£- 
"lent.  .      .  *^  C 

For  Fire  Fighting  in  the  Rockies 

The  firemen  of  Victor  City,  Colorado, 
recently  tested  the  motor  hose  wagon  built 
for  them  by  the  Victor  Motor  Truck  Com- 
pany, of  Buffalo.  They  tried  most  of  the 
hills  of  Victor  City  and  had  no  difficulty  in 
climbing  them,  even  the  Fourth  Street  hill, 
between  Spicer  and  Portland,  which  in 
some  places  offers  a  20  per  cent,  grade. 

Superintendent  Miller  brought  the  hose 
truck  to  Victor  City  by  road  from  Colorado 
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Springs.  He  was  accompanied  on  this 
journey  by  Mayor  Bitterly  of  Victor  City, 
Chief    of    the    Fire    Department,    and   Mr. 


Bennett,  the  Colorado  representative  of  the 
manufacturers.  The  roads  between  Victor 
City  and  Colorado  City  were  in  terrible 
shape,  and  near  Divide  they  had  to  plow 
through  snow  4  and  5  feet  deep. 

Instead  of  traveling  direct  to  Victor  City 
from  Gillette,  they  took  the  road  to  Cripple 
Creek  and  arrived  at  Victor  City  shortly 
after  7  o'clock.  Both  the  Mayor  and  Fire 
Chief  declared  they  would  be  in  poor  health 
when  anyone  asked  them  to  take  a  trip  like 
this  in  the  winter  time.  They  say  that 
crossing  the  Rockies  in  a  fire  truck  when 
the  thermometer  stands  10  below  and  the 
road  is  hidden  with  4  feet  of  snow  is  no 
joke. 

The  accompanying  illustrations  give  an 
excellent  idea  of  the  steep  grades  encoun- 
tered in  the  Rockies. 

4.     + 

For  the  Protection  of  the  Men. 

The  accompanying  illustration  shows  a 
rear  view  of  James  Boyd  &  Brother's  Model 
"C"  combination  chemical  engine  and  hose 
motor  car.  This  apparatus  is  equipped  with 
the  Boyd  special  curved  side  body,  having  a 
capacity  of  1,000  feet  of  hose  when  little 
more  than  half  full.  The  curved  sides  pro- 
vide for  seats  on  the  top,  enabling  the  fire- 
men to  be  seated  in  the  body.  The  firemen 
are   thus   given   an   opportunity   to   put   on 
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their  rub  b  e  r 
boots  and  coats 
while  on  tlie  way 
to  a  fire,  and  the 
danger  of  allow 
ing  the  men  ti  > 
stand  on  either 
the  sides  or  rear 
steps  is  obviated. 

4.     4. 

Rubber  Tires 
for  Fire  Ap- 
paratus. 

The  Republic 
Rubber  Com- 
pany of  Youngs- 
town,  Ohio,  is 
supplying  rubber 
tires     for     many 

of  the  pieces  of  automobile  fire  apparatus 
now  being  purchased  by  various  municipal- 
ities. Mr.  Web  Brown,  Advertising  Man- 
ager of  the  company,  is  well  known  to 
manv  of  the  fire  chiefs  on  account  of  his 
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cartoons  of  the  fire  fighters,  one  of  which 
is  reproduced  herewith  in  reference  to  the 
plans  of  the  Pittsburgh  chief  to  replace 
horse-drawn  apparatus  with  motor  equip- 
ment. 
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Modern  Street  Lighting 

By  C.  L.  Eshleman 


CIVIC  pride  and  municipal  competition 
have  both  been  responsible  for  the 
development  and  installation  of  or- 
namental lighting  systems.  Civic  bodies, 
municipal  associations  and  business  men's 
clubs  have  been  eager  to  do  something  for 
their  cities  that  would  attract  attention  and 
place  them  in  a  class  just  a  little  above  their 
neighbors.  Ornamental  lighting  at  once 
appealed  to  them  as  an  effective  and  com- 
paratively inexpensive  means  of  accom- 
plishing this  purpose. 

In  addition  to  the  advertising  value  to  the 
city  as  a  whole,  the  popularity  of  orna- 
mental lighting  systems  may  be  attributed 
to  the  important  part  such  systems  play  in 
the  popular  movement  for  the  City  Beauti- 
ful ;  to  the  benefit  in  dollars  and  cents  ac- 
cruing to  the  business  interests  in  the 
lighted  district ;  and  to  the  increase  in  prop- 
erty values  and  decrease  in  crime. 

As  an  Incentive  to  Civic  Pride 

It  has  been  truly  said  that  in  popular  gov- 
ernment abuses  are  the  penalty  of  neglect 
on  the  part  of  the  governed.  Civic  pride 
is  the  surest  step  toward  better  municipal 
government.  Anything  which  adds  to  the 
general  attractiveness  of  the  city  excites 
interest  in  its  affairs  and  fosters  public 
spirit  and  civic  pride.  Every  citizen  should 
be  able  to  "point  with  pride"  to  his  own 
city;  but  how  shall  he  do  this  when  he 
sees  such  a  woful  deficiency  as  poor  public 
lighting?  He  may  not  be  able  to  pass  upon 
the  relative  merits  of  its  public  library,  or 
the  architecture  of  its  public  buildings,  but 
public  lighting  is  a  thing  of  so  conspicuous 
and  evident  a  nature  that  there  is  no  escap- 
ing the  odium  of  an  unfavorable  compari- 
son. 


*From  a  paper  read  before   the   Animal    Convention 
of  the  American    Civic  Association,   December,   1911. 
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As  a  Profitable  Investment 

Generally  speaking,  the  value  of  projjerty 
on  a  business  street  is  directly  proportion- 
ate to  the  number  of  people  who  make  use 
of  the  street  as  a  thoroughfare.  A  corner 
"lot  on  Broadway  is  worth  more  than  a  lot 
in  the  latest  subdivision  on  Long  Island, 
simply  and  solely  because  a  greater  number 
of  people  pass  the  Broadway  corner  during 
the  day.  It  not  infrequently  happens  that 
opposite  sides  of  a  street  on  the  same  block 
have  considerably  different  values,  due  to 
the  same  cause.  Anything  which  adds  to 
the  traffic  of  a  given  street  must,  therefore, 
add  to  the  value  of  the  abutting  property. 
While  conditions  of  accessibility  to  neces- 
sary utilities,  such  as  railway  stations,  ho- 
tels, banks,  public  buildings,  etc.,  have 
doubtless  a  preponderating  influence  in  de- 
termining the  traffic  of  a  street,  it  is  equally 
true  that  no  subsidiary  condition  has  such  a 
vital  effect  as  the  lighting. 

A  western  city  has  a  long,  open  square  in 
the  center  of  its  business  section,  which 
naturally  affords  a  prominent  location  for 
business.  It  happens  that  one  side  of  this 
square  has  been  brilliantly  lighted  up, 
mostly  by  private  enterprises.  As  a  result, 
nine-tenths  of  the  pedestrians  in  the  even- 
ing take  that  side  of  the  square,  with  the 
result  that  it  is  far  more  valuable  as  a  busi- 
ness location  than  the  opposite  side.  The 
merchants  on  one  of  the  main  business 
streets  of  a  large  eastern  city  saw  that  the 
bulk  of  traffic  failed  to  pass  them  in  the 
natural  course  of  business.  They  installed 
a  brilliant  system  of  street  lighting,  and 
forthwith  their  street  became  the  center  of 
attraction ;  and  similar  instances  can  be 
cited  in  numerous  other  cities.  It  would,  of 
course,  be  absurd  to  expect  to  create  a  pop- 
ular business  street  out  of  a  thoroughfare 
lying  far  beyond  the  natural  limits  of  traffic ; 
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no     denying     the 
fact  that  one  im- 
provement     sug- 
gests     another. 
Improved    forms 
of    paving    have 
produced  cleaner 
streets,  not  mere- 
ly   because    such 
streets  are  easier 
to     clean     than 
cobblestones,    but 
because    of   their 
much    more    ele- 
gant appearance ; 
they    show  more 
strikingly  the  of- 
f  en  si  v  en  ess    of 
filth  and  neglect. 
The  same  reason- 
ing applies  with  greater  force  to  the  light- 
ing of  a  street.     Not  only  will  well-lighted 
streets   be    kept    cleaner,    as    a    matter    of 
mere  inclination,  but  will  be  less  littered 
and  abused.     There  is  extremely  little  wan- 
ton destruction  or  injury  to  property  of  any 
kind.   Such  cases  arise  mostly  from  thought- 
lessness  or   association,   and  not  only   will 
good  street  lighting  be  an  incentive  to  keep- 
ing the  streets  clean  and  sanitary,  but  will 
further  react  upon  the  residents  themselves 
with  a  wholesome  influence  to  cleanliness. 

As  a  Measure  of  Public  Safety 

Before  the  days  of  systematic  street  light- 
ing, only  those  ventured  out  at  night  who 
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but  there  is  no  question  that  any  street  di- 
rectly tributary  to  a  business  thoroughfare 
can  be  fully  doubled  in  value  by  the  instal- 
lation of  spectacular  lighting. 

In  a  more  general  way,  lighting  the  entire 
business,  section  of  a  city  up  to  the  stan- 
dards of  modern  illumination  does  for  the 
city,  as  a  whole,  what  the  lighting  of  a  par- 
ticular street  does  for  that  section ;  it  in- 
creases values  by  increasing  the  traffic,  not 
only  from  the  city  itself,  but  from  the  sur- 
rounding country  and  nearby  towns.  That 
good  light  increases  the  value  of  residential 
streets  by  making  them  more  desirable 
needs  no  argument.  Good  street  lighting, 
more  than  any  other  thing,  gives  to  a  city 
an  air  of  pro- 
gressiveness  and  W 
prosperity. 

As  a  Sanitary 
Measure 

It  would  doubt- 
less be  stretching 
the  argument  to 
claim  that  better 
street  lighting 
would  directly 
add  to  the  health- 
fulness  of  the 
street.  The 
power  of  sugges- 
tion in  influenc- 
ing action,  how- 
ever, is  no  mere 

fancy:      there      is  FLAME    LAMPS,    NORTH    UNION    STREET,    PUEHLO,    COL, 
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<  for  > 

1  Macadam,   Gravel  or  Dirt   Roads  I 

<  ► 
i  Send  for  Illustrated  Booklet  t 

\  THe  Alden  Spea..  Sons  Co^pa.  [ 

<  Boston  New  York                                        Chicago  ► 

<  ► 

<  Sole  Selling  Agents  for  ► 

^  Good  Roads  Improvement  Co.,  Cincinnati,  O.  ^ 

<  ► 
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had  urgent  business  or  ample  bodyguard. 
City  streets  have  become  safe  as  they  have 
been  well  lighted.  It  is  true  that  light  alone 
would  be  insufficient  protection,  but  it  is 
equally  true  that  police  alone,  in  any  reason- 
able numbers,  cannot  afford  complete  pro- 
tection. 

While  this  fact  is  generally  recognized, 
there  is  one  phase  of  the  matter  on  which 
more  public  education  is  needed.  It  is  the 
practice  in  many  cities,  especially  the 
smaller,  to  extinguish  a  considerable  portion 
of  the  street  lights  at  midnight  or  there- 
abouts, thus  leaving  them  without  this  im- 
portant protection  for  half  of  the  night.  To 
be  sure,  many  streets  are  little  frequented 
during  this  period;  but  a  single  breach  of 
public  order  resulting  in  robbery  or  murder 


entire  part  of  the  twenty-four  hours  when 
sunlight  is  not  available. 

Successive  Developments 

Although  so-called  "ornamental  lighting" 
has  been  in  vogue  for  many  years,  it  has 
remained  for  the  last  two  years  to  bring 
about  definite  and  positive  developments  in 
this  line.  Before  passing  to  a  detailed  de- 
scription of  present  street-lighting  prac- 
tices, it  might  be  well  to  take  a  casual  glance 
at  several  forms  of  lighting  that  have  been 
popular  in  past  years.  Successive  develop- 
ments in  underground  service  have  brought 
about  successive  developments  in  decorative 
lighting.  Approximately  ten  years  ago  the 
change  from  overhead  wiring  to  under- 
ground brought  about  the  change  from  arc 
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SPACING    OF   STANDARDS 


would  more  than  offset  the  additional  ex- 
pense involved.  A  city  in  these  days  can 
certainly  afford,  and  the  citizens  reason- 
ably expect,  to  have  the  fullest  possible  de- 
gree of  protection  every  hour  of  the  day. 
The  midnight  schedule  is  a  piece  of  petty 
economy  entirely  out  of  keeping  with  the 
wealth  and  civilization  of  'our  country  at 
the  present  time. 

What  is  called  the  moonlight  schedule  is 
even  a  greater  fallacy,  if  literally  carried 
out.  Moonlight  is  far  too  uncertain  a  quan- 
tity to  be  reckoned  with  in  so  vital  a  thing 
as  street  lighting.  To  consider  the  phases 
of  the  moon  in  a  public  lighting  contract  is 
as  much  behind  the  times  as  regulating  the 
planting  of  crops  or  the  prediction  of  the 
weather  on  this  basis.  A  city  should  not 
only  be  lighted  up  adequately  in  every  part, 
but   should  be  kept  lighted  up  during  the 


lamp  span  or  center  street  suspension  to 
suspension  from  more  or  less  ornamental 
shepherd's  crook  poles.  A  number  of  no- 
table installations  placed  at  that  time  are 
still  in  service. 

Festoon  and  Arch  Lighting 

Following  the  pole  suspension  of  inclosed 
arc  lamps,  we  find  the  growing  popularity 
of  the  festoon  system.  This  consists  of  a 
carnival  effect  produced  by  stringing 
streamers  of  incandescent  lamps  either 
across  the  streets  or  parallel  to  the  curb 
lines.  Streamers  were  installed  to  produce 
a  spectacular  effect  during  a  short  period 
of  festivity  and  then  removed. 

The  festoon  idea  naturally  developed  into  a 
more  permanent  system  in  the  form  of  steel 
arches  suspended  across  the  main  business 
thoroughfare.     Installations  of  this  nature 
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Installation  —  Bay  Street,  Toronto, 


Ornamental  Street  Lighting 
is  a  valuable  municipal  asset 

Good  street  lighting — that  looks  well  day  and  night — increases  property 
values  : 

1  —  By  making  the  city  attractive  for  homemakers  and  visitors. 

2  —  By  making  it  safer. 

3  —  By  drawing  trade  —  which  ''follows  the  light  ". 

4  —  By  stopping  waste  of  taxpayers'  money  paid  for  light  they  don't  get. 
Good  lighting  means   the  right    number  of  the   right   lamps,    properly 

mounted  and  placed,  and  equipped  with  globes  that  will  give  the  nearest  to 
daylight  results. 

We  are  especially  interested  in  the  globes,  because  we  make  them  — 
make  glass  for  all  kinds  of  street  lamps  :  oil,  gas,  electric.  The  best  for 
electric  lighting  of  every  sort  is  Alba,  which  is  handsome,  highly  efficient, 
easy  to  keep  clean.  Alba  is  strongly  recommended  to  city  governments 
and  civic  organizations  interested  in  good  street  lighting. 

Send   to  our  Illuminating  Engineering  Department  for  our  book   on   Ornamental   Street 
Lighting.      It  treats   the  subject  completely,  accurately,  and  without  bias.      Fully 
illustrated.     Vou  will  find  it  valuable  if  your  city  needs  better  illumination. 

Macbeth -Evans  Glass  Company     Pittsburgh 

N     -  V     k- •     Uptown,  19  West  30th  Street 

Downtown,  i  Hudson  Street,  corner  Chambers 

Boston:   30  Oliver  Street  ,  Chicago:    172  West  Lake  Street 

Philadelphia :    42  South  8th  Street  Toronto  :    70  King  Street,  West 
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produced  definite  night  results,  but  the 
effect  by  day  was  not  altogether  pleasing. 
An  ornamental  lighting  system  must  be  es- 
thetic as  well  as  utilitarian. 

Present  Systems 

The    advent   of    high    efficiency   arc    and 
tungsten  lamps  has  revolutionized  outdoor 
as  well  as  indoor  lighting,  and  has  opened 
up  worlds  of  possibilities.     These 
high  efficiency  units  make  it  pos- 
sible  to   produce   not   only   spec- 
tacular but  highly  ornamental  ef- 
fects— the   production   of   illumi- 
nation   instead    of    simply    light, 
the  substitution  of  glow  for  glare. 

An  analysis  of  present  business 
district  lighting  reveals  two  defi- 
nite forms  of  installation : 

1.  Flame  lamp  or  high  effi- 
ciency metallic  electrode  lamps, 
suspended  from  ornamental  poles. 

2.  The  tungsten  cluster  or  or- 
namental standard  system. 

It  is  not  the  intention  of  this 
article  to  say  that  one  system  is 
right  and  the  other  wrong,  but 
simply  to  outline  in  a  general  way 
the  effect  produced  by  both  and 
leave  our  readers  to  decide  which 
form  they  desire.  Following 
Emerson's  statement  that  "ideals 
are  largely  a  matter  of  geogra- 
phy," we  will  say  that  the  instal- 
lation of  an  ornamental  lighting 
system  is  largely  a  matter  of  per- 
sonal taste.  We  will  further  say 
that  both  of  these  systems  are 
good  and  both  have  come  to  stav. 


High  Efficiency  Arc  Lamps 

Space  will  not  permit  a  de 
tailed  description  of  the  effective 
magnetite  installations  in  St.  Louis,  Toledo, 
Detroit,  etc.,  but  brief  reference  might  be 
made  to  the  installation  of  more  than  a  mile 
of  flaming  arc  lamps  in  the  business  district 
of  Pueblo,  Colorado. 

The  installation  consists  of  regenerative 
flame  arc  lamps,  working  on  a  iio-volt  alter- 
nating current  at  7  amperes  each,  burning  sev- 
enty hours  on  one  trimming.  The  lamps  are 
placed  approximately  135  feet  apart  and  oppo- 
site each  other  on  both  sides  of  the  street. 
The  lamps  are  supported  by  gooseneck  fixtures 
made  as  pole-top  extensions,  overhanging  the 
street  2  feet  on  iron  trolley  poles  that  were 
already  in  service  for  the  trolley  lines. 


Ornamental    Standard 

Fitted  with   Ball 

Cilobes 


The  cost  of  installation  was  borne  by  the 
Pueblo  &  Suburban  Traction  &  Lighting  Com- 
pany at  $65  per  light,  which  includes  lamps, 
pole-top  fixtures  and  all  construction.  The 
transformers  supplying  the  entire  installation 
are  on  a  separate  primary  circuit,  by  which 
method  station  control  is  secured.  The  cost 
of  operation  is  borne  by  the  merchants  at  $72 
per  lamp  per  vear,  netting  approximately  3/2 
cents  per  kilowatt  for  all  current  consumed. 
The  intensity  of  the  light  given  by  the  lanips 
necessitates  the  lamps  not  bemg 
hung  less  than  24  feet  from  the 
ground,  depending  upon  the  width 
of  the  street,  which  makes  the  av- 
erage trolley  pole  suitable  for  this 
kind  of  construction.  The  lamps 
give  a  golden-yellow  ray  of  light 
which  is  stimulating  in  character 
and  very  pleasing  to  the  eye.  The 
color  and  height  of  the  light  do  not 
detract  from  the  window  lighting, 
but  rather  tend  to  make  the  street 
and  window  lighting  more  attrac- 
tive. 

It  is  also  worth  noting  that  the 
Pueblo  installation  just  described, 
in  addition  to  its  many  commend- 
able features,  has  the  virtue  of  re- 
ducing the  number  of  obstructions 
on  the  sidewalk  to  a  minimum.  The 
lighting  units  are  suspended  from 
the  trolley  poles  already  installed. 

Ornamental  Tungsten  Standards 

This  form  of  ornamental  light- 
ing has  proved  remarkably  popu- 
lar during  the  past  two  years,  and 
has  done  more  toward  bringing 
to  a  realization  the  modern  "City 
Beautiful"  than  any  other  ele- 
ment entering  into  the  general 
civic  movement.  This  statement 
applies  more  particularly  to  busi- 
ness district  improvement  or 
civic  improvement  by  artificial 
means,  and  is  secondary  only  to 
the  development  of  the  city's 
natural  resources,  such  as  parks, 
driveways,  streams,  etc. 
In  addition  to  the  manifest  advantages  al- 
ready enumerated,  we  have  permanence, 
beauty  by  day  and  night,  even  distribution 
of  light,  low  installation  and  maintenance 
cost  and  dignified  advertising.  Improve- 
ment by  ornamental  standard  lighting  is 
alike  within  the  reach  of  the  small  town  and 
large  city. 

As  a  typical  example  of  Mazda-Tungsten 
street  lighting,  we  might  refer  to  the  city  of 
Indianapolis,  illustrations  of  which  by  day 
and  night  were  published  in  The  American 
City  for  November,  1911. 
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Mr.  City  Official: 

Are  you  aware  of  the  fact  that  the  most  telling 
Campaign  you  can  possibly  make  for  re-election,  is  the  record 
you  have  made  during  the  tenure  of  your  Official  Term  ? 
Progressive  people  admire  a  progressive  official. 

PROGRESSIVENESS    IS    THE    KEYNOTE    OF    OUR    TIME 

There  was  a  time  when  people  carried  a  Tin  Lantern 
perforated  full  of  holes  with  a  Tallow  Candle  burning  inside, 
to  light  their  pathway.  This  gave  way  in  Cities  to  gas  or 
gasoline  lamp  posts,  placed  at  Street  Crossings,  and  this  was 

PROGRESS 

Then  came  the  Electric  Arc  Lamps  suspended  in  mid 
air,  placed  long  distances  apart,  blinding  you  with  its  splut- 
tering as  you  approached,  then  blinding  you  more  as  you 
passed  into  the  dark  spaces  between  lamps,  and  even  though 
50  per  cent,  of  its  efficiency  was  sent  up  toward  Heaven,  it  was 

MORE  PROGRESS 


Mr.  Mayor  or  Mr.  Councilman : 

//  you  wish  to  ingratiate   yourself 
forever  with  your  citizens  write 

The  Sterling  Electrical  Mfg.  Co, 

WARREN,  OHIO 


For 


WARREN  BEAUTIFUL" 

and 


FREE  FOR  THE  ASKING 


'TROM  POST  HOLE  TO  LIGHTS  ON"       Please  mention  American  City 
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Many  cities  in  their  eagerness  to  refer  to  a 
"Great  White  Way"  have  paid  special  atten- 
tion to  the  illumination  of  one  particular  street, 
and  have  neglected  others  equally  as  promi- 
nent in  the  business  affairs  of  the  city.  Where 
all  attention  has  been  focused  on  one  thor- 
oughfare, the  tendency  has  been  to  overdo  the 
lighting  at  that  particular  point ;  in  some  cases 
approaching  a  gaudy  and  vulgar  display.  It  is 
poor  policy  to  spend  all  the  money  on  one 
street.  In  Indianapolis  the  entire  business 
section  is  within  the  lighted  area 
and  a  uniform  intensity  prevails 
throughout.  It  is  ten  times  more 
desirable  to  say  Indianapolis,  "The 
City  of  Light,"  than  Indianapolis, 
"Great  White  Way." 

The  system  consists  of  several 
hundred  live-light  standards,  each 
equipped  with  live  lOO-watt  tung- 
sten lamps,  inclosed  within  special 
diffusing  globes;  top  globe.  i6 
inches  ;  four  lower  globes,  12  inches 
in  diameter.  Standards  are  placed 
84  feet  apart  on  both  sides  of  the 
street.  Lamps  l)urn  from  dusk  to 
12  P.  M.  every  night  in  the  year. 
The  company  maintains  the  stand- 
ards, painting,  renewals  and  patrol 
service.  The  charge  per  foot  front 
is  $1.05  per  year,  and  is  paid  by  the 
ground  Hoor  tenant. 

Connections  are  made  through  a 
4-inch  tile  set  i  foot  under  the 
gutter  and  i  foot  from  the  curb, 
through  which  is  run  a  three-wire 
lead-covered  cable.  The  double- 
throw  switch  is  located  in  a  corner 
standard  and  controls  one  block. 
This  double-throw  switch  and 
three-wire  system  permits  of  four 
lamps  being  turned  off  at  12  P.  M., 
leaving  the  top  lamp  to  l)urn  all 
night.  Wires  heavy  enough  to  per- 
mit of  flat-rate  window  and  sign 
lighting  on  the  same  circuit  should 
lie  used. 


Engineering  Considerations 

Three-  and  five-light  standard 
are    coninion    in    smaller    cities; 
five-light  standards  are  installed 
on  street  corners,  three  lights  between.     In 
larger    cities    five-light    standards    are    in- 
stalled throughout. 

One  light  upright  fitted  with  16-inch 
globe  and  two  or  four  lights  pendant  fitted 
with  12-inch  globes  is  common  practice. 
There  are  some  installations  in  which  all 
lights  are  upright.  In  the  former  the  top 
unit  should  be  a  loo-watt  lamp;  pendant 
units  should  be  preferably  lOO-watt,  in  no 
case  less  than  80-watt,     The  above  reconi- 


Uinamental    Standard 

l'"itted  with  Prismatic 

Reflectors 


mendations  cover  lamps  enclosed  within 
opal,  opalescent,  alabaster,  alba  or  sand- 
blasted balls. 

During  the  last  year  there  has  developed 
a  new  unit,  consisting  of  a  prismatic  glass 
reflector  covered  -with  an  opal  envelope.  In 
this  unit  the  reflector  distributes  the  light 
downward,  while  the  envelope  serves  pri- 
marily to  give  decorative  value  and  prevent 
dust  and  dirt  from  collecting  on 
~~^  the  prismatic  reflector. 

Spacing  of  Units 

Fifty  to  100  feet  in  connnon 
practice,  50  to  60  feet  spacing 
giving  excellent  illumination ;  70 
to  80,  good;  90  to  100,  fair.  With 
60-  to  66- foot  streets,  units  shoukl 
be  placed  opposite  each  other  and 
spaced  60  to  66  feet  apart  on  both 
sides  of  the  street.  On  wider 
streets  units  should  be  spaced 
correspondingly  closer.  The  fol- 
lowing is  a  general  rule  that  can 
be  followed  to  good  advantage: 
The  spacing  of  lighting  units 
should  be  inversely  proportional 
to  the  zvidth  of  street.  In  small 
cities  and  towns  having  compara- 
tively narrow  streets  (30  to  50 
feet  in  width)  good  results  can 
be  obtained  by  staggering  the 
lighting  units,  the  distance  be- 
tween units  on  same  side  of  street 
being  90  to  120  feet. 

Residence  Districts,  Parks  and 
Boulevards 

The  foregoing  discussion  has 
dealt  largely  with  business  dis- 
trict ornamental  lighting.  Space 
will  not  permit  a  detailed  discus- 
sion of  systems  available  for  resi- 
dence districts,  parks  or  boule- 
In  a  word,  let  us  say  that  single 
unit  series  lighting  should  be  adapted  for 
these  purposes. 

In  closing,  let  us  say  briefly  that  an  orna- 
mental lighting  installation  reflects  credit 
upon  the  city,  pleases  the  people,  increases 
business  and  begets  a  desire  to  improve  the 
general  lighting  of  the  entire  city.  The  op- 
portunity is  here;  the  means  of  making  it 
golden  is  within  easy  reach.  Don't  neg- 
lect it. 


vards. 
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MADISON    STREET,    WASHINGTON,    D.    C. 

Sanitary  Dustless  Streets 

The  nation's  Capital  has  solved  the  problem  of  keeping  its  beautiful 
residential  streets  clean,  sightly  and  free  from  dust  and  germs  at  least  expense. 
Washington  has  now  used 

SOL  VA  Y 

Granulated  Calcium  Chloride 

for  over  a  year  with  most  satisfactory  results  in  the  opinion  of  both  Commis- 
sioners and  residents.  Solvay  Granulated  Calcium  Chloride  is  a  dry  chemical 
salt  which,  upon  exposure  to  the  air,  absorbs  moisture  in  driest  weather.  One 
application  lasts  for  months.  The  chemical  is  absolutely  stainless,  odorless, 
non-corrossivie,  non-poisonous,  and  a  powerful  germicide. 

Sown  dry  by  hand,  hand  cart  or  horse  distributor  by  unskilled,  inexpensive  labor. 
Work  can  be  done  without  closing  street.  Maintenance  expense  much  less  than  watering. 
Streets  thus  treated  are  never  sloppy,  slippery  or  discolored. 

The  antiseptic  value  of  Solvay  Granulated  Calcium  Chloride  combined  with  the  fact 
that  it  has  none  of  the  objeclional  features  so  common  to  other  dust  layers,  makes  it  particu- 
larly desirable  for  use  in  residential  districts,  near  reservoirs,  sanitariums  and  hospitals.  Send 
for  sample  of  chemical  and  let  us  demonstrate  at  your  convenience. 

ILLUSTRATED  ROAD  'BOOK  SENT  ON  REQUEST 

THE    SOLVAY    PROCESS    CO.,     Syracuse,    N.    Y. 
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Two  Examples  of  Modern  Fire  Houses 


South  Side  Fire  Station, 
Waukegan,  111. 

In  the  opinion  of  Architect  Ira  H.  Wors- 
foUl.  a  fire  station  is  one  of  the  few  kinds  of 
building  having  legitimate  use  for  a  tower. 
The  purpose  in  this  case  is,  of  course,  for 
the  drying  of  hose.  The  tower  in  the  Wau- 
kegan fire  station,  here  illustrated,  accom- 
modates 50-foot  lengths  of  hose.  It  starts 
at  the  basement  floor  level  and  is  52  feet 
high  in  the  clear  inside.  Double  doors  con- 
nect the  tower  with  the  apparatus  room ;  in 
the  center  of  the  tower  floor  is  a  drain,  and 
in  the  highest  point  of  the  roof  a  vent; 
there  are  windows  on  all  sides,  making  the 
tower  light  and  airy. 

The  general  appearance  of  the  building 
itself  is  shown  by  the  accompanying  illus- 


tration. It  is  situated  in  a  grove  of  oaks  in 
a  residence  district  and  on  the  highest  point 
of  ground  in  the  territory  to  be  covered, 
giving  a  quick  start  in  any  one  of  five  direc- 
tions. It  is  manned  by  a  captain  and  four 
men. 

The  outside  walls  of  the  building  are 
brick;  the  watertable  and  sills  being  glazed, 
and  from  water  table  to  second  story  sills 
dark  red  pavers  with  lighter  red  pavers  up 
to  cornice;  the  cornice  is  painted  a  pure 
white  and  the  roof  is  of  a  light  green  slate. 

The  foundations  are  of  concrete.  The 
basement  is  7  feet  6  inches  deep,  has  a  ce- 
ment floor,  and  is  used  for  storage  and  for 
the  heating  plant, which  is  a  hot-water  plant; 
it  also  contains  a  hot  water  tank  and  heater 
for  same,  furnishing  hot  water  to  the  basins 
and  for  washing  of  apparatus,  etc. 


SOUTH   SIDE   FIRE  STATION,  NO.   2,   WAUKEGAN,   ILL. 
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PLAY  STATIONS 

Placed  here  and  there  in  the  large  parks 
at  points  accessible  to  the  small  children 
will  do  the  children  a  world  of  good, 
increase  the  general  public  use  of  the 
parks  and  assist  toward  a  proper  appre- 
ciation of  the  value  of  a  beautiful  and 
useful   Park   System. 

This  iUustration  is  of  COMBINATION  OUTFIT  No.  x-UOO,  com 
prising   Two  Steel  Lined   Slides,  Two   See-Saw   Boards 
and  Four  Ball- Bearing  Steel-Link  Swings 

Manufactured  and  sola  by 


A.  G.  Spalding  CS,  Bros.,  Inc., 


CH  ICO  PEE 

MASS. 
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The  first  floor 
is  devoted  to  the 
room  for  appara- 
tus, and,  as  this  is 
motor-driven,  no 
provision  is  made 
for  horses.  It 
also  contains 
toilet  room  and 
stairway  to  base- 
ment and  second 
floor  in  a  projec- 
tion to  the  west; 
the  main  en- 
trance being  near 
stairs. 

The  apparatus 
room  is  12  feet 
in  the  clear,  with 
maple  floor ;  the 
walls  are  of 
brown      glazed 

brick  to  a  height  of  6  feet,  and  hard  plaster 
above;  the  ceiling  is  covered  with  stamped 
metal  with  cove  at  wall  angles ;  the  radia- 
tors are  of  the  wall  pattern.  The  gasoline 
tank  is  buried  under  ground  at  north  of 
building,  the  pump  being  just  inside.  The 
large  doors  at  south  are  operated  by  an 
electrical  device  which  will  close  the  doors 
at  any  desired  time  after  the  leaving  of  the 
truck. 

The  second  floor  is  devoted  to  the  dor- 
mitory, living  room  and  office ;  there  is  also 
provided  toilet  room,  shower  bath,  linen 
closets  and   lockers.     The  height   of  storv 


Si-x 


FIK.ST   FLOOR   I'LAN,   SOUTH    SIDK   FIRE   STATION',   WAUKFOAN,    ILL. 

is  10  feet;  from  the  dormitory  two  brass 
poles  lead  to  the  apparatus  room  below. 
The  dormitory  has  no  radiators,  but  plenty 
of  light  and  air,  having  a  group  of  five 
windows  facing  south,  two  windows  facing 
east  and  one  west;  the  other  rooms  are 
warmed  by  direct  radiators.  From  the 
stair  landing,  about  midway  between  floors, 
is  a  door  to  the  tower,  and  from  here  is  a 
ladder  to  top  of  same. 

The  cost  of  the  building  was  approxi- 
mately $10,000,  and  of  the  equipment 
$5,000.  It  was  occupied  and  ready  for  ser- 
vice September  23,   1911. 

East  End  Fire  House, 
Plainfield,  N.  J. 

A  building  which  has 
given  excellent  satisfac- 
tion, and  which  has  been 
inspected  and  approved  by 
many  fire  chiefs  from 
other  cities,  is  the  East 
End  I'ire  House,  of  Plain- 
field,  N.  J-  It  is  one  of 
four  fire  stations  in  that 
city. 

The  building,  which  was 
erected  at  a  cost  of  about 
$10,000,  is  designed  to 
accommodate  five  horses 
and  two  apparatus  wag- 
ons, and  the  captain  and 
ONI)  FLOOR  PLAN,  SOUTH  SIDE  FIRE  ST.\Tio\,  six  men.     The  exterior  is 

WAUKEGAN,  ILL,  of     brick     covered     with 
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Everwear  Slides 

for  Kindergartens, 
Schools,  Playgrounds,  Parks 


LARGE  5LIDE 

(16FOOT    SLIDE.) 


SMALL  SLIDE 

(KINDtBCARTtN) 


All-Steelfgalvanized  step  approach 
with  safety  hand  rails,  and  steel 
trestle  support.  Furnished  with 
either  heavy  galvanized  sheet  Metal, 
or  Clear  Maple  wooden  Bottom. 

Made  in  Kindergarten  size,  16  foot  length, 
and  32  foot  toboggan  length. 

The  Everwear  Mfg.  Co. 

Springfield,  Ohio 


ELLWANGER  &  BARRY 

SUPERB  collections  of  Trees,  Shrubs,  Evergreens, 
Roses  and  Hardy  Plants  adapted  to  small  gardens, 
private  estates,  public  parks  and  cemeteries.  Selected 
from  the  Most  Complete  Nursery  Stock  in  America. 

72  years  of  leadership  based  on  absolute  integrity.  A  world-wide 
patronage.  Every  specimen  is  true  to  species,  is  well-rooted  and 
sturdily  developed,  and  is  packed  and  shipped  with  utmost  care. 

Both  large  and  small  orders  receive  close  attention,  and  our  rep- 
utation assures  your  satisfaction.  Goods  safely  delivered  in  all 
parts  of  the  world. 

AN   INVALUABLE   FREE   BOOK 

Write    for  a  copy  of   our    72nd    Annual    Catalogue. 

It  is  a  standard   guide  in  all    matters  pertaining   to 

lavn  and   garden    decoration.      IT  IS  FREE.       Just  , 

mail  us  a  postal  and  we  will  send  you  a  copy  at  once. 

EUwanger  &  Barry,  Mt.  Hope  Nurseries,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 
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stucco,  and  the  roof  of  red 
Spanish  tile. 

The  first  floor,  as  shown  by 
the  accompanying  plan,  provides 
for  the  apparatus  room,  stable 
with  cleaning  space  in  the  rear, 
and  an  alarm  stand.  The  build- 
ing is  heated  with  steam,  the 
heating  apparatus  being  in  the 
basement. 

The  hose  tower  runs  to  the 
cellar  bottom,  where  a  drain  is 
put  in  the  floor  to  take  care  of 
the 'draining  of  the  hose.  This 
tower  is  also  heated  and  has  ac- 
cess from  the  outside  and  the 
inside,  thus  avoiding  the  diffi- 
culty of  bringing  the  hose  into 
the  interior  of  the  building  be- 
for  it  is  drained  and  cleaned, 
and  obviating  the  dirt  that 
would  naturally  litter  up  the  ap- 
paratus floor. 

The  second  floor  contains  the 
dormitory  for  six  men,  a  pri- 
vate room  for  the  captain,  a 
toilet  room,  bath,  and  showers 
for  the  men.  There  is  also  a 
locker  room,  and  storage  space 
is  provided  under  the  roof. 


FlK^T    FT.OOK    FLAN    AND    KLKVATION    OF    FTRE  TTOUSF,,  EAvST  END.  ?T<AINFIEED,  N.  ,T. 
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TOTHILL'S  PATENT  PLAYGROUND  APPARATUS 

Strongest,   Safest,    IVfo&t    Durable   IVianu'actured 

Patent  Turnover  Stideboard 

Tothill's  Patent   Playground  Apparatus     sudeboard  Always  in 
adopted  and  used  exclusively  by 
the  City  of  Chicago 

W.  S.  TOXHILL 

Established  1875 

1809  Webster  Avenue  Chieago,  Ills. 


Perfect  Condition 
for  use 


l'i\l.  Sopt.  1902 


TREES  for  Civic  Improvements 

and  for  Private  Estates.  Having  made  a  specialty  for  many  years  of  I  he 
furnishing  of  TREES,  SHRUBBERY,  etc.,  of  the  better  kind  to  the  lead- 
ing estates  and  municipalities  of  the  country,  we  have  the  facilities  for  supply- 
ing all  requirements.    Send  for  Catalog  and  for  Special  Quotations  on  your  list. 

^  Headquarters  also  for  FORESTRY  STOCK.  All  the  leading  varieties  of  Evergreen 
and  Deciduous  Seedlings  and  Transplants  per  1,000,  10,000  or  100,000.  Immense  stocks 
of  A   No.  1  Quality. 

KELSEY  NURSERY  COMPANY 

150  BROADWAY,   NEW  YORK  CITY 


AMERICAN  PARK  BUILDERS 

An  Organization  for  the  Development,  Planning  and  Building 
of  Parks,  Playgrounds  and  Landscape  Features. 
Ah  Organization  of  eminent  Landscape  Architects  and  thor- 
oughly practical  Engineers  and  Superintendents. 

It  Can  Save  Money  for  the  Tax- Payer 

Write  for  lllus.rative  Booklet         MYRON  H.  WEST,  President,  Marquette  BIdg..  Chicago,  III. 

Formerly  General  Superintendent  Lincoln  Park  System,  Chicago,  111. 


Van  Dorn 

IRON  WORKS 

Cleveland,    O. 

CO. 

ure 

Iron  Fencing  and   Law^n   Furnit 

Ornamental    Iron    and    Structural 

Steel 

Steel  Cells  for  Prisons,  Jails,  Station 
and   Lock-Ups 

Houses 

Metallic  Furniture  and  Steel  Lockers  for  Public  Buildings 

Take  Care  of  Your  Lawns 

1                          There  are  three  things 

^^^-^^'A,^             that  destroy  your  lawns. 

laOB  %.       li^^       Dandelions,  Buck  Plan- 

HJft^^g^^M^      tain  and  Crab  Grass.    In 

t^S|^=|^^p^^^   one  season  the  Clipper 

'j^bs^i^B^^a^aB'  will  drive  them  all  out. 

CLIPPER  LAWN  MOWER  CO. 

DIXON,   ILL. 
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The  alarm  systcni  is  hooked  up  with  the 
lighting  system  and  the  automatic  catches 
on  the  doors  at  the  front  of  the  stalls. 

Two  poles  are  provided,  one  at  the  front 


and  one  at  the  rear.  The  architect  of  this 
very  creditable  building  was  Harold  Hall, 
of  Newark,  N.  J.,  and  the  contractor,  Alex- 
ander Milne,  of  Plainfield. 


5\TER,\VPFLY 


The  editcrs  arc  ,iihjd  to  receive  photographs  and  data  for  possible  use  in  this  department 
from  municipal  officials,  waterzv  rks  superintendents,  consulting  engineers,  maniifactnrcrs  or 
others  hai'ing  interesting  information  on  ivater  supply  subjects . 


San  Bernardino's  Artesian  Wells 


The  Antil  Pumping  Station,  the  central 
plant  of  the  artesian  water  supply  system  of 
San  Bernardino,  Cal.,  is  an  object  of  special 
interest  to  many  visitors  to  that  city.  The 
reason  will  be  readily  understood  from  the 
accompanying  pictures.  The  flow  from  the 
big  well  ranges  from  275  inches  in  mid- 
summer to  350  inches  at  other  seasons. 


The  annual  report  of  the  Board  of  Water 
Commissioners  of  San  Bernardino  shows 
that  there  were  pumped  at  this  station  dur- 
ing the  last  fiscal  year  a  total  of  719,291,990 
gallons,  at  an  average  cost  of  nine-tenths  of 
a  cent  per  gallon. 

Among  the  work  done  by  the  Water 
Commissioners  during  the  year,  as  outlined 


ri:si.\x  w  i:tj,  NU.Mr.i<:R  4,  s.\n  bernarhino,  cal..  cjivinc  a  constam' 

4,500,000    GALLONS    EVERY   24   HOURS. 


FLOW  OF 
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Greatest  Labor  Savers  For 
Lawn  Culture  Ever  Made 

ColdwelFs 
Motor  Lawn  Mower 

has  proven  to  be  the  most  economical  and  best  mower  for  lawns,  being  in  every  way  superior 
to  any  machines  ever  put  on  the  market  for  this  work.  They  are  simple  in  construction, 
powerful  and  strongly  built,  the  high  speed  of  the  revolving  cutters  and  the  heavy  weight 
of  the  rollers  make  them  all  that  can  be  desired  for  the  finest  cutting  and  rolling  of  the 
lawn,  while  the  highpower  motor  enables  them  to  cut  at  most  any  grade  that  can  be  found 
on  a  lawn.  We  guarantee  that  these  machines  will  do  the  work  of  three  horse  mowers  at 
very  little  more  than  the  cost  of  operating  one. 

COLDWELL  LAWN  MOWER  COMPANY 

PHILADELPHIA  NEW  BURGH,  N.  Y. 


CHICAGO     t 


We  also  make  the  best  horse-drawn  lawn    mowers  on  the  market.      Send 
for  our  catalogue  describing  both  motor-driven  and  horse-drawn  machines. 
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t)XE    OF   Tin 


liU;    ARTESIAN    WELLS    IN    Till-:     SAX 
WATER    SYSTEM. 


KEKNARDINC),     CAL.,     MUNICIPAL 


in  the  above-mentioned  report,  was  the 
sinking  of  two  new  15-inch  wells  in  a  re- 
cently developed  part  of  the  water  supply 
system,  known  as  the  Perris  Hill  Tract. 
One  of  these  wells  was  sunk  to  a  depth  of 
390  feet  and  the  other  to  a  depth  of  430 
feet,  and  both  developed  165  inches  of  water 
— the  full  capacity  of  the  pump  used  in 
testing.  Circular  cement  pumping  pits,  8 
feet  in  diameter,  have  been  sunk  around 
these  wells  to  a  depth  of  about  60  feet. 
Near  one  of  the  wells  a  concrete  reenforced 


settling  reservoir  has  been  built,  20  x  60 
feet,  with  two  compartments.  A  new  pump-' 
ing  station,  23  x  41  feet,  built  of  cement 
blocks,  has  been  erected,  and  pumping 
equipment  installed  of  a  capacity  sufficient 
to  put  150  inches  of  water  to  the  top  of 
Perris  Hill.  Practically  every  iteni^  of  ex- 
pense in  the  development  of  this  new  tract, 
except  the  cost  of  the  pumps,  has  been 
paid  for  out  of  current  receipts,  in  addition 
to  providing  for  the  many  extensions  of  the 
system  and  its  maintenance  and  operation. 


Shall  New  York's  Water  Supply  Be  Conserved? 


A  correspondent  requests  that  the  influ- 
ence of  The  American  City  be  used  with 
the  Mayor  of  New  York  and  his  official 
family,  to  the  end  that  modern  methods 
shall  be  adopted  for  the  prevention  of  un- 
necessary waste  of  the  present  and  future 
water  supply  of  the  metropolis. 

As  explained  to  this  correspondent,  it  is 
contrary  to  the  editorial  policy  of  The 
American  City  to  advocate  particular  re- 
forms or  improvements  in  particular  locali- 
ties. On  the  other  hand,  it  is  entirely  with- 
in the  proper  province  of  this  magazine  to 


point  out,  by  practical  discussions  and  by 
actual  accounts  of  achievements  elsewhere, 
lessons  which  the  municipal  officials  of  any 
city  may  adapt  to  meet  local  conditions. 

The  importance  to  every  community  of 
obtaining,  and  conserving  without  waste,  a 
water  supply  ample  and  suitable  for  domes- 
tic and  business  uses,  will  be  conceded  with- 
out argument.  For  this  reason,  and  because 
the  statements  made  by  our  correspondent 
are  by  no  means  of  merely  local  application, 
the  following  extracts  from  his  communica- 
tion are  published: 
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QuaUti/ 


'\  K'       4 


LAWN  MOWERS 


\     The  PENNSYLVANIA  Grand  Horse  Mower  is  self-sharpening,  will  run  an  entire 

season  without  regrinding  dead  knife. 


The  PENNSYLVANIA  B.  B.  Lawn  Mower  will  cost     The  PENNSYLVANIA  Under  Cut  Lawn 
less  per  annum  for  repairs  and  last  Trimmer  CUTS  UNDER  a  fence 

longer  than  any  other.  or  projections  on  walls,  etc. 

WILL  BE  GLAD  TO  MAIL  A  CATALOGUE  ON  APPLICATION 

SJipplee  HdMwdFe  Company 


PHILADELPHIA 


p.  O.  BOX  1595 


PENNSYLVANIA 
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"Water  Free  as  Air"  is  a  Dream 

"Water  and  air  are  actual  necessities.  With- 
out these  every  living  thing  in  human  form, 
as  well  as  in  the  animal,  vegetable  and  plant 
world,  would  surely  die. 

"The  air  we  breathe  in  the  open  with  little 
or  no  effort  is  free,  absolutely  so.  It  is  the  one 
gift  from  a  Divine  Providence  that  is  uncon- 
trolled and  untaxable  by  modern  political 
methods.  Therefore,  all  living  things  can,  in 
a  sense  of  gratitude,  appreciate  and  fill  up  on 
it.  This  becomes  a  something  very  different 
when  we  consider  'free  air'  to  workers  in  a 
coal  mine,  hundreds  of  feet  below  the  ground, 
or  the  diver  on  his  way  to  or  at  the  bottom  of 
the  sea.  In  both  cases  air,  free  as  it  is  above 
ground,  must  be  numped  to  them,  at  a  cost  of 
time,  effort  and  money,  or  loss  of  human  life 
will  come  about  as  the  result  of  the  failure  to 
supply.  Air  can  be,  and  for  some  purposes  is, 
capitalized.  Even  so,  it  is  not  capitalized  to  be 
wasted. 

"In  somewhat  like  manner  'water,  free  as 
air,'  at  the  river  brink,  is  a  reality,  yet  a  very 
different  proposition  then  from  that  which 
obtains  when  it  must  be  conveyed — not  infre- 
quently forced — by  means  of  pumps  and  piping, 
long  distances  to  where  it  will  be  convenient 
for  use  by  the  community  to  be  served. 

"  'Water  free  as  air'  is  possible  to  any  man, 
woman  or  child  who  will  convey  or  'tote'  it 
(as  they  say  in  the  Southern  States)  in  buck- 
ets or  other  receptacles  from  brook,  lake  or 
riverside.  Even  then,  if  'time  is  money'  be 
accepted  as  a  truism,  it  costs  something  in  the 
way  of  effort.  Tlierefore,  water  should  not  be 
wasted  wilfully.  It  is  not  so  wasted  when 
capitalized. 

"Few  among  us  realize  that  it  is  quite  com- 
mon in  some  connnunities  in  foreign  countries 
— and  indeed  in  sections  of  our  own  country, 
notablv  the  South,  and  particularly  in  Texas — 
to  'tote'  water  in  large  barrels  mounted  on 
wheels,  drawn  by  oxen,  mules  or  horses.  In 
some  instances  the  'toting'  distance  is  20  or 
more  miles,  the  water  being  sold  for  a  price, 
like  other  commodities,  by  hucksters  from 
house  to  house.  This  sort  of  water  supply  is 
expensive.  It  is  inexcusable,  likewise  inde- 
fensible, in  many  cases,  through  lack  of  public 
spirit.  Conditions  of  neculiar  hardship  may 
occur  in  some  few  localities,  but  these  are.  hap- 
pily, exceptional  cases,  and  mainly  due  to  a 
recurrence  of  drought,  such  as  has  been  so 
generally  prevalent  during  the  past  two  sum- 
mer seasons,  where  the  rainfall  denended  and 
relied  upon  for  a  water  supply  failed  to  ma- 
terialize; also,  wincre  the  communitv  is  too 
DOor,  or  too  small  in  population,  to  justify  the 
expense  necessary  for  a  public  supply,  and 
private  canital  is  not  inclined  to  invest  money 
in  furnishinfr  such  supply  bv  reason  of  cost 
?nd  the  risks  attendant  thereon.  Yet  this 
should  not  apnlv  in  larger  or  growing  com- 
munities, particularly  if  the  only  thing  which 
stanrls  in  the  wav  of  an  amolc  water  supply  as 
a  pul)lic  utility,  to  I'c  conserved  in  all  interests, 
is  shortsightedness  or  lack  of  appreciation  on 
flic  part  of  pulilic  officials  of  wliat  their  duty 
to  the  people  in  looking  ahead  really  requires 


of  them.  And  the  fact  stands — willful  waste 
of  water  is  hardly  less  than  criminal. 

"The  writer  ventures  the  hope  in  this  latter 
connection  for  the  City  of  New  York — with  its 
Catskill  water  supply  base  60  to  75  miles  dis- 
tant, now  in  course  of  construction  at  a  cost 
of  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  to  its  tax- 
payers, to  say  little  of  the  filtration  plant  at 
Jerome  Park,  also  under  way,  costing  many 
millions  more — that  steps  will  be  taken  in  the 
immediate  present  to  prevent  by  all  modern 
methods  extant  willful  waste  as  to  both  these 
improvements,  and  also  to  conserve  by  all 
means  possible  the  future  water  supply  of  the 
city.  Every  gallon  of  water  thus  obtained  will 
surely  be  required  in  due  course  of  time,  and 
this  not  many  years  ahead,  by  the  natural 
growth  of  population  in  the  Greater  City  of 
New  York.  And  plans  should  be  made  ac- 
cordingly. 

"It  is  somewhere  written,  'An  ounce  of  pre- 
vention is  better  than  any  number  of  pounds 
of  cure.'  Applying  this  commonplace  axiom 
to  the  conservation  of  and  means  for  preven- 
tion of  waste  in  the  water  supply  of  our 
American  cities,  Mr.  George  Houston,  Water 
Commissioner,  Kalamazoo,  Mich.,  in  a  recent 
address,  which  appeared  in  the  November 
issue  of  The  American  City,  entitled,  'Are 
Water  Meters  Advantageous  or  Otherwise?' 
based  on  the  facts  within  his  own  experience 
and  knowledge,  makes  this  statement: 

'During  the  year  ending  March  31,  1911,  with  a 
population  of  upwards  of  40,000,  and  with  something 
over  5.300  services  and  a  revenue  from  water  of  over 
$38,000,  we  pumped  a  total  of  710,474,683  gallons  of 
water,  as  against  787,021,902  gallons  pumned  in  1893, 
with  a  population  of  about  18,000,  and  with  only 
ahout  2, .500  services  and  a  revenue  of  only  $15,262.37, 
which  permits  the  following  deduction:  With  a  popu- 
lation considerably  more  than  double  and  with  more 
than  twice  as  many  services,  and  with  rates  lowered 
more  than  10  per  cent,  we  increased  our  revenue  over 
150  per  cent  and  decreased  the  amount  of  water 
pumped  77,000,000  gallons.  All  this  was  accomplished 
by  the  enforced  use  of  meters,  and  how  any  munici- 
pality that  is  struggling  with  the  question  of  an  inade- 
(|uate  =upDly  of  water  will  ignore  the  benefits  they 
niipht  derive  from  a  complete  metering  of  the  plant 
and  continue  to  pay  out  the  citizens'  hard-earned 
money,  contributed  yearly  in  the  way  of  taxes,  to  get 
an  increased  supply  of  water  in  order  that  the  waste- 
ful may  have  more  to  waste,  when  all  they  have  to  do 
is  to  properly  care  for  what  they  have,  is  too  deep  a 
mystery  to  be  fathomed  by  the  writer.' 

"Strongly  supplementing  this  view — their 
own  experience  bringing  the  facts  home  to 
them — is  the  unanimous  report  of  the  Board  of 
District  Commissioners,  Washington.  D.  C, 
made  in  Decetnber  last  to  the  62d  Congress, 
extracts  from  which  regarding  the  conserva- 
tion of  the  water  supply  at  Washington  ap- 
peared in  The  American  Citv  for  January, 
1912,  to  which  it  is  deemed  well  to  here  again 
refer  and  quote  from  as  follows : 

'There  are  at  present  45,000  unmetered  water  serv- 
ices, and  the  annual  increase  in  the  number  of  new 
services  is  estimated  to  he  3,000.  The  total  number 
of  meters  estimated  to  be  installed  in  six  years  to 
complete  the  work  of  meterine  is  63,000.  The  total 
estimated  cost  of  the  work  is  $819,000.' 

'Tlie  Commissioners  believe  that  the  entire  water 
s'Mvice  should  be  metered  within  six  years,  in  order 
that  the  necessity  for  increasing  the  water  supply  by 
the  construction  of  an  additional  aqueduct,  at  an 
'stimated  cost  of  about  $5,000,000,  may  be  postponed 
for  -'n    indefinite  number  of  years.' 

'Tf  the  metering  were  not  done,  as  proposed,  in  the 
ininudiritc  futtiic,  it  would  not  he  too  soon  now  t"  fon 
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template  the  expenditure  of  millions  of  dollars  for  an 
additional  water  supply.  With  the  meters  installed, 
no  further  consideration  need  be  given  to  an  increase 
of  supply  until  the  city  has  grown  to  twice  its  present 
size..  Conservation  should  be  something  more  than  a 
sentiment,  and  the  metering  of  the  water  supply  pub- 
licly furnished  in  Washington  is  a  very  practical 
measure   of   conservation.' 

"His  Honor,  William  J.  Gaynor,  Mayor  of 
New  York,  has  done  much  in  numerous  direc- 
tions for  the  uplift  of  its  government^par- 
ticularly  so  in  requiring  a  proper  observance 
of  the  civil  service  laws  of  the  state  as  relat- 
ing to  city  employees,  his  latest  order  on  that 
subject  being  made  applicable  with  the  begin- 
ning of  the  year  1912  to  all  the  twenty-six 
departments  and  bureaus  under  his  charge. 
With  such  a  record   for  interest  in  the  city's 


welfare,  the  writer  feels  confident  that  Mayor 
Gaynor,  his  attention  being  called  thereto,  will 
give,  and  ask  others  in  his  official  family  to 
give,  some  earnest  consideration  to  methods 
for  the  permanent  elimination  of  willful  waste 
of  water  costing  so  much  money.  No  mere 
makeshifts,  such  as  were  used  in  Manhattan 
and  Bronx  Boroughs  during  the  summer  of 
191 1  during  the  threatened  water  famine, 
should  be  tolerated.  By  the  application  of 
methods  which  have  proved  so  successful  in 
other  cities  tangible  results  of  a  permanent 
character  may  be  secured  to  the  great  benefit 
of  the  City  of  New  York  and  its  millions  of 
people. 

"  'Water  free  as  air'  is  a  dream.    The  willful 
waste  of  water  is  hardly  less  than  criminal." 


Some  Comments  on  Maj.  Crosby's  Paper 


A  Letter  on  Bituminous  Roads 

To  the  Editor  of  The  American  City: 

The  writer  has  been  much  interested  in  the 
paper  on  "Bituminous  Roads,"  by  Maj.  W.  W. 
Crosby,  C.  E.,  l:»efore  the  convention  of  the 
American  Association  for  Highway  Improve- 
ment, extracts  from  which  were  published  in 
your  January  number. 

The  writer  most  hearily  endorses  Maj. 
Crosby's  statement  that  there  is  no  one  "best 
way"  and  no  one  "best  material."  The  decis- 
ion as  to  method  or  material  to  be  used  must 
depend  in  each  case  upon  conditions  of  traffic, 
etc. 

Maj.  Crosby  well  says,  "The  first  cost  of 
bituminous  roads  is  not  a  correct  basis  for  the 
proper  comparison  of  either  materials  or 
methods."  Perhaps  the  most  extensive  and 
recent  development  forcibly  illustrating  the 
futility  of  adopting  cheap  "makeshift"  method 
of  construction  is  in  Los  Angeles  County,  Cal., 
which  during  the  last  two  years  has  expended 
$3,500,000  in  "penetration"  and  "surface"  treat- 
ment, with  the  result  that  at  the  Santa  Bar- 
bara convention  of  the  California  League  of 
Municipalities  in  October,  191 1,  the  consulting 
engineer  of  the  Los  Angeles  County  Automo- 
bile Association  stated  that  practically  all  the 
county  has  left  for  this  large  expenditure  is 
the  experience  that  this  expenditure  of  millions 
has  been  wasted.  The  Los  Angeles  Times  of 
October  7,  191 1,  comments  as  follows  on  the 
Los  Angeles  County  highways : 

"As  the  result  of  a  thorough  and  searching  inquiry 
into  the  roads  and  higliways  situation  in  Los  Angeles 
county,  the  Grand  Jury  yesterday  returned  a  partial 
report  setting  forth  that  the  oil  macadam  type  of  road 
construction  which  has  been  in  general  use  in  the 
highway  building  under  the  $3,500,000  bond  issue 
cannot  be   considered  otherwise  than  as  a  failure." 

During  the  past  few  years  Maj.  Crosby,  as 
chief  engineer  of  the  Maryland  Roads  Com- 
mission, has  earnestly  endeavored  and  worked 
to  secure  satisfactory  road  construction  at  low 
cost.  The  writer  is  one  who  believes,  inde- 
pendent of  his  commercial  interest,  that  it  is 
poor  economy  to  adopt  a  form  of  construction 
to  meet  modern  automobile  traffic  which  is  not 
strictly  first  class,  and  which  does  not  recog- 
nize the  fact  that  utility  is  of  far  greater  im- 


portance than  first  cost,  even  though  the 
adoption  of  such  strictly  first-class  construc- 
tion may  necessitate  the  use  of  "expensive 
machinery,  not  to  mention  freedom  from  inter- 
ference by  patent  infringement  claims." 

Is  the  avoidance  of  a  reasonable  return  to 
the  inventor  under  a  patent  franchise  granted 
by  the  Government  in  accordance  with  the 
Federal  Constitution  a  valid  reason  for  turn- 
ing to  an  inferior  or  questionable  form  of  con- 
struction ? 

It  is  of  especial  value  to  note  Maj.  Crosby's 
conclusion  that  the  mixing  method  costs 
from  "30  cents  to  $1.50  per  square  yard 
over  and  above  what  would  have  been  the  cost 
of  an  ordinary  water-bound  road  under  the 
same  conditions."  In  other  words,  if  an  ordi- 
nary water-bound  macadam  road  costs,  say, 
$1.00  per  square  yard,  then  the  cost  of  a  strictly 
first-class  bituminous  road  may  be  as  high  as 
$2.50  per  square  yard. 

Maj.  Crosby  says  he  "is  unable  to  wholly 
agree  with  a  statement  that  has  been  made 
elsewhere  to  the  effect  that  'the  water-bound 
road  is  a  thing  of  the  past.'  "  The  writer  be- 
lieves that  when  this  statement  has  been  made 
it  is  generally,  if  not  universally,  coupled  with 
a  statement  of  the  additional  factor  "as  a  road 
which  will  successfully  withstand  the  ravages 
of  modern  automobile  traffic."  That  Maj. 
Crosby  had  this  in  mind,  although  he  did  not 
state  this  factor  to  the  proposition,  is  shown 
by  his  further  statement  of  a  supposed  case 
where,  "as  soon  as  the  road  is  completed,  a 
considerable  number  of  motor  vehicles  will 
use  the  road  daily,  say  not  less  than  twenty 
every  twenty-four  hours.  Then  there  is  no 
question  but  that  the  road  should  be  treated 
with  bitumen."  The  writer  would  class  a  road 
carrying  less  than  twenty  automobiles  in 
twenty-four  hours  as  not  subjected  "to  the 
ravages  of  modern  automobile  traffic."  Such 
a  road  practically  is  confined  to  the  problem 
which  confronted  John  MacAdam  and  the 
water-bound  road  invented  by  him,  and  would 
doubtless  resist  such  traffic  practically  as  well 
as  the  macadam  roads  built  prior  to  the  advent 
of  the  automobile,  only  about  twelve  years  ago. 
Even  under  such  conditions,  however,  there 
remains  the  serious  question :   "All  things  con- 
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sidered,  is  not  the  adoption  of  high-grade  mod- 
ern bituminous  road  surface  justified  by  its 
greater  utility,  comfort,  freedom  from  dust 
and  other  advantages  even  though  the  first 
cost  is  much  higher?" 

Suppose  the  answer  is  to  be  in  the  affirma- 
tive, there  still  remains  the  question  that  many 
communities  have  not  yet  made   financial  ar- 


rangements such  as  to  make  such  modern  con- 
struction possible  at  present,  and  in  such  cases 
they  must  for  the  present  be  content  with  the 
best  they  have  the  money  to  buy  and  depend 
on  future  appropriations  for  providing  a 
modern  high-grade  bituminous  surface. 

George  C.  Warren. 
Boston,  Mass. 


Conventions  and  Conferences 


An  Important  New   Organ- 
ization in  New  York  State 

There  was  organized  at  Albany  on  Jan- 
uary 12,  The  Municipal  Government  Asso- 
ciation of  New  York  State.  The  objects  of 
the  new  organization,  as  stated  in  the  pa- 
pers of  incorporation,  are  as  follows : 

1.  Home  rule  for  the  cities,  counties  and 
villages  of  the  state  of  New  York,  by  the 
grant  of  adequate  powers  of  local  self-gov- 
ernment. 

2.  Electoral  arrangements  which  shall 
permit  the  free  choice  of  municipal  candi- 
dates as  opposed  to  national  party  domina- 
tion. 

3.  The  enactment  of  a  general  municipal 
corporations  act,  enabling  the  voters  of  any 
municipality  to  adopt  a  commission  form  or 
other  simplified  form  of  government. 

4.  Such  legislation  and  constitutional 
amendments  as  are  necessary  to  provide 
and  guarantee  democracy  in  the  govern- 
ment of  the  municipal  subdivisions  of  the 
state. 

The  following  officers  and  executive  com- 
mittee were  elected  to  serve  for  the  ensuing 
year:  President,  Mayor  James  K.  Sague, 
of  Poughkeepsie ;  Secretary,  Ralph  Bow- 
man, New  York;  Treasurer,  Sam  A.  Lewi- 
sohn.  New  York;  Executive  Committee, 
Darwin  R.  James,  Jr.,  J.  Hampden  Dough- 
erty, Richard  S.  Childs  and  Robert  S.  Bin- 
kerd,  New  York  City;  Herman  L.  Fair- 
child  and  Howard  T.  Mosher,  Rochester, 
and  George  W.  Knox,  Niagara  Falls. 

•*•    * 

Conference  of  Ohio  Cities 

A  Municipal  Conference  of"  delegates 
from  fifty-three  cities  of  Ohio  m&t  in  Col- 
umbus on  January  24  and  25.  A  large  num- 
ber of  the  Mayors  were  present.  A  state 
association,  to  be  called  the  Ohio  Municipal 
League,  was  organized,  and  the  Confer- 
ence adopted  strong  resolutions  in  favor  of 


municipal  home  rule.  Specific  provisions 
were  agreed  upon  by  the  Conference,  and 
a  committee,  heacfed  by  Professor  A.  R. 
Hatton,  of  Western  Reserve  University, 
was  appointed  to  urge  the  inclusion  of  these 
provisions  in  the  new  constitution  now  be- 
ing framed  for  the  state  of  Ohio.  The 
provisions  follow  somewhat  the  California 
plan,  but  go  considerably  further  in  revers- 
ing the  doctrine  that  cities  can  do  only 
those  things  which  are  specifically  granted, 
and  establishing  in  its  stead  the  doctrine 
that  cities  can  do  all  things  in  regard  to 
strictly  local  matters  which  are  not  speci- 
fically prohibited. 

The  Ohio  Municipal  League  is  to  be  com- 
posed of  officials,  civic  organizations  and 
citizens  of  the  state.  Newton  D.  Baker, 
Mayor  of  Cleveland,  was  made  first  Presi- 
dent, and  Mayo  Fesler,  Secretary  of  the 
Municipal  Association  of  Cleveland,  Sec- 
retary. The  new  organization  will  take  an 
active  part  in  the  campaign  for  the  adop- 
tion of  the  Home  Rule  principle  in  the  new 
constitution. 

Some  of  the  speakers  at  the  Conference 
were:  Prof.  A.  R.  Hatton,  Newton  D. 
Baker,  Brand  Whitlock,  Rev.  Washington 
Gladden  and  E.  R.  Schreiter,  Jr.,  of  Detroit, 
The  generally  expressed  opinion  was  that 
the  meeting  was  highly  successful  and  that 
the  permanent  organization  would  receive 
strong  support  from  all  over  the  state. 

A  Conference  on  Charter  Planning 

The  trend  of  thought  in  New  Jersey  to- 
wards more  efficient  municipal  government 
was  given  clear  expression  at  a  noteworthy 
meeting  held  in  Hoboken  on  January  3. 
The  conference,  comprising  a  group  of 
New  Jersey  mayors,  city  attorneys,  board 
of  trade  executives,  city  planners,  etc.,  was 
brought  together  at  the  joint  call  of  Mayor 
Martin  Cooke,  of  Hoboken,  and  President 
C.   H.   Jagels,  of  the  Hoboken   Board  of 
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Trade.  Governor  Woodrow  Wilson  pre- 
sided and  delivered  the  opening  address,  in 
which  he  stated  emphatically  his  opposition 
to  the  governing  in  detail  of  the  cities  of 
New  Jersey  by  the  state  legislature. 

Many  points  of  weakness,  and  a  few 
points  of  strength,  of  the  charters  of  New 
Jersey  cities  were  pointed  out  by  various 
speakers,  including  Mayor  Cooke,  Mayor 
Andrew  McBride,  of  Paterson ;  Mayor  Ju- 
lian A.  Gregory,  of  East  Orange,  and 
Mayor  H.  Otto  Wittpenn,  of  Jersey  City. 
(The  advantages  of  the  commission  gov- 
ernment form  of  charter,  which  several 
New  Jersey  cities  have  already  adopted  un- 
der the  Walsh  Act  passed  last  year,  were 
described  by  Mayor  F.  W.  Donnelly,  of 
Trenton. 

The  danger  in  charter-making  of  expect- 
ing too  much  from  the^rriere  form  of  gov- 
ernment was  strongly  stated  by  Henry 
Bruere,  Director  Bureau  of  Municipal  Re- 
search. Emphasis  was  placed  by  Mr. 
Bruere  and  by  Dr.  William  H.  Allen  on  the 
need  for  an  administrative  code  to  make 
compulsory  for  all  cities  in  the  State  cer- 
tain provisions  for  accounting,  finance, 
franchises,  publicity,  etc.  Before  adjourn- 
ment a  resolution  was  adopted  requesting 
the  chairman  to  appoint  a  committee  to 
draft  such  a  code  for  the  consideration  of 
a  future  meeting  of  the  conference.  The 
meeting  was  followed  by  a  most  enjoyable 
luncheon  tendered  by  Mrs.  Caroline  B. 
Alexander,  at  whose  home  the  conference 
was  held,  assisted  by  her  sister-in-law,  Mrs. 
Robert  L.  Stevens. 

AnotHfe"  New  Jersey  Conference 

At  a  meeting  held  in  the  Elizabeth  City 
HaB  on  January  13,  there  was  organized 
The  Mayor's  Society  of  New  Jersey.  The 
officers  elected  were :  President,  Mayor 
Frederick  W.  Donnelly,  of  Trenton;  secre- 
tary,'Mayor  A.  S.  Pierson,'  of  Morristown; 
treasurer,  Mayor  A.  B.  Seymour,  of 
Orange:  vice-presidents:  Mayor  Julian  A. 
Gregory,  of  East  Orange;  Alfred  A.  Stein, 
of  Elizabeth;  George  N.  Seger,  of  Passaic; 
Joseph  H.  Firth,  of  Phillipsburg,  and  Jacob 
Haussling,  of  Newark. 

American  Society  of  Landscape  Architects 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Society  was 
held  January  9,  1912,  at  the  Transporta- 
tion Club,  in  the  Hotel  Manhattan.     The 


following  officers  were  elected  for  the  year : 

President,   Harold  A.   Caparn. 
Vice-President,   Warren  A.    Manning. 
Treasurer,  Henry  A.  Hubbard. 
Secretary,    Charles  Downing  Lay. 
Member   of   Executive   Committee   to   1915,    Percival 
Gallagher. 

Mr.  Charles  A.  Piatt  was  the  guest  of 
honor,  and  spoke  informally  on  the  ques- 
tion discussed,  "The  Relations  Between 
the  Architects  and  the  Landscape  Archi- 
tects." 

The  Nation's  Roads 

The  most  important  resolution  presented 
at  the  First  National  Good  Roads  Federal 
Aid  Convention,  which  was  held  in  Wash- 
ington, D.  C,  on  January  i6  and  17,  was 
that  Congress  be  memorialized  to  pass  a 
law  creating  a  national  highways  commis- 
sion which  should  investigate  the  highways 
of  thelJnited  States  and  report  to  Congress 
its  recommendations  as  to  the  national  pol- 
icy in  ihh  matter;  the  commission  to  serve 
without  salary  and  to  be  composed  as  fol- 
lows :  the  chairman,  appointed  by  the  Presi- 
dent, with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the 
Senate,  to  be  a  professional  engineer  of 
executive  and  business  experience;  an  ad- 
visory council  of  fifteen  men  interested  in 
the  promotion  of  building  and  administra- 
tion of  roads,  five  to  be  appointed  by  the 
President,  five  by  the  Senate  and  five  by  the 
House  of  Representatives.  This  commis- 
sion would  make  a  final  report  not  later 
than  December  i,  1913.  After  considerable 
discussion  this  resolution  was  unanimously 
adopted,  as  was  also  another  favoring  the 
construction  of  a  great  national  memorial 
highway  to  perpetuate  the  memory  of 
Abraham  Lincoln. 

The  convention  was  under  the  auspices 
of  the  American  Automobile  Association, 
of  which  Robert  P.  Hooper  is  President. 
George  C.  Diehl,  Chairman  of  the  Good 
Roads  Board,  was  the  presiding  officer  of 
the  convention.  Among  the  papers  and 
addresses  were  the  following:  "The  Duty 
•of  the  Nation  with  Reference  to  the  Build- 
ing of  Highways,"  by  Judge  J.  T.  Ronald, 
of  Seattle;  "The  Cities  Need  Good  Roads," 
by  Representative  Willia.m  Sulzer,  of  New 
York;  "Bad  Men  Make  Good  Roads,"  by 
Dr.  E.  Stagg  Whitin,  Secretary  of  the  Na- 
tional Committee  on  Prison  Labor;  besides 
a  talk  by  Gen.  D.  Floyd  King  on  his  plan 
for  building  national  highways  radiating 
from  the  city  of  Washington  to  the  borders 
of  the  country. 
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Convention  of  Allied  Civic 
Bodies  of  Pennsylvania 

At  this  meeting,  held  in  Lancaster,  Pa., 
January  i8  and  19,  resolutions  w^ere  adopted 
instructing  the  law  committee  to  prepare  a 
bill  for  presentation  to  the  legislature  ask- 
ing for  commission  government  for  third- 
class  cities,  and  including  the  initiative,  the 
referendum  and  the  recall.  The  following 
officers  were  elected : 

President — A.   M.   Fuller,  Meadville. 
Vice-President — Charles  A.  Miller,  Harrisburg. 
Secretary — Ira  VV.   Stratton,   Reading. 
Treasurer — Jacob    Umnitz,    Erie. 

American  Society  of  Civil  Engineers 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Society  held 
January  17  and  18,  in  New  York  City,  the 
following  officers  were  elected : 

President — John  A.  Ockerson,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Vice-Presidents — Charles  S.  Churchill.  Koanoke.Va. ; 
Charles  O.   Marx,  Stanford  University,  California. 

New  Members  of  the  Board  of  Directors,  Term  Ex- 
piring January,  1915— Lincoln  Bush,  New  York;  T. 
Kennard  Thomson,  New  York;  Emil  Oerber,  Pitts- 
burg; William  Cain,  Chapel  Hill,  N.  C;  Eugene  C. 
Lewis,  Nashville,  Tenn.;  William  A.  Cattell,  San 
Francisco. 

Excursions  were  made  to  the  new  shafts 
being  sunk  for  the  proposed  tunnel  aque- 
duct under  the  city,  to  the  Grand  Central 
and  Bush  terminals,  to  the  subway  works  at 
Fourth  Avenue,  Brooklyn,  and  to  the  Mt. 
Pleasant  Laboratory  of  the  City's  Depart- 
ment of  Water  Supply,  Gas  and  Electricity. 

After  this  meeting  a  conference  was  held 
at  the  Society's  house  on  the  construction 
and  maintenance  of  roads  and  pavements. 
Four  meetings  were  held,  on  January  19 
and  20,  and  there  was  an  attendance  of 
about  200. 

City  Trees 

The  winter  meeting  of  the  American  As- 
sociation for  the  Planting  and  Preserva- 
tion of  City  Trees  was  held  on  the  evening 
of  January  22  at  the  Children's  Museum  in 
Brooklyn.  President  John  J.  Schoonhover 
gave  a  summary  of  the  work  of  1910  and 
191 1,  and  the  policy  for  the  coming  year's 
campaign  was  outlined  by  ex-Park  Com- 
missioner George  V.  Brower. 

In  speaking  on  "How  to  meet  the  needs 
of  our  city  in  the  matter  of  trees  and  tree 
care,"  Mr.  J.  J.  Levison,  City  Forester  for 
Brooklyn  and  Queens,  emphasized  the  wis- 
dom of  the  city's  planting  all  street  trees  in- 
stead of  leaving  the  choice,  the  spacing  and 
the  care  of  trees  to  the  cooperation  of  citi- 
zens with,  the  aid  of  associations,  or  to  the 


individual  landholder.  His  talk  was  illus- 
trated with  colored  lantern  views  of  both 
treeless  and  well  planted  streets. 

The  new  officers  of  the  Association  are  as 
follows : 

President — Hon.  George  V.  Brower. 
Vice-President — Mrs.  J.  J.  Schoonhoven. 
Secretary — Miss  Anna  B.   Gallup. 
Treasurer — Arthur   L.   Brown. 
Forester — J.  J.   Levison. 
Librarian — Miss  Miriam  S.   Draper. 

The  headquarters  of  the  Association  are 
at  the  Children's  Museum,  Bedford  Park, 
Brooklyn,   N.  Y. 

*    •*• 
Some  Coming  Events 

Feb.  22-24. — Montreal,  Can. 

American    Physical   Education   Asso- 
ciation. J.  H.  McCurdy,  M.  D.,  Secretary, 
93  Westford  Ave.,  Springfield,  Mass. 
March  5-7. — Washington,  D.  C. 

National     Civic    Federation.      R.     M. 
Easley,    Chairman    Executive    Council,    i 
Madison  Ave.,  New  York  City. 
March  6-9. — Chicago,  III. 

National  Brick  Manufacturers'  Asso- 
ciation Annual  Convention.    T.  A.  Ran- 
dall, Secretary,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
March  7-12. — Chicago,  III. 

International  Brick  and  Clay  Prod- 
ucts Expositiori.  Office,  815  Chamber  of 
Commerce  Building,  Chicago. 

The  National  Municipal  Leigjue's 
New  Quarterly 

The  first  number  of  the  National  Muni- 
cipal Reviczv,  published  quarterly  hy  the 
National  Municipal  League,  has  made  its 
appearance.  Clinton  Rogers  Woodruff, 
Secretary  of  the  League,  is  the  editor-in- 
chief.  The  new  publication  aims  to  pre- 
sent impartially  the  municipal  plans  of  all 
parties  and  organizations,  and  to  give  ex- 
pert treatment  to  technical  matters;  at  the 
same  time  to  deal  adequately  with  welfare 
progress,  with  the  advance  of  municipal 
efficiency  and  economy,  charter  reform, 
ballot  laws,  etc. 

Several  of  the  papers  presented  at  the 
Richmond  meeting  of  the  League  are  given 
in  this  number.  The  department  of  "Re- 
ports and  Documents"  is  edited  by  Prof. 
John  A.  Fairlie,  of  the  University  of  Illi- 
nois; that  of  "Current  Municipal  Legis- 
lation" by  Arthur  Crosby  Ludington,  of 
New  York ;  while  the  department  of 
"Events  and  Personalia"  is  under  the 
charge  of  Prof.  Charles  A.  Beard,  of  Col- 
umbia University.  The  report  of  the  last 
annual  meeting  of  the  League  is  given  in 
this  number. 
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KAIVAWHA 

CHEIVIICAL 

KIRE 


THE  UP=TO=DATE 
EQUIPMENT  FOR 

FIGHTING  FIRE 

Its  superiority  has  been 
fully  demonstrated  by 
competitive  tests,    ^artkuu'rs 


WHEN   YOU   ORDER  "KANAWHA"   YOU  ARE   GUARANTEED: 

1.  Greater  Flre-Extinguishlng  Efficiency. 

2.  More    Powerful    and    More    Uniform    Pressure,    delivering    strong,    steady    stream    at    any 
height  where  hose  can  be  taken — 20  stories. 

3.  Quicker  Action! 

4.  Greater  Ease   and   Economy   in   Handling. 

5.  Greater  Capacity  In  Same  Sizes   of  Tanks,  as  no  "gas  space"  is  necessary. 

6.  Ability  to   Use  ANY   SOLUTION   DESIRED,   or  even   PLAIN   WATER. 

NO  WASTE:  Unused  Chemical  Solution  is  never  thrown  away,  and  air  pressure  assures  that 
the  very  last  drop  can  be  thrown  on  the  fire. 

NO  ACID:    Absolute  Safety.     No  Possibility  of  Injury. 


Your  ownTFire  Department  can  test]  KANAWHA  ^Apparatus,  as  we  take  all 
orders  subject  to  a  delivery=test  on  actual  fires  and  agree  to  prove  our  claims,  or 
purchasers  are  in  no  way  obligated. 


Isn't  this  worth  while  when  you  have  so  deadly  an  enemy  as  FIRE  to  face? 
May  we  send  you  our  booklet — "The  Story  of  the  New  Chemical  Fire  Engine?  " 

KANAWHA  FIRE  APPARATUS  CO. 


Factory: 
SOUTH  CHARLESTON,  W.  VA. 


Sales  Office: 
74  CORTLANDT  ST.,  NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 
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Items  of  Municipal  and  Civic  Progress 


Commission  Government  Progress 

During  the  last  two  weeks  of  January 
commission  government  charters  were 
adopted  by  the  municipaHties  of  Menomo- 
nie  and  Superior,  Wis.,  Janesville,  Wis., 
Nebraska  City,  Neb.,  Nixon  and  Robstown, 
Tex. 

A  new  edition  of  "The  Story  of  the 
Short  Ballot  Cities"  has  just  been  published 
by  the  National  Short  Ballot  Organization 
of  New  York.  This  valuable  booklet  con- 
tains a  list  of  municipalities  which  had 
adopted  short  ballot  charters  prior  to  Jan- 
uary 15,  and  brief  statements  as  to  results 
of  actual  operation  under  the  new  charter 
in  28  of  these  cities.  Free  copies  of  the 
booklet  may  be  had  on   application. 

The  Short-Ballot  Movement  in  Ohio 

Among  the  important  subjects  to  be  con- 
sidered by  the  Constitutional  Convention, 
now  in  session  in  Columbus,  Ohio,  is  the 
incorporating  in  the  new  constitution  of 
that  state  the  principles  of  the  short  bal- 
lot. No  small  impetus  is  likely  to  be  given 
to  this  movement  by  the  publication  last 
month  of  a  comprehensive  pamphlet  by  the 
Municipal  Association  of  Cleveland,  on 
"The  Need  of  a  Short  Ballot  in  Ohio." 
The  pamphlet  offers  definite  suggestions  as 
to  the  application  of  short  ballot  principles 
to  the  administration  of  state,  county  and 
municipal  affairs  in  Ohio.  As  to  the  re- 
sults which  might  be  expected  to  follow  the 
adoption  of  these  recommendations,  the  re- 
port says : 

"The  short  ballot  is  not  a  panacea  for  all 
our  political  ills,  nor  do  its  most  ardent  sup- 
porters so  consider  it.  But  we  firmly  believe 
that  this  somewhat  radical  reform  in  our  elec- 
toral system  is  the  first  fundamental  step  in 
the  process  of  placing  the  control  again  in  the 
hands  of  the  people,  and  thus  maldng  govern- 
ment responsible  and  responsive  to  the  popu- 
lar will." 

For  Commission  Government  in  Dayton 

At  a  banquet  tendered  December  14  by 
the  Dayton  Chamber  of  Commerce  to  the 
outgoing  and  incoming  Mayors,  Edward  E. 
Burkhart  and  Edward  C.  Phillipps,  a  cam- 
paign for  a  commission  government  charter 
was  inaugurated.  In  his  address  on  this 
subject  ex-Mayor  Burkhart  said: 


"There  is  but  one  solution  of  the  question  of 
municipal  government  in  Ohio,  or  in  any  other 
state,  that  is  the  commission  plan  of  govern- 
ment for  cities,  with  the  initiative,  referendum 
and  recall.  I  am  frank  to  admit  that  for 
several  years  I  was  doubtful  of  the  success  of 
such  a  plan  of  government,  but  more  intimate 
study  of  its  provisions,  and  an  observation  of 
its  successful  results  in  other  cities,  convince 
me  beyond  any  doubt  that  it  is  the  solution  of 
the  problem  of  municipal  government.  I  hope 
the  day  is  not  far  distant  when  the  legislature 
of  the  state  of  Ohio  will  make  it  possible  for 
cities  to  govern  themselves  under  the  commis- 
sion plan." 

At  a  subsequent  meeting  of  the  same  or- 
ganization, held  January  16,  ex-Mayor 
Burkhart  again  spoke  on  the  commission 
form  of  government,  using  as  his  text  the 
diagram  of  the  Spokane  charter  as  pub- 
lished in  The  American  City  for  Novem- 
ber, 1911.  Following  the  discussion,  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  went  on  record  as 
a  unit  in  asking  the  delegates  to  the  Consti- 
tutional Convention,  in  session  at  Colum- 
bus, Ohio,  that  Dayton  be  given  a  commis- 
sion government  charter. 
4.     4. 

What  Commission  Government 
is  Doing  for  Trenton 

Trenton  has  now  been  operating  under 
the  provisions  of  the  New  Jersey  Commis- 
sion Government  Act  for  approximately 
five  months.  In  an  interesting  article  pre- 
pared by  Mayor  Frederick  W.  Donnelly  for 
the  Trenton  Sunday  Advertiser,  an  outline 
is  given  of  what  the  new  administration  has 
already  accomplished  and  its  plans  for  the 
future.  After  discussing  in  detail  several 
subjects  of  especial  importance  to  the  citi- 
zens of  Trenton,  Mayor  Donnelly  sums  up 
his  article  as  follows : 

"The  dawn  of  commission  government  has 
benefited  the  city  in  numerous  ways :  Open 
competitive  bidding  has  been  adopted  for  con- 
tract work  ;  city  advertising  has  been  placed  on 
a  business  basis  at  a  saving  of  several  thous- 
and dollars  annually;  legal  advisers  to  city 
boards  have  gone  out  of  existence  with  these 
boards,  and  in  their  place  a  legal  department 
has  been  established ;  a  city  chemist  has  been 
included  in  the  personnel  of  officials ;  theaters 
and  moving  picture  houses  are  kept  under 
strict  surveillance;  all  city  bills  are  paid 
promptly;  city  business  is  transacted  more 
quickly  than  ever  before ;  all  employees  put  in 
more  time  at  their  work  than  ever  before ; 
weak  places  in  the  various  departments  have 
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SAFETY  IS  TBE  FIRST  REQUISITE 
IN  TflE  ISSUE  OF 

Municipal  Bonds 

The  certification  of  more  than  fifty  con- 
secutive issues  for  one  city  alone,  and  the 
use  of  our  method  by  many  cities,  counties 
and  other  municipalities,  both  large  and 
small,  for  all  bonds  issued  by  them,  continu- 
ing the  service  through  succeeding  adminis- 
trations, speaks  eloquently  for  its  practical 
value  to  practical  men. 

Let  us  tell  you  more  about  it. 

Address,  Park  Terrell,  Manager, 

Municipal  Department. 


TOP  That  Winter 

Rutting  in  Your 

Pavements 


MR.  COMMISSIONER  OF  PUBLIC 
WORKS  or  you,  CITY  ENGINEER,  do  you 
know  that  with  the  HOWE  CHEMICALLY 
TREATED     GRAVEL    OR    CINDERS    you 

can  PLUG  those  small  breaks  in  your  pave- 
ments, and  so  SAVE  THOUSANDS  OF 
DOLLARS  that  you  would  have  to  pay  next 
spring  or  summer  in  patching  those  holes 
which  will,  if  not  attended  to,  grow  rapidly 
larger  all  winter?  Besides  this  you  can  have 
good,  smooth  roads  to  drive  over. 

Public  Works  Commissioner  Jacob  J. 
Haarer,  of  this  city,  had  one  gang  on  this 
patch  work  all  last  winter  and  has  and  will 
have  several  working  this  winter.  Mr. 
Haarer  gives  us  permission  to  use  him  as  a 
reference. 

For  full  particulars  address 

The  Howe  Chemical  Road  Company 

DETROIT,  MICHIGAN 


The   Latest   and   Best 
Bubble  Fountain  Made 


Inlet  1  -2  in.  LP.     Can  also  be  furnished  3-4  in.  I. P. 


Bubble- 
-Filler 


<  <  P  , .  ^      "  A    Combination 
^  "*Q       Cup    and     Pail 

No  special  attachment  necessary.  Un- 
screw your  present  faucet  and  screw  "Puro" 
on  —  press  the  Bubble- self-closing  handle 
and  you  have  a  soft,  sparkling  bubble, 
making  it  possible  to  drink  easily  and  nat- 
urally without  touching  lips  or  cheeks. 

To  fill  a  pail,  press  the  second  handle, 
and  the  full  force  of  stream,  as  on  old  faucet, 
quickly  fills  the  pail. 

Sometimes  it  is  found  necessary  to  use  a 
hose  for  flushing  purposes  —  in  such  cases 
a  hose  nozzle  can  be  supplied  and  readily 
screwed  on  fountain. 

Being  self-closing,  allows  no  waste  of 
water. 

Positively  the  most  Sanitary  cup  on  ihe 
market.  Made  of  red  metal;  nickel-plated; 
very  heavy  pattern;  not  alone  Germ,  but 
Fool-proof;  no  delicate  parts  to  get  out  of 
order  —  lasts  a  lifetime. 

MANUFACTURED  EXCLUSIVELY  BY 

Puro   Sanitary    Drinking   Fountain 

Company     -  -     Haydenville,  Mass. 
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Ijeeii  b(5lstered  up  and  promises  have  been 
made  for  an  improved  trolley  service  through- 
out the  city. 

"The  improvements  and  beneficial  results 
that  are  being  achieved  under  the  new  form  of 
government  will  hardly  be  apparent  for  at 
least  a  year.  It  requires  time  to  bring  about 
changes  and  to  institute  reforms,  and  the  prin- 
cipal work  of  the  Commission  at  present  is  to 
take  the  initiative  in  matters  that  have  l)L'cn 
neglected  in  the  past.  Past  errors  were  due  to 
the  obsolete  system,  not  to  the  shortcomings 
or  inability  of  the  men ;  the  system  was  at 
fault. 

"We  have  many  difficult  problems  to  con- 
front which  will  take  time  and  energy,  and  we 
need  the  cooperation  of  all  our  citizens  in 
making  commission  government  successful 
and   Greater  Trenton   a   reality.'' 

•*•     -t- 

Land  Taxation  to  Stimulate  Progress 

The  excellent  Ck'ic  Bulletin,  isstied  by 
the  Pittsbtirgh  Civic  Commission,  was  re- 
ferred to  in  the  last  issue  of  The  American 
City.  The  January  number,  since  received, 
gives  further  evidence  of  a  progressive 
spirit.  Declaring  that  high  prices  of  land 
obstruct  progress,  The  Bulletin  suggests  the 
assessing  of  land  and  buildings  at  full  value, 
and  a  tax  rate  on  buildings  of  one-half  that 
on  land.  It  is  stated  that  this  can  be  ac- 
complished by  legislative  enactment,  no 
constitutional  amendment  being  necessary 
lor  this  purpose  in  Pennsylvania.  It  is  fur- 
ther suggested  that  the  reduction  in  the  rate 
on  buildings  be  spread  over  a  period  of  five 
years,  a  gradual  adjustment  of  investments 
to  new  conditions  being  thus  made  possible. 

Seattle's  Opportunity 

At  a  special  election  to  be  held  on  March 
5  the  citizens  of  Seattle,  Wash.,  will  have 
an  opportunity  to  accept  definitely  one  of 
the  most  carefully  considered  city  plans  yet 
prepared  for  any  American  municipality. 
The  adoption  of  this  plan  by  a  vote  of  the 
people  is  made  possible  by  a  charter  amend- 
ment approved  March  8,  1910.  Under  the 
terms  of  this  amendment  there  was  created 
a  Municipal  Plans  Commission  of  twenty- 
one  members,  which  has  since  published  a 
very  elaborate  report  submitted  by  Virgil 
G.  Bogue,  Engineer.  The  expenses  of  the 
commission's  work  were  covered  by  a  spe- 
cial tax  of  one-fourth  of  a  mill  on  the  dol- 
lar, levied  in  1910  for  that  year  only.  The 
proposed  city  plan  has,  therefore,  been  vir- 
tually prepared  by  the  people  at  the  people's 
expense.  If  adopted  at  the  election  next 
month,    the    law    provides    that    this    plan 


''sliall  be  the  plan  to  be  followed  by  all  city 
officials  in  the  growth,  evolution  and  de- 
velopment of  said  city  of  Seattle  until  mod- 
ified or  amended  at  some  subsequent  elec- 
tion." 

Seattle  being  a  seaport  town,  the  treat- 
ment of  the  water  front  has  very  properly 
been  given  special  consideration  in  the 
Commission's  report.  Up  to  the  present 
time  the  city  itself  is  said  to  have  spent 
nothing  for  harbor  improvement,  but  the 
maps  and  detail  plans  prepared  by  Mr. 
Bogue  and  his  assistants  show  wonderful 
possibilities  for  developing  the  port  of 
Seattle. 

Other  important  features  of  the  report 
include  a  proposed  system  of  arterial  high- 
ways, a  civic  center,  better  transportation 
facilities,  and  improvement  in  parks,  park- 
ways, boulevards,  etc. 

It  is  inevitable  that  so  comprehensive  a 
plan,  affecting  as  it  does  many  diversified 
interests,  should  arouse  the  active  opposi- 
tion of  some  of  them.  This  opposition  will 
doubtless  manifest  itself  at  the  election  on 
March  5.  If,  however,  the  plan  as  a  whole 
is  as  deserving  of  a  favorable  vote  as 
would  appear  from  this  distance,  it  is  to  be 
hoped  that  differences  of  opinion  as  to  de- 
tails will  not  defeat  a  project  having  for 
its  aim  the  welfare  of  the  city  for  all  time 
to  come. 


TREE  EXPERT 

I  am  a  technically  and  practically  trained 
man,  specializing  in  the  care  of  trees.  I 
wish  a  place  at  a  fixed  salary.  Prefer 
municipal  work.  Am  capable  of  directing 
all  the  tree  work  in  a  city.  Will  take  other 
than  municipal  work. 
C.  A.  M.,  20  Park  Terrace,  Hartford,  Conn. 


WATERWORKS 

MAXHASSET,  L.  T. 

Bids  Open  Feb.   15. 

Sealed  proposals  will  be  received  by  the  Board  of 
Water  Commissioners  of  the  Manhasset-Lakeville 
Water  District,  Manhasset,  I..  I.,  until  8  o'clock  ]'.  M., 
J-"ebruary  loth,  1912.  Two  eight-inch  driven  wells, 
brick  pumping  station,  three  sets  of  fuel  oil  engines, 
tri])lex  pumjis  and  accessories;  oil  tank  and  accessories; 
water  tower  and  foundations;  twenty-one  miles  of  cast 
iron  pipe  four  to  ten-inch  laid;  one  hundred  and 
seventy  hydrants,  necessary  valves  and  boxes  set  in 
place.  Plans  and  specifications  will  be  on  file  at  the 
Town  Hall,  Manhasset.  and  copies  may  be  obtained  at 
the  office  of  Johnson  &  Fuller,  Consulting  Kngineers, 
l.'iO  Nassau  St.,  New  York  City,  by  depositing  five 
($.'■..(10)   dollars.     DANIEL  S.  WOOIJ.EY,  Chairman. 
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The  Coltrin  Continuoas=Batch  Concrete  Mixer 

Arkansas  City,  Kans.,  Mar.  29    1911. 
The  Knickerbocker  Co., 

Jackson,  Michigan. 
Gentlemen  : 

You  are  at  liberty  to  use  my  letter  and  will  further  say  that  one  Coltrin 
Mixer  more  than  paid  for  itself  in  putting  in  eight  blocks  of  alley  paving  last  year. 
The  way  I  mean  it  more  than  paid  for  itself  is  that  the  time  saved  by  using  this 
Coltrin  over  a  Bjtch  Mixer  would  have  paid  for  a  new  Coltrin.  For  my  use  I 
would  always  prefer  a  Coltrin   Mixer. 

Yours  very  truly, 

J.  H.  TITUS,  City  Engineer. 


SHIPPKD   ANYWHERE    ON   FIVE    DAYS'   TRIAL 

THE  KNICKERBOCKER  COMPANY      ::      Jackson,  Michigan 

WRITE   FOR   CATALOG    A-C 


MIXERS 


For  Plaster, 
Cement  and  All 
Dry  Materials  and 
for  Mixing  Con- 
crete for  Building 
Blocks.     ^     ^^    >^ 


W.  D.  DUNNING 

Water  Street,  Syracuse,  N.Y. 


YOUNG   &   SONS 

PHILADELPHIA 


PATENTED  BALL-BEARING 

CENTRES  FOR 

ENGINEERING  &  SURVEYING 

INSTRUMENTS 


Ask  for  Catalogue  "B  B" 


"PERFECT 
CURB  BOX" 


Readily  adjustable.  Easily 
amd  quickly  accessible  under 
all  conditions. 

Absolutely  protects  the  valve 
from  accumulation  of  sand  or 
mud. 

Protects  valve  against  damage 
by  careless  operator. 

Send  for  Booklet 


S.  E.T.  VAUVEAND 
HYDRANT  CO.,  inc 

Church  and  Dey  Streets 
NEW  YORK 


"The  Controlling 
Altitude    Valves" 

maintain  a  uniform  stage  of 
water  in  standpipes,  reser- 
voirs  or   tanks. 

"Work   Both  Ways" 
No     ovorfloiv    in     ease     of 
Are  pressure.  Valves  closed 
»)y     water   and   electricity. 

"Float    Valves" 
"Standplpe    Valves" 


AUTOMATIC  VALVES 

For  Steam  and  Water 

Service 


GOLDEN-ANDERSON  VALVE  SPECIALTY  CO. 

OFFICES:    1229  Fulton  Bldg..  inTTSBURG,  PA. 


When    writing   to  Advertisers   please  mention   The   American    City. 


ew5  Bom  tfie  Manufacfuiers 

Metfibds,MatGriafs  and  Appfiances 


How  Dallas  Pumps  Its  Water 

After  having  tried  out  nearly  every  known 
method  of  piping  wells  and  using  nearly  every 
known  device  for  pumi)ing  water  from  deep- 
drilled  wells  by  compressed  air,  the  city  of 
Dallas,  Texas,  made  a  contract  with  the 
Harris  Air  Pump  Company  of  Indianapolis, 
Ind.,  to  install  a  Harris  special  pump  in  a  5- 
inch  well  at  one  of  the  city's  pumping  sta- 
tions. A  condition  of  the  order  was  a  guar- 
antee to  produce  at  least  25  per  cent  more 
water  than  with  the  device  then  in  use  without 
any  increase  of  power,  or  to  deliver  as  much 
water  with  a  reduction  of  at  least  25  per  cent 
in  power  used. 

The  final  test  showed  an  increase  of  40  per 
cent.  A  contract  was  then  made  to  install 
three  wells,  one  4J/2  inches,  one  6  inches  and 
one  8  inches  in  diameter,  at  the  Oak  Cliff 
plant,  with  a  guarantee  of  at  least  954,000 
gallons  per  24  hours  at  a  lift  of  not  to  ex- 
ceed 200  feet.  Notwithstanding  that  the  head 
pulled  down  on  the  three  wells  to  282  feet, 
290  feet,  and  294  feet,  respectively,  the 
Harris  pumps  delivered  1,012,608  gallons, 
using  the  same  air  as  was  used  by  the  old 
system  to  get  the  954,000  gallons. 

A  contract  was  then  made  to  install  nine 
wells  at  the  Turtle  Creek  plant,  two  10  inches 
and  seven  6  inches,  with  a  guaranteed  delivery 


'IIIK    IIARRKS    I'UMl'    AT    WORK    IN    DALf.AS 


of  not  less  than  2,500,000  gallons,  with  a  maxi- 
mum lift  of  200  feet.  Some  of  these  wells  had 
never  been  pumped  into  the  service,  on  ac- 
count of  not  clearing  up  from  sand.  All  of 
these  wells  pulled  below  200  feet,  some  of 
them  over  300  feet,  the  average  lift  for  all 
wells  being  260  feet.  Two  of  the  wells  did 
not  clear  up  during  tests,  so  as  to  be  put  into 
service,  but  the  Harris  system  delivered  from 
the  other  seven  wells  2,875,000  gallons,  being 
more  than  their  guarantee. 

The  system  was  then  put  into  two  more 
wells  at  Elm  Creek,  both  6-inch  wells,  with  a 
guarantee  of  400,000  gallons  per  day  at  a 
200-foot  lift.  During  the  test  the  wells  pulled 
down  to  215  feet  and  218  feet,  but  the  pumps 
delivered  547,200  gallons,,  being  147,200  gal- 
lons more  than  the  guarantee. 

These  wells  were  of  various  depths,  from 
700  feet  to  over  1,600  feet,  and  size  of  casing 
ran  from  4J/2  inches,  5  inches,  6  inches,  8 
inches  and  10  inches. 

The  increase  of  water  from  these  wells  for 
the  supply  of  the  city  of  Dallas  was  a  large 
factor  in  causing  the  State  Insurance  Board 
to  make  a  reduction  of  14  cents  per  $100  in 
the  key  rate  for  fire  insurance. 
+     •*• 

Recent  Seagrave  Orders  and  Deliveries 

The  Seagrave  Company,  of  Columbus,  Ohio, 
reports  recent  contracts  for  motor  apparatus 
for  the  fire  departments  of  the  following  cities : 
Two  at  Riverside,  one  at  San  Francisco,  one 
at  Pasadena,  Cal. ;  one  at  Marion,  Ohio;  one 
at  Nanticoke,  Pa.  Among  the  recent  deliv- 
eries made  by  the  Seagrave  Company  are  an 
aerial  truck  at  San  Diego,  Cal. ;  one  at  Boise, 
Ida. ;  an  auto  combination  at  Tacoma,  Wash. ; 
one  at  Bucyrus,  Ohio;  one  at  Warren,  Ohio; 
one  at  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. :  one  at  Ashta- 
bula, and  six  for  the  city  of  Birmingham,  Ala. 
+     + 

Clean,  Durable,  Economical  Road  Surfaces 

Many  charming  road  views  illustrate  the 
pamphlet  entitled  "Solvay  Granulated  Cal- 
cium Chloride,  the  Modern  Road  Binder,"  is- 
sued by  the  Solvay  Process  Company,  of  Syra- 
cuse, N.  Y.  The  makers  claim  that  this  binder 
"works  in  the  road  rather  than  on  it,"  that  it 
"mixes  with  the  road  material  and  holds  the 
moisture  which  is  so  essential  to  a  natural  ce- 
menting of  rock  and  soil." 

The  methods  of  applying  it  and  the  results 
attained  by  its  use  are  described.  It  is  claimed 
that  actual  tests  upon  roads  show  that  more 
than  98  per  cent,  of  the  bacteria  present  in 
road  surfaces  are  destroyed  by  the  calcium 
chloride  dust  treatment,  a  measure  which 
therefore  contributes  greatly  to  the  public 
health. 
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wide  Bonnet-top 
Bell — patented 


THE  MILLER 

FLUSH-TANK    SIPHON 

For  Flushing  Street  Sewers 

Two   Pieces — That's  All 

No  Moving  Parts 

Alore  Miller  Siphons  in  use  than  all  other  makes  com- 
Ijined.  No  connections  to  make  which  require  any 
ingenuity  on  the  part  of  the  contractor,  or  the  services  of 
a  plumber.     Just  two  simple  castings. 


Miller  Siphons  are 

Simple  in  Construction 
Efficient  in  Action 


Durable  in  Service 
Reliable  \lways 


and  are  an  insurance  against  ultimate  failure. 

SANITARY   ENGINEERS   and  CITY  OFFICIALS 

are  respectfully  advised  that  they  may  send  their  inf|uiries 
to  us,  regarding  royalty  charges  for  use  of  American  and 
Canadian  patents  of  Dr.  Karl  ImhofF,  Essen,  Germany, 
for  his  Sewage  Purification  Tanks. 

We  are  also  Manufacturers  of  Sewage  Disposal  Apparatus 

PACIFIC    FLUSH  -  TANK    COMPANY 

The  Temple  Singer  Building 

CHICAGO,  ILL.  NEW  YORK 


THE   HOTCHKISS   SYSTEM 


Steel  Sidewalk  Forms 
Steel    Curb   Forms 

Steel  Curb  and  Gutter  Forms 


Always  in  the  L.ead 


Hundreds  of  Contractors,  Munic- 
ipalities and  Realty  Companies 
use  them. 


Ask  for  booklets  "Sidewalk  Science" 
and  "Curb  and  Gutter  Construction." 


HOTCHKISS  LOCK  METAL  FORM  CO.,  Binghamton,  N.  Y.    DepL  M 


When    writing  to  Advertisers   please  mention    Thk  American   City. 
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Dustoline  for^Roads    « 

The  great  practical  value  of  adopting  a  cor- 
poration name  which  shall  embody  the  trade 
name  of  the  manufacturer's  product  is  a  point 
often  overlooked.  It  has  been  appreciated  fully 
by  John  S.  Lamson,  Jr.,  whose  "Dustoline  for 
Roads''  has  become  so  widely  known  as  an 
effective  dust  preventive.  In  incorporating  a 
company  to  handle  his  constantly  increasmg 
business,  Mr.  Lamson  has  very  wisely  adopted 
as  the  corporation  title  "The  Dustoline  for 
Roads  Company."  With  headquarters  at  Sum- 
mit, N.  J.,  and  branch  offices  at  84  William 
Street,  New  York,  and  Tremont  Building, 
Boston,  the  new  company  has  excellent  facili- 
ties for  handling  the  many  new  and  renewal 
orders  for  Dustoline  which  will  be  placed  dur- 
ing the  coming  season. 

Pumping  Costs  Reduced  75  per  Cent 

In  the  Municipal  Water  Works  of  Bellevue, 
Ohio,  an  average  of  between  600,000  and  800,- 
000  gallons  of  water,  against  a  normal  pres- 
sure of  about  42  pounds  and  a  fire  pressure  of 
no  pounds,  are  used  in  24  hours. 

The  original  equipment  which  had  been  in 
service  several  years  consisted  of  a  recipro- 
cating steam  pump.  About  a  year  ago  this 
equipment  was  replaced  by  a  double-acting 
triplex  power  pump,  made  by  the  Goulds 
Manufacturing  Company,  Seneca  Falls,  N.  Y., 
and  a  natural  gas  engine,  made  by  the  Bruce- 
Macbeth  Engine  Company,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 
The  pump  has  9-inch  by  12-inch  cylinders 
and  the  engine  is  rated  at  55  horsepower. 

Bellevue  is  located  in  the  natural  gas  belt 
and  the  city  obtained  gas  for  fuel  under  the 
boiler  for  the  old  steam  pump  equipment  at 
a  cost  of  15  cents  per  thousand  feet.  The 
gas  for  the  engine  now  used  costs  30  cents 
per  thousand  feet.  Through  the  courtesy  of 
the  Goulds  Manufacturing  Company  the  fol- 
lowing figures  have  been  obtained : 

During  the  month  of  August,  1910,  with 
the  steam  pump  the  plant  pumped  20,000,000 
gallons  at  a  fuel  cost  for  gas  under  the  boil- 
ers of  $128.00.  During  the  month  of  August, 
191 1,  with  the  new  power-pumping  equipment, 
21,000,000  gallons  were  pumped  at  a  fuel  cost 


DOUBLE-ACTING    TRIPLEX    POWER    PUMP 
IN   THE  BELLEVUE  PLANT 

for  gas  supplied  to  the  engine  of  $31.  These 
figures  include  the  cost  of  fuel  only;  if  the 
other  items,  such  as  maintenance,  attendance, 
etc.,  were  taken  into  consideration,  even 
greater  increases  in  economy  would  probably 
be  shown. 

•*•     + 

Buffalo-Pitts  Road  Rollers 

The  accompanying  picture,  taken  during  the 
paving  of  Pine  street,  Abilene,  Texas,  shows 
a  Buffalo-Pitts  road  roller  in  operation.  The 
manufacturers  of  this  roller,  The  Buffalo 
Steam  Roller  Company,  of  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  are 
prepared  to  furnish  all  types  and  sizes  re- 
quired for  various  kinds  of  street  and  road 
construction.  The  Buffalo-Pitts  rollers  are  also 
reported  to  be  giving  excellent  satisfaction  in 
road  building  and  maintenance  in  many  munici- 
pal parks. 


PAVING    PINE    STREET,    ABILENE,    TEXAS,    SHOWING   BUFFALO- PITTS  ROLLER  AT  WORK 
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HOTEL  CUMBERLAND 

NEW  YORK 

BROADWAY   AT   54TII    STREET 
Headquarters  for  City  Oillcials. 


"  Broadway  " 
Cars  from 
Grand  Central 
Depot  pass  the 
door. 

NEW  AND 
FIREPROOF 
Best  Hotel  Ac- 
commodations 
in  New  York 
at  Reasonable 
Rates. 

$2.50  with  bath, 
and  up. 

European  Plan. 
All  Hardwood 
Floors  and  Ori- 
ental   Rugs. 
Ten  minutes' 
walk  to  20 
Theatres. 


Excellent   Restaurant.      Prices   moderate. 

Send    for    Booklet. 

HARRY  P.   STIMSON, 

Formerly   with   Hotel   Imperial. 

Only    New    York    Hotel    window-screened 

throughout. 


"The  City  Saved  $100  by  a 
$3.00  Advertisement" 

A  City  Clerk  wrote  us  in  part  as  above. 
The  advertisement  referred  to  appeared 
on  the  Proposal  Pages  of  Engineering 
News. 

WHY  DON'T  YOU  SAVE? 

By  getting  the  benefit  of  a  number  of 
REAL  COMPETITIVE  bids  instead 
of  two  or  three  local  ones  that  may  be 
"pooled." 

PUBLISfl  YOUR  PROPOSAL  ADVER= 
TISEMENTSIN  ENGINEERING  NEWS 

The  paper  that  reaches  more  Engineers 
and  Contractors  throughout  the  country 
than  any  other. 

The  leading  engineering  paper.     Estab- 
lished 37  years. 
Published   Weekly — Dating  Thursdays. 

Engineering  News 

NEW  YORK 

Sample  copy  and  rates  on  application 


COMMONWEALTH  HOTEL 

(Incorporated) 
Opp.  State  House,       BOSTON,  MASS. 


Offers  rooms  with  hot  ;ind  cold  water  for  81.00  per  d;iy 
and  up,  which  includes  free  use  of  shower  baths. 

Nothing  to  Equal  This  in  New  England 

Rooms  with  private  baths  for  $1 .50  per  day  up  ;  suites 
of  two  rooms  and  baths  for  $4.00  per  day  and  up. 
Dining  Room  and  Cafe  First-Class,  European  Plan. 

Absolutely   Fireproof 

Stone  floors,  nothing  wood  but  the  doors. 

Equipped  with  its  own  Sinitiiry  Vacuum  Cleaning  Plant. 

Strictly  a  Temperance  Hotel. 

SEND  FOR  BOOKLET 


STORER    F.    CRAFTS. 


General   Manager 


IF  GOING  TO 

WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 

WRITE  FOR  HANDSOME 
DESCRIPTIVE  BOOKLET  AND  MAP 

Hotel  Richmond 

17th   and   H   Streets  -  N.  W. 

Location  and  Size:  Around  the  corner  from  the 
White  House.  Direct  street  car  route  to  palatial 
Union  Station.  100  Rooms,  50  Baths. 
Plans,  Rates  and  Features:  European,  $J.50 
per  day  upward;  with  bath,  $2.50  upward. 
American,  $3.00  per  day  upward;  with  bath, 
$4.00  upward. 

Club  breakfast,  20  to  75c.    Table  d'Hote  break- 
fast, $1.00;    Luncheon,  50c  and  Dinner,  $J.OO. 

A  Model  Hotel  Conducted  for 
YOUR       COMFORT 

CLIFFORD  M.  LEWIS,  Proprietor 

BOOKLET 
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The  American  City's  Advisory  Board 

The  forty-two  portraits  on  the  following  pages  are  published  to  introduce  more 
intimately  the  members  of  The  AMERICAN  City's  Advisory  Board  to  its  readers. 
1.1  the  words  of  the  conventional  toastmaster,  these  men  and  women  are  "too  well 
known  to  need  any  introduction"  to  such  an  audience.  Most  of  them  have  a  national 
or  internai.ior.al  reputation  as  leaders  in  their  respective  lines  of  work.  Including,  as 
they  do,  the  presidents  of  five  of  the  great  municipal,  civic  and  commercial  associa- 
tions of  national  scope,  officers  of  similar  state  and  local  organizations,  munic'pal 
officials,  consulting  engineers,  city  planners,  landscape  architects,  secretaries  of  water- 
works and  electric  light  associations,  experts  in  road  building,  fire  protection,  sanitation, 
housing,  taxation,  playgrounds,  forestry,  library  work,  and  leaders  in  other  municipal, 
religious,  educational  and  journalistic  activities — most  of  these  men  and  women  are 
known  by  reputation  to  a  large  proportion  of  the  readers  of  this  paper. 

The  Census  Bureau  defines  the  urban  territory  of  the  United  States  as  the  cities 
and  other  incorporated  places  having  2,500  population  or  over.  Most  of  these 
cities  and  towns  are  represented  on  The  AMERICAN  City's  subscription  list,  which 
also  includes  a  fair  percentage  of  the  smaller  towns  and  villages  and  scattering  sub- 
scriptions from  foreign  countries.  For  this  reason,  and  because  of  the  fact  that  much 
of  the  circulation  is  paid  for  by  municipal  councils,  boards  or  departments,  or  by 
civic  and  commercial  organizations,  libraries,  or  other  institutions,  where  each  copy  has 
several  readers,  it  is  evident  that  comparatively  few  of  the  large  aggregate  number  of 
The  American  City's  readers  can  know  personally  all  of  its  Advisory  Board  mem- 
bers. The  portraits  and  brief  biographical  items  here  published  will,  therefore,  serve 
the  purpose  of  showing  more  satisfactorily  than  can  be  done  in  a  mere  list  what  manner 
of  men  and  women  these  are. 

The  function  of  this  Advisory  Board  should  also  be  briefly  explained.  Its 
members  are  not  financially  interested  in  The  American  City.  None  of  them  owns 
a  share  of  stock  in  the  company,  nor  does  any  receive  payment  for  advisory  services 
rendered  to  the  paper.  Their  interest  in  municipal  and  civic  advance  is  such  that 
they  are  glad  to  cooperate  with  the  editor  of  this  journal  in  promoting  its  interests  and 
in  the  furnishing  of  information  for  the  benefit  of  its  readers.  Their  assistance  has 
been  no  small  factor  in  bringing  The  AMERICAN  CiTY  to  its  present  position  as  a 
recognized  authority  on  municipal  and  civic  matters  and  as  an  aid  to  more  efficient 
administration  of  city,  town  and  village  affairs. 

To  avoid  any  possible  misunderstanding,  it  should  be  made  clear  that  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Advisory  Board  are  not  responsible,  individually  or  collectively,  for  the 
editorial  opinions  of  The  AMERICAN  CiTY.  Nor  does  the  editor  necessarily  endorse 
every  statement  or  expression  of  opinion  of  these  or  other  contributors  in  the  articles, 
letters  or  signed  editorials  written  by  them  for  this  journal.  It  is  the  aim  of  The 
American  City  to  become,  to  a  steadily  increasing  degree,  a  clearing  house  of 
national  scope  for  the  discussion  of  municipal  and  civic  problems;  every  subject  in 
which  there  is  room  for  honest  difference  of  opinion  being  given  as  fair  and  full  a  hear- 
ing as  the  space  limitations  of  a  monthly  journal  will  permit. 
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John  Quincy  Adams,  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  the  Art 
Commission  of  the  City  of 
New  York,  is  a  well-known 
lecturer  and  writer  on  the 
relation  of  art  to  daily  life. 
A  graduate  of  Northwestern 
University,  he  took  the  degree 
of  Ph.D.  at  Halle  University, 
Germany.  He  is  a  member  of 
the  Executive  Committee  pi 
the  American  Civic  Associa- 
tion and  of  the  School  Art 
League  of  New  York. 

♦♦:♦♦ 

Arthur  H.  Blanchard  is 
Professor  of  Highway  Engi- 
neering at  Columbia  Uni- 
versity, and  is  Consulting  En- 
gineer to  the  United  States 
Office  of  Public  Roads  and  to 
various  states  and  municipal- 
ities. He  is  a  member  of  vari- 
ous committees  pf  national 
engineering  societies  and  has 
recently  been  appointed  United 
States  Expert  on  Road  Materi- 
als in  the  International  Asso- 
ciation for  Testing  Materials. 


Photo  copyr't  by  Henri  Manuel,  Paris 

Ten  years  ago  Georges 
Benoit-Levy,  of  Paris,  lawyer 
and  social  engineer,  founded 
the  French  Garden  City  and 
Town  Planning  Association,  of 
which  he  is  General  Secretary. 
He  has  traveled  extensively, 
studying  the  improvement  of 
cities  and  industrial  and  social 
conditions,  has  lectured  in 
Europe  and  America,  and  has 
published  a  number  of  books 
based  on  his  personal  investi- 
gations. 

♦♦:♦♦ 

Ralph  Bowman  is  an  ex- 
pert cost  accountant  and  effi- 
ciency engineer.  He  advocates 
applying  scientific  business 
principles  to  municipal  corpo- 
rations. His  work  for  com- 
mission government  led  to  his 
becoming  Secretary  of  the 
Municipal  Government  Asso- 
ciation of  New  York  State, 
which  stands  for  municipal 
home  rule,  non-partisan  muni- 
cipal elections,  and  simple, 
efficient  city  government. 


William  B.  Bovn  -  Car- 
penter, of  London,  England, 
is  a  journalist  of  wide  experi- 
ence. He  has  traveled  in 
Australia,  Egypt  and  several 
countries  of  Europe,  studying 
educational  and  social  prob- 
lems at  first  hand  in  the  slums 
and  among  day  laborers. 
He  was  educated  at  Leeds  and 
Cambridge,  and  is  a  Fellow  of 
the  Royal  Geographical  So- 
ciety. 

♦•:•♦ 

During  igio-ii  Darius  A. 
Brown,  Mayor  of  Kansas 
City,  was  President  of  the 
League  of  American  Muni- 
cipalities. He  is  the  author  of 
the  "Mayor's  Cabinet"  idea, 
an  advocate  of  direct  nomina- 
tions, the  initiative  and  refer- 
endum and  home  rule  in 
taxation,  and  is  urging  a  muni- 
cipal electric  lighting  plant. 
During  his  administration  the 
■  Board  of  Public  Welfare  has 
worked  out  a  comprehensive 
program  for  public  relief. 
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As  General  Secretary  of 
the  Pittsburgh  Civic  Com- 
mission, Allen  T.  Burns  is 
engaged  in  the  work  of  im- 
proving the  business  inter- 
ests, health,  convenience,  ed- 
ucation and  general  welfare 
of  the  industrial  district  of  the 
city.  He  has  recently  been 
temporarily  released  to  take 
charge  in  Washington  of  the 
movement  for  a  federal  com- 
mission on  industrial  relations. 

♦♦♦ 

The  civic  work  of  The 
Dallas  News,_  of  which  George 
B.  Dealey  is  Vice-President 
and  General  Manager,  has  at- 
tracted wide  attention.  Mr. 
Dealey  is  also  Director  of  the 
Dallas  Chamber  of  Commerce. 
He  was  born  in  Manchester, 
England,  and  came  to  this 
country  when  he  was  eleven 
years  old.  He  has  worked  his 
way  up  from  office  boy  to 
his  present  position  of  respon- 
sibility and  influence. 


Richard"  S.  Childs  was  the 
founder  of  the  Short-Ballot 
Organization,  and  is  its  Secre- 
tary. His  recent  volume  on 
"Short  -  Ballot  Principles," 
which  has  been  reviewed  in 
The  American  City,  ex- 
presses, characteristically,  the 
author's  personal  opinions  on 
this  non-partisan  method  of 
"clearing  away  the  old  political 
'trust'." 

♦<♦♦ 

John  M.  Diven  has  had 
many  years'  experience  in  the 
management  of  waterworks. 
He  gave  up  the  charge  of  the 
plant  at  Elmira,  N.  Y.,  several 
years  ago  to  become  General 
Manager  and  Superintendent 
of  the  Charleston,  S.  C,  water- 
works. Last  month  he  re- 
turned to  New  York  State  as 
Superintendent  of  the  water- 
works at  Troy.  He  is  widely 
known  as  the  Secretary  of  the 
American  Waterworks  Asso- 
ciation. 


John  Cotton  Dana,  civil 
engineer  and  member  of  the 
New  York  bar,  was  for  nine 
years  Librarian  of  the  Denver 
Public  Library,  and  for  four 
years  Librarian  of  the  City 
Library  in  Springfield,  Mass. 
Since  1902  he  has  been  in 
charge  of  the  Free  Public 
Library  of  Newark,  N.  J.,  and 
is  widely  known  for  his  success 
in  developing  the  civic  useful- 
ness of  that  institution. 

♦♦:♦♦ 

Mayo  Fesler,  of  Cleveland, 
Ohio,  took  his  degree  of  Ph.B. 
at  the  University  of  Chicago  in 
1897,  and  held  a  fellowship  in 
history  and  political  science 
there  during  1900-3.  From 
1903  to  1910  he  was  Secretary 
of  the  Civic  League  of  St. 
Louis.  He  is  now  Secretary 
of  the  Municipal  Association 
of  Cleveland  and  of  the  re- 
cently organized  Ohio  Munici- 
pal League. 
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Irving  Fisher  is  Professor 
of  Political  Economy  at  Yale 
University,  and  Chairman  of 
the  Committee  of  One  Hun- 
dred on  National  Health  of  the 
American  Association  for  the 
Advancement  of  Science.  He 
was  appointed  on  the  Roose- 
velt Conservation  Commission, 
and  is  on  the  Organizing  Com- 
mittee of  the  International 
Congress  on  Hygiene  and 
Demography,  to  be  held  in 
Washington  next   September. 

♦♦♦ 

George  B.  P'ord  holds  degrees 
from  Harvard,  the  Massachu- 
setts Institute  of  Technology 
and  the  French  Government. 
He  was  the  United  States  dele- 
gate to  the  1910  International 
Housing  Congress  in  Vienna, ' 
and  is  the  Columbia  University 
lecturer  on  city  planning.  He 
is  allied  with  the  most  pro- 
gressive work  in  city  planning, 
housing,  municipal  art,  public 
recreation  and  social  centers. 


Frederick  L.  Ford  was  for 
nine  years  City  Engineer  of 
Hartford,  Conn.,  and  is  now 
head  of  the  engineering  tirm 
of  Ford,  Buck  &  Sheldon,  of 
that  city.  He  has  long  been 
a  leader  in  American  civic 
development.  He  is  President 
of  the  Municipal  Art  Commis- 
sion of  Hartford,  and  Secre- 
tary of  the  Commission  on  the 
City  Plan.  He  has  published 
many  maps,  pamphlets  and  re- 
ports on  municipal  improve- 
ments. 

♦♦♦ 

William  Dudley  Foulke. 
of  Richmond,  Ind.,  lawyer, 
member  of  the  Indiana  Sen- 
ate, author  and  editor,  was 
chairman  of  the  Suffrage  Con- 
gress of  the  World's  Colum- 
bian Exposition  in  1893.  Dur- 
ing 1901-3  he  was  a  member  of 
the  United  States  Civil  Service 
Commission.  At  the  last  meet- 
ing of  the  National  Municipal 
League  he  was  reelected  its 
President. 


George  Warren  Fuller, 
consulting  hydraulic  engineer 
and  sanitary  expert,  of  New 
York  City,  is  a  graduate  of 
the  Massachusetts  Institute  of 
Technology.  He  made  a 
special  study  of  sanitary 
science  at  the  University  of 
Berlin,  and  under  eminent 
German  sanitary  engineers. 
He  has  been  consulted  as  to 
the  sewage  disposal,  water  sup- 
ply and  water  rate  problems 
of  many  large  cities. 

♦*:♦♦ 

David  H.  Greer  is  of 
Southern  birth.  He  is  a 
graduate  of  Washington  Col- 
lege, and  has  taken  later  de- 
grees at  Kenyon,  Brown,  the 
University  of  the  South, 
Washington  and  Jefferson,  and 
Columbia  University.  In  IQ08 
he  succeeded  Henry  C.  Potter 
as  Bi.shop  of  New  York. 
Throughout  his  ministry  he 
has  been  very  active  in  all 
matters  pertaining  to  civic 
l)etterment. 
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Since  1904,  Edward  T. 
Haktman  has  been  Secretary 
of  the  Massachusetts  Civic 
League.  He  is  a  writer  and 
lecturer  on  the  constructive 
side  of  social  and  civic  prob- 
lems, and  believes  that  the 
only  way  to  get  control  of 
bad  conditions  is  to  stop  pro- 
ducing them — and  to  clean  up 
as  fast  as  possible  those  that 
have  been  allowed  to  develop. 

♦♦:♦♦ 

Eugene  Henard,  City  Arch- 
itect of  Paris  and  member  of 
the  Paris  General  Council  on 
City  Buildings,  has  won  prizes 
in  architectural  competitions 
connected  with  the  Paris  Ex- 
position of  igoo.  and  the  Turin 
Exposition  of  191 1.  He  was  a 
member  of  the  International 
Jury  in  the  1910  competition 
for  plans  for  the  extension  of 
Antwerp.  Among  his  many 
architectural  studies,  those  on 
the  transformation  of  Paris 
are  particularly  notable. 


For  nearly  two  years, 
David  E.  Heineman,  promi- 
nent in  the  betterment  of  local 
government  conditions,  has 
been  Controller  of  the  city  of 
Detroit.  He  has  also  held  at 
various  times  the  presidency  of 
the  League  of  Michigan  Muni- 
cipalities, the  League  of  Am- 
erican Municipalities,  the 
Common  Council  of  Detroit 
and  the  State  Board  of  Li- 
brary Commissioners,  and  has 
been  a  member  of  the  State 
Legislature. 

♦♦:•♦ 

The  practical  public  health 
work  accomplished  by  E.  C. 
Levy,  since  1906  Chief  Health 
Oflficer  of  Richmond,  Va.,  has 
a  wide  reputation.  Dr.  Levy 
is  a  graduate  of  the  Medical 
College  of  Virginia,  where  he 
was  for  three  years  Professor 
of  histology,  pathology  and 
bacteriology.  He  is  Secretary 
of  the  Municipal  Health  Of- 
ficers' Section  of  the  American 
Public   Health   Association. 


Rudolph  Hering,  of  New 
York,  hydraulic  and  sanitary 
engineer,  has  been  designing 
or  consulting  expert  for  many 
large  cities.  He  studied  civil 
engineering  in  Dresden,  and 
took  the  honorary  degree  of 
Doctor  of  Science  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Pennsylvania:  He 
is  the  author  of  reports  on  the 
water  supply,  refuse  disposal 
and  sewerage  works  of  Europe 
and  a  large  number  of  cities 
in   the  United  States. 

♦♦♦ 

At  the  annual  convention  of 
the  International  Association 
of  Fire  Engineers,  held  in 
Milwaukee,  last  fall,  William 
H.  LoLLER,  who  had  held  the 
office  of  First  Vice-President 
for  a  year,  was  elected  Presi- 
dent. As  Chief  of  the  Fire 
Department  of  Youngstown, 
Ohio,  Mr.  LoUer  is  responsible 
for  his  city's  present  condition 
of  modern  equipment  and  effi- 
ciency in  fire  fighting. 
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As  President  of  the  Com- 
missioners of  the  District  of 
Columbia  from  1900  to  1910, 
Henry  B.  F.  Macfarland, 
lawyer,  of  Washington,  D.  C, 
took  a  prominent  part  in  tHe 
development  of  the  National 
Capitol  during  the  period  of 
its  greatest  material  and  social 
progress.  He  is  an  active 
member  of  the  principal  na- 
tional and  local  associations 
for  civic  betterment. 
♦♦♦ 

Benjamin  C.  Marsh  is 
Secretary  of  the  Committee 
on  Congestion  of  Population 
in  New  York,  and  the  author 
of  "An  Introduction  to  City 
Planning,"  and  "The  Taxa- 
tion of  Land  Values  in  Am- 
erican Cities."  He  is  a 
graduate  of  Iowa  College  and 
has  done  graduate  work  at 
Chicago  and  Pennsylvania 
Universities.  For  three  years 
he  was  Secretary  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania Society  for  Preven- 
tion of  Cruelty  to  Children. 


John  MacVicar  was  the 
first  President  of  the  League 
of  American  Municipalities 
and  also  served  as  its  Secre- 
tary for  eleven  years.  At  the 
191 1  meeting  he  was  again 
elected  President  of  the 
League.  He  served  two  terms 
as  Mayor  of  Des  Moines,  and 
is  now  Superintendent  of  the 
Department  of  Public  Safety. 
He  was  Commissioner  General 
of  the  International  Municipal 
Congress  and  Exposition  in 
1911. 

♦♦:♦♦ 

Thomas  Commerford  Mar- 
tin is  an  Englishman  who 
early  became  associated  with 
American  electrical  industry. 
He  has  long  been  a  leading 
journalistic  •  authority  in  the 
technical  field.  For  many 
years  he  was  editor  of  the 
Electrical  World.  He  is  a 
member  of  several  scientific 
and  technical  bodies,  and  is 
Secretary  of  the  National 
Electric  Light  Association. 


William  D.  Marks,  of 
New  York,  is  a  consulting  en- 
gineer and  statistician,  whose 
specialty  is  the  construction, 
operation  and  finances  of  gas 
and  electric  light  and  power 
enterprises.  He  has  served  as 
expert  engineer  and  accountant 
for  gas  works  all  over  the 
United  States.  He  is  the  au- 
thor of  works  on  engineering 
and  of  "Finances  of  Gas  and 
Electric  Light  and  Power  En- 
terprises." 

♦♦:♦♦ 

The  President  of  the  Ameri- 
can Civic  Association,  J. 
Horace  McFarland,  is  a  mas- 
ter printer  of  high  reputation, 
a  writer  in  many  magazines 
upon  nature  and  civic  topics, 
and  a  skilled  photographic  il- 
lustrator. He  is  in  great  de- 
mand as  a  stimulating  lecturer 
on  civic  improvement,  and  an  . 
authority  on  its  progress.  He 
is  also  President  of  the  Harris- 
burg  Board  of  Trade,  and  is 
prominent   in  local  civic  life. 
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Mrs.  Philip  N.  Moore,  of 
St.  Louis,  President  of  the 
General  Federation  of  Wo- 
men's Clubs,  is  a  graduate  of 
Yassar  College,  and  has 
served  as  one  of  its  three 
alumnae  trustees.  She  has 
traveled  and  studied  abroad, 
and,  through  her  liberal  cul- 
ture, force,  dignity  and  execu- 
tive ability,  has  wielded  great 
influence  in  women's  philan- 
throphic,  educational  and  civic 
work. 

♦♦:♦♦ 

Logan  Waller  Page,  Direc- 
tor of  the  United  States  Office 
of  Public  Roads,  was  for  seven 
years  connected  with  the 
Massachusetts  Highway  Com- 
mission, and  in  charge  of  the 
road  testing  laboratory  at 
Harvard  University.  From 
1900  to  1904,  he  was  Chief  of 
Division  of  Tests,  United 
States  Department  of  Agri- 
culture. He  is  President  of 
the  American  Association  for 
Highway   Improvement. 


William  Bennett  Munro 
has  degrees  from  Queen's  Uni- 
versity and  Harvard,  and  has 
studied  at  the  Universities  of 
Edinburgh  and  Berlin.  He  is 
Assistant  Professor  of  Govern- 
ment at  Harvard  University,  an 
associate  editor  of  the  Ameri- 
can Political  Science  Review, 
Chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Municipal  Affairs  of  the  Bos- 
ton Chamber  of  Commerce,  and 
author  of  "The  Government  of 
American  Cities." 

♦♦♦ 

Charles  Mulford  Robin- 
son, the  well-known  specialist 
in  the  planning  and  beautify- 
ing of  cities,  has  made  plans 
for  Binghamton,  Colorado 
Springs,  Honolulu,  Oakland, 
Fort  Wayne,  etc.  He  is  the 
author  of  many  magazine 
articles,  and  of  several  illu- 
minating and  delightful  books 
on  civic  improvement,  the  lat- 
est of  which  is,  "The  Width 
and  Arrangement  of   Streets." 


The  widely-known  work  of 
John  Nolen,  city  planner  and 
landscape  architect,  includes 
plans  for  park  systems  in 
Madison  and  La  Crosse,  Wis., 
and  Chattanooga,  Tenn.,  and 
for  the  improvement  of 
Roanoke,  Va. ;  San  Diego,  Cal. ; 
Montclair  and  Glen  Ridge,  N. 
j'. ;  Reading,  Pa. ;  Milwaukee, 
Wis. ;  etc.  He  is  a  lecturer 
and  author.  His  new  book,  on 
"Replanning  Small  Cities," 
will  be  published  in  April. 

♦♦♦ 

George  L.  Record  was  for 
eight  years  counsel  to  the 
New  Jersey  Riparian  Commis- 
sion, and  for  six  years  cor- 
poration counsel  of  Jersey 
City.  Gov.  Murphy  appointed 
him  on  a  special  commission 
to  draft  a  primary  law,  and 
such  a  law  was  passed  by  the 
legislature  in  1903  as  the  re- 
sult of  this  Commission's 
work.  Mr.  Record  is  a  mem- 
ber of  the  New  Jersey  State 
Board  of  Assessors. 
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Mrs.  Thomas  M.  Scruggs, 
of  Memphis.  Tenn.,  is  Presi- 
dent of  the  Children's  Protec- 
tive Union,  and  the  Playground 
Association  of  Memphis.  Juve- 
nile courts,  vacation  schools, 
school  gardens,  medical  inspec- 
tion of  schools,  free  distribu- 
tion of  school  books,  "friendly 
visitor"  relief,  parent-teachers' 
associations  and  other  branches 
of  child  welfare  work  have  all 
been  set  in  motion  by  her. 

♦*♦*♦ 

Benjamin  Ide  Wheeler. 
President  of  the  University  of 
California,  is  a  graduate  of 
Brown  University,  of  the  class 
of  1875.  His  degree  of  Doctor 
of  Philosophy  was  taken  ten 
years  later  at  the  University  of 
Heidelberg.  He  has  held  pro- 
fessorships of  comparative 
philology  and  Greek  at  Cornell 
University,  and  in  1909-10  he 
was  Theodore  Roosevelt  Pro- 
fessor at  the  University  of 
Berlin. 


William  Solotakoff,  most 
widely  known  as  the  author  of 
"Shade  Trees  in  Towns  and 
Cities,"  is  Secretary  and  Super- 
intendent of  the  Shade  Tree 
Commission  of  East  Orange. 
N.  J.,  the  work  of  which  has 
served  as  a  model  for  many 
other  American  municipalities. 
He  is  Secretary-Treasurer  of 
the  Shade  Tree  Federation  of 
New  Jersey,  and  is  a  lecturer 
and  authority  on  the  establish- 
ment and  work  of  municipal 
shade  tree  departments. 

♦♦:♦♦ 

The  journalistic  and  literary 
influence  of  Talcott  Williams 
rests  on  a  wide  basis  of  travel 
and  scholarly  experience.  Since 
1881  he  has  been  an  editorial 
writer  on  the  Phi!ade!f>liii 
Press.  He  is  Vice-President 
of  the  Pennsylvania  Society 
for  Prevention  of  Tubercu- 
losis, and  has  many  other  af- 
filiations with  modern  scien- 
tific investigation  and  civic 
progress. 


William  H.  Tolman,  social 
engineer,  is  Director  of  the 
American  Museum  of  Safety 
in  New  York  City.  In  this 
connection  ihe  is  chairman  of 
the  American  Section  of  the 
International  Congress  of 
Social  Insurance,  American 
representative  of  the  Inter- 
national Congress  on  Accident 
Prevention,  Milan,  1912,  and 
Secretary  of  the  American  sec- 
tion of  the  International 
Housing  Congress. 

♦•:♦♦ 

Lucius  E.  Wilson  is  Presi- 
dent of  the  American  Associa- 
tion of  Commercial  Execu- 
tives. He  was  Secretary  of 
the  Greater  Des  Moines 
Committee,  which  initiated 
that  city's  effective  advertising 
campaign.  For  the  last  year 
he  has  been  Secretary  of  the 
Detroit  Board  of  Commerce, 
and  in  that  time  the  Board's 
membership  has  doubled  and 
its  scope  has  greatly  increased. 


Signed  Editorials 


That  the  men  and  women  ivhose  portraits  appear  on  the  preceding  pages 
comprise  an  Advisory  Board  in  fact,  as  well  as  in  name,  is  already  evident  to  the 
readers  of  The  American  City.  In  the  last  tico  issues,  for  example,  there  vjere 
published  articles  or  communications  from  nine  of  these  Adi'isory  Board  members, 
and  items  based  on  information  furnished  by  several  others. 

Beginning  unth  the  present  issue,  this  relationship  is  made  more  intimate  and 
helpful  by  the  inauguration  of  "Signed  Editorials" — a  department  which  it  is 
planned  to  make  a  regular  feature  of  the  magazine  in  future.  That  forty-two 
specialists  are  able  to  oiTer  instructive  comments  of  much  greater  practical  value, 
in  their  respective  fields  of  activity,  than  the  editors,  of  this  journal  could  possibly 
evolve  from  their  own  inner  consciousness,  goes  without  saying.  The  American 
City's  readers  are  indeed  to  be  congratulated  on  the  expert  character  of  the  infor- 
mation thus  placed  at  their  disposal. 

But  it  is  not  only  to  its  Advisory  Board  members  that  this  journal  ozves  the 
constantly  grozving  measure  of  success  and  usefulness  which  has  come  to  its  lot. 
The  editors  are  much  indebted,  also,  to  valuable  information  and  suggestions 
freely  offered  by  The  American  City's  subscribers  'for  the  good  of  the  cause' ; 
and  they  take  this  opportunity  to  record  their  appreciation  of  the  hearty  spirit 
of  cooperation  nozv  so  generally  evident  throughout  all  branches  of  municipal  and 
civic  activity.  ^ 


A  Broader  and  Saner  City  Planning 

The  protest  which  is  voiced  by  George 
B.  Ford,  in  his  article  on  "Digging 
Deeper  into  City  Planning,"  against  the 
forget  fulness  of  fundamentals  in  empha- 
sis on  effects  that  are  superficial  and 
spectacular,  is  timely  and  well  made. 
The  argument  for  a  study  of  the  real, 
as  distinguished  from  the  showy,  prob- 
lems of  city  planning  could  hardly  have 
had  better  presentation.  That  Mr. 
Ford  is  by  training  an  architect  is  not 
the  least  significant  feature  of  his  pro- 
test. 

Happily,  his  point  of  viev/  is  coming 
to  be  widely  held.  As  he  himself  points 
out,  the  newer  city  plan  reports  are  put- 
ting increasing  emphasis  on  funda- 
mentals. The  report  for  Seattle  gives 
five  and  one-half  times  as  many  pages 
to  highways  as  it  gives  to  tiie  civic  cen- 
ter, and  seven  times  as  many  pages  to 
harbor,  port  and  waterfront.  The  Pitts- 
burgh Civic  Commission  has  brought 
out  an  elaborate  report  that  deals  with 
thoroughfares  alone.  Yet  neither  in 
Seattle  nor  in  Pittsburgh  is  there  pub- 
lic disregard  and  indifference  for  the 
spectacular  and  striking,  nor  lack  of 
ambition  and  of  means.  At  each  of 
the  National  City  Planning  Conferences 


the  fundamentals  of  better  housing  and 
increased  industrial  efficiency  have  been 
emphasized  almost  to  the  complete  ex- 
clusion of  a  consideration  of  public 
building  groups  and  architectural  monu- 
ments; and  those  conferences  are  or- 
ganized and  controlled  by  city  planners 
themselves.  The  work  in  England  and 
Germany,  in  which  the  housing  aspect 
dominates,  is  persistently  studied  by 
them ;  the  criticisms  of  the  city  planners 
of  Europe,  in  general  agreement  with 
the  thesis  of  Mr.  Ford,  are  dutifully 
laid  to  heart. 

While  no  one  can  properly  claim  the 
right  to  speak  for  the  few  American  city 
planners,  there  could  hardlv  be  denial 
to  the  claim  that  they  are  fully  conscious 
of  the  anomaly  of  grouping  public  build- 
ings in  costly  civic  centers  before  the 
problems  of  living,  work  and  play  have 
been  effectively  dealt  with.  But  it  is  a 
question  whether  the  blame  can  fairly 
be  put  on  them  alone.  Probably  Mr. 
I'ord  did  not  mean  to  be  understood  as 
doing  so. 

The  remodeling  of  cities,  and  the 
conscious  planning  of  them  in  a  compre- 
hensive way,  in  anticipation  of  future 
size  and  future  needs,  was  not  an  idea 
that    immediately    commended    itself    to 
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the  tax-paying  public.  The  most  tract- 
able wanted  to  see  results,  wished  to 
have  a  picture  to  reveal  concretely  to 
them  what  their  city  might  become ;  and 
showed  that  they  understood  best  the 
appeal  that  was  made  to  their  civic 
pride.  So  the  easiest  things  were  done 
first.  We  began  with  the  simpler  ob- 
ject lessons. 

But  little  by  little  education  has  been 
proceeding;  and  now  communities  are 
quite  commonly  taking  the  industrial 
and  social,  or,  as  Mr.  Ford  puts  it, 
the  human,  point  of  view  in  their  con- 
ception of  what  city  planning  ought  to 
mean.  There  will  be  few  to  gainsay 
his  argument,  and  many  to  make  grace- 
ful recognition  of  his  ability  and  earnest- 
ness in  expressing  it.  As  this  is  true, 
and  as  city  planners  are  keeping  pretty 
well  abreast  of  the  demand,  there  is  en- 
couragement for  the  belief  that  by  de- 
grees American  city  planning  is  enter- 
ing upon  a  new,  broader  and  saner  phase 
of  its  development.  And  yet  in  admit- 
ting this,  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that 
civic  beauty  and  splendor  have  a  worthy 
social  function  of  their  own.  He  is  a 
better  and  happier  citizen  who,  though 
he  stand  in  crowded  cars  and  live  in  a 
narrow  house,  is  conscious  that  in  ex- 
ternal aspect  his  is  "no  mean  city."  If 
the  first  American  "city  planning" — 
which  has  not  been  real  city  planning 
at  all — was  elementary  and  incongruous, 
as  it  truly  was,  it  was  still,  let  us  grant, 
worth  while. 

Charles  Mulford  Robinson. 
Rochester,  N.  Y. 

*     •*• 

The  Foundations  of  Cit\)  Planning 

In  most  logical  and  admirable  style 
Mr.  Ford  has  pointed  out  in  his  article 
I'ne  fundamental  methods  of  city  plan- 
ning. One  point,  however,  has  not  been 
emphasized  as  its  importance  would 
justify.  The  essential  difference  between 
city  planning  in  foreign  countries  and  in 
America  is  the  degree  of  control  over  the 
use  of  property  in  this  country  and  for- 
eign countries. 

The  principle  that  a  man's  home  is  his 
castle,  and  that  he  may  do  whatsoever 
he  pleases  with  his  land,  has  been  gener- 
ally accepted,  but  has  no  foundation  in 
economics  or  in  justice.    It  is  claimed  in 


this  country  that  ownership  in  private 
property  means  the  right  of  the  owner 
to  use  the  property  under  the  superficial 
area  to  which  he  has  title,  down  to  the 
center  of  the  earth  and  as  high  in  the 
sky  as  he  chooses,  regardless  of  the  ef- 
fects upon  other  people  and  property. 

Individualism  has  been  the  basic  diffi- 
culty in  securing  proper  city  planning  in 
American  cities ;  the  unwillingness  of 
people  to  subordinate  themselves  to  con- 
trol which  will  secure  the  normal  and 
economic  development  of  the  city  as  a 
whole — such  necessary  control  including 
determination  by  the  governments  as  to 
which  districts  shall  be  devoted  to  home, 
which  to  commercial  and  which  to  manu- 
facturing purposes.  The  state  must  as- 
sume its  function  and  control  and  regu- 
late the  use  of  land.  A  beginning  has 
been  made  naturally  in  tenement  house 
laws,  inadequate  as  they  are  in  every 
American  city,  and  in  building  laws. 

The  surest  and  most  direct  method  of 
securing  the  recognition  of  limitations  to 
the  rights  of  private  property  in  land  is 
the  adequate  taxation  of  land  values. 
This  is  essential  to  secure  the  economic 
development  of  a  city,  adequate  parks 
and  playgrounds  and  good  housing  at 
reasonable  rents  for  wage-earners. 

The  monumental  failure  of  housing 
reform  in  this  country  is  primarily  due 
to  the  failure  to  realize  that  the  owners 
of  land,  in  cities  especially,  are  not  en- 
titled to  the  same  current  net  profit  upon 
their  land  as  upon  their  buildings  or 
upon  their  business.  We  have  permitted 
the  industrious  and  producing  classes  in 
our  cities  to  be  discriminated  against, 
through  taxation,  in  favor  of  the  land 
owners.  This  has  made  land  owners 
avaricious  and  given  them  ascendant  and 
even  dominant  control  over  our  legisla- 
tive bodies. 

The  most  important  next  step  in  hous- 
ing reform,  as  well  as  in  the  more  com- 
])lex  problems  of  city  planning,  is  to  rec- 
ognize that  we  must  recover  for  the  com- 
munity, through  taxation,  more  of  the 
ground  rent.  When  we  do  this — but  not 
until  we  do  this — we  shall  have  the  most 
important  lever  in  securing  the  acqui- 
escence of  land  owners  in  reasonable 
housing  development  and  city  planning. 
Benjamin  C.  Marsh, 

Executive  Secretary, 
New  York  Congestion  Committee. 


Digging  Deeper  into  City  Planning* 

SThe  City  Should  Be  a  Place  Where  People  Can  Live  and  V^9V 

Work  and  Play  Suitably— Why  Not  Begin  K^ 

with  the  Fundamentals?  ^sk^ 


By  George  B.  Ford 

City  Planning  Lecturer,  Columbia  University,  New  York 


CITY  PLANNING  has  already  be- 
come of  enormous  importance  in 
America.  Interest  in  the  subject 
has  spread  to  every  corner  of  the  coun- 
try. Its  marvelous  growth,  all  within  a 
period  of  about  ten  years,  makes  it  one 
of  the  most  interesting  developments 
America  has  ever  seen.  We  are  carried 
away  with  the  almost  religious  fervor  of 
it ;  it  has  become  a  cult.  The  inspiration 
was  that  glorious  fairy  city  which  sprung 
up  almost  overnight  in  Jackson  Park,  in 
Chicago.  The  great  World's  Fair  of 
1893  aroused  the  people  of  this  country 
to  the  wonderful  possibilities  of  city 
beautification.  The  leaven  worked  slowly, 
and  it  was  not  until  about  1900  that  our 
capital  city  launched  forth  on  its  splen- 
did programme  of  development.  Then 
followed  Cleveland,  with  its  magnificent 
conception  for  a  civic  center,  and  each 
year  more  and  more  cities  fell  into  line, 
until  to-day  actually  a  hundred  cities 
have,  or  are,  taking  thought  for  their  fu- 
ture development. 

The  very  splendor  of  this  movement 
is  dazzling;  the  very  momentum  of  it 
sweeps  us  oflf  our  feet.  We  are  under- 
taking a  work  of  great  responsibility. 
With  our  city  planning  we  are  determin- 
ing the  environment  and  deeply  aflfecting 
the  lives  of  the  generations  who  will  fol- 
low us.  We  are  bound  to  carry  out  these 
developments  with  all  the  intelligence 
and  bigness  of  vision  that  we  can  muster. 
P>linded  by  the  brilliancy  of  this  move- 
ment, held  tight  in  the  thrall  of  it,  our 
treatment  of  each  new  case  has  been  one 
of  emulation  of  the  best  that  has  pre- 
ceded us.  We  have  obtained  results — 
and  great  results. 

But  in  proportion  as  we  are  con- 
scientious and  in  proportion  as  we  realize 
this    enormous    responsibility   which   is 
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resting  upon  us,  we  are  bound  to  stop 
and  take  thought.  Is  this  city  planning 
zuhich  we  are  doing  for  the  best?  Are 
we  approaching  the  subject  with  the 
same  clearness  of  vision,  with  the  same 
broadness  of  outlook,  with  the  same  keen 
scientific  study  with  which  we  have  ap- 
proached so  many  subjects  of  our  pres- 
ent-day life?  Have  we  reduced  the  sub- 
ject to  its  fundamentals?  Have  we 
really  determined  the  underlying  princi- 
ples which  must  govern  the  best  develop- 
ment of  the  modern  city?  Have  we 
analyzed  the  various  functions  of  the 
city,  and  in  particular  the  functions  of 
the  life  of  the  city  dweller,  in  so  far  as 
they  are  afifected  by  and  themselves  aflfect 
the  physical  aspects  of  the  city  itself  ? 

In  other  words,  what  is  a  city  ?  What 
is  a  city  for?  How  is  it  used?  Why 
does  a  city  exist?  Why  must  it  grow, 
and,  growing,  why  must  it  grow  in  a  par- 
ticular way?  Fascinating  problems,  all, 
and  ones  of  momentous  import. 

The  City's  Real  Function 

Reduced  to  its  essentials,  a  city  is  a 
place  where  people  live  concentratedly. 
To  live,  they  must  work  and  they  must 
play.  The  single  function  of  the  city  is 
to  make  it  a  place  where  people  can  live 
and  work  and  play  suitably.  Life  in  the 
city  should  be  as  convenient,  as  helpful, 
as  enjoyable  as  conditions  will  permit ; 
nor  should  the  city  become  a  slave  of 
conditions. 

People  must  work  to  live ;  work  is  a 
nece  sity,  and  must  be  recognized  as 
such.  That  being  the  case,  it  is  the 
bounden  duty  of  the  city  to  do  everv- 
thing  within  its  power  to  make  this  work 
as  economic  and  as  agreeable  as  possible. 

Play  is  essential  as  the  counteractive  to 
the  soul-destroying  grind  of  city  labor. 
The  stultifying  tedium  and  monotony  of 
city  toil   fast   drive  the   worker   insane 
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unless  he  can  have  a  daily  relaxation 
from  it.  Recreation  for  old  and  young 
the  city  must  provide. 

Such  are  our  bases.  They  are  the 
gerat  underlying  conditions  which  must 
direct  all  city  planning.  Any  city  devel- 
opment which  does  not  take  due  cogni- 
zance of  them  is  not  only  unscientific ;  it 
is  criminal.  It  is  a  distinct  betrayal  of 
trust. 

How,  then,  can  a  city  be  designed  so 
as  to  best  meet  these  conditions?  In 
practice,  we  find  that  transportation  of 
goods  by  water  or  by  land  is  the  one 
thing  which  most  seriously  affects  the  di- 
rection and  character  of  growth  of  a  citv  ; 
this,  in  turn,  most  seriously  affects  work- 
ing conditions.  Factories,  warehouses 
and  stores  are,  therefore,  of  primary  im- 
portance. As  the  majority  of  city- 
dwellers  are  bound  to  be  near  or  in  easy 
communication  with  their  work,  the 
problem  of  habitation  demands  the  next 
consideration.  Socially,  habitation  is  of 
first  importance  in  itself ;  in  regard  to 
city  planning  it  can  follow  the  considera- 
tion of  the  distribution  of  placer,  of  work. 
Play  follows  habitation  and  is  directly 
connected  with  it.  If  any  one  of  these 
three  fails  in  fulfilling  its  best  capabili- 
ties, the  city  falls  short  in  its  duty  to  its 
dwellers. 

Such  is  our  problem — one  of  vital  in- 
terest ;  one  which  most  deeply  affects  the 
life  of  every  one  of  us ;  a  problem  which 
demands  the  most  serious  study.  Let  us 
take  up  each  of  these  problems  in  turn 
and  analyze  them  further. 

The  Problem  of  Work 

Work  in  the  city  should  involve  the 
minimum  expenditure  of  energy  for  the 
maximum  accomplishment,  all  consistent 
with  the  greatest  enjoyment.  Modern 
life  will  not  permit  a  return  to  the  handi- 
craft age.  We  must  take  economic  con- 
ditions as  we  find  them  and  make  the 
best  of  them.  Nor  can  we  reduce  our 
methods  of  solving  these  problems  to  any 
stereotyped  formulae,  for  our  conditions 
are  never  twice  alike.  Each  case  must 
be  considered  by  itself,  but  certain  under- 
lying principles  applicable  to  all  cases 
mav  be  deduced. 

In  considering  the  location  of  places 
of  work,  transportation  by  water  and  bv 
land  is  the  main  factor.     First,  intelli- 


gent surveys  must  be  made  of  conditions 
as  they  now  exist  as  to  the  character  and 
quantity  and  relative  location  of  the  man- 
ufacturing, commercial  and  distributing 
agencies  of  the  city.  Having  thoroughly 
digested  these  facts,  and  in  view  of  the 
best  experience  of  other  cities,  plans 
should  be  determined  which  will  provide 
for  the  best,  the  most  economic  and  the 
most  practical  development  of  these 
agencies  in  the  future,  always  bearing  in 
mind  that  such  developments  must  not 
stand  in  the  way  of  the  reasonable  devel- 
opment of  the  housing  and  recreational 
facilities  of  the  city.  It  means  the  most 
painstaking  working  out  of  all  matters 
pertaining  to  harbors,  docks,  canals,  and 
waterways  in  general,  or  railway  trunk 
lines,  suburban  lines,  freight  yards, 
freight  and  passenger  terminals,  traffic 
streets,  freight  elevateds  or  subways,  and 
all  the  interrelations  between  these  vari- 
ous features.  It  means  the  consideration 
of  the  relative  location,  with  respect  to 
these  transportation  facilities  and  with 
respect  to  each  other,  of  all  sorts  and 
kinds  of  factories  and  groups  of  fac- 
tories, of  warehouses,  and  storage  places 
of  various  sorts,  of  stores,  wholesale  or 
retail,  large  or  small,  of  offices  of  various 
sorts  and  kinds,  and  of  the  various  finan- 
cial institutions  which  are  needed  in  the 
conduct  of  business. 

Homing  and  Recreation 

Although  this  work  is  of  immense  im- 
portance in  itself,  it  does  not  so  seriously 
affect  the  life  of  the  city-dweller,  and  in 
particular  his  wife  and  his  children,  as 
does  the  question  of  habitation.  A  citv 
is  worthy  just  in  proportion  as  its  habi- 
tation is  good.  A^o  city  begins  to  be  well 
planned  until  it  has  soh'ed  its  housing 
problem.  To  this  end,  the  first  thing 
that  must  be  done  is  to  make  a  careful 
survey  of  actual  housing  conditions ; 
facts  must  be  collected  by  those  who  can 
grasp  the  subject  in  a  big  way  which  will 
show  the  distribution  of  population  and 
the  conditions  of  living  in  different  sec- 
tions and  under  different  environments. 
An  intelligent  analysis  of  these  facts, 
bearing  in  mind  the  best  experience  of 
other  cities,  will  determine  a  plan  for  the 
extension  of  those  parts  of  the  town  in 
which  people  can  be  housed  to  their  best 
advantage.     A  most  difficult  problem  it 
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is,  involving  many  questions  of  social  life 
and  welfare;  but  it  is  a  problem  which 
we  must  face  with  courage,  with  sym- 
pathy, and  with  an  open  !nind,  for  so 
much  depends  on  it.  We  w\\\  find  that 
the  scientific  solution  of  it  has  a  most 
marked  effect  upon  the  direction  and 
width  of  streets,  the  size  and  shape  of 
block  and  lot  units,  and  the  general  de- 
velopment of  large  sections  of  the  city. 

Play  and  recreation  in  general  must 
be  considered  with  housing ;  the  child  or 
youth,  in  order  to  grow  normally,  must 
have  a  place  to  play  in  other  than  the 
street.  The  playground,  equipped  in 
such  a  way  as  to  satisfy  the  imagination 
of  the  child  and  the  spirit  of  adventure, 
must  be  readily  accessible  to  all ;  such 
l^laces  must  be  distributed  in  proportion 
to  the  intensity  and  character  of  the  city 
jiopulation.  Buildings  for  public  use. 
such  as  the  schools,  libraries,  museums, 
gymnasia,  swimming  baths,  and  so  forth, 
must  be  located  where  they  can  be  used 
readily ;  and,  furthermore,  the  demand 
for  social  life  on  the  part  of  grown-ups. 
the  desire  to  keep  the  family  together  as 
a  social  unit  in  recreation,  as  well  as  in 
the  home,  must  be  acceded  to  bv  making 
the  school  house  or  the  field  house,  in 
cooperation  with  these  other  public  build- 
ings, a  real  social  center  for  the  people. 
The  grouping  of  these  buildings,  with 
their  attendant  recreation  land  and  set- 
ting, becomes  a  vital  problem  for  city 
planning;  and  in  all  these  features  of 
work,  living  or  plav  thought  must  be 
taken  for  the  introduction  of  the  beauti- 
ful. For  however  practical  the  solution 
ma\-  have  been,  if  it  lacks  beauty  it  has 
shut  the  man  out  from  one  of  his  dearest 
rights.  Beautv  is  essential  to  the  com- 
plete enjoyment  of  life. 

A  Strange  Anomaly 

And  now  we  come  to  that  other  great 
consideration  of  citv  planning — the  loca- 
tion and  grouping  of  the  public  buildings 
The  administrative,  legislative  and  judi- 
cial buildings  with  their  branches  are 
located  as  best  suits  their  needs,  and 
other  things  being  equal,  where  they  will 
most  effectively  present  to  the  beholder 
the  idea  of  the  dignity  and  maiesty  of  the 
corporate  citv.  The  other  public  build- 
ings which  much  more  closely  affect  the 
lives  of  the  citv  dwellers,  such  as  the 


hospitals,  the  asylums,  the  jails,  the 
schools,  the  libraries  and  the  churches, 
will  be  located  where  they  best  serve 
their  purpose  and  the  needs  of  the  peo- 
ple ;  but  locating  these  public  buildings  or 
grouping  certain  of  them  in  civic  centers 
before  the  problems  of  living,  zuork  and 
play  have  been  effectively  solved  is  one 
of  the  strangest  anomalies  that  America 
ha-s  ever  zintnessed. 

Yet.  strange  as  it  may  seem,  this  is  just 
what  has  been  done  in  many  American 
communities.  As  we  look  through  the 
American  city  planning  reports,  splendid 
and  inspiring  as  they  are,  we  find  that 
many  of  them  have  given  their  first  con- 
sideration to  showy  superficialities — 
things  worthy  in  themselves,  but  terrify- 
ing when  we  wake  to  a  sense  of  responsi- 
bility to  our  fellow-man  and  realize  the 
rottenness  of  the  foundation  on  which 
we  build. 

What  has  been  the  keynote  of  most  of 
these  city  planning  reports?  Beauty. 
Beautiful  public  buildings,  beautiful 
squares  and  streets,  beautiful  lamp- 
posts, beautiful  parks.  The  City  Beau- 
tiful is  a  most  desirable  object,  for 
we  do  crave  beauty ;  but  can  we  with 
equanimity  stand  bv  and  help  the  city 
spend  its  money  on  these  frills  and  furbe- 
lows when  only  a  step  awav  the  hideous 
slum,  reeking  with  filth  and  disease,  rot- 
ten with  crime,  is  sapping  the  very  life- 
blood  of  the  city?  Can  we  calmly  help 
the  city  spend  on  extravagant  public 
monuments  that  money  which  has  come 
from  the  taxes  on  the  poor  man's  hovel 
while  the  worker  in  the  factory  is  rush- 
ing to  an  early  grave  because  the  city  has 
failed  to  see  its  duty  in  providing  him 
with  those  working  conditions  which  are 
his  absolute  right?  Yet  such  are  the 
questions  we  have  to  confront. 

Fortunately,  recent  city  planning  re- 
ports are  showing  more  appreciation  of 
this  responsibility.  The  Boston  Met- 
ropolitan Commission  report  of  xqoq, 
the  recent  Pittsburgh  reports,  the  Phila- 
delphia Exhibition,  and,  to  a  certain  ex- 
tent, the  Chicago,  the  T?ochester  and  New 
Haven  reports  and  others,  have  begun  to 
show  an  understanding  of  what  citv  plan- 
ninjT  really  means.  A  number  of  these 
reports  have  developed  parks  and  park 
systems,  chiefly,  however,  from  the 
standpoint  of  beauty.     A  lesser  number 
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Too   many   cities   are  planning 
magnificent  civic  centers  like  this 
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GROUP   PLAN    OF   THE    PUBLIC   BUILDINGS   OF   CLEVELAND,    OHIO 


PLAN    FOR    FOUNTAIN   AT   END    OF    MALL,    CLEVELAND,   WITH    GARDENS,    TERRACES, 
FORMAL  TREES    AND    REFLECTING   POOL 
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While  paying  too  little  attention 
to   present  conditions   like  this 
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THESE   WRETCHED    DWELLINGS   IN    CLEVELAND  HAVE   BEEN    CONDEMNED   IN    THE 
CAMPAIGN   FOR   A   MORE   BEAUTIFUL  AND   HEALTHFUL   CITY 
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of  the  more  recent  reports  have  taken  up 
the  question  of  playgrounds ;  only  five 
or  six  have  gone  into  the  matter  of  trans- 
portation and  transit;  and  only  two  or 
three  of  these  have  gone  at  it  in  anything 
like  a  big  way.  And  when  it  comes  to 
housing — that  most  vital  subject  of  all — 
practically  not  one  has  even  begun  to  deal 
with  the  problem.  Yet  we  say  that  city 
planning  is  well  launched  in  America, 
and  we  are  apt  to  think  that  we  are  lead- 
ing the  world,  little  realizing  that  the  in- 
exorableness  of  justice  will  demand  that 
we  start  all  over  again  and  begin  next 
time  with  the  fundamentals. 

When  we  think  of  the  amount  of 
money  and  the  amount  of  energy 
which  has  already  been  spent  in  Amer- 
ica in  the  last  ten  years  in  work- 
ing out  these  most  attractive  city  plans 
and  we  realize  how  far  it  has  come  from 
really  solving  the  problem  of  the  devel- 
opment of  these  cities,  it  must  make  all 
the  more  apparent  our  duty  in  the  future 
to  try  to  make  amends  to  our  fellow  citi- 
zens for  our  perverted  use  of  their  money 
in  the  past.  In  Germany  and  England 
they  are  seeing  city  planning  in  a  much 
broader  and  more  human  way,  and  this  • 
sentiment  is   spreading  rapidly.     It  has 


started   in   America  and  it  must  spread. 

As  soon  as  our  business  men  realize 
that  all  these  great  economies  which  they 
have  been  making  in  their  own  affairs 
through  elimination  of  waste  are  more 
than  counteracted  by  the  losses  occa- 
sioned in  getting  their  goods  to  and  from 
the  main  routes  of  transportation — 
losses  due  almost  exclusively  to  lack  of 
city  planning;  when  they  appreciate  that 
all  their  efforts  to  make  their  business 
efficient  are  nullified  by  the  weakened 
vitality  of  their  employees,  occasioned  'by 
wretched  working  and  living  facilities 
and  lack  of  proper  recreational  oppor- 
tunities, then  will  these  business  men, 
these  city  leaders,  get  together  and  plan 
their  cities  as  American  cities  have  never 
been  planned  before. 

And  even  apart  from  this  selfish  inter- 
est the  great  human  city  planning  is 
inevitably  coming,  for  the  social  instinct, 
the  human  instinct,  philanthropy  in  its 
broadest  sense  of  love  of  one's  fellow- 
men,  this  sense  of  cooperation  for  the 
common  good  is  growing  apace.  Evi- 
dences of  it  we  see  on  everv  hand ;  and 
so  the  city  planning  of  the  future  will  be 
one  of  the  greatest  agencies  in  the  better- 
ingf  of  human  life. 


Germany's  New  School  of  Civics 


There  was  started  last  October  in  Diissel- 
dorf  what  is  probably  the  first  school  in  the 
world  for  the  comprehensive  study  of  civil 
administration  and  development.  It  grew 
out  of  an  address  given  last  June  by  a  pro- 
fessor of  Bohn  University  before  a  gath- 
ering of  the  officials  of  the  Rhine  cities;  the 
subject  was  the  development  of  the  city  offi- 
cials' duties  and  posibilities,  and  brought 
out  particularly  the  fact  that  no  good  place 
existed  where  such  officials  could  study  the 
theoretical  side  of  their  subject. 

The  city  fathers  of  Diisseldorf,  and  in 
particular  the  head  of  the  Statistical  Bu- 
reau, Otto  Most,  concluded  that  a  school  for 
the  instruction  of  city  officials  should  be 
founded  in  Diisseldorf.  It  was  started  with 
a  budget  of  $5,000,  which  money  was  paid 
out  of  the  city  treasury;  was  to  be  run  by 
a  board  of  curators,  which  consisted  of  the 
Mayor  and  six  city  officials,  and  a  board  of 
directors   consisting  of   the   teachers,   who 


were  partly  from  the  University  and  partly 
city  officials. 

The  curriculum  was  to  consist  of  two 
three-months  semesters  each  year ;  the  sub- 
jects taught  included  all  matters  pertain- 
ing to  the  legal,  economic,  social  and  en- 
gineering phases  of  city  administration  and 
development.  Attention  was  to  be  devoted 
to  working  out  the  larger  relations  between 
the  state  and  the  city,  including  a  study  and 
comparison  of  their  relative  functions,  with 
reference  in  particular  to  police  and  taxing 
powers. 

The  study  was  to  be  undertaken  partly  by 
lectures  with  discussions  and  examinations, 
and  partly  by  practical  experience,  in  the 
different  city  offices  themselves.  Those  who 
wished  to  take  the  course  for  a  diploma 
had-  to  be  high  school  graduates  or  to  have 
passed  the  equivalent  examinations  for  an 
officer's  grade  in  the  German  army,  or  had 
to  have  a  certain  number  of  years  of  prac- 
tical experience  as  city  officials. 


American  and  European  Water-Fronts 


The  Squalor  and  Ugliness  of  the  One  are  in  Contrast  to  the  Convenience 

and  Beauty  of  the  Other 


PROVIDEN'CE,   R.   I.,  THE  HEAn  OF   X.WIGATIOX   OF   NARRAGAXSETT   BAY 


Courtesy  Rhode  Island  Chapter,  American  Institute  of  Architects 

ROUEX,    FRANCE,   THE   HEAD    Oj-    STEAMJiHIP   XAVIGAJIOX    OX    THE.    SEIXE 
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Distinct  and  Charming  Features  of  American  Parks 


The  Formal  Garden  and  the  Woodland  Road 


LAWN    AND    FLOWER    BEDS    IN    WRIGHT    PARK,    TACOMA 
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A  WATER   VIEW   IN    MIDDLESEX   FELLS,   BOSTON 


The  Best  Species  oi  Trees  for.  City   Streets 

Opinions  from  City  Foresters  and  Shade  Tree  CommissioneqE* 
in  Ten  Representative  Cities — A  Thorough  Knoswl-   ' 
edge   of    Local    Conditions"  Esseftial 


"If  yon  zvcre  asked  to  select  the  six  spe- 
cies of  trees  best  adapted  for  planting  in 
the  residential  streets  of  your  city,  what 
species  zvould  yon  choose,  and  why?" 

The  accompanying  table  has  been  com- 
piled from  replies  received  from  ten  repre- 
sentative city  foresters  and  shade  tree  com- 
missioners to  the  above  question  submitted 
to  them  by  the  editor  of  The  American 
City. 

As  each  forester  was  given  six  votes,  a 
total  of  sixty  choices  was  recorded;  the 
highest  possible  number  of  votes  for  any 
one  species  of  tree  being  ten.  Irrespective 
of  the  order  of  choice,  the  highest  total 
number  of  votes  went  to  the  Norway  maple, 
with  nine  counts  to  its  credit.  The  second 
on  the  list  is  the  American  elm,  with  seven 
votes,  and  the  red  oak  follows  closely  with 
six  votes. 

Considered  from  the  point  of  view  of  the 
combined  number  of  first  and  second  choices 
recorded  in  their  favor,  the  three  trees  most 
highly  regarded  by  this  jury  of  experts  are 
the  Oriental  plane,  Norway  maple  and  Ameri- 


can elm.  each  of  which  received  four  such 
votils...  Taking  the  first  choice  votes  alone, 
o^Jthe  American  elm  heads  the  list  with  four 
counts,  and  the  Oriental  plane  with  three. 
The  largest  number  of  second  selections 
went  to  the  Norway  maple  with  three,  and 
the  sugar  maple  with  two  second  choice 
votes. 

The  ten  foresters  whose  cooperation  has 
made  possible  the  compilation  cri  this  ar- 
ticle are  the  following: 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y. — J.  J.  Levison,  Master  of 
Forestry. 

Buffalo,  N.  Y— H.  B.  Filer,  City  Forester. 

Cleveland,  O. — George  Rettig,  Landscape 
Architect. 

Chicago,  111. — J.  H.  Prost,  City  Forester. 

East  Orange,  N.  J. — William  Solotaroff, 
Superintendent  Shade  Tree  Commission. 

Grand  Rapids,  Mich. — Hugh  E.  Lynch,  City 
Forester. 

New  Orleans,  La. — E.  Baker,  Superintendent 
Parking  Commission. 

St.  Louis,  Mo. — Julius  Koenig,  City  Forester. 

Washington,  D.  C. — Trueman  Lanham,  Su- 
perintendent Trees  and  Parkings. 

West  Newton,  Mass. — Charles  I.  Bucknam, 
Forest  Commissioner. 


Norway  Maple 

(Acer  platanoides) 

American  Elm 

(Uhnns  americana) 

Red  Oak 

(Quercus  rubra,  or 
Otierciis  coccinea) 

Oriental  Plane  (or 
European  Sycamore) 

(Ptatanits   oricntalis) 

European  Linden 

(Tilia'  europoea) 

Cleveland   (1) 
Kast  Orange   (2) 
Brooklyn   (2) 

Washington    (1) 
West  Newton   (1) 
Buffalo  (1) 
Chicago  1) 
Grand    Rapids    (4) 
New   Orleans   (4) 
East  Orange    (6) 

Brooklyn  (3) 
Washington    (4) 
St.   Louis  (5) 
Buffalo  (5) 
Chicago    (6) 
(Jrand  Rapid-s  (P) 

East  Orange   (1) 
Brooklyn  (1)     , 
St.  Louis  (1)     • 
Washington    (2) 
Cleveland    (4) 

Buffalo  "(4) 
East  Orange  (4) 
Brooklyn  (6) 

Grand  Rapids  (2) 
.St.  Louis   (3) 

American  Linden 

I'.uffalo   (3) 
West  Newton  (3) 

American  Sycamore 

(Platanus  acci- 
dent alis) 

(Tilia    americana) 

Chicago   (4) 
Washington  (5). 

Pin  Oak 

(Quercus  palustris) 

East  Orange  (3) 
Washington    (3) 
St.  Louis   (4) 
Buffalo    (6) 
Cleveland   (   6) 

Chicago   (3) 

Scotch  Elm 

(Ulmus  campestris) 

New  Orleans   (3) 
Chicago  (5) 

■ 

- 

Qingka 

Sugar  Maple 

Buffalo   (2) 
Cleveland   (3) 
Brooklyn    (4) 

(Gingko  biloba) 

(or  Rock  Maple) 

(Acer  saccharum) 

White  Ash 

(Fra.rinus    aiuericana) 

Brooklyn    (5) 
W^est  Newton  (6) 

Camphor 

(Officinalis   camphora) 

New  Orleans    (5) 

Chicago    (2)     / 
West  Newton   (5) 

Grand  Rapids  (1) 
Cleveland    (2) 

Live  Oak 

(Quercus     virginiana) 

Hardy  Catalpa 

(Catalpa  speciosa) 

West  Newton  (4) 

West  Newton   (2) 
East  Orange  (5) 
Washington    (6) 

Water  Oak 

(Quercus    nigra) 

New  Orleans  (2) 

New  Orleans  (1) 

Cleveland  (5) 

Red  Maple 

(Acer  rubrum) 

Soft  Maple 

(Acer  saccharinum) 

White  Oak 

(Quercus  alba) 

Grand  Rapids  (6) 

Paper  Mulberry 

(Broussnetia 
papyrifera) 

Ligustum  (or  Privit) 

(Ligustrum 
japonicum) 

St.  Louis  (2) 

Grand  Rapids  (3) 

St.  Louis  (6) 

New  Orleans  (6") 

ORDER  OF  CHOICE  SHOWN  BY   FIGURES   IN  PARENTHESES 
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STREET    OF    FIVE-YEAR-OLD    PIN    OAK 


IN    i-.AST   ()l^\^ (,!■..    \.    I 


It  should  be  made  clear  that  each  of  these 
men  was  asked  for  an  expression  of  opinion 
as  to  the  best  species  of  trees  for  his  oivii 
city,  and  that  their  recommendations  should 
not  be  regarded  as  applying  to  cities  hav- 
ing marked  differences  in  soil,  climate,  and 
other  conditions  affecting  the  growth  and 
life  of  shade  trees.  Many  trees  which  give 
excellent  satisfaction  in  New  Orleans,  for 
example,  would  be  of  little  or  no  value  in 
St.  Louis  or  Buffalo.  It  is  believed,  how- 
ever, that  the  accompanying  table  and  the 
comments  which  follow  will  prove  of  in- 
terest to  municipal  officials  and  civic  organ- 
izations in  many  cities  where  conditions  are 
similar  to  those  existing  in  the  cities 
enumerated.  Every  municipality  should,  of 
course,  have  a  really  capable  shade  tree 
commission  or  city  forester,  trained  by  ob- 
servation and  experience  to  solve  problems 
as  they  arise,  and  to  make  selections  accord- 
ing to  the  several  conditions  he  encounters, 
without  undue  regard  to  what  may  be  con- 
sidered best  elsewhere. 

The  beautiful  effects  made  possible  by  the 
proper  planting  of  one  species  of  tree  on  a 
street  are  shown  in  the  accompanying  il- 
lustrations. For  the  photographs  from 
which  these  engravings  were  made  The 
American  City  is  indebted  to  J.  J.  Levison. 
City    Forester    of    Brooklyn    and    Queens, 


and  to  William  Solotaroff,  of  East  Orange, 
N.  J.,  in  whose  book  on  "Shade  Trees  in 
Towns  and  Cities"  (Copyright,  1911)  three 
of  these  pictures  were  published. 

In  certain  cities  too  much  time  and  effort 
have  been  expended  in  the  removal  of  pop- 
lar and  other  short-lived  trees  and  in  re- 
planting for  individuals.  As  a  general  rule, 
it  is  believed  that  more  satisfactory  results 
can  be  secured  by  concentrated  efforts  on 
the  planting  of  entire  streets  where  the  resi- 
dents will  permit  the  removal  of  all  the 
undesirable  trees. 

The  reasons  given  by  some  of  the  above- 
mentioned  foresters  for  favoring  certain 
species  of  trees  will  be  found  of  interest. 
For  convenience,  most  of  the  following  ex- 
tracts from  their  letters  have  been  grouped 
by  trees  rather  than  by  cities,  the  name  of 
the  city  from  which  the  information  wa.^ 
received  being,  however,  indicated  in  each 
case. 

The_  A  merican  Elm 

"I  would  recommend  planting  the  Amer- 
ican or  white  elm  on  wide  streets.  It  is  a 
long-lived  tree,  and  the  elm-leaf  beetle  has  no 
terrors  for  us,  as  we  handle  it  economically 
and  very  successfully.  When  elm  trees  are 
planted  I  favor  planting  them  75  feet  apart 
with  a  Carolina  poplar  tree  planted  between 
them.  The  poplar  grows  very  quickly  and  fur- 
nishes   shade    while    the    elms    are    growing. 
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Wlien  tlic  elm  trees  arc  well  along  the  poplar 
trees  may  be  removed  entirely  from  the  street, 
allowing  the  elm  trees  to  mature  properly." — 
IVest  Newton    (First  Choice). 

"The  American  elm  is  first  and  foremost 
in  this  section  because  of  its  beauty  and  grace- 
fulness as  a  street  tree  and  its  freedom  from 
insect'  pests.  We  are  not  troubled  with  the 
elm-leaf  beetle  or  the  leopard  moth,  which 
raises  havoc  with  the  American  elms  in  the 
eastern  cities.  Then  we  have  a  heavy  clay  soil, 
which  is  the  natural  soil  for  the  elm  to  grow 
and  thrive  in." — Buffalo   (First  Choice). 

"For  broad  streets  or  avenues  few  trees 
compare  with  the  American  elm  for  beauty. 
The  susceptibility  of  the  tree  to  insect  at- 
tack, however,  should  make  one  cautious  in 
selecting  this  species,  unless  there  will  be 
ample  provision  to  combat  its  many  enemies." 
— East  Orange  (Sixth  Choice). 

Noriva^  Maple 

"The  Norway  maple  appears  to  be  the  best 
maple  that  we  have  for  street  use.  It  with- 
stands city  conditions  well,  and  seems  to  have 
remarkable  resistance  to  insect  attack.  It  is 
hardy  and  easily  transplanted.  It  is  always 
rich  in  appearance,  and  looks  attractive  on  a 
street  when  other  trees  begin  to  show  J:he 
waning  of  summer.  It  puts  forth  its  leaves 
earlier  in  the  spring  and  retains  its  verdure 
later  in  the  season  than  our  native  maples." — 
Fast  Orange   (Second   Choice). 

"This  ideal  shaped  tree  has  few  insect  en- 
emies and  requires  little  attention  when  once 
established." — St.  Louis  (Third  Choice). 

"On  streets  where  electric  light  wires  have 


not  been  placed  below  ground,  the  Norway 
maple  is  to  be  recommended,  as  the  trees 
can  be  easily  headed  in  to  remain  under  the 
wires." — JVest  Neivton    (Third  Choice). 

"The  Norway  maple  is  far  superior  to  any 
of  the  other  maples  for  city  use  in  soils  that 
are  fairly  well  drained.  We  are  using  it  to 
some  extent  here  in  Buffalo,  but  it  should  be 
planted  only  on  very  wide  streets,  or  streets 
where  the  houses  stand  back  quite  a  distance 
from  the  pavement  and  at  a  good  distance 
apart,  as  the  foliage  is  so  dense  that  it  im- 
pedes free  circulation  of  air,  making  the  liv- 
ing conditions  damp  and  unhealthy,  unless  it 
is  properly  spaced." — Buffalo    (Third  Choice). 

Sugar  Maple 

"The  sugar  maple  is  one  of  the  most  beau- 
tiful and  symmetrical  of  our  native  trees. 
When  growing  in  the  open  or  on  a  street  it 
sends  out  stout,  upright  branches  ten  or  twelve 
feet  from  the  ground,  forming,  while  the 
tree  is  young,  a  narrow,  egg-shaped  head, 
which  ultimately  spreads  into  a  broad,  round- 
topped  dome.  While  naturally  the  sugar  maple 
is  very  beautiful,  it  needs  a  great  deal  of  care 
to  make  it  thrive  in  a  city.  It  is  subject  to 
insect  pests,  and  needs  watering  during  the 
summer,  as  the  foliage  is  very  sensitive  to 
drought." — East  Orange  (Fifth  Choice). 

Oriental  Plane  (or  European  Sycamore) 

"The  Oriental  plane  is,  by  far,  the  street 
tree  of  the  world.  It  does  better  than  any  other 
species,  both  in  this  country  and  in  Europe.  It 
is  perfectly  hardy,  grows  a  straight  stem,  forms 
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a  symmetrical,  compact  and  round  head.  It 
has  the  advantage  of  the  rapid  growth  of  the 
white  maple  and  the  Carolina  poplar,  and  pos- 
sesses none  of  their  many  defects.  It  with- 
stands city  conditions  better  than  most  other 
trees." — East  Orange  (First  Choice). 

"This  tree  naturally  has  a  symmetrical  form 
and  therefore  requires  little  pruning;  on  ac- 
count of  its  tough  wood  can  withstand  storms 
and  does  not  easily  succumb  to  the  abuses 
to  which  a  street  tree  is  exposed." — St.  Louis 
(First  Choice). 

"Hardy  and  adapted  to  unfavorable  soil, 
moisture  and  atmospheric  conditions." — 
Brooklyn   (First  Choice). 

"European  Linden 

"In  beauty,  symmetry  and  grace  few  trees 
surpass  or  equal  the  European  linden  or  its 
varieties,  like  the  Crimean  linden  and  the 
silver-leaved  linden.  These  trees  grow  per- 
fectly straight,  the  trunk  and  main  limbs  are 
subdivided  into  a  great  many  twigs  forming 
a  compact,  oval  head.  Tte  European  linden 
withstands  city  conditions  better  than  the 
American  linden,  and  preserves  the  natural 
beauty  of  its  foliage  later  in  the  season.  It 
grows  into  a  medium-sized  shapely  tree,  and 
is  especially  adapted  for  narrow  streets." — 
East  Orange  (Fourth  Choice). 

f-    "The  European  linden  will  grow  well  in  the 
■  ^'ore   congested    sections   of   the   city   where 

"other  varieties  fail.  It  does  well  in  a  variety 
of  soils  and  can  withstand  the  excessive 
drouths  which  occur  on  many  paved  streets. 
It  also  does  well  in  smoky  sections." — Buffalo 
(Fourth  Choice). 

"When  it  can  get  a  reasonable  amount  of 
moisture  the  European  linden  produces  a  v^ell- 
formed  shade  tree." — Brooklyn  (Sixth 
Choice).  ;.    .. 


Pin  Oak 

"The  pin  oak  tree  is  of  rapid  growth,  is 
strong,  durable  and  beautiful  and  has  few 
insect  enemies.  It  is  planted  more  extensively 
than  the  other  oaks.  Its  characteristic  pyra- 
midal form  distinguishes  it  from  most  decidu- 
ous trees.  It  preserves  the  central  stem.  The 
branches  are  slender.  Its  deeply  cut,  light 
green,  shining  leaves  give  the  foliage  a  mass- 
ing that  is  fernlike  in  grace." — East  Orange 
(Third  Choice). 

"Its  decided  foliage  and  clean  habits  recom- 
mend the  pin  oak  for  at  City  tree." — St.  Louis 
(Fourth  Choice).  - 

Red  Oak 

"The  red  oak  is  the  fastest  growing  of 
our  oaks,  little,  attacked  by  insects  and  endures 
a  good  deal  'hi  drought." — 5"^.  Louis  (Fifth 
Choice). 

"Long-lived,  fastest-growing  and  least  fas- 
tidious of  -the  oaks." — Brooklyn  (Third 
Choice).  ^. 

"The  red  oal<  and  pin  oak  are  selected  as 
being  the  two.^  best  types  of  oaks  for  street 
purposes.  They  are  fairly  fast  growers  and 
are  comparatively  free  from  insect  pests. 
They  also  have  a  varied  beauty  in  the  late 
autumn  which  we  do  not  get  from  other  street 
trees." — Buffalo   (Fifth  Choice). 

Brief  Comments  on  Other  Species  ,. 
Paper  MuLBERRv;**r^_This  rapid  growWig 
tree,  with  its  tropical  foliage,  on  which  we 
know  of  no  insect  to  feed,  is  unsurpassable 
where  a  low  tree  is  desired,  especially  where 
there  are  overhead  wires,  its  spreading 
branches  producing  the  required  shade  with- 
out interfering  with  the  wires.  Another  good 
feature  is  that  its  leaves  do  not  drop  until 
killed  by  frost." — 5"^.  Louis  (Sixth  Choice). 
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Scotch  Elm — "The  Scotch  elm  is  selected 
because  of  its  compact  shape,  its  relative  hard- 
ness to  withstand  poor  atmospherical  condi- 
tions, such  as  smoke  and  gas,  its  freedom  of 
growth  in  a  variety  of  soils,  its  freedom  from 
insect  pests  and  the  fact  that  it  holds  its 
foliage  until  very  late  in  the  autumn." — 5m/- 
falo  {Second  Choice). 

GiNGKO — "Free  from  insects  and  disease, 
and  if  planted  close  enough  makes  a  good 
avenue  tree." — Brooklyn  {Fifth  Choice). 

Trees  Which  Succeed  in  New  Orleans 

The  live  oak,  because  it  is  a  native,  an  ever- 
green, and  thrives  well  under  city  conditions. 

The  water  oak,  because  it  is  a  native,  a  good 
street  tree,  and,  though  not  an  evergreen,  holds 
a  large  proportion  of  its  leaves  during  win- 
ter. 

The  sycamore,  because  with  its  rapid  growth 
fine  results  are  obtained  in  the  shortest  time. 

The  elm,  because  of  its  graceful  habit  and 
generally  acknowledged  appropriateness  for 
street  planting. 

The  camphor,  because  it  is  a  decidedly  at- 
tractive^, evergreen  tree  of  medium  size  and 
does  well  on  city  streets. 

The  ligustrum,  or  privit,  because  of  its  ex- 
cellence as  a  small  evergreen  tree  for  street 
planting. 

Soil  and  Atmospheric  Conditions  Considered 

"Under  the  best  soil  and  atmospheric  con- 
ditions I  would  favor  the  Norway  maple, 
owing  to  its  habit  of  growth  and  freedom 
from  insect  pests.  The  rock  maple  and 
Scotch  elm  have  also  given  good  satisfaction 
in  such  localities. 

"In  less  favorable  locations.  Oriental  syca- 


more and  catalpa  speciosa  have  been  used 
successfully.  In  the  very  worst  districts  the 
tree  of  heaven  (ailanthus  glandulosa)  has 
been  planted,  but  not  very  extensively. 

"Although  we  have  never  used  any  oaks 
in  street-tree  planting,  good  results  have  been 
obtained  along  our  boulevards  by  using  pin 
oak  and  scarlet  oak. 

"We  do  not  favor  the  planting  of  silver 
maple,  horse  chestnut,  linden  or  willow  trees. 
The  poplar  is  also  forbidden." — (Cleveland). 

27  Years'  Experience  in   Washington 

"After  an  experience  of  twenty-seven  years 
of  superintending  operations  in  the  Trees  and 
Parkings  Division  of  Washington,  D.  C,  I 
would  name  the  following  as  the  best  varieties 
of  trees  adapted  for  planting  residential  streets : 
The  American  elm,  the  Oriental  plane,  the  pin 
oak,  the  red  oak,  the  Norway  maple  and  the 
sugar  maple.  I  might  add  that  the  American 
linden  and  the  gingko  do  well  here  and  are  ex- 
tensively used. 

"The  planting  of  Carolina  poplars,  Athen- 
ian poplars,  silver  maples,  ash-leaf  maples  and 
the  honey  locusts  has  been  abandoned.  They 
have  been  found  to  be  short-lived,  their 
branches  easily  broken  by  brisk  winds  and 
altogether  unsuited  for  street  planting. 

"The  planting  of  the  pin  and  red  oaks  has 
been  in  vogue  for  some  twenty  years  in  this 
city  and  is  in  high  favor  with  the  Commis- 
sioners of  the  District  of  Columbia  and  resi- 
dents generally.  The  opinion  that  oak  trees, 
are  of  slow  growth  when  transplanted  has 
been  found  to  be  erroneous,  as  they  make  much 
more  rapid  progress  than  the  hardwood 
maples,  Norway  and  sugar." 

Trueman  Lanham, 

Supt.   Trees  and  Parkings,   Washington,  D.   C. 


A  STREET  IN  WASHINGTON.  D.   C,  PLANTED  WITH   ELMS  NOW  30   YEARS  OLD 


The  Initiative  and  Referendum 


Legislation  by  Popular  Vote,  as  Viewed   by  the  Supreme  Court,  the  President  of   the 
United  States  and  by  Three  Leading  Presidential  Candidates 


IN  a  unanimous  opinion  rendered  Febru- 
ary 19,  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States  refused  to  declare  the  ini- 
tiative and  referendum  unconstitutional. 
The  decision  had  been  awaited  with  much 
interest  both  by  those  who  believe  and  by 
those  who  do  not  believe  in  these  methods 
of  direct  legislation  as  applied  to  municipal 
and  state  government.  The  test  case  on 
which  the  opinion  was  based  was  that  of 
an  Oregon  corporation  which  had  refused 
to  pay  taxes  assessed  under  a  law  passed  as 
a  result  of  the  initiative  and  referendum  in 
that  state.  The  main  contention  of  the  at- 
torneys for  the  corporation  was  that  legis- 
lation by  the  initiative  and  referendum  was 
not  a  republican  form  of  government,  such 
as  is  guaranteed  by  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States. 

In  its  unanimous  opinion  read  by  Chief 
Justice  White,  the  Supreme  Court  held  that 

"the  issues  presented  in  their  very  essence 
are  and  have  long  since  by  this  court  been 
definitely  determined  to  be  political  and 
governmental  and  embraced  within  the 
scope  of  the  powers  conferred  vipon  Con- 
gress and  not  therefore  within  the  reach  of 
judicial  power.  It  follows  that  the  case  pre- 
sented is  not   within   our  jurisdiction." 

It  will  thus  be  observed  that  the  Supreme 
Court  in  its  decision  did  not  attempt  to  pass 
on  the  merits  of  the  initiative  and  referen- 
dum as  methods  of  legislation,  but  merely 
declared  the  whole  question  to  be  political 
in  character,  not  cognizable  by  the  judicial 
power,  but  committed  by  the  constitution 
to  the  judgment  of  Congress. 

In  view  of  this  decision,  and  of  the  con- 
stantly increasing  extent  to  which  the  ini- 
tiative and  referendum  are  being  embodied 
in  state  constitutions  and  in  city  charters, 
it  seems  hardly  likely  that  any  serious  at- 
tempt will  be  made  by  the  federal  govern- 
ment to  oppose  these  methods  of  supple- 
menting municipal  and  state  legislative  en- 
actments. 

Thus  freed  from  the  possibility  of  nulli- 
fication by  the  supreme  court,  the  further 
extension  of  the  initiative  and  referendum 
depends  entirely  on  the  judgment  of  the 
electorate    as    to    whether    such    extension 
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would  aid  in  the  enacting  of  more  efficient 
laws  for  the  administration  of  state  and 
municipal  affairs.  The  nation-wide  im- 
portance of  this  subject  is  indicated  by  the 
attention  given  to  the  initiative  and  refer- 
endum in  the  recent  speeches  of  President 
Taft  and  of  the  leading  presidential  candi- 
dates. As  a  matter  of  record,  and  for  pur- 
poses of  comparison,  extracts  from  four 
such  expressions  of  opinion  are  here  pub- 
lished : 

President  Taft's  Opinion  of  Direct 
Legislation 

"There  are  those  who  look  upon  the  present 
situation  as  one  full  of  evil  and  corruption 
and  as  a  tyranny  of  concentrated  wealth,  and 
who,  in  apparent  despair  at  any  ordinary  rem- 
edy, are  seeking  to  pull  down  those  "things 
which  have  been  regarded  as  the  pillars  of  the 
temple  of  freedom  and  representative  govern- 
ment and  to  reconstruct  our  whole  society  on 
some  new  principle,  not  definitely  formulated, 
and  with  no  intelligent  or  intelligible  forecast 
of  the  exact  constitutional  and  statutory  re- 
sults to   be  attained. 

"With  the  effort  to  make  the  selection  of 
candidates,  the  enactment  of  legislation,  and 
the  decision  of  courts  to  depend  on  the  mo- 
mentary passions  of  a  people  necessarily  in- 
differently informed  as  to  the  issues  presented, 
and  without  the  opportunity  to  them  for  time 
and  study  and  that  deliberation  that  gives  se- 
curity and  common  sense  to  the  government  of 
the  people,  such  extremists  would  hurry  us  in- 
to a  condition  which  could  find  no  parallel  ex- 
cept in  the  French  Revolution  or  in  that  bub- 
bling anarchy  that  once  characterized  the 
South  American  Republics.  Such  extremists 
are  not  progressives — they  are  political  emo- 
tionalists or  neurotics,  who  have  lost  that 
sense  of  proportion,  that  clear  and  candid 
consideration  of  their  own  weaknesses  as  a 
whole,  and  that  clear  perception  of  the  ne- 
cessity for  checks  upon  hasty  popular  action 
which  made  our  people  who  fought  the  Rev- 
olution and  who  drafted  the  Federal  Consti- 
tution the  greatest  self-governing  people  that 
the  world  ever  knew." — From  President  Taft's 
Speech  before  the  Republican  Club  of  the 
City  of  Ni'tv  York,  Feb.  12,  1912. 

"I  believe  that  a  referendum  under  certain 
conditions  and  limitations  in  the  subdivisions 
of  a  state  on  certain  issues  may  be  helpful  and 
useful,  but  as  applied  to  our  national  govern- 
ment it  is  entirely  impracticable."  —  From 
Speech  of  Mr.  Taft  before  the  Buckeye  Club 
at  Columbus.  Ohio,  August  19,  1907. 
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Ex-President  Roosevelt's  'View 

"I  believe  in  the  initiative  and  the  referen- 
dum, which  should  be  used  not  to  destroy  rep- 
resentative government,  but  to  correct  it 
whenever  it  becomes  misrepresentative.  Here 
again  I  am  concerned  not  with  theories  but 
with  actual  facts.  If  in  any  state  the  people 
are  themselves  satisfied  with  their  present  rep- 
resentative system,  then  it  is  of  course  their 
right  to  keep  that  system  unchanged ;  and  it  is 
nobody's  business  but  theirs.  But  in  actual 
practice  it  has  been  found  in  very  many  states 
that  legislative  bodies  have  not  been  respon- 
sive to  the  popular  will.  Therefore  I  believe 
that  the  state  should  provide  for  the  possi- 
bility of  direct  popular  action  in  order  to 
make  good  such  legislative  failure. 

"The  power  to  invoke  such  direct  action, 
both  by  initiative  and  by  referendum,  should 
be  provided  in  such  fashion  as  to  prevent  its 
being  wantonly  or  too  frequently  used.  I  db 
not  believe  that  it  should  be  made  the  easy 
or  ordinary  way  of  taking  action.  In  the 
great  majority  of  cases  it  is  far  better  that 
action  on  legislative  matters  should  be  taken 
by  those  specially  delegated  to  perform  the 
task ;  in  other  words,  that  the  work  should 
be  done  by  the  experts  chosen  to  perform  it. 
But  where  the  men  thus  delegated  fail  to  per- 
form their  duty,  then  it  should  be  in  the  power 
of  the  people  themselves  to  perform  the  duty." 
— From  Mr.  Roosevelt's  speech  at  Columbus, 
Ohio,  Feb.  21,    1912. 

The  Opinion  of  Governor  Harmon  of  Ohio 

"I  am  not  convinced  that  the  initiative  and 
referendum,  applied  generally  to  subjects  of 
legislation,  would  be  an  improvement  on  our 
system  of  government  by  representatives, 
which,  while  it  has  shortcomings  like  all  hu- 
man institutions,  I  do  not  believe  has  proved 
a  failure. 

"These  shortcomings  are  doubtless  the  chief 
cause  of  the  continued  advocacy  of  direct  leg- 
islation, and  if  it  could  be  confined  to  their 
correction  or  prevention  there  would  be  less 
ground  for  doubt  about  the  desirability  of  it. 
But  it  seems  to  be  conceded  that  such  limita- 
tion is  not  practicable. 

"A  somewhat  wide  experience,  as  well  as 
observation,  has  taught  me  that  government, 
in  all  its  branches,  is  a  complicated  and  diffi- 
cult business  which  requires  careful  study  and 
close  attention,  besides  the  consideration  of 
many  things  in  the  doing  of  each  one.  And  my 
doubt  is  whether  these  essentials  can  or  would 
be  supplied  by  a  large,  busy  and  widely  sep- 
arated body  of  electors  acting  directly  in 
matters  of  general  legislation. 

"I  believe  the  work  of  legislation  can  be 
properly  done  only  by  bodies  small  enough  for 
each  member  to  get  the  advantage  of  confer- 
ence, debate  and  deliberation,  with  the  con- 
currence of  both  required  and  absolute  rules 
to  prevent  hasty  action  by  either,  as  well  as 
final  approval  by  another  and  independent 
actor  in  the  proceedings.  This  is  one  of  the 
main  features  which  made  our  government  a 
'broad  and  liberal  democracy,'  but  'com- 
patible with  ingrained  respect  for  parliamen- 


tary   methods    and    constitutional    checks,'    as 
has  been  well  described. 

"However,  I  believe  that,  in  actual  prac- 
tice, this  change  would  not  fully  justify  either 
the  fears  of  its  opponents  or  the  hopes  of  its 
advocates.  If  it  will  work  well  anywhere  it 
ought  to  do  so  in  our  municipalities.  For 
myself,  I  think  we  should  await  the  result  of  a 
fair  trial  in  our  cities  and  villages  before  mak- 
ing statewide  the  operation  of  so  radical  a 
change  in  our  methods." — From  Governor 
Harmon's  address  to  the  Ohio  Constitutional 
Convention,  Feb.  8,  191 2. 

Governor  Woodrow  Wilson  on  the  Initiative, 
Referendum  and  Recall 

"In  the  first  place,  with  regard  to  my  own 
state  of  mind,  I  surrendered  to  the  facts,  as 
every  candid  man  must.  My  whole  pre-posses- 
sion — my  whole  reasoning — was  against  these 
things.  But  when  I  came  into  contact  with 
candid,  honest,  public  spirited  men  who  could 
speak  (with  regard,  for  example,  to  Oregon) 
from  personal  observation  and  experience, 
they  floored  me  flat  with  their  narration  of 
what  had  actually  happened.  I  found  in  the 
men  who  had  advocated  these  things,  who  had 
put  them  into  operation,  and  who  had  accom- 
plished things  by  them,  not  critics  or  opponents 
of  representative  government,  but  men  who 
were  eager  to  restore  it  where  it  had  been 
lost,  and  who  had  taken — successfully  taken — 
these  means  to  recover  for  the  people  what 
they  had  unquestional^ly  lost — control  of  their 
own  affairs. 

"In  short,  they  were  not  trying  to  change 
our  institutions.  The  initiative,  referendum 
and  recall  were  to  their  eyes  (as  they  are  to 
mine)  merely  a  means  to  an  end — that  end 
l^eing  the  restoration  of  the  control  of  public 
opinion.  Where  opinion  already  controls, 
where  there  is  now  actual,  genuine  representa- 
tive government,  they  are  not  necessary.  Each 
State  must  judge  for  itself.  I  do  not  see  how 
it  could  be  made  a  subject  of  national  policy. 
The  people  will,  in  my  opinion,  demand  these 
measures  only  where  they  are  manifestly 
necessary  to  take  legislation  and  the  control 
of  administrative  action  away  from  special, 
hopelessly  entrenched  interests.  They  are  no 
general  or  universal  panaceas  ! 

"The  recall  of  judges  I  am  absolutely  against, 
and  always  have  been.  It  is  a  remedy  for  a 
symptom,  not  for  a  disease — the  disease  being 
the  control  of  the  system  by  influences  which 
general  opinion   has   ceased  to  control. 

"It  interested  me  very  much  to  find  that 
even  in  Oregon  literally  no  one  thought  of 
these  new  methods  of  action  as  a  substitute 
for  representative  institutions,  ])ut  only  as  a 
means  of  stimulation  and  control.  They  are 
as  devoted  to  the  idea  of  our  representative 
institutions  as  we  are — and  are  bent  upon 
realizing  these  ideas  in  practice.  That  is  their 
conscious  object. 

"As  for  the  recall,  it  is  seldom  used  outside 
the  municipalities.  I  do  not  remember  an  in- 
stance of  its  use  on  a  State  officer.  It  is  merely 
'a  gun  behind  the  door.' " — From  a  letter  zi*rit- 
ten  by  Governor  Wilson,  December  26,  191 1. 
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Civic  Work  of  Commercial  Organizations 


Improving  Akron 

These  before  and  after  photographs, 
taken  in  Akron,  Ohio,  show  what  efficient 
work  a  chamber  of  commerce  can  do  in  the 
improving  of  a  city.  The  City  Improve- 
ment Committee  and  Board  of  Directors  of 
the  Akron  Chamber  of  Commerce  brought 
the  conditions  of  this  unsightly  dumping 
ground  before  the  City  Council  in  a  com- 
munication strongly  urging  that  this  prop- 
erty be  secured  for  a  city  park.  The  matter 
was  then  taken  up  personally  with  the 
proper  committee  of  the  City  Council  and 
followed  up  with  personal  work  on  other 
members  of  the  Council  until  action  was 
finally  taken  to  provide  for  an  issue  of 
bonds  for  the  purchase  of  this  property, 
which  is  about  six  acres  in  extent  and  only 
two  blocks  from  the  center  of  the  city. 
After  being  purchased  by  the  Council  the 
property  was  turned  over  to  the  City  Park 


PRIVATE     PROPERTY     TWO     BLOCKS     FROM 

CENTER  OF  AKRON,  OHIO,  BEFORE  BEING 

PURCHASED  BY  THE  CITY  FOR  A  PARK 
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GLENDALE  PARK,   AKRON,   OHIO,   ONE   YEAR 

AFTER  THE  PROPERTY  WAS  PURCHASED 

BY  THE  CITY 


Commission,  and  by  means  of  attractive 
planting  and  grading  it  was  turned  into  a 
place  of  beauty,  as  shown  in  the  second 
photograph. 

The  most  important  problem  handled  by 
the  Akron  Chamber  of  Commerce  has  been 
the  working  out  of  plans  to  provide  for  a 
pure  and  adequate  supply  of  water  for  the 
city  of  Akron. 

The  private  corporation  supplying  the 
city  was  giving  most  inadequate  service. 
The  first  step  was  to  recommend  to  the  City 
Council  the  employing  of  competent  hy- 
draulic engineers  to  prepare  complete  plans 
to  determine  a  new  source  of  supply  and 
provide  for  a  municipal  system  adequate  for 
the  present  population  and  future  growth  of 
the  city.  Negotiations  were  also  started 
with  the  water  company  for  the  purchase 
of  its  plant  at  a  reasonable  price.  As  the 
result  of  prolonged  negotiations,  the  or- 
iginal price  of  $1,050,000  asked  by  the  pri- 
vate corporation  for  its  plant  was  brought 
down  to  $815,000.  The  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce then  assisted  in  carrying  the  election 
December  5,  1911,  for  the  purchase  of  the 
plant  at  this  price.  In  carrying  out  the 
recommendations  of  the  hydraulic  engin- 
eers who  were  employed,  Akron  is  now  pro- 
ceeding to  construct,  at  a  cost  of  about 
$3,000,000,  a  municipal  water  system  which 
will  provide  for  the  city's  needs  for  many 
years  to  come. 

The  Chamber  of  Commerce  has  also  been 
interested  in  developing  plans  for  the  elimi- 
nation of  railroad  grade  crossings  in  the 
city  of  Akron;  securing  better  transporta- 
tion and  railroad  terminal  facilities;  the  de- 
velopment of  the  group  plan  of  public 
buildings,  and  many  other  activities  relat- 
ing to  the  welfare  of  its  citizens. 

Civic  Work  of  the  Women    ot   Austin,    Texas 

In  connection  with  the  story  told  by  Mr. 
E.  H.  Hyman  in  February,  of  the  aid  which 
the  women's  auxiliary  in  Norfolk,  Va., 
gave  to  the  commercial  body  of  that  city, 
it  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  Business 
League  of  Austin,  Texas,  has  a  women's 
auxihary.  This  was  organized  to  help  in 
the  beautifying  of  the  city,  and  the  women 
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appear  to  understand  the  oft-reiterated 
principle  that  cleanliness  and  order  are  the 
basis  of  beauty.  Through  appeals  to  the 
City  Council,  to  property  owners  and 
householders  they  are  endeavoring  to  have 
streets  and  alleys  kept  clean,  sidewalks  laid, 
trees  and  shrubs  planted,  and  lawns  made 
and  beautified.  The  City  Council  gave  $ioo 
with  which  to  start  the  campaign,  and  there 
have  been  donations  from  other  sources. 


On  January  19  Arbor  Day  was  inaugu- 
rated, when  the  school  held  appropriate  ex- 
ercises, and  the  children  took  part  in  the 
planting  of  trees  along  the  sidewalks  in 
front  of  their  homes.  Secretary  Will  L. 
Vining,  of  the  Austin  Business  League, 
says: 

"Next  year  we  hope  to  have  a  big  movement 
along  this  line,  but  already  we  see  that  more 
trees  are  being  planted  than  at  any  other 
period  of  our  history." 


What  Civic    Clubs   Are    Doing 


Women's  Work  for  a  Better  Birmingham 

Last  April,  at  a  mass  meeting  of  women, 
the  Woman's  Civic  League  of  Birmingham, 
Ala.,  was  formed.  Many  members  of  lite- 
rary clubs  in  the  city  had  felt  that  reports 
and  discussions  of  .civic  work  interfered  un- 
duly with  literary  programmes.  The  ob- 
ject of  forming  this  separate  organization 
was  not  to  sidetrack,  either  literary  or  civic 
interests,  but  to  provide  for  getting  both 
kinds  of  work  done.  The  members  of  the 
literary  clubs  form  the  larger  proportion  of 
the  membership  of  the  Woman's  Civic 
League. 

The  months  since  its  organization  have 
proved  that  there  is  a  well-defined  place  for 
the  League.  Its  recommendations  have 
been  received  with  respect,  and  in  almost 
every  instance  have  been  accepted  by  the 
authorities.  Future  work  is  well  mapped 
out. 

The  Committee  on  Public  Morals  has 
uncovered  some  shocking  conditions,  which 
are  being  remedied.  Supervision  of  cheap 
places  of  amusement  was  the  first  method 
of  cure.  A  sub-committee  on  motion  pic- 
ture shows  began  work  by  getting  the  coop- 
eration of  Judge  Murphy  of  the  Juvenile 
Court,  Mr.  Ryall,  the  secretary  of  the  Com- 
mission, and  some,  of  the  managers  of  the 
picture  shows.  It  was  found  that,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  comniittee's  belief  that 
the  American  people  prefer  decency  when 
there  is  a  choice,  several  of  the  managers 
gave  hearty  cooperation  and  valuable  ad- 
vice. The  three  members  of  the  committee, 
Mrs.  Zac  Smith,  Mrs.  Robert  Harris  Winn 


and  Mrs.  E.  C.  Moore,  have  become  public 
characters.  Bad  conditions  are  reported  to 
them,  and  their  advice  is  eagerly  sought  by 
mothers  as  to  where  they  may  safely  allow 
their  children  to  go.  The  film  question  has 
been  taken  up  with  the  film  exchanges  in 
Memphis  and  Atlanta,  and  the  women  of 
those  cities  have  been  asked  to  cooperate 
with  the  League  in  getting  rid  of  depressing 
and  objectionable  films  in  that  circuit. 
Judge  Lane  has  assured  the  League  that  if 
the  improper  features  of  the  programmes 
are  repeated,  he  will  revoke  the  licenses  of 
the  offending  shows. 

Mrs.  C.  P.  Orr,  President  of  the  League, 

says : 

"The  Woman's  Civic  League  wishes  to  state 
in  no  uncertain  terms  that  we  will  try  to  draw 
the  line  between  decency  and  'indecency  broad 
and  deep,  instead  of  assisting  what  is  known 
as  the  artistic  to  wipe  out  or  make  uncertain 
the   demarcation." 

The  Birmingham  newspapers  have  given 
the  League  constant  interest  and  encourage- 
ment, and  have  helped  to  make  its  work 
possible.    Every  member  of  the  Commission 
has  proved  himself  a  friend  of  the  work 
which  the  women  of  Birmingham  have  so 
energetically  undertaken. 
+     + 
The  Christian  Civic  League  of  Maine 
To  the  Editor  of  The  American  City: 

The  Christian  Civic  League  of  Maine 
was  organized  thirteen  years  ago  by  several 
religious  bodies  of  the  state,  for  "education 
in  good  citizenship,  the  election  of  compe- 
tent officials  and  the  enforcement  of  law." 
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Maine  comprises  half  the  area  of  New 
England,  but  has  only  one-fourth  of  the 
population  of  Massachusetts;  therefore, 
considerations  of  economy  led  to  the  adop- 
tion of  a  civic  programme,  by  one  organiza- 
tion, which  would  include  all  neglected  re- 
forms. The  League  ofifices  are  at  Water- 
ville,  a  city  of  12,000  population,  which  is  a 
junction  of  railroads  and  located  near  the 
center  of  the  state's  population.  Four  men 
and  two  women  give  their  entire  time  to  the 
work  of  the  organization.  Last  year  about 
1,000  public  meetings  were  addressed,  and 
over  2,000,000  pages  of  literature  distrib- 
uted. Only  one  of  the  six  men  employed  by 
the  League  is  out  of  the  work  for  other 
cause  than  death;  of  the  four  now  em- 
ployed, three  have  served  terms  of  five  or 
six  years,  and  the  writer  has  served  nearly 
eleven  years. 

The  following  undertakings  illustrate  the 
breadth  of  work  of  this  civic  organization : 
publication  and  distribution  of  7,000  copies 
of  the  pure  food  law;  the  abatement  of  ob- 
jectionable advertising,  with  many  prosecu- 
tions, one  of  which  was  carried  success- 
fully to  the  highest  court  in  Maine ;  support 
of  the  children's  playgrounds'  movement; 
suppression  of  gambling  at  agricultural 
fairs,  pool-rooms  and  gambling  houses ; 
destruction  of  $17,000  worth  of  "slot  gam- 
bling machines"  in  one  year;  exposure  of 
unlawful  selling  of  cocaine  and  other  dan- 
gerous drugs;  investigation  of  divorce;  pro- 
motion of  election  reforms  and  direct  pri- 
mary ;  investigation  of  fakirs,  palmists, 
"loan  sharks"  and  bucket  shops;  destruc- 
tion of  over  30,000  obscene  pictures  and 
prosecution  of  those  selling  the  same;, 
disclosures  of  the  social  evil  and  prose- 
cution of  keepers  of  disorderly  houses; 
prosecution  of  persons  selling  cigarettes  to 
minors ;  investigation  of  amusement  resorts, 
with  restrictions  by  the  court  on  several 
theatres  presenting  indecent  or  brutal  ex- 
hibitions ;  promotion  of  a  decent  observ- 
ance of  Sunday  (none  of  our  75  theatres 
and  picture  shows  has  an  exhibition  with 
an  admission  fee  on  Sunday)  ;  study  of  in- 
dustrial accidents  and  occupational  diseases 
in  Maine;  circulation  of  the  total  absti- 
nence pledge  in  schools ;  work  for  temper- 
ance and  suppression  of  the  beverage  liquor 
traffic;  distribution  of  literature,  to  the 
clergy  and  others,  on  child  labor,  tubercu- 
losis, venereal  disease,  etc.,  publication  of 
an  illustrated  16-page  monthly  paper  with 


over  5,000  circulation;  study  of  state  insti- 
tutions, commercial  bodies,  industries  and 
natural  resources,  sanitation  and  health, 
defectives,  and  crime  and  criminals. 

In  the  actual  work  of  the  League  there 
has  been  considerable  tendency  to  dispro- 
portion, but  it  is  not  believed  that  the  loss 
of  the  perspective  is  so  serious,  or  the  de- 
parture from  the  original  purpose  of  the 
League  so  permanent,  as  to  make  it  neces- 
sary to  establish  other  organizations  to  do 
the  work  which  the  Christian  Civic  League 
is  admirably  adapted  to  perform.  "All  that 
pertains  to  good  citizenship"  comprises  a 
very  broad  and  practical  work  in  which 
good  citizens,  under  right  management,  will 
generally  join.  A  reform  organization 
which  champions  only  a  single  object — and 
that  on  which  there  is  disagreement — will 
be  composed  of  specialists,  if  not  extrem- 
ists. Such  an  organization  in  a  rural  state 
is  apt  to  be  weak;  furthermore,  it  is  for  the 
interest  of  most  reforms  to  enlist  those  who 
at  first  are  slightly  interested,  but  whose 
character  gives  hope  of  hearty  cooperation 
later.  The  greatest  problems  now  before 
the  American  people  are  good  government, 
economic  production,  correct  education, 
sanitation  and  sane  living.  ■  To  these  car- 
dinal reforms,  all  others  are  subordinate. 
Henry  N.  Pringle, 

Secretary 
4-     + 

The  First  Women's  City  Club  in  the  World 

The  Woman's  City  Club  of  Los  4»igeles, 
which  was  organized  last  May  with  a  metti^' 
bership  of  100,  now  numbers  1,200".  The^ 
committee,  which  formulated  its  plan  of 
work  along  the  line  of  City  Clubs  for 
men,  consisted'  of  Mrs.  David  C.  Mc- 
Can,  Mrs.  George  A.  Barry,  Mrs.  John  M. 
Brewer,  Mrs.  E.  R.  Brainerd,,Miss  Jean-ette 
Convert  ^nd  Miss  Bess  Munn. 

The  following  is  the  creed  of  the  Club: 

"The  Woman's  City  Club  of  Los  Aiigd^s  is 
a  non-partisan  body  of  women  citizens.  The 
aim  of  the  club  is  to  produce  alertness  of  mind 
and  sanity  of  judgment.  We  are  held  togethet 
by  a  common  interest  in  public  questions;  arid 
we  aim  to  be  thoroughly  democratic  in  spirit. 
We  are  not  organized  for  the  purpose  of  do- 
ing any  special  work.  Our  great  object  is  in- 
struction in  citizenship.  We  love  our  city, 
our  state,  our  nation  :  but  we  believe  that,  any 
love  to  l)e  highly  effective  must  be  founded 
on  knowledge.  We  do  not  endorse  the  senti- 
ments of  our  speakers.  We  aim  to  get  at 
their  point  of  view  and  we  reserve  judgment." 


Letters  to  the  Editor 


"The  Yelling  Peril" 

To  the  Editor  of  The  American  City: 

When  I  began  reading  The  American 
City  it  was  an  interesting  infant.  Since  it 
has  become  a  grown-up  its  monthly  visits 
have  increased  in  interest  in  proportion  to 
its  advance  in  years.  I  have  called  atten- 
tion to  it  in  the  press  and  elsewhere,  and 
have  had  it  put  in  our  public  library.  Our 
Chamber  of  Commerce  has  been  urged  to 
present  each  of  its  members  with  a  yearly 
subscription,  that  they  might  be  educated 
in  civics.  It  has  contributed  much  to  my 
private  bureau  of  municipal  research,  and  it 
has  been  helpful  to  me  in  many  ways,  in 
getting  things  done  for  my  city. 

Its  work  in  street  making,  cleaning  and 
lighting;  in  sewer  building,  garbage  dis- 
posal and  public  markets,  I  consider  author- 
itative. Parks,  drives  and  playgrounds  have 
been  exploited  in  its  columns  until  my 
"mouth  waters"  for  more  of  them  here  in 
Chattanooga.  Its  papers  on  libraries,  hos- 
pitals, public  comforts  and  public  health 
make  a  little  library  of  great  value  to  city 
makers  and  city  keepers. 

I  have  read  its  stories  of  city  planning, 
municipal  government,  charities,  recreation, 
child  welfare  and  social  centers  until  I  feel 
that  I  am  acquainted  with  the  best  and 
sanest  thought  on  these  vital  features  of 
municipal  welfare.  The  American  City 
has  gone  after  smoke  and  dust  and  bill 
boards  until  this  trio  of  nuisances  has  been 
put  on  the  defensive.  Typhoid  and  tubercu- 
losis have  received  vigorous  attention,  and 
its  indexes  teem  with  articles  on  fire,  water 
and  fresh  air. 

For  this  splendid  service  and  all  the  big 
and  little  things  it  has  done,  I  am  thankful, 
and  for  one  aspect  of  civic  betterment  which 
it  has  left  untouched  I  am  hopeful. 

To  make  a  city  a  good  place  in  which  to 
sleep.  I  hold,  is  civic  betterment  of  a  high 
order.  So  T  have  often  wondered  why  The 
American  City  leaves  the  "Noise  Devil" 
to  go  on  making  urban  life  almost  intol- 
erable, and  why  the  "Yelling  Peril,"  pro- 
moter of  nervous  prostration  and  disturber 
of  the  peace  of  babies,  is  suifered  to  do  its 
cruel  work  unrebuked;  and  I  am  wondering 
when  this  magazine  will  join  in  the  war  on 
"fool  uproar"  and  help  make  noise  as  odious 
as  smoke  and  dust  and  filth. 


That  avoidable  noises  are  hostile  to  health 
and  comfort,  and  as  inimical  to  civic 
welfare  as  dust,  smoke  and  filth,  has  been 
shown  by  the  testimony  of  nerve  specialists 
and  wise  doctors  who  know  about  children, 
and  by  sanitarians  and  observers  of  unques- 
tioned authority. 

To  incite  you  to  action  in  this  neglected 
field  for  civic  betterment  is  the  object  of 
this  letter.  That  there  is  need  for  such 
work,  that  workers  need  your  help  and  that 
there  is  encouragement  for  men  and  women 
to  engage  in  the  work  I  will  endeavor  to 
show. 

In  New  York  one  woman  (Mrs.  Isaac  L. 
Rice)  made  the  whistles  in  the  East  and 
North  Rivers  of  its  harbor  so  odious  that 
congressional  and  municipal  legislation  was 
secured  that  drove  80  per  cent  of  the 
whistles  out  of  those  waters.  Mrs.  Rice's 
beneficent  work  extended  to  land  noises  as 
well,  and  the  unfortunates  in  the  hospitals 
and  the  babies  in  the  cradles  of  the  great 
city,  if  they  knew  their  benefactress,  would 
canonize  her.  Is  not  this  a  municipal  prob- 
lem worthy  of  your  attention? 

In  a  smaller  field  than  that  worked  by 
Mrs.  Rice,  I  have  been  campaigning  against 
noises.  "The  story  of  this  contest  has  been 
told  by  the  newspaper  clippings  I  will  send 
you.  The  measure  of  success  achieved 
makes  the  story  of  some  interest,  I  tliink,  to 
others  who  suffer  from  shrieking  whiMies, 
ringing  bells,  crowing  roosters,  barking 
dogs  and  church  chimes. 

The  campaign  was  planned  to  show  by 
argument  and  testimony  that  noise  injqres 
health,  disturbs  the  right  development  of 
infants,  destroys  the  value  of  property, 
hinders  the  growth  of  cities,  promotes  hate 
and  resentment  and  is  useless  and.  silly. 

The  railroads  being  the  noisiest  and  most 
difficult  to  reach,  were  given  first  attention. 
All  my  newspaper  articles,  as  they  appeared, 
were  clipped  and  mailed  to  the  managers  of 
the  offending  roads,  and  when  the  psycho- 
logical moment  arrived,  a  courteous  letter 
was  written  to  each  official  asking,  "What 
may  I  say  to  my  people  that  you  will  do 
about  this  thing?" 

The  response  to  this  was,  with  one  excep- 
tion, quick,  generous  and  businesslike.  Nine 
letters  promising  to  do  the  things  asked  for 
came  to  me  at  once  from  men  holding  high 
executive  positions  in  their  respective  rail- 
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roads.  Two  general  managers,  one  super- 
intendent and  two  division  superintendents 
came  to  see  me  at  my  store.  Many  of  the 
things  promised  have  been  done  already, 
and  the  noise  has  been  largely  abated. 

In  my  letters  to  the  local  newspapers  I 
have  repeatedly  named  the  roads  and  the 
officials  that  have  shown  themselves  friendly 
and  have  pointed  out  the  way  our-  people 
may  reward  them.  I  have  abundance  of 
evidence  that  our  shippers  and  travelers 
will  respond  to  my  suggestions  and,  in- 
directly, show  the  recalcitrant  management 
that  its  indifference  to  our  sufferings  is  bad 
policy  and  likely  to  make  us  unsafe  to  sit 
on  its  jury. 

My  plan  has  been  more  educational  than 
militant;  I  have  sought  to  convince  by  argu- 
ment rather  than  to  gain  my  point  by  scold- 
ing and  bullying.  Consequently,  at  the  end 
of  the  contention  the  railroad  officials  are 
my  friends  and  the  job  is  a  success  far  be- 
yond my  expectations. 

This  account  of  my  struggle  with  the 
"Noise  Devil"  is  told  to  encourage  other 
people  afflicted  with  "fool  uproar"  to  de- 
clare war  on-noise,  and  it  is  hoped  that  my 
plan  of  campaign  may  be  helpful.  Armed 
with  patience,  persistence  and  courtesy,  and 
supported  by  a  friendly  newspaper,  one  man 
or  a  good  woman  may,  in  this  righteous 
cause,  do  wonders ! 

Edward  A.  Abbott. 

Chattanooga,  Tenn.,  Jan.  9,  1912. 

4.     ^ 

Freezing  the  Ball  Ground 

To  the  Editor  of  The  American  City:. 

As  you  have  taken  an  interest  in  our  muni- 
cipal swimming  pool,  I  think  you  may  like 
to  hear  about  the  skating  pond  in  Ormsby 
Ball  Park,  South  Side,  Pittsburgh. 

We  planned  to  use  the  ball  ground  for 
this  purpose,  but  up  to  this  year  no  way 
had  been  found  to  freeze  it.  We  first 
banked  up  snow  around  the  edge  of  the 
ground,  and  then  at  night  we  used  a  small 
hose  to  wet  it  thoroughly.  This  moist  sur- 
face froze,  and  the  process  was  repeated 
every  night.  For  about  45  days  we  had 
skating,  and  we  had  it  when  no  skating  over 
deep  water  was  safe;  in  fact,  we  had  so 
much  skating  that  the  children  grew  tired 
of  the  sport. 

I  am  firmly  convinced  from  our  experi- 
ence that  this  method  beats  using  any  pond 


or  lake,  as  it  has  the  advantage  of  being  safe. 
I  am  writing  this  for  Mr.  W.  F.  Ashe,  resi- 
dent director  and  manager  of  the  Ormsby 
Playground,  Pittsburgh.       James  Boyle. 
Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  Feb.  26,  1912. 

The  Political  Educational  League's  Progress 

To  the  Editor  of  The  American  City: 

We  beg  to  call  the  attention  of  your  read- 
ers to  the  progress  made  by  the  Political 
Educational  League  since  the  publication  of 
my  previous  communication  in  the  Decem- 
ber issue. 

The  first  branch,  now  called  the  Wash- 
ington Branch  No.  i,  of  the  Political  Edu- 
cational League,  consists  of  more  than 
thirty  members,  mainly  students  in  the 
various  secondary  and  professional  schools 
of  the  city  whose  ages  range  from  19  to  30. 
This  club  held  its  first  board  meeting  on 
February  10.    The  program  was  as  follows: 

1.  Departmental  Reports: 

The  Commissioner  of  Accounts. 
The  Corporation  Counsel. 
The  Commissioner. 

2.  Political  Theories : 

The  Initiative,  Referendum  and  Recall. 
Opening  talk  and  definitions,  by  the  Direc- 
tor. 
The  Recall  of  the  Judiciary,  by  a  member. 

3.  Municipal  Topics : 

Cellar  Bakeries :    Their  Elimination.    Ad- 
dress by  the  Health  Commissioner. 

Each  member  is  assigned  as  head  of  a 
city  department,  and  is  expected  to  fami- 
liarize himself  with  its  work.  Every  meet- 
ing hereafter  will  follow  the  above  type. 

We  extend  an  invitation  to  all  young  men 
of  the  city  over  nineteen  years  of  age  to 
become  members.  All  that  is  required  is 
the  desire  to  join  us  and  willingness  to  per- 
form the  exercises.  The  officers  of  this 
branch  are: 

M.  J.  Brandt  (Senior,  New  York  Law  School), 
President. 

L.  Levine  (Stuyvesant  High  School),  Vice-President. 

H.  H.  Coorman  (Cooper  Union  and  Clerk  in  De- 
partment of  Corporation  Counsel),  Recording  Sec- 
retary. 

J.  Sheinman  (New  York  Dental  College),  Financial 
Secretary. 

P.  Amico,  Jr.  (Harlem  Preparatory  School),  Treas- 
urer. 

Application  for  membership  should  be 
sent  to  the  writer,  care  of  New  York  Public 
Library,  Forty-second  Street  and  Fifth 
Avenue,  New  York  City, 

S.  Gerschanek, 
Director. 
February  16,  191 2. 


The  Playground  Movement  in  America 


Its  History,  Spirit  and  Significance — The  Fundamental  Principles 
of  Its  Development 
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THE  playground  movement  had  its  or- 
igin in  the  various  social,  educa- 
tional, economic  and  civic  problems 
growing  out  of  the  change  from  country 
to  urban  life;  in  an  awakened  conscience 
relative  to  the  welfare  of  children;  and  in 
a  keener,  more  intelligent  and  sympathetic 
appreciation  of  young  life,  in  its  right  to  be 
healthy,  vigorous  and  happy. 

Historically  the  movement  began  in  Bos- 
ton about  1886,  and  was  concerned  only 
with  the  needs  and  pleasures  of  little  chil- 
dren. During  the  years  intervening  be- 
tween that  date  and  the  last  years  of  the 
last  century  the  movement  lay  dormant. 
This  was  a  period  of  tremendous  city  and 
town  growth,  of  a  wonderful  increase  in 
the  intricacies  and  complexities  of  social, 
industrial,  educational  and  civic  problems. 
One  great  fact  among  many  others  borne 
up  from  the  depths  of  the  turmoil  of  con- 
flicting forces  of  that  time  was  that  the 
children  and  the  young  people  were  finding 
themselves  hard  put  to  survive.  The  abnor- 
mal conditions  of  almost  instantaneous  city 
growth  had  come  upon  them  unawares.  In- 
dustrial conditions  made  heavier  and  heav- 
ier demands  upon  them ;  schools  increased 
their  requirements;  homes  were  no  longer 
homes  in  the  old  sense;  living  quarters  be- 
came more  and  more  compact  and  often  un- 
wholesome; ordinances  and  laws  restricted 
their  liberties  within  narrower  and  nar- 
rower bounds;  in  short,  it  seemed  that  ur- 
ban communities  had  deliberately  deter- 
mined upon  a  policy  of  ignoring  the  rights 
and  needs  of  their  future  citizens. 

No  age  has,  however,  been  without  its 
visioners  who  saw  the  light  and  led  the  way, 
so  luckily  there  were  men  and  women,  es- 
pecially women,  who  saw  and  understood 
and  acted.  The  people  of  Chicago  were  the 
first  to  see  that  it  was  as  important  to  pro- 
vide for  the  play  needs  of  the  children  and 
young  people  and  for  the  recreational  needs 
of  all  the  people  as  it  was  to  have  efficient 


departments  of  public  service;  far  more  im- 
portant, also,  than  to  have  efficient  depart- 
ments of  public  saf^ety,  for  the  safety  of  the 
people  lies,  not  in  repression  of  the  wrong- 
doer and  in  curing  the  maimed,  the  halt,  the 
blind,  but  in  preventing  him  from  ever  be- 
coming a  wrong-doer,  from  ever  becoming 
diseased  and  inefficient,  by  giving  him  a 
better  chance  of  being  a  healthy,  vigorous 
and  happy-minded  citizen.  The  scheme  of 
playgrounds,  athletic  fields,  parks  and  re- 
creation centers  of  Chicago,  especially  that 
of  South  Park,  has  set  the  type  for  the 
whole  country,  and  since  1898  the  move- 
ment has  progressed  with  such  leaps  and 
bounds  that  no  other  national  movement 
has  ever  paralleled  it. 

Statistics  of  Progress 

The  few  statistics  following  will  indicate 
clearly  the  marvelous  growth : 

Before  1906  there  were  but  41  communi- 
ties that  had  supervised  playgrounds ;  there 
were  but  8  playground  associations  and  no 
state  had  playground  legislation.  The  num- 
ber of  cities  maintaining  playgrounds  grew 
from  90  in  1907  to  177  in  1908;  to  336  in 
1909,  and  in  June,  1910,  195  cities  were  con- 
ducting playground  campaigns.  Forty 
cities  have  reported  supervised  playgrounds 
opened  for  the  first  time  during  the  year 
ending  November  i,  191 1.  Most  of  the 
playgrounds  in  the  early  days  were  started 
under  private  auspices.  Last  year  more  than 
62  per  cent  of  the  playgrounds  reported 
were  supported  wholly  or  in  part  by  muni- 
cipal funds;  115  cities  have  playground  as- 
sociations, an  increase  of  about  50  per  cent 
in  a  single  year;  37  cities  have  playground 
or  recreation  commissions,  and  23  have  both 
commissions  and  associations.  Among  im- 
portant items  of  progress  we  note  that  on 
June  9,  191 1,  an  act  of  the  Pennsylvania 
legislature  was  approved,  providing  for  the 
creation  of  recreation  departments  in  all 
cities  of  the  first  class,  and  the  New  York 
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legislature  has  recently  passed  such  a  law 
providing  for  the  creation  of  a  recreation 
commission  for  the  city  of  New  York. 
Columbus,  Ohio,  has  already  such  a  com- 
mission created  by  ordinance;  St.  Louis 
also,  while  Boston  works  upon  the  same 
plan.  Within  the  last  decade  there  has  been 
expended  by  the  various  municipalities  of 
this  country  alone  in  extending  this  work 
over  $60,000,000. 

Spirit  and  Significance  of  the  Movement 

Thinking  people  all  over  the  United 
States  have  come  to  realize  the  importance 
of  making  some  provision  not  only  for  the 
play  of  the  children,  but  also  for  the  recrea- 
tion of  the  entire  community.  They  realize 
that  industrial  work  will  be  better  done  if 
the  workers  are  more  alive  and  better  fitted 
for  their  tasks.  They  realize  that  the  scien- 
tific study  of  juvenile  delinquency  made  in 
Chicago  has  shown  that  recreation  centers 
are  one  of  the  most  powerful  agents  for  re- 
ducing juvenile  crime  by  giving  an  outlet 
for  juvenile  energy.  They  realize  that  there 
is  no  more  effective  means  for  fighting  tu- 
berculosis than  by  making  it  possible  for 
people  to  spend  their  leisure  hours  in  happy, 
vigorous  exercise  outdoors.  They  realize 
that  through^  festivals  and  other  meetings 
in  recreation  '^enters  a  community  spirit  is 
developed  which  insures  better  citizenship. 


Those  who  are  interested  in  the  assimilation 
of  the  immigrants  coming  to  our  cities  are 
anxious  for  recreation  centers  where  the 
newly  arrived  citizens  may  more  quickly 
come  into  contact  with  American  life  and 
traditions.  They  call  our  modern  recrea- 
tion centers  the  melting  pot  of  our  civiliz- 
ation. Many  of  those  who  wish  to  destroy 
the  white  slave  traffic  find  the  most  funda- 
mentally constructive  work  they  can  do  in 
providing  recreation  centers  where  the 
young  women  of  the  country  may  obtain 
under  normal  conditions  the  highest  ideals 
and  at  the  same  time  find  happiness  and 
satisfy  the  spirit  of  youth  which  is  the  sign 
of  life  itself. 

But  it  is  not  for  all  these  reasons  that  the 
great  majority  of  the  people  of  the  country 
are  to-day  ready  to  spend  their  time  and 
give  their  money  to  the  recreation  move- 
ment. It  is  because  they  realize  that  life 
is  worth  living  for  its  own  sake,  and  any- 
thing that  gives  people  capacity  for  greater 
enjoyment,  which  enables  them  to  live  more 
keenly,  is  doing  much  for  society. 

Some  Fundamental  Principles  in  Development 

Although  in  the  beginning  playgrounds 
were  generally  originated  and  managed 
under  private  auspices, and  this  still  remains 
true  in  a  large  percentage  of  communities 
to-day,  nevertheless  the  importance  of  the 
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movement  is  such  that  it  is  now  a  settled 
principle  that  the  organization,  manage- 
ment and  maintenance  of  playgrounds  and 
other  forms  of  recreation  shall  he  under 
some  regularly  organized  municipal  author- 
ity, and  that  the  work  should  he  supported 
by  public  funds. 

The  second  principle  is  that  there  shall  be 
provision  made  for  all-year-round  activity, 
otherwise  it  will  be  impossible  to  secure  and 
keep  a  corps  of  efificient,  well-trained  leaders 
and  directors.  This  kind  of  work  can  be  de- 
veloped through  use  of  school  buildings  for 
evening  recreation  purposes  and  through 
the  construction  of  municipal  recreation 
buildings,  or  through  the  use  of  other  public 
buildings,  or  by  utilizing  all  these  agencies, 
as  in  the  case  of  Columbus,  Ohio.  The 
most  economical,  and  perhaps  the  most  ef- 
fective, way  is  to  utilize  school  buildings 
for  this  purpose,  although  there  will  always 
be  need  for  special  buildings,  in  large  cities 
at  least,  and  in  the  case  of  school  buildings 
there  will  have  to  be  certain  architectural 
changes  in  order  to  make  the  buildings  very 
practical.  The  necessity  for  all-year  work 
is  absolute  when  we  consider  that  the  even- 
ing and  winter  work  is  concerned  most 
largely  with  the  great  mass  of  working 
young  people  and  with  adults. 

The  third  principle  is  that  playground 
and  recreation  work  must  be  in  charge  of 
trained  leaders,  directors  and  supervisors — 
men  and  women — skilled  in  calisthenics, 
gymnastics,  athletics,  plays  and  games,  folk 
dancing,  music,  child  hygiene,  first  aid  to 
the  injured,  child  psychology  perhaps,  hav- 


ing a  knowledge  of  social  conditions  and 
relations,  and,  above  everything  else,  filled 
with  the  spirit  of  childhood  and  possessing 
a  wide  social  and  spiritual  vision.  This 
type  of  man  and  woman  is  the  great  need 
of  the  movement  to-day.  Some  twenty- 
seven  schools  and  colleges  have  added  em- 
bryonic playground  courses,  but  there  is  no 
school  in  America  to-day  prepared  to  grant 
a  certificate  of  qualification  for  leader  or 
director  in  this  great  educational  and  social- 
recreational  field  of  work.  However,  with 
the  interest  now  being  shown  by  universi- 
ties, normal  schools  and  colleges,  inspired 
by  the  growing  demand  on  the  part  of  com- 
numities  that  teachers  in  the  public  schools 
should  have  some  knowledge  of  play  activi- 
ties, as  well  as  the  demand  for  professional 
leaders  and  directors,  the  next  half  decade 
will  find  this  weakness  of  the  movement 
much  lessened. 

That  there  should  be  a  separate  depart- 
ment of  the  municipal  organization,  com- 
posed of  men  and  women,  representative 
of  various  other  departments  and  interests, 
public  and  private,  charged  with  the  duty 
of  studying  recreational  needs  and  facilities 
and  of  organizing  and  managing  the  recrea- 
tional system,  especially  in  the  cities  of  the 
first  class,  seems  to  be  another  settled  prin- 
ciple of  development.  This  department  will 
be  known,  and  is  known,  as  a  department  of 
public  recreation,  having  an  executive  of- 
ficer called  the  superintendent  of  public 
recreation,  corresponding  to  the  superin- 
tendent of  schools.  This  department  will 
of   necessity   have   to   cooperate   with   and 
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utilize  agencies  belonging  to  other  depart- 
ments of  the  civic  organization,  such  as  the 
schools,  health  department,  parks,  public 
library,  police,  fire,  docks,  etc.  It  will  in- 
clude in  the  scope  of  its  activities  play- 
grounds, athletics,  boy  scouts,  municipal 
farms  and  gardens,  municipal  camps,  excur- 
sions, development  of  play  and  recreation  in 
the  homes  of  the  people;  will  develop  and 
encourage  opportunities  for  recreation  in 
connection  with  stores  and  industrial  estab- 
lishments; carry  out  celebrations  of  na- 
tional holidays;  organize  and  manage  re- 

(To  be 


creation  centers,  popular  lecture  courses, 
dramatics,  musicales,  band  concerts,  baths 
and  bathing  beaches,  and  perhaps  many 
other  forms  of  activity  having  to  do  with 
the  proper  use  of  the  leisure  moments  of 
the  people. 

In  the  smaller  cities  and  towns  and  in 
rural  communities  the  best  results  can  pos- 
sibly be  attained  by  making  the  schools  the 
focal  point  of  organization  and  activity. 
This  brings  us  to  a  discussion  of  the  public 
school  system  in  its  relation  to  the  play- 
ground and  recreation  movement. 
continued.) 


Electricity  in  a  Village  of  265   Inhabitants 


Windham,  Ohio,  furnishes  an  excellent 
example  of  how  electricity  can  be  supplied 
to  a  small  town  at  comparatively  low  cost, 
by  the  use  of  gas  producers  and  gas  en- 
gines. Although  boasting  only  265  inhab- 
itants, the  town  has  40  street  lights  and  22 
houses  using  electricity  for  lighting  pur- 
poses. The  plant  has  been  in  operation  for 
but  little  over  a  year,  and  it  is  reported  that 
the  satisfaction  with  the  service  is  so  great 
that  practically  all  of  the  remaining  houses 
will  be  wired  during  1912. 

The  lighting  contract  between  the  power 
company  and  the  town  fixes  the  cost  of 
each  50  watt  street  lamp  at  $15  per  year, 
and  specifies  every  night  service  from 
darkness  to  midnight.  Power  is  furnished 
for  commercial  purposes,  as  house  lighting, 
at  the  rate  of  10  cents  per  K.  W.,  with  a 
minimum  charge  of  $1.  The  meters  are 
owned  by  the  power  company,  and  installed 
for  each  customer. 

Forty  series-burning,  50  watt,  clear 
"Mazda"  lamps  are  used  for  street  light- 
ing. They  are  equipped  with  Wheeler  18- 
inch  fluted  reflectors  and  G.  E.  film  cut-out 
sockets.  Each  unit  is  suspended  on  a 
straight  bracket,  made  of  piping,  about  i 
inch  in  diameter,  which  extends  about  5 
feet  out  from  the  pole.  These  brackets  are 
placed  about  12  feet  above  the  street  level 
and  a  fine  distribution  of  light  is  obtained. 

The  power  plant  is  equipped  with  a  50 
horse-power  Fairbanks-Morse  suction-type 
gas  producer  and  gas  engine,  which  drives 
a  36  K.  W.  6o-cycle  three-phase  generator, 
giving    2,300    volts.      The    generator    was 


built  by  the  Electric  Machinery  Company, 
of  Minneapolis,  Minn.  A  iio-volt  direct 
current  G.  E.  exciter,  which  is  belt-con- 
nected to  the  flywheel  of  the  gas  engine, 
furnishes  current  to  the  generator  field. 
Two  circuits  are  taken  from  the  generator, 
one  for  street  lighting  and -the  other  for 
house  lighting  purposes. 

The  coal  used  in  the  production  of  gas  in 
the  producer  is  the  grade  known  as  "buck- 
wheat" anthracite.  This  size  of  hard  coal 
is  found  to  give  excellent  results,  both  in 
the  quality  of  producer  gas  and  the  small 
amount  of  ash.  The  coal  is  delivered  to  the 
company's  bin  at  a  cost  of  $4  per  gross  ton. 
When  first  received  it  has  been  found  to  be 
quite  wet  and  considerable  trouble  was  ex- 
perienced in  generating  good  gas  from  the 
wet  coal.  In  order  to  dry  the  coal  a  novel 
scheme  was  hit  upon.  The  interior  of  the 
coal  bin  was  lined  with  about  two  hundred 
feet  of  steam  piping,  connected  together 
and  extending  around  the  lower  part  of  the 
walls.  This  so-called  "drying  coil"  is  con- 
nected to  the  jacket  of  the  gas  engine  by 
a  pipe,  and  the  heated  water  coming  from 
the  engine-jacket  circulates  through  this 
series  of  pipes  in  the  coal  bin.  The  heat 
from  the  cpils  drives  the  moisture  from  the 
coal  in  a  very  effective  manner.  By  this 
drying  method  it  is  only  necessary  to  use 
one-third  as  much  coal,  which  means  a 
great  saving  in  the  fuel  bill. 

About  twenty  minutes  to  one-half  hour 
is  all  that  is  necessary  to  put  the  plant  in 
operation.  The  old  fire  in  the  producer  is 
raked  down,   fresh  fuel  is  added  and  the 
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blower  started,  which  creates  the  necessary 
draft.  The  blower  is  kept  in  operation  un- 
til after  the  gas  engine  has  started  running. 
The  blower  is  operated  by  a  2  horse-power 
gasoline  engine.  The  cost  of  operation  of 
the  gasoline  engine  is  very  low,  about  a  gal- 
lon of  gasoline  being  consumed  per  week. 
When  the  producer  is  first  started  the 
gas  is  of  poor  quality  and  allowed  to  es- 
cape by  means  of  a  3-way  valve  opening  to 
the  atmosphere.  By  means  of  a  test  valve 
situated  near  the  engine  and  connected  to 
the  supply  pipe  the  gas  is  tested  at  dif- 
erent  intervals.  When  it  is  found  to  be  of 
the  right  quality  the  valve  opening  into  the 
atmosphere  is  closed,  allowing  gas  to  enter 
the  scrubber  and  then  into  the  engine  cylin- 


is    necessary    during    the    entire    evening. 

During  the  summer  months  the  grinding 
drops  off.  The  grinding  mill  is  situated  in 
the  room  adjoining  the  producer  plant,  and 
one  man  operates  the  entire  system.  The 
extra  services  of  a  fireman  are  not  re- 
quired, as  in  a  steam  plant.  The  power  end 
of  the  plant  requires  very  little  attention 
after  being  put  into  operation.  The  engine 
and  electrical  equipment  are  examined  oc- 
casionally to  see  if  everything  is  running 
smoothly,  but  otherwise  very  little  time  is 
devoted  to  inspection.  The  rest  of  the  time 
is  spent  by  the  operator  in  the  grinding 
room  or  in  doing  other  work  around  the 
plant. 

The  following  figures,  furnished  by  the 
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ders.  The  cylinder-jacket  is  kept  cool  by 
water  coming  from  a  tank  placed  near  the 
top  of  the  plant.  Water  is  pumped  up  to 
this  tank  from  a  55-foot  well  by  a  small 
pump,  which  is  belt-connected  to  the  fly- 
wheel of  the  gas  engine. 

In  connection  with  the  power  plant  the 
owner  has  installed  a  feed  grinding  mill, 
which  is  operated  at  night  when  the  pro- 
ducer is  running.  The  feed  mill  is  run  by 
a  gas  engine,  which  draws  its  gas  from  the 
supply  tank.  Feed  is  ground  at  the  rate  of 
10  cents  per  100  pounds,  and  nets  a  very 
good  income.  Very  little  extra  fuel  is  re- 
quired in  the  gas  producer  when  the  mill  is 
run  in  connection  with  the  lighting  plant, 
three  or  four  buckets  of  coal  being  all  that 


company,  covering  operation  for  the  year 
1911,  are  of  interest: 

Earnings  from  Light  Plant 

for  the  year $1,124.32 

Earnings  from  Feed  Mill.  .      440.35 
Making      total      Gross 

Earnings $1,564-67 

Cost  for  Coal  for  the  year.      285.17 
"     of  Oil  and  Waste  for 

year 50.68 

Repairs  and   Incidentals...        32.67 
Making  a  total  Expen- 
diture,    exclusive    of 
labor  of  operation,  of  368.52 

The  gas  producer  plant  at  Windham  is  an 
excellent  illustration  of  what  can  be  done  in 
a  small  town  where  it  is  desired  to  have 
electricity  for  street  lighting  and  commer- 
cial purposes. 
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The  Des  Moines  Municipal  Building 

A  True  Story  of  How  a  Commission-Governed  Gity,  Where  an  Intelligent  Publicity  Pre- 
vailed, Built  a  Gity  Hall  Worth  $1,000,000  from  an  Authorized  Fund  of 
$350,000  and  Had  Enough  Left  to  Buy  Furnishings  and  Pay 
the  Brass  Band  at  Its  Dedication 

By  John  MacVicar 

Superintendent,  Depcurtment  of  Public  Safety,  Des  Moines,  Iowa 


Nobody  loves  an  alderman,  and  as  a 
result  certain  publishers  of  newspapers 
and  magazines  take  kindly  to  stories  of 
their  shortcomings.  A  prominent  New 
\ork  daily  recently  asked:  "If  some 
Diogenes  of  architecture  went  about  the 
United  States  looking  for  an  honest  city 
hall  or  state  capitol,  would  he  find  one?" 

Now  this  newspaper  is  published  in, a 
state  whose  legislature  once  built  a  state 
capitol,  and  is  a  near  neighbor  to  Penn- 
sylvania, which  also  once  built  a  state 
capitol,  and  in  the  mind  of  the  editor 
were  recollections  of  how  a  state  com- 
mission departed  from  the  paths  of 
rectitude  sufificientl}-  to  permit  paper 
imitations  to  be  substituted  for  oak 
carvings,  putty  for  mahogany,  and 
other  ingenious  devices  to  beat  the  pub- 
lic. In  one  of  these  states  an 
ofificial  investigation,  made  after  the 
damage  was  completed,  resulted  in  a  rec- 
ommendation that  governors,  treasurers 
and  auditors  be  thereafter  prohibited 
from  serving  on  building  commissions. 

I^  occurs  to  me  that  those  good  people 
who  are  searching  in  vain  for  the  cause 
of  and  the  remedy  for  the  shortcomings 
of  municipal  government  have  clearly 
overlooked  one  theory.  The  sociologist 
and  the  humanitarian  insist  that  ten- 
dency to  crime  is  inherited,  is  handed 
down  from  parents  to  children  even  from 
the  time  of  Adam  to  the  present  day. 
Now,  it  is  a  well-established  fact  that  the 
city  is  the  child  of  the  legislature,  the 
Iowa  Supreme  Court  going  so  far  as  to 
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say  that  the  state  legislature  "breathes 
the  breath  of  life  into  the  city."  Why, 
therefore,  may  not  Pittsburgh  plead  for 
leniency  because  of  its  politically  degen- 
erate parentage? 

Municipal  government  in  America  is 
generally  better  than  our  state  govern- 
ments. This  statement  would  be  ac- 
cepted without  question  as  true  but  for 
the  fact  that  a  learned  Englishman,  upon 
his  first  visit  to  America  many  years  ago, 
wrote  a  book  in  which  he  charged  that 
municipal  government  was  the  worst  we 
had,  an  error  which  only  goes  to  show 
that  it  takes  research  and  grand  juries  to 
discover  the  shortcomings  of  state  gov- 
ernments, whereas  cities'  doings  are  so 
close  at  hand  that  he  who  pays  taxes  and 
reads  the  local  papers  can  easily  discover 
their  faults. 

No  Shadow  of  Graft 

This  search  for  an  honest  city  hall  has 
determined  me  to  tell  a  true  story  of  how 
a  commission-governed  city,  where  an  in- 
telligent publicity  prevailed,  built  a  city 
hall  which  would  ordinarily  have  cost 
$1,000,000,  from  an  authorized  fund  of 
$350,000,  and  had  enough  left  to  buy  fur- 
nishings and  to  pay  the  brass  band  at  its 
dedication. 

In  this  age  of  municipal  extravagance 
most  cities  take  pride  in  showing  how 
large  sums  they  were  able  to  borrow  for 
the  construction  of  their  city  halls,  but 
Des  ^Toines  takes  pride  in  showing  how 
much  she  got  for  the  amount  she  really 
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could  afford  to  spend  on  her  city  build- 
ings. Des  Moines  is  proud  also  because 
her  building  was  erected  and  furnished 
complete,  from  vacuum  cleaner  to  ink- 
wells, for  the  sum  estimated,  within  the 
amount  appropriated,  and  within  the  time 
provided.  When  it  was  completed  a  local 
paper  that  is  rarely  lavish  in  its  words  of 
approval,  said : 

"There  has  been  no  shadow  of  graft  in  the 
erection  of  the  Des  Moines  City  Hall.  For 
every  dollar  spent  Des  Moines  is  getting  its 
full   worth." 

In  some  unaccountable  way  the  Iowa 
legislature,  in  exercising  its  paternal  pre- 
rogatives, left  to  the  cit}'  of  Des  Moines 
some  limited  powers  of  home  rule, 
a  doctrine  which  Governor  Dix  so  elo- 
quently preaches  and  which  powers  the 
New  York  legislature  so  persistently 
refuses  to  confer  on  Buffalo  and  other 
cities  of  that  state.  It  is  a  common  cus- 
tom for  state  legislatures,  when  a  city 
hall  is  about  to  be  erected,  to  provide  for 
a  commission  of  "successful  business 
men"  to  conduct  the  undertaking,  on  the 
theory  that  thereby  the  alderman,  will  be 
eliminated  and  honesty  and  good  busi- 
ness judgment  will  be  assured.  The 
Iowa  legislature  recklessly  overlooked 
this  safeguard  and  left  the  erection  of 
the  city  hall  to  the  City  Commission  or 
City  Council,  as  the  governing  body  im- 
der  the  Des  Moines  plan  is  called. 


The  Des  Moines  City  Council 

Now  the  election  of  this  City  Council 
a  short  time  before  was  a  great  disap- 
pointment to  the  business  men  of  Des 
Moines,  for  the  slate  of  candidates  pro- 
moted by  the  business  organizations  at 
the  election  and  made  up  of  the  com- 
munity's most  sterling  citizens,  including 
the  president  of  the  commercial  club,  a 
lawyer,  two  prominent  manufacturers 
and  a  college  professor,  was  defeated 
root  and  branch.  With  that  perversity 
which  seems  to  prevail  in  municipal  elec- 
tions, the  voters  preferred  the  lesser 
lights  who  were  better  known  politically, 
and  they  elected  to  the  council  a  polife 
judge,  a  deputy  sheriff,  an  assessor,  a 
member  of  the  former  city  council  and 
one  who,  caught  with  the  goods,  con- 
fessed to  being  a  professional  politician. 
Said  an  envious  neighbor,  the  Sioux  City 
Journal,  commenting  on  the  result  of 
Des  Moines'  first  election  under  commis- 
sion government : 

"The  character  of  the  men  elected  precludes 
the  possibility  of  the  success  of  the  Des 
Moines   Plan." 

By  a  referendum  vote  the  community 
entrusted  this  aggregation  with  authority 
to  issue  bonds  to  the  amount  of  $350,000 
for  the  City  Hall  building.  No  doubt  the 
voters  did  this  with  many  misgivings,  for 
had  they  not  a  few  years  before  author- 
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ized  the  county  government,  largely  com- 
posed of  frugal  and  honest  farmers,  to 
expend  $400,000  in  the  construction  of  a 
county  building,  which,  before  its  final 
completion  absorbed  nearly  $1,000,000? 
And  had  not  the  library  commission,  a 
board  made  up  of  some  of  the  city's  best 
business  men,  expended  a  short  time  be- 
fore, as  near  as  can  be  estimated,  $400,- 
000  in  the  erection, of  a  library  building 
which,  on  the  original  estimate,  was  to 
have  cost  $140,000?  What,  therefore, 
was  to  be  exp^ed  from  a  city  council 
which  had  in  its'  makeup  neither  an  hon- 
est farmer  'gor  a  successful  business 
man? 

The   Gathering   of  the    Would-Be  Grafters 

The  votes  authorizing  the  bond  issue 
had  scarcely  been  counted  before  those 
citizens  who  live  on  as  well  as  in  the 
city,  and  who  have  a  peculiar  interest  in 
the  construction  of  public  buildings,  be- 
gan a  beaten  path  to  the  City  Hall.  First 
came  the  bond  buyers,  who,  as  experi- 
enced   business    men,    strongly    advised 


against  an  issue  of  4  per.  cent  bonds 
which  the  immature  financiers  on  the 
council  proposed,  saying  that  the  market 
for  municipal  bonds  was  bad  at  that  par- 
ticular season  of  the  year.  No  bids  were 
received  in  answer  to  the  advertisements 
for  4  per  cents,  but  in  some  heretofore 
unheard-of  way  a  private  sale  was  made 
at  four.  Now,  most  legislatures  would 
have  prevented  the  City  Council  from 
negotiating  bonds  at  private  sale,  aiming 
thereby  to  compel  the  councilmen  to  be 
honest,  but  the  Iowa  legislature  had  also 
overlooked  guarding  this  avenue  of  cor- 
ruption, and  the  City  Council  was  per- 
mitted to  save  to  the  city  in  interest 
$35,000. 

Next  the  architects  became  busy  in  so- 
liciting the  job  of  making  the  plans.  The 
profession  of  architecture  is  a  high  and 
dignified  calling,  but  this  fact  did  not  pre- 
vent some  of  the  profession  from  organ- 
izing a  train  of  influential  business  men 
running  to  the  City  Hall,  soliciting  the 
Council  members  individually  and  col- 
lectively to  place  this  important  work  in 
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the  hands  of  their  particular  favorites. 
The  Des  Moines  Council  has  never 
claimed  credit  for  being  a  particularly 
harmonious  body ;  it  has  no  star  chamber 
sessions,  preferring  to  discuss  the  de- 
tails of  all  propositions  over  the  council 
table  in  public  session.  This  method 
furnishes  news  for  the  press,  though  it  is 
somewhat  severe  on  the  Council's  repu- 
tation for  harmony,  for  care  is  usually 
taken  by  the  reporters  that  a  too  strict  re- 
gard for  the  truth  be  not  permitted  to 
stand  in  the  way  of  making  out  of  these 
discussions  good  stories  for  the  reading 
public.  It  was  therefore  not  difficult  to 
arouse  a  difference  of  opinion  among  the 
Council  members  as  to  the  desirability  of 
the  various  architect  candidates,  and  that 
body  soon  found  itself  in  a  hopeless 
tangle.  This,  however,  was  promptly  for- 
gotten when  a  member  announced  over 
the  council  table  that  a  firm  of  architects 
which  had  directed  the  construction  of 
several  state  buildings  had  hung  up  a 
"jack  pot"  of  $2,500  for  the  councilman 
who  could  deliver  the  contract.  The  ex- 
posure brought  a  solution  of  the  differ- 
ences, and  four  firms  of  architects  which 
were  not  connected  with  the  attempt  to 


bribe,  were  employed,  forming  the  Asso- 
ciate Board  of  Architects.  Strange  as 
it  may  appear,  this  multiplicity  of  cooks 
did  not  spoil  the  broth,  and  very  satisfac- 
tory plans  were  secured.  The  plans  of 
the  building  as  well  as  its  manner  of  con- 
struction have  set  an  example  for  future 
city  halls,  and  are  attracting  quite  as 
much  favorable  attention  as  is  the  Des 
Moines  plan  of  commission  government. 

Designed  for  Business 

The  building  is  unique  in  that  it  is  the 
first  building  in  the  world  designed  and 
built  expressly  to  meet  the  wants  of  a 
commission-governed  city.  It  is  pri- 
marily a  business  house,  being  arranged 
for  the  convenient  transaction  of  the 
city's  business.  Its  interior  plan  is  not 
designed  to  accommodate  the  numerous 
officials  and  department  heads  with  com- 
modious private  accommodations  to  en- 
tertain their  friends.  The  main  floor  is 
almost  entirely  made  up  of  a  single  large 
counting  room  in  which  are  found  nearly 
all  the  administrative  departments  of  the 
city.  In  this  counting-room  are  the  De- 
partments of  Accounts  and  Finance,  of 
Parks  and  Public  Property,  and  of 
Streets  and  Public  Improvements,  the 
Public  Safety  Superintendent,  the  City 
Clerk,  and  the  clerical  force  of  nearly  the 
entire  city  government.  In  this  room 
one  may  file  his  claim  with  a  department, 
secure  his  warrant  from  the  City  Auditor 
and  cash  it  with  the  City  Treasurer.  No 
screens,  high  counters  or  roll-top  desks 
are  found  to  furnish  concealment  for 
idle  clerks  or  political  callers. 

Adjoining  this  room  is  a  council  cham- 
ber furnished  with  a  directors'  table, 
around  which  the  five  councilmen  or 
commissioners  meet  every  alternate 
morning  to  transact  the  City's  business. 
It  has  accommodations  also  for  the  citi- 
zens or  others  who  have  business  there. 
Said  a  visitor  from  Minneapolis :  "Why, 
there  is  not  enough  room  in  this  entire 
council  chamber  to  seat  the  Minneapolis 
council  board." 

The  publicity  given  the  attempt  to 
bribe  the  Council  established  the  new 
commission  on  a  plane  that  discouraged 
further  attempts  to  corrupt  that  body, 
and  it  is  not  recorded  that  any  member 
was  again  improperly  approached  rela- 
tive to  the  construction  of  the  building. 
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Atvarding  and  Filling  the  Contracts 

A  rumor  that  the  letting  was  to  be  on 
the  square  attracted  numerous  bidders. 
When  the  bids  were  opened  in  council 
session  a  question  arose  as  to  which  was 
the  lowest  and  best  bid,  and  the  matter 
was  at  once  referred  to  the  Associate 
Board  of  Architects  sitting  with  the 
Council,  and  they,  without  leaving  the 
council  chamber,  determined  the  ques- 
tion, and  the  Council  without  a  member 
leaving  his  seat  unanimously  awarded 
the  contract  to  the  lowest  bidder. 

The  many  avenues  of  evading  the 
specifications  and  beating  the  job  were 
resorted  to.  A  construction  company 
from  a  distant  city,  which  had  secured  a 
sub-contract,  sent  to  Des  Moines  three 
separate  and  distinct  envoys  in  vain 
attempts  to  secure  a  modification  of  the 
specifications  which  would  have  les- 
sened the  cost  of  the  building,  saving 
dimes  to  the  city  and  dollars  to  the  con- 
tractors. The  brick  companies,  through 
their  influential  stockholders,  first  begged 
and  finally  demanded  the  acceptance  of 
inferior  brick,  but  to  no  purpose,  and 
tons  of  iron  that  failed  to  meet  the  speci- 
fications went  back  to  the  factories. 

This  is  a  simple  story  of  how  a  high- 
class  modern  municipal  building  was 
erected  without  waste,  at  a  cost  below  the 
estimates  and  for  less  than  the  sum  au- 
thorized to  be  expended,  by  a  city  council 
composed  of  five  average  citizens  elected 
by  a  community  having  an  intelligent 
conception  of  what  was  due  the  public 


from  its  officials ;  and  under  a  system 
which  permitted  the  officials  to  use  a 
reasonable  discretion  in  handling  an  im- 
portant undertaking,  under  a  plan  of  gov- 
ernment which  gave  to  the  officials  not 
responsibility  alone,  but  also  opportunity 
to  use  such  intelligence  as  they  possessed. 
The  Des  Moines  City  Council  was  given 
full  powers  and  responsibilities,  and  the 
public  full  publicity  and  opportunity  to 
place  the  responsibility. 

The  people  of  Des  Moines  believe  that 
they  have  in  their  new  Municipal  Build- 
ing a  city  hall  which  will  measure  up  to 
the  requirements  of  the  want  ad  above 
referred  to,  and  which  will  withstand  the 
searchlight  of  the  proposed  Diogenes 
commission.  "Such  a  building,  if  con- 
structed in  the  city  of  New  York,  would 
have  cost  a  great  deal  more  than  a  mil- 
lion dollars,"  was  the  verdict  of  Mr. 
Henry  Bruere,  of  the  Bureau  of  Muni- 
cipal Research  of  New  York,  while  in- 
specting Des  Moines  city  government  for 
the  Metz  Commission.  The  building  is 
completed  and  there  is  no  demand  for  an 
investigating  committee  to  look  after 
stolen  horses.  The  people  of  Des  Moines, 
through  the  publicity  that  prevails  under 
the  Des  Moines  system  of  commission 
government,  have  had  an  intelligent 
vision  of  the  undertaking  since  its  incep- 
tion, and  probably  no  investigating  com- 
mittee could  tell  the  public  more  con- 
cerning the  building  than  has  been  laid 
before  the  people  from  time  to  time  by  a 
fair-minded  press. 
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Photographs  and  data  are  requested  for  possible  use  in  this  department,  from  municipal 
officials,  city  or  county  engineers,  road  superintendents,  manufacturers  or  others  having  inter- 
esting information  on  subjects  relating  to  roads  and  pavements. 

The  Prevention  of  Dust  on  City  and 
Suburban  Roads 


The  dwellers  in  American  cities  and 
suburbs  may  be  divided  roughly  into  two 
groups — those  who  ride  in  automobiles,  and 
those  who  breathe  the  dust  thereof.  A  third 
group  is  gradually  emerging — those  who  live 
or  ride  on  streets  where  dust  is  adequately 
prevented.  A  constantly  increasing  num- 
ber of  municipalities  have,  during  the  last 
two  or  three  years,  given  serious  consider- 
ation to  this  subject  of  dust  suppression. 
As  might  be  expected  from  any  series  of 
experiments  tried  under  widely  differing 
conditions,  the  results  have  not  been  uni- 
formly satisfactory ;  but  progress  has  in 
many  of  these  cities  and  towns  been  so 
marked  as  to  give  promise  of  a  large  ag- 
gregate mileage  of  approximately  dustless 
highways  throughout  the  summer  of  1912. 

The  personal  discomforts  of  using  or 
living  near  dusty  roads  are  so  great  as  to 
furnish  ample  cause  for  a  scientific  han- 
dling of  the  dust  problem,  did  no  other 
objection  to  a  dusty  atmosphere  exist. 
But  many  other  dust  evils  might  be  enum- 
erated; for  example,  to  name  four  out  of 
many: 

(i)  Disease  organisms  readily  attach 
themselves  to  dust  particles  and  are  dis- 
tributed broadcast  for  human  consumption 
by  the  slightest  current  of  air.  The  scien- 
tist Tyndall  states  that  "All  the  havoc  of 
war,  ten  times  multiplied,  would  be  eva- 
nescent if  compared  with  the  ravages  due 
to  atmospheric  dust." 

(2)  The  germs  of  tuberculosis  carried 
by  road  dust  are  fatal  not  only  to  human 
beings  but  to  some  classes  of  live  stock,  in- 
cluding horses  and  cattle  in  particular. 

(3)  In  many  vegetable  and  fruit  grow- 
ing  districts   the    damage   caused   by   dust 


l)lown  from  the  roads  has  been  so  great 
that  the  attempt  to  raise  crops  near  these 
roads  has  been  abandoned.  Plants  and 
shrubbery  of  all  kinds  are  rendered  un- 
sightly by  dust  and  their  growth  retarded. 
(4)  Clothing  and  household  furnishings 
are  injured  by  dust,  and  on  many  streets, 
where  automobile  traffic  is  great,  houses 
and  yards  have  been  made  almost  unten- 
able. As  a  result,  real  estate  values  in  cer- 
tain localities  has  shown  marked  deprecia- 
tion. 

Causes  of  'Dust  Formation 

That  nine-tenths  of  the  dust  produced  by 
man  originates  on  his  roads  and  streets  is 
a  claim  which,  while  incapable  of  proof,  is 
probably  not  very  far  from  true.  In  his 
excellent  book  on  "Dust  Preventives  and 
Road  Binders,"  from  which  some  of  the  in- 
formation contained  in  this  article  has  been 
secured,  Mr.  Prevost  Hubbard  defines  dust 
as  "matter  in  a  finely  divided  state  pro- 
duced by  the  application  of  energy  upon 
matter  in  a  compact  state."  Wear  is,  there- 
fore, one  of  the  fundamental  causes  of  the 
dust  nuisance,  but  other  factors  which  tend 
to  raise  and  distribute  dust  when  formed, 
thus  exposing  fresh  surfaces  to  wear, 
should,  of  course,  be  considered  also. 

Dust  on  highways  is  caused  principally 
by  the  pulverizing  effects  of  traffic  on  the 
road  surface,  by  dirt  dropped  from  trucks 
or  tracked  onto  the  road  in  wet  weather, 
and  by  horse  droppings  or  other  extrane- 
ous matter,  all  of  which  become  dry  and 
pulverized,  and  are  easily  blown  about  by 
air  currents  or  automobile  suction.  Among 
other  incidental  agencies  which  produce 
dust  may  be  mentioned  the  disrupting  ef- 
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feet  of  frost,  the  attrition  of  falling  rain, 
the  transporting  power  of  water  and  the 
action   of  wind. 

The    Dust    Problem    as    Related  to    Road 
Preservation 

In  his  book  referred  to,  Mr,  Hubbard 

says: 

"There  are  three  general  methods  of  reduc- 
ing dust  formation  which  should  be  considered 
in  attempting  a  solution  of  this  problem:  (i) 
By  the  sanitary  removal  of  dust  from  road  sur- 
faces ;  (2)  by  the  retention  of  dust  upon  road 
surface,  and  (3)  by  the  prevention  of  dust  for- 
mation. Any  or  all  of  these  methods  may  be 
employed  to  solve  the  problem  of  road  preser- 
vation. The  most  promising  solution  would 
seem  to  lie  in  the  treatment  of  roads  with 
chemical  substances  known  as  dust  preventives 
and  road  binders,  which  may  be  applied  to  the 
surface  or  in  the  body  of  the  road  according  to 
circumstances.  The  importance  of  other 
methods  described  should,  however,  never  be 
lost  sight  of,  for  it  is  only  by  a  combination  of 
methods  that  the  two  problems  can  be  success- 
fully solved." 

The  entire  removal  of  finely-powdered 
particles  from  road  surfaces  is  not  always 
as  desirable  as  is  popularly  supposed.  In 
fact,  some  classes  of  roads  are  greatly 
damaged  by  this  means.  It  is  a  funda- 
mental principle,  for  example,  that  the 
life  of  a  macadam  road  is  dependent  upon 
the  retention  of  the  fine  products  of  wear 
which  serve  to  bind  together  and  hold  in 
place  the  coarser  fragments  of  stone  con- 
stituting the  road  foundation.  The  dust 
problem  is,  therefore,  directly  connected 
with  that  of  road  preservation;  a  cushion 
coat  being  formed  by  the  powdered  par- 
ticles which  protects  the  underlying  road 
from  wear.  On  the  other  hand,  the  reten- 
tion of  too  much  powdered  top  dressing 
should  be  avoided,  as  a  disagreeable  sur- 
face condition  is  thus  produced,  especially 
in  wet  weather,  when  the  dust  becomes 
mud. 

T>ust  Preventives  and  Road  Binders 

The  ideal  road  is,  of  course,  the  best 
form  of  city  pavement,  having  a  surface 
which  can  be  flushed  as  frequently  as  the 
accumulation  of  dust  becomes  great  enough 
to  be  objectionable.  As  to  the  surface 
treatment  of  such  streets,  Mr.  Hubbard 
says: 

"In  the  class  of  pavement  having  a  smooth, 
unbroken  and  resilient  surface,  such  as  sheet 
asphalt,  conditions  more  closely  approach  the 


ideal  dustless  pavement  than  any  other  so  far 
devised.  The  products  of  wear  are  comparatively 
small  in  quantity,  and  there  are  few  cracks  or 
crevices  where  dust  can  accumulate,  and  yet 
they  are  by  no  means  dustless — unless  kept  free 
from  dirt  and  refuse  by  frequent  cleanings.  As 
this  type  of  pavement  is  practically  impervious, 
no  great  amount  of  dust  preventive  will  be 
absorbed,  if  any  is  used,  and  most  of  it  will  be 
removed  when  the  street  is  cleaned  unless  it  has 
already  volatilized.  Any  non-volatile  dust 
layer  is  apt  to  make  the  pavement  slippery,  and 
volatile  materials  evaporate  so  rapidly  in  hot 
weather  that  except  for  laying  the  dust  just 
previous  to  sweeping  they  are  of  little  value. 
Water  is  about  the  only  material  that  seems  to 
be  suitable  for  this  class  of  pavement. 

"Brick  pavements,  stone  block  pavements 
and,  in  fact,  any  pavements  which  present  a 
less  sheet-like  surface  than  the  asphalt  type, 
can  be  more  satisfactorily  treated  for  dust  pre- 
vention. On  these  pavements  dust  tends  to  ac- 
cumulate in  the  crevices  between  the  bricks  or 
blocks,  and  in  moderate  quantities  is  almost 
unnoticeable  until  raised  by  winds  or  traffic. 
An  apparently  clean  street  will  therefore  often 
prove  to  be  a  very  dusty  one.  The  use  of  a 
temporary  binder  to  saturate  this  stuff  and  hold 
it  down  until  cleaning  becomes  necessary  can 
be  managed  economically,  as  any  dust  prevent- 
ive that  is  applied  will  have  a  natural  tendency 
to  collect  in  just  those  portions  of  the  road 
where  the  dust  has  accumulated,  and  if  used  in 
moderate  quantity  should  not  produce  the  un- 
desirable conditions  resulting  from  similar  ap- 
plications upon  an  asphalt  pavement." 

While,  as  mentioned  above,  a  pavement 
having  some  form  of  permanent  binder  is 
to  be  preferred  where  the  amount  of  traf- 
fic will  justify  the  expense  of  building,  it 
is  evident  that  the  universal  construction 
of  such  roads  is  out  of  the  question  because 
of  the  cost  involved.  The  problem,  there- 
fore, of  dust  prevention  on  macadam, 
gravel  or  dirt  roads  is  one  of  present  and 
continued  importance.  As  to  the  selection 
of  materials  for  treating  such  roads  much 
honest  difference  of  opinion  exists. 

The  variations  of  local  conditions  as  to 
hardness  and  type  of  road,  amount  of  auto- 
mobile traffic,  frequency  with  which  the 
road  can  be  treated,  method  of  application, 
etc.,  are  so  wide  that  no  general  rules  as  to 
the  best  kind  of  dust  preventive  can  safely 
be  laid  down.  Much  must  be  left  to  the 
judgment  of  the  local  engineer  or  highway 
superintendent  who  has  made  a  scientific 
study  of  local  needs,  in  comparison  with  the 
most  accurate  data  available  from  other 
localities  having  comparable  conditions. 
■  With  no  desire  of  offering  definite  rec- 
ommendations, but  to  aid  its  readers  in 
solving  this  problem  for  themselves,  The 
American  City  presents  the  following  in- 
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formation  received  from  some  of  the  lead- 
ing manufacturers  as  to  conditions  under 
which  they  beHeve  that  the  use  of  their 
particular  class  of  dust  preventives  would 
prove  most  satisfactory: 


Dustoline  for  Roads 

Dustoline  is  a  transparent  liquid  compound, 
of  a  dark,  ruby  red  or  plum  color,  practically 
without  odor.  It  is  a  mixture  of  specially  re- 
fined   and    prepared   petroleum    products,    al- 
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though  its  exact  composition  is  not  made  pul)- 
lic  l)y  its  manufacturer. 

It  is  spread  on  the  roads  in  the  same  condi- 
tion as  it  flows  from  the  tank  car  or  barrel, 
and  ivithout  heating  or  mixing  zmth  anything, 
by  an  ordinary  water  sprinkling  wagon.  It 
can  also  be  sprinkled  by  hand  or  by  a  garden 
watering  pot. 

The  special  claims  made  for  Dustoline  are 
that  it  does  not  blacken  the  roadbed,  will  not 
stain  clothes  or  stick  to  the  shoes  or  track 
into  houses,  and  will  not  smut  vehicles,  and 
leaves  the  roadbed  in  appearance  as  after  a 
light   summer   shower. 

Dustoline  has  been  used  successfully  both  on 
macadam,  gravel,  dirt  and  stone  block  paved 
roads,  as  well  as  to  lay  the  dust  on  macadam 
roads  where  asphalt  or  tar  has  been  used  as 
a  binder.  Dustoline  has  now  been  on  the 
market  for  the  last  seven  years,  several  cities 
having  used  it  on  their  streets  during  this 
period,  so  that  it  cannot  now  be  called  an  ex- 
periment. 

The  cost  of  using  Dustoline  depends  upon 
the  construction  of  the  roadbed,  the  amount 
of  top  dressing  and  the  length  of  the  season  to 
be  kept  dustless,  also  upon  the  amount  of 
travel.  From  one  to  two  applications  gen- 
erally are  sufficient  to  lay  the  dust  for  the 
season,  although  on  other  heavily  traveled 
thoroughfares  three  and  four  applications  are 
found  advisable  where  there  is  excessive 
travel  and  the  dust  season  is  a  long  one. 

It  is  claimed  that  the  first  application,  which 
should  be  the  heaviest  properly  to  saturate  the 
ground,  should  cost  less  than  one  cent  a  square 
yard,  including  labor ;  and  subsequent  applica- 
tions, which  can  be  spread  lighter,  should  cost 
from  two-fifths  to  three-fourths  of  a  cent  per- 
square  yard,  including  labor,  according  to  con- 
ditions. 

Reports  from  certain  cities  that  have  used 
Dustoline  for  the  past  two,  three  and  four 
seasons  and  more  show  that  they  laid  the  dust 
on  their  streets  last  season  by  Dustoline,  at 
an  average  cost  of  from  one  and  one-half 
cents  to  one  and  eighty-three  hundredths  cents 
per  square  yard  for  the  entire  season,  including 
labor,  according  to  the  different  conditions. 

Dustoline  has  been  used  for  the  past  three 
end  four  years  on  from  15  to  75  miles  of  roads 
at  New  Bedford,  Mass.,  Brookline,  Mass., 
Newport,  R.  T.,  Garden  City  Estates,  L.  I., 
Tuxedo  Park,  N.  Y.,  Rumsen  Road,  N.  J., 
Summit,  N.  J.,  Wayne,  Pa.,  West  Chester,  Pa., 
and  many  other  cities. 

Accompanying  the  above  information.  The 
Dustoline  for  Roads  Company  has  submitted 
several  extracts  of  recent  letters  from  satis- 
fied users,  but  the  space  available  permits  the 
pu1:)Hcation  of  only  the  following  from  Mr.  C. 
F.  Lawton,  Superintendent  of  Streets,  New 
Bedford,  Mass.,  under  date  of  January  15, 
1912. 

"We  have  used  Dustoline  for  five  summers,  keep- 
ing dustless  with  it  last  summer  74  miles  of  macadam 
roadway. 

We  began  sprinkling  in  April  and  laid  one  small 
tank  car  in  November  to  touch  up  in  certain  places. 

Forty-two  jier  cent  of  the  streets  required  but  one 
application  of  Dustoline;  4.5  per  cent.,  two  applica- 
tions, and  10  per  cent,  three  api)Iications. 

Our     experience     has     been     that     the     old-fashioned 


water-bound  macadam,  kept  dustless  by  a  satisfactory 
dust  preventive,  combines  the  most  economical  form 
of  preservation  and  the  best  form  of  dust  prevention. 

Dustoline  prevents  raveling  and  pitting,  which 
greatly    reduces  the   cost  of   repair. 

The  total  average  cost  of  sprinkling  Dustoline  last 
season,  including  labor,  was  $.0183  per  square  yard. 

Our  citizens  are  universally  pleased  with  the  results 
of    Dustoline." 

*      * 

Granulated  Calcium   Chloride 

Granulated  calcium  chloride  (Ca  CI2)  is  a 
highly  hygroscopic  and  deliquescent  salt,  hav- 
ing the  appearance  of  coarse  white  salt  and 
the  peculiar  property,  when  exposed  to  the 
air,  of  absorbing  moisture  from  the  atmo- 
sphere and  dissolving.  Repeated  -tests  have 
shown  that  100  pounds  of  granulated  calcium 
chloride  absorb  about  115  pounds  of  water 
when  exposed  at  night  or  in  the  shade,  and 
al)out  60  pounds  of  water  when  exposed  in 
the  sun.  If  exposed  in  the  sun,  after  having 
absorbed  115  pounds  of  water  in  the  shade,'  it 
dries  down  to  about  60  pounds ;  but,  when 
evening  comes,  the  chloride  again  takes  up  its 
full  quota  of  water. 

Granulated  calcium  chloride  is  used  as  a 
dust  layer  on  roads  in  two  ways :  First,  by 
dissolving  in  water  and  applying  with  an.  or- 
dinary sprinkling  cart ;  second,  by  spreadirjg  it 
direct  on  the  road  in  its  dry  granular  form  and 
allowing  it  to  dissolve  by  absorbing  moisture 
from  the  air. 

■  Both  methods,  the  "wet"  and  the  "dry,"  have 
proven  very  successful.  By  the  "wet"  method 
the  chloride  should  be  dissolved  at  the  rate  of 
one  pound  to  one  gallon  of  water,  and  a  600- 
gallon  standard  water  wagon  should  not  be 
made  to  cover  more  than  1,900  square  yards. 
'!  he  best  results,  however,  are  obtained  by 
applying  calcium  chloride  in  its  dry  granu- 
lated form  just  as  it  is  shipped  in  the  drum. 
This,  the  "dry"  method,  is  now  generally 
adopted. 

Granulated  calcium  chloride  is  stated  by  the 
Solvay  Process  Company  to  be  absolutely  clean 
and  without  odor.  It  will  not  track,  spot 
clothes  or  varnish  on  vehicles,  nor  is  it  in- 
jurious to  automobile  tires:  and  when  a  road 
has  been  treated  it  has  no  harmful  effects,  on 
trees  or  vegetation  bordering  on  the  roadway. 
Calcium  chloride  is  not  a  coating  like  other 
materials  used  for  the  like  purpose,  but  when 
applied  to  the  road  dissolves  immediately 
through  its  action  with  the  atmosphere,  per- 
meating the  road  thoroughly  and  becoming  a 
part  of  it,  affd  is  claimed  to  hold  enough  mois- 
ture to  bring  out  the  cementing  qualities  in  the 
stone,  thus  packing  the  road  surface  suf- 
ficiently to  withstand  the  severest  travel  and 
prevent   raveling. 

When  small  quantities  of  granulated  cal- 
cium chloride  are  to  be  applied,  good  results 
are  obtained  by  spreading  it  on  with  shovels. 
Care  should  be  taken  to  spread  it  as  evenly  as 
possible,  and  it  should  be  applied  heavier  in 
the  middle  of  the  road  than  on  the  sides. 
When  large  areas  are  to  be  treated,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  use  a  distributing  machine.  These 
come  in  two  widths — the  one-horse  inachine 
having  a  spread  of  5  feet  and  costing  $40, 
and  the  two-horse  machine  spreading  10  feet. 
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costing  $47.  Two  unskilled  lal)orers  with  a 
one-horse  distributing  machine  can  easily 
cover  from  one  to  two  miles  of  an  ordinary 
width  road  in  a  day.  These  machines  give  the 
even    distribution    which    is    so    necessary   for 


best  results  and  reduce  the  cost  of  applying 
Chloride  to  a  very  low  figure. 

Granulated  calcium  chloride  is  shipped  in 
the  granulated  form  in  air-tight  steel  drums 
ready   to  be   spread   on  the   road,  350  pounds 


LOCUST    STREET,    CIXCTXXATI.    O. 
Dust  laid  with  Solvay  Granulated  Calcium  Ciiioiide 


TEX   EYCK  STREET,  WATERTOWX,   N.   Y. 
Dust  laid  with  Solvay  Granulated  Calcium  Chloride 
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to  a  drum.  It  should  be  applied  at  the  aver- 
age rate  of  ly^  pounds  to  the  square  yard. 
Generally  two  applications  are  sufficient  for 
one  season,  but  where  there  is  excessive  travel, 
a  light  third  treatment  is  sometimes  required. 
If  there  is  more  than  ^  inch  of  dust,  the  road 
should  be  first  cleaned  before  making  the  ap- 


the  chloride  has  been  applied  to  the  road  and 
before  it  has  entirely  dissolved,  some  of  it 
will  be  lost,  if  applied  to  the  dry  surface,  by 
being  carried  off  by  traffic.  This  is  entirely 
overcome  when  the  road  has  been  first 
sprinkled  with  water,  as  the  chloride  remains 
where  it  is  placed  and  traffic  packs  it  into  the 


TASSCOIL-TREATED   ROAD    IN    LARCHMONT,    N.    Y 


I 


THE    BRONXVILLE,    N.    Y.,    RAILROAD    STATION 
Roads  treated  with  Tasscoil 


plication  and,  whenever  possible,  thoroughly 
sprinkled  with  water.  This  opens  the  pores 
of  the  road,  aids  the  chloride  to  dissolve  and 
penetrate  more  thoroughly  and  gives  more 
lasting  resuUs.  A  good  time  to  apply  calcium 
chloride  is  after  a  rain,  when  the  road  is  still 
moist.     During  the  first   hour   or  two  after 


ground  instead  of  picking  it  up  on  the  wheels. 
Granulated  calcium  chloride  is  used  with 
excellent  results  in  repairing  holes  and  worn 
places  in  roads.  After  filling  them  with  stone, 
an  application  of  chloride  is  made.  If  properly 
done,  this  will  keep  the  stone  from  being 
scattered  by  traffic,  as  sufficient  moisture  will 
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be  retained  there  so  that  very  quickly  the 
stones  are  packed  thoroughly  and  cemented 
into  the  road.  This  is  especially  suitable  on 
roads  where  there  is  no  roller. 

The  value  of  the  germicidal  properties 
which  granulated  calcium  chloride  possesses 
should  not  be  overlooked.  When  the  road 
has  been  treated  with  sufficient  calcium 
chloride  to  lay  the  dust,  it  is  claimed  that  there 
is  a  sufficient  amount  of  calcium  chloride  to 
be  fatal  to  all  bacteria  there  also. 

Calcium  chloride  has  been  used  extensively 
on  streets  in  cities  and  towns,  -and  on  many 
state  roads.  Among  the  municipalities  might 
be  mentioned,  as  good  examples  where 
chloride  has  been  used  in  large  quantities,  Du- 
lutli,  Minn.,  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  Brookline.  Mass., 
Pittsfield,  Mass.,  Watertown,  N.  Y.,  Rochester, 
N.   Y.,  and  Washington,  D.  C. 

Tasscoil 

Tasscoil  is  a  stainless,  odorless  oil,  prac- 
tically water-white,  and  is  suitable  for  use  on 
macadam,  gravel  or  ordinary  dirt  roads  for 
the  prevention  of  dust.  On  main  thorough- 
fares and  boulevards,  Tasscoil  is  not  exactly 
suitable,  as  heavier  asphaltic  oil  or  similar  ma- 
terial should  be  used  vvliere  there  is  extremely 
heavy  traffic. 

In  residential  sections  and  on  streets  that 
have  an  ordinary  amount  of  traffic,  Tasscoil 
is  really  an  ideal  dustlayer.  It  can  be  applied 
from  an  ordinary  street  sprinkling  cart.     One 


gallon  will  cover  from  6  to  lo  square  yards. 
It  is  claimed  that  two  treatments  per  season 
will  absolutely  prevent  dust,  at  an  average  cost 
for  treating  streets  of  two  cents  per  square 
yard  per  season. 

Tasscoil  was  placed  on  the  market  by  The 
Alden  Speare's  Sons  Company  early  in  the 
season  of  191 1  after  many  months  of  experi- 
menting. The  results  obtained  were  exceed- 
ingly   satisfactory. 

During  191 1  the  company  treated  over  21 
miles  of  road  with  Tasscoil,  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  Board  of  Freeholders  of  Essex 
County,  N.  J.  A  partial  list  of  the  cities  using 
Tasscoil  last  year  shows  approximately  the 
following  areas  treated : 

Somerville,   Mass 600,000  sq.  yds. 

Swampscott,  Mass. .  . .  390,000   "       " 

Brockton,  Mass 300,000    "      " 

Arlington,  Mass 200,000    "       " 

Quincy,   Mass 150,000    "       " 

Concord,  Mass 250,000    "       " 

Melrose,   Mass 200,000    "      " 

Wilmington,  Del 125,000    "       " 

Mt.  Vernon,  N.  Y. ...   150,000    "       " 

Larchmont,  N.  Y 125,000   "      " 

Ossining,  N.  Y 125,000   "      " 

The  cleanliness  of  Tasscoil  is  particularly 
emphasized  by  the  manufacturers.  The  im- 
portance of  using  a  preparation  which  will  not 
track  into  houses,  spoil  rugs,  stain  floors  and 
do  other  damage  to  vehicles  and  their  occu- 
pants need  hardly  be  emphasized. 


A  Cement  Pavement  Surfaced  with  Bitumen 

and  Sand 


By  E.  W.   Groves 

ICity  Engineer,  Ann  Arbor,  Mich. 


About  five  years  ago,  in  order  to  prolong 
the  life  of  certain  streets  paved  with  as- 
phalt blocks,  which  at  that  time  showed 
considerable  wear,  the  writer  tried  as  an 
experiment  covering  the  surface  pavement 
with  a  thin  layer  of  hot  coal  tar  and  sand. 
After  being  subjected  to  various  conditions 
of  traffic  for  about  two  years,  this  thin 
wearing  surface  proved  to  be  so  satisfac- 
tory that  it  was  determined  to  use  it  for  new 
construction  work  on  a  concrete  base. 

During  the  summer  of  1909  one  block  on 
a  residence  street,  having  about  1,800  square 
yards,  was  paved  with  concrete,  placing 
thereon  a  layer  of  coal  tar  and  sand  as  a 
wearing  surface.  In  the  spring  of  1910  this 
was  so  satisfactory  that  petitions  were  pre- 
sented asking  for  approximately  18,000 
square  yards   of  similar   pavement,   which 


were  laid  during  that  year.  Before  the  end 
of  the  season  of  1910,  petitions  were  pre- 
sented asking  for  61,000  square  yards, 
which  were  laid  last  year,  and  at  the  present 
time  there  are  on  file  petitions  asking  for 
approximately  100,000  square  yards  for  the 
season  of  1912.  All  petitions  presented 
ask  for  this  form  of  pavement,  and  there 
seems  to  be  no  difference  of  opinion  among 
the  property  owners  as  to  the  kind  of  pave- 
ment that  should  be  laid.  This  is  probably 
a  revelation  to  those  who  are  familiar  with 
the  letting  of  paving  contracts. 

The  concrete  is  laid  in  strips  from  25  to 
50  feet  long,  an  expansion  joint  ^  to  i  inch 
being  left  every  25  to  50  feet  across  the 
street  perpendicular  to  the  axis  and  at  each 
curb.  The  surface  of  the  concrete  is  given 
a  road-float  finish  and  roughened  up  in  or- 
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COXCKETE  PAVEMENT  OX    CORTLAND   STREET,  JACKSON,   MICH. 


der  to  hold  more  securely  the  wearing  sur- 
face. After  the  concrete  has  hardened 
and  is  thoroughly  dry  and  clean,  the  surface 
is  covered  with  hot  bitumen  and  No.  4 
torpedo  sand  or  gravel  or  screenings, 
whichever  is  the  cheapest  in  the  locality. 
The  bitumen  is  applied  from  a  sprinkler 
wagon  or  by  hand  from  ordinary  pots  at  a 
temperature  of  about  200  degrees  Fahr. 
The  bitumen  is  immediately  distributed 
evenly  over  the  surface  of  the  concrete  with 
an  ordinary  street  sweeper  or  with  a  well- 
worn  broom  and  the  surface  is  then  imme- 
diately covered  with  the  sand,  gravel  or 
screenings.  Approximately  one-half  gallon 
of  bitumen  is  used  per  square  yard  of  sur- 
face, and  a  cubic  yard  of  sand  will  cover 
approximately  250  square  yards,  making  a 
wearing  surface  about  ^  of  an  inch  thick. 

The  writer  has  experimented  with  vari- 
ous materials  for  the  wearing  surface  and 
finds  that  a  coal  tar  product  proves  the  most 
satisfactory.  Work  at  Ann  Arbor  is  done 
by  the  city,  which  has  its  own  equipment, 
purchases  material  and  hires  the  labor. 
With  labor  at  $2  for  nine  hours,  cement  at 
$1.10  to  $1.30  a  barrel,  and  gravel  at  the 
mixer  at  $1  per  load  oi  1^/3  cubic  yards, 
this  pavement  is  put  down  for  approxi- 
mately $1  per  square  yard. 

The  reasons  for  the  popularity  of  this 
pavement  are  its  cheapness  and  durability. 
The  writer  has  long  been  of  the  opinion 
that  pavements  for  our  smaller  cities  have 
been  costing  entirelv  too  much,  and  I  be- 


lieve that  in  the  matter  of  cost  this  pave- 
ment solves  the  paving  problem  as  com- 
pletely as  concrete  solved  the  sidewalk 
problem.  It  meets  the  demand  for  a  low- 
cost  durable  pavement  approximating  in 
cost  that  of  an  ordinary  macadam  road  and 
in  durability  that  of  our  better  types  of 
street  pavements.  It  seems  to  me  that  in- 
stead of  highway  and  county  officials  lay- 
ing macadam  roads  at  from  65  to  95  cents 
per  square  yard,  it  would  be  much  better 
for  them  to  spend  a  few  cents  more  per 
square  yard  and  have  a  durable  pavement 
with  a  concrete  foundation.  It  is  a  well- 
known  fact  that  macadam  pavements  have 
to  have  almost  constant  attention  from  the 
time  they  are  first  laid.  By  using  the  pave- 
ment which  I  have  just  described,  you 
would  have  one  that  would  last  practically 
forever  if  the  wearing  surface  were  kept 
upon  the  concrete,  and  this  wearing  surface 
can  be  applied  for  approximately  10  cents 
per  square  yard,  which  is  only  about  the 
price  that  has  to  be  paid  for  oiling  the 
ordinary  macadam  road  with  the  better 
class  of  oils. 

I  am  sure  that  if  county  and  Iiighway  en- 
gineers will  look  into  this  matter  thor- 
oughly, they  will  eventually  do  away  almost 
entirely  with  the  macadam  form  of  con- 
struction. 

If  any  one  desires  any  further  informa- 
tion about  this  pavement  I  would  be  very 
glad  to  have  him  address  me  at  Ann  Arbor. 
Michigan, 


F  I  R^  E 
PROTECTION 


January,  $35,653,450 


February,  $28,601,650 


The  above  are  the  figures  of  property  losses  by  fire  in  the  United 
States  and  Canada  during  the  last  two  months,  as  compiled  by  The 
New  York  Journal  of  Commerce.  These  are  the  largest  amounts 
ever  charged  against  the  months  of  January  or  February,  except 
in  1904,  the  year  of  the  Baltimore  conflagration. 
The  monthly  records  for  1910  and  191 1,  and  the  annual  fire  losses  for 
the  preceding  fifteen  years,  are  as  follows  : 


Monthly  Losses 


1910 

January   .  .  .  $15,175,400 

February  .  .  15,489,350 

March 18,465,500 

April 18,091,800 

May 18,823,200 

June 13,183,600 

July 26,847,900 

August 21,570,550 

September..  11,700,000 


October 
November.. 
December. . 


37,188,300 
16,407,000 
21,528,000 


1911 

$21,922,450 
16,415,000 
31,569,800 
17.670,550 
21,422,000 
20,691,950 
25,301,150 
12,662,650 
11,333.250 
13,945.000 
18,680,600 
22,722,850 


T'ls  for  y'r. $234,470,600  $234,337,250 


Yearly  Lossks 

1909 $203,649,200 

1908 238,562,250 

1907 215,671,250 

1906 459,710,000 

1905 175,193,800 

1904 252,554,050 

1903 •  156,195,700 

1902 149,260,850 

1901 164,347,450 

1900 163,362,250 

1899 136,773,200 

1898 1 19,650,500 

1897 110,319,650 

1896 115,655,500 

1895 129,835,700 


A  Syllabus  for  Public  Instruction  in  Fire 

Prevention 


The  Quarterly  of  the  National  Fire  Pro- 
tection Association  for  January,  1912,  con- 
tains an  excellent  "Syllabus  for  Public  In- 
struction in  Fire  Prevention."  It  is  the 
work  of  Franklin  H.  Wentworth,  Secre- 
tary, and  has  been  reprinted  in  a  handy 
pamphlet  form,  copies  of  which  may  be  ob- 
tained of  the  Boston  ofifice  of  the  Associa- 
tion. 

This  Syllabus  should  prove  of  great  value 
to  fire  marshals,  school  teachers  and  others 
in  educating  young  and  old  to  a  more  ade- 
quate appreciation  of  the  extent  and  eco- 
nomic significance  of  fire  waste  and  the 
causes  and  prevention  of  fires.  The  follow- 
ing quotations  indicate  the  practical  char- 
acter of  the  suggestions  offered. 

In  addressing  the  teachers  the  Syllabus 
says: 

"Pupils  should  be  taught  how  to  send  in  a 
fire  alarm,  and  how  to  operate  a  hand  chemical 
extinguisher.  Some  member  of  the  fire  de- 
partment should  exhibit  at  one  of  the  sessions 
the  mechanism  of  a  fire  alarm  box,  and  ex- 
plain the  principle  and  operation  of  the  chemi- 


cal extinguisher.  Every  pupil  should  know  the 
location  of  the  fire  alarm  box  nearest  his 
home." 

The  general  style  of  the  Syllabus  is  indi- 
cated by  the  following  extract : 

The  Fire  Waste:  Its    Economic  Significance 

Property  Burned  is  Gone  Forever. 

A  burned  city  does  not  replace  itself. 

Fire  insurance  does  not  replace  lost  pro- 
perty. 

Food,  clothing  and  shelter  are  produced 
only  l)y  human  effort ;  hence  labor  ex- 
pended in  replacing  waste  is  withdrawn 
from  legitimate  production  for  the  satis- 
faction of  human  needs. 

National  Waste  Impoverishes  the  Nation,  as 
Family  Waste  Impoverishes  the  Household. 

The  fire  waste  is  not  really  paid  for  by 
insurance  companies. 

Fire  insurance  is  added  by  manufacturers 
and  merchants  to  the  cost  of  the  goods, 
and  whoever  buys  a  loaf  of  bread,  a 
hat,  a  coat  or  a  shoe,  pays  it.  The  cost 
of  the  fire  tax  is  concealed  in  the  price 
of    the   goods. 

Every  fire  is  paid  for  by  all  the  people. 
Insurance  is  collected  from  all  and  paid 
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to  him  who  has  a  fire ;  hence  the  man 
who  has  a  fire  intentionally  or'  unin- 
tentionally takes  money  from  the 
pockets  of  his  neighbors.  Fire  insur- 
ance is  an  assessment  upon  all  to  pay 
to  one ;  hence  every  fire  makes  every 
man's  struggle  for  a  living  harder  by 
compelling  him  to  spend  for  his  neigh- 
bor's waste  what  he  might  otherwise 
spend  for  his  own  comfort. 

The  Fire   Waste:  Causes  and  Prevention 

Under  this  heading  the  Syllabus  gives  a 
comprehensive  outline,  in  a  form  similar  to 
the  above,  of  the  Causes  of  Fires,  under  the 
following  headings : 

Lack  of  Cleanliness. 

Smoking. 

Matches. 

Lighting  Devices. 

Heating. 

Explosives,  Gases  and  Oils. 

Holiday  Causes. 

Carelessness. 
The  spread  of  fires  is  attributed  chiefly 
to: 

Wooden  construction. 

Combustible  roofs. 

Unprotected  zmndow  openings. 
Under  the  heading  of  "Matches"  the  Syl- 
labus gives  some  excellent  advice,  both  for 
the  school  children  and  their  parents : 

"The  match  is  designed  to  start  fires,  and  it 
does.  A  single  match  may  cause  the  burning 
of  a  city.  Most  fires  are  of  the  same  size  when 
they  start. 

"A  thoughtful  husband  or  father  will  have 
no  matches  in  his  home  except  those  which 
light  only  on  the  box.  Such  matches,  if  ac- 
cidentally dropped  or  secured  by  young  chil- 
dren, cannot  be  ignited  on  any  ordinary  sur- 
face.    Hundreds  of  babv  children  are  burned 


to  death  every  year,  playing  with  the  "strike 
anywhere"   match. 

"No  match  which  can  accidentally  ignite 
under  foot  or  be  ignited  by  rats  or  mice, 
should  be  allowed  in  home,  store  or  factory." 

On  the  subject  of  "Neglected  Furnaces" 
and  "Overheated  Stoves"  the  following 
suggestions  are  offered : 

"Fires  should  never  be  relighted  until  the 
furnace  is  overhauled.  Pipes  rust  during  the 
summer  and  may  deliver  sparks  to  the  cel- 
lar. Smoke  pipes  should  be  taken  down  in 
the  spring,  as  the  passage  of  moist  air  through 
them  rusts  them  rapidly. 

"Stoves  often  get  red  hot  when  filled  with 
fuel  and  left  with  drafts  open.  Clothes  hung 
close  to  dry  or  other  nearby  material  is  easily 
ignited.  A  stove  is  a  receptacle  for  fire,  and 
should  not  be  neglected. 

"Gas  and  oil  stoves  should  be  kept  scrupu- 
lously clean  and  free  from  leaks." 

The  fire  dangers  arising  from  the  use  of 
combustible  roofs  are  thus  outlined: 

"Wooden  shingles  are  the  principal  Ameri- 
can conflagration  breeders.  When  dry  they 
ignite  like  tinder  when  flying  brands  or  sparks 
alight  upon  them.  Once  a  shingle  roof  is  on 
fire  the  draught  of  the  flame  tears  off  the  light 
shingles  and  carries  them  to  other  roofs  to  be 
ignited  in  turn  and  in  their  turn  to  furnish 
new  flying  brands. 

"All  roof  coverings  should  be  incombustible, 
or  at  least  slow-burning.  The  use  of  wooden 
shingles  should  be  entirely  abandoned,  as 
they  multiply  the  fire  danger  of  the  wooden 
house." 

In  addition  to  the  above  and  much  other 
information  of  a  very  practical  character, 
Mr.  Wentworth's  Syllabus  contains  refer- 
ences to  various  publications  of  the  Na- 
tional Fire  Protection  Association  and 
other  books  and  pamphlets  which  will  be 
found  helpful  in  public  instruction  on  fire 
prevention. 
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"GIANT"    GASOLINE    PUMPING    ENGINE,    NEW    YORK    CITY 

Two  Types  of  Equipment  Used  in  New  York  City 


The  first  engine  of  the  gasoline  pumping  type  to  be 
introduced  into  the  New  York  Fire  Department  is 
illustrated  above.  It  is  said  to  be  the  largest  and 
most  powerful  piece  of  fire-fighting  apparatus  of  its 
type  in  the  world,  and  is  known  in  the  Department 
as  the  "Giant."  The  apparatus  has  a  speed  through 
the  city  streets  of  35  miles  per  hour.  It  weighs  13,600 
pounds,  and  its  engine  develops  128  horse-power.  Its 
maker  is  the  Waterous  Engine  Works  Company,  of 
St.   Paul,  Minn.    • 


The  lower  cut  shows  the  Front  Drive  Motor  Com- 
pany's tractor  for  fire  apparatus,  sold  by  C.  J.  Cross 
&  Company,  of  New  York.  It  is  claimed  that  this 
tractor  will"  handle  any  fire  engine  or  truck  with  ease 
at  30  miles  per  hour,  climbing  any  hill;  and  will  turn 
sharply,  using  the  rear  wheel  as  a  pivot.  It  may  be 
attached  to  present  steam  equipment  without 
changing  the  engine  in  any  manner.  This  trac- 
tor is  now  in  use  in  Engine  House  58,  New  York 
City. 


FRONT-DRIVE    MOTOR   TRACTOR    ATTACHED   TO   NEW    YORK   STEAM    FIRE    ENGINE 
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Illuminating  engineers,  commercial  and  civic  organisations,  manufacturers  and  others  hav- 
ing valuable  information  on  street  lighting  are  imnted  to  submit  photographs  and  data  for 
possible  use  in  this  department. 

The  Initial  Steps  Toward  Installing  Ornamental 

Street  Lights 

By  L.  L.  Hopkins,  Illuminating  Engineer 


The  problem  of  furnishing  a  city  with 
adequate  and  suitable  street  lighting  is  one 
of  great  moment,  and  one  which  merits  the 
earnest  thought  of  every  public-spirited  cit- 
zen.  At  the  present  time,  the  most  popu- 
lar and  modern  type  of  street  lighting  is 
that  usually  known  as  the  Ornamental  Sys- 
tem. This  system  employs  cast  metal  or 
concrete  posts,  supporting  tungsten  lamps 
enclosed  by  some  type  of  diffusing  glass 
globe.  The  posts  are  set  on  each  side  of  the 
street,  either  opposite  or  staggered,  and  are 
fed  by  conductors  which  are  usually  placed 
underground. 

There  are  doubtless  progressive  inhabi- 
tants in  numerous  cities  and  towns  who  ap- 
preciate the  value  of  the  Ornamental  Sys- 
tem of  street  lighting,  but  who  are  at  loss 
to  know  how  to  go  about  the  work  of  in- 
augurating such  a  system  in  their  own  cities. 
In  reality,  however,  this  problem  is  easily 
solved,  and  it  is  the  purpose  of  this  article 
to  outline  briefly  a  tentative  plan  whereby 
the  installing  of  such  a  street  lig'hting  sys- 
tem may  be  accomplished. 

It  is  not  even  necessary  for  the  majority 
of  the  citizens  to  concede  that  their  streets 
need  new  lights,  although  such  a  concession 
Would  of  course  be  a  considerable  step  to- 
ward the  desired  goal.  On  the  contrary,  it 
is  quite  possible  to  show  the  doubters  by 
means  of  photographs,  data  and  other  tes- 
timony that  they  really  need  a  change  in 
their  system  of  street  lighting.  We  shall, 
however,  assume  at  the  outset  that  the  need 
of  new  street  lights  is  conceded,  and  that  it 
merely  remains  for  the  promoter  to  show 
that  the  Ornamental  System  is  the  ideal 
one. 


Without  doubt  the  most  weighty  argu- 
ments that  can  be  produced  in  support  of 
the  Ornamental  System  are  the  testimony 
of  its  users  and  the  data  and  other  informa- 
tion which  they  can  furnish.  The  first  step 
then,  is  to  obtain,  if  possible,  the  full  de- 
tails of  such  a  system  from  any  city  already 
equipped  with  posts.  The  obtaining  of  such 
information  is  not  as  difficult  as  it  may 
sound,  since  these  facts  are  nearly  always 
kept  on  file  by  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  or 
the  Civic  League,  and  such  a  body  is  only 
too  glad  to  send  all  particulars  concerning 
type  of  installation,  costs,  apportionment  of 
charges,  and  similar  information.  Further- 
more, it  is  always  easy  to  obtain  from  the 
various  posts,  lamp  and  globe  manufac- 
turers, valuable  data  and  photographs 
which  they  have  collected  in  cities  using 
their  wares. 

In  the  collection  of  information,  and  in 
otherwise  furthering  the  project,  the  aid 
of  the  power  station  authorities  can  almost 
always  be  counted  on.  Except  in  certain 
rare  cases,  those  who  furnish  power  are 
only  too  glad  to  lend  their  aid  to  a  scheme 
which  means  more  revenue  for  them. 
Often,  too,  they  are  interested  to  such  a 
degree  that  they  take  it  upon  themselves  to 
prepare  the  plans  and  specifications  for  the 
new  system.  In  case  this  part  of  the  work 
is  not  assumed  by  the  power  plant,  the  duty 
of  preparing  plans  and  specifications  usu- 
ally falls  to  the  city  engineers. 

When  all  available  information  has  been 
obtained,  it  should  be  well  studied  by  the 
promoters,  so  that  they  will  understand  the 
subject  as  thoroughly  as  possible.  It  is  then 
time  to  present  the  whole  proposition  to  the 
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A  Clean  Road   Oil  t 

Will  please  your  most  particular  citizens  ► 

TASSCOIL  [ 


TTte  Perfect  Dust  Layer  ► 

Stainless        Odorless        Water- White  ► 

Can    be  applied    from  an  ordinary   street  sprinkling    cart  ► 

SohI  for  OUT  New  Pamphlet  ^ 

Sole  MMiiiKtHcn  ► 

The  Alden  Speare's   Sons   Company  ► 

BostCMi  New  York  Chicago  ► 


ASPHALTOILENE 

A  Liquid  Bitumen  ► 


Macadaun,  Gravel  or  Dirt   Roads  I 

Send  for  lOostnted  Booklet  E 


The   Alden   Speare's   Sons  Company  t 

BofitOB  New  York  Chicago  > 

Sole  ScOi^  AceMBfdr  ^ 

Good  Roads  Improrement  Co.,  Ciaannsti.  O.  X 
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TEN  EYCK  STREET,  WATERTOWN,  N.  Y. 


Watertown's  Experience 

Extract  from  letter  of  Mr.  E.  W.  Sayles,  City  Engineer  of  Watertown,  N.  Y. 

"Wherever  the  street  was  put  in  first  class  condition  the  Calcium  Chloride  seemed  to 
have  a  good  effect  on  the  road  and  kept  it  just  moist  enough  so  that  the  action  of  the 
traffic  kept  the  road  packed  and  hard  and  did  away  entirely  with  the  dust  nuisance." 


SOLVAY 


Granulated 
Calcium  Chloride 


is  a  dry  chemical  salt  which,  upon  exposure  to  the  air,  absorbs  moisture  in  the 
driest  weather,  keeping  the  surface  of  the  road  entirely  free  from  dust.  The 
chemical  is  absolutely  stainless,  odorless,  non-corrosive,  non-poisonous  and  a 
powerful  germicide. 

Solvay  roads  resist  wear  and  require  little  attention.  Maintenance  expense 
50%  less  than  watering.  Watertown's  assessment  was  two  cents  per  front 
foot  of  property — four  cents  per  lineal  foot  of  street,  which  fully  covered  the 
cost  of  the  work.  Compare  this  with  the  cost  by  any  other  method.  Send  for 
sample  of  chemical  and  let  us  demonstrate  at  your  convenience. 

Illustrated   Road   Book   Sent   on   Request 


THE  SOLVAY  PROCESS  CO. 


Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


When   writing   to  Advertisers   please  mention    The  American    City. 
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public  and  to  the  muni- 
cipal authorities  in  an 
open  meeting,  where 
enthusiasm  may  be 
aroused  and  the  plans 
thoroughly  discussed. 
All  the  business  inter- 
ests of  the  city  will  be 
benefited,  and  if  made 
to  see  this,  will  lend 
;heir  support  in  vari- 
ous ways.  For  in- 
stance, the  local  street 
railway  company,  the 
lighting  company,  and 
the  newspapers  should 
all  give  very  valuable 
assistance,  and  they 
will  do  so  if  properly 
educated  at  the  start 
concerning  the  merits 
of  the  Ornamental 
System. 

From  the  foregoing, 
then,  it  is  apparent 
that  the  work  of  the 
promoter  of  the  Orna- 
mental System  should 
be:  First,  to  acquire  all 
possible  data  concern- 
ing such  a  system; 
second,  to  present  the 
data  to  the  various 
business  interests ; 
finally,   to  enthuse  the 

citizens  at  an  open  meeting.  When  this  has  been 
done,  the  next  procedure  will  vary  with  local  con- 
ditions. Sometimes  the  matter  is  voted  on  by  the 
taxpayers,  or  perhaps  it  will  be  necessary  that  the 
city  council  take  certain  action,  but  these  details  will 
usually  take  care  of  themselves  if  the  preliminaries 
have  been  well  handled.  The  important  thing  to  be 
remembered  is,  that  in  most  cases  the  business  men 
or  some  organization  of  theirs  starts  the  agitation.  While  it  might  seem  that  those  inter- 
ested in  the  local  lighting  company  should  take  the  initial  step,  yet  the  fact  remains  that 
their  part  usually  consists  of  lending  their  cooperation  after  the  business  men^have  created 
the  enthusiasm. 

Designs    of    Ornamental    Lighting  Standards  Shown  Above  and  on 
Page   601,  with  Names  of  Manufacturers 

Fig.  1 — One-Light  Standard,  No.  37,905.— Morris  Iron  Co.,  Frederick,  Md. 

Fig.  2 — Three-Light  Boulevard  Post. — George  Cutter  Co.,   South  Bend,   Ind. 

Fig.  3 — Crown    design,    "Down"   Three   Lights. — McDonnell   Iron   Works,   Des  Moines,  la. 

Fig.  4 — Five-Light  Ionic. — Western  Gas  Construction  Co.,  Ft.  Wayne,  Ind. 

Fig.  5- — .^n  Attractive  Use  of  Alba  Glabes. — Macbeth-Evans  Glass  Co.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Fig.  6 — Combined  Lighting  and  Trolley  Pole,  No.  7000. — Ornamental  Lighting  Pole  Co.,  New  York. 

Fig.  7 — Combination  Trolley  and   Lighting   Pole. — Electric   Railway   Equipment  Co.,    Cincinnati,  O. 

Fig.  8 — Five-Light   Corinthian    Standard. — Flour   City   Ornamental    Iron  Works,   Minneapolis,    Minn. 

Fig.  9 — No.  2006  J,  Corinthian.— J.  L.  Mott  Iron  Works,  New  York. 
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LIQUID  BITUMINOUS  PAVEMENT 


A  can   be   laid   by   all  municipalities,  counties  or  con- 

(J)  tractors  who  are  equipped  to  lay  concrete.     This  pave- 

(}  ment  may  be  laid  on  old  macadam,  cement  concrete, 

(?  or  broken  stone  foundations,  as  the  conditions  may 

require. 

WE  ARE  PREPARED 
(J  to  furnish  specifications  and  take  contracts  in  all  un- 

(?  leased  territory.      The  important  advantages  of  this 

\  form  of  road  and  street  construction  make  it  advisable 

for  you  to  investigate   the   LIQUID  BITUMINOUS 

PAVEMENT  carefully. 

TERRITORIAL  RIGHTS 

(}         for  sale  in  eleven  states,  from  Maine  to  the  District  of 
(J  Columbia. 

{  COUNTY  AND  CITY  OFFICIALS 

J  AND  CONTRACTORS 

(J)  who  are  interested  are  invited  to  write  for  particulars. 

(}  Let  us  have  an  opportunity  of  placing  some  interesting 

^  and  important  facts  before  you  which  will  open  your 

i  eyes  to  the   possibilities  of  LIQUID  BITUMINOUS 

A  PAVEMENT  for  the  work  you  have  in  mind. 

(} 

(?  F»EI\riMSYLVAIMIA    BUILDING 

I  PHILADELPHIA 

When   writing   to  Advertisers   please  mention    The  American    City. 


Filbert  Paviog  and  Construction  Co. 


W^TERAVPFUf 


The  editors  are  glad  to  receive  photographs  and  data  for  possible  use  in  this  department 
from  municipal  officials,  waterworks  superintendents,  consulting  engineers,  manufacturers  or 
others  having  interesting  information  on  water  supply  subjects. 


The  Management  of  Water  Plants  in  the 

Smaller  Cities* 

By  E.  L.  Loomis 

Superintendent  Valparaiso  Home  Water  Company,  Valpjiraiso,  Indiana 


The  first  and  foremost  duty  of  a  water- 
works enterprise  is  to  supply  its  patrons 
abundantly  and  constantly  with  a  good, 
clear,  clean  and  wholesome  water.  Good 
water  is  one  of  the  prime  necessities  of 
human  life,  and  to  serve  it  meagrely  where 
an  abundant  supply  is  obtainable,  or  to 
serve  an  unfit  and  impure  quality,  should 
be  no  longer  tolerable  by  an  intelligent 
community ;  nor  should  it  be  considered 
^ood  business  management  on  the  part  of 
the  enterprise.  Each  succeeding  year,  as 
we  note  the  ever-increasing  pollution  of 
our  streams  and  public  water  supplies,  the 
demand  is  proportionately — and  very  prop- 
erly— becoming  more  and  more  insistent 
for  a  better  water.  And  with  these  chang- 
ing conditions,  so  great  has  been  the  ad- 
vancement in  sanitary  engineering  that 
with  modern  methods  of  filtration,  the 
vilest  supplies,  even  though  thick  with  mud, 
foul  of  smell  and  laden  with  the  germs  of 
disease,  may  be  so  purified  as  to  become 
entirely  potable  and  safe  for  human  use. 

In  former  days  it  was  supposed  that  only 
the  larger  cities  could  afford  up-to-date 
water  plants  with  their  splendid  filtration 
systems,  and  while  it  is  still  true  that  our 
smaller  cities  cannot  afford  such  extraordi- 
nary equipment,  yet  none  are  too  poor  to 
afford  at  least  a  good  safe  water.  Whether 
the  plant  be  municipally  or  privately  owned 
does  not  matter.  The  standard  of  quality 
should  be  placed  just  as  high  in  the  one 
case  as  in  the  other.       Nor  should  there  be 


*  From  a  paper  read  before  the  Indiana  Sanitary 
and  Water  Supply  Association,  Indianapolis,  Feb.  16, 
1912. 


any  doubt  existing  in  our  minds  as  to  what 
the  standard  of  purity  should  be.  The  time 
for  haphazard  suppositions  or  guesswork 
has  long  since  passed  by.  Every  water- 
works man  should  really  know  his  product, 
and  in  order  to  do  so,  wherever  possible,  he 
should  install  his  own  laboratory  equipment 
for  making  the  necessary  tests.  But  in 
cases  where  this  may  not  be  done,  nearby 
laboratory  assistance  could  doubtless  be 
easily  obtained;  or  the  state,  if  called  upon, 
is  always  willing,  not  only  to  furnish  an- 
alyses, but  to  give  valuable  expert  assist- 
ance and  counsel  at  any  time,  to  the  end 
that  the  health  of  the  people  of  our  munici- 
palities may  be  properly  safeguarded  and 
conserved.  Water  which  is  merely  good 
enough  for  fire-protection,  manufacturing 
purposes  and  lawn  sprinkling  is,  and 
should  be,  no  longer  regarded  as  satisfac- 
tory even  in  our  smaller  cities. 

Rates  Should  Depend  on  Local  Conditions 

Wherever  water  exists  at  all,  it  is  pos- 
sible to  make  it  good — and  that,  too,  at  a 
price  easily  within  the  reach  of  all.  The 
public  wants  the  best,  and  as  a  general  rule 
is  willing  to  pay  the  necessary  price  for  it. 
notwithstanding  the  fact  that  some  neigh- 
boring city  may  charge  a  somewhat  lower 
rate  for  a  poorer  water.  The  old,  time- 
worn  and  antedated  theory  that  all  cities  of 
about  the  same  size  should  pay  about  the 
same  rate  for  water,  no  matter  how  differ- 
ent the  cost  of  production  or  how  dissim- 
ilar the  service,  has  about  run  its  course. 
Next  to  furnishing  a  good  water,  it  is  the 
highest   mark  of  good  management  when 
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The  Big  Problem  in  Road  and  Street  Work 

in  this  country  is  the  care  of  dirt  roads. 
The  dirt  road  or  street,  if  it  is  to  be  in  good 
travehng  condition,  must  be  constantly 
maintained  with  a  two-horse  road  machine. 

The  Little 
_  Winner 

is  strong,  sturdy 
and  durable  —  yet 
light  in  weight.  It 
will  cut  ditches, 
move  earth,  grade 
roads — and  stand 
up  to  its  work. 
Two  horses  will 
handle  it,  yet  it  is 
strong  enough  to 
stand  the  strain  of 
three  or  four. 
Every  city  or  town 
having  dirt  streets 
to  keep  in  order 
should  own  a  Little 

Winner.     It  will  pay  its  cost  in  a  little  time,      fl  Send  for  Little  Winner  Booklet.    It  will  inter- 
est   you.      We    furnish    "Everything  for  the   Road   Maker."     Crushers,    Rollers,    Sweepers, 
Sprinklers,  Oiling   Machinery,    Culvert   Pipe,    Etc. 

The  Good  Roads  Machinery  Co.,  Inc.,  Kennett  Square,  Pa. 


The  Little  Winner  Reversible  Road  Machine.     Low  in  Price,  High  in  Efficiency 


Standard  Rollers 
General    Purpose 

Rollers 
Spreading    Dump 

Cars 
Road  Making 

Sprinklers 

Etc.,  Etc. 

Any  Machine,  Imple- 
ment or  Tool  needed 
in  the  Construction 
of  Qood  Roads.  .^     . 


The  Best  Recommendation  for  the 

New  York-Port  Huron  Road  Roller 

Is  to  See  It  in  Actual  Operation — on  the  Job 

That  is  what  we  are  anxious  to  have  you  do — see  it  in  opera- 
tion and  talk  with  the  man  at  the  throttle. 

Our  booklet,  "The  Aristocrat  of  the  Road  Roller  World," 
tells  the  whole  story,  but  when  you  write  for  it,  ask  where  the 
roller  can  be  seen. 

Ash  for  Booklet  No.  9 


Port  Huron  Engine  &  Thresher  Co. 

■  PORT  HURON,  MICHIGAN  g 

Port  Huron  Machinery  Co.,  Des  Moines,  Iowa;  Southwestern-Port  Huron  Co.,  Peoria,  111. ;  Northwestern- 
Port  Huron  Co.,  Minneapolis,  Minn.;  Canadian-Port  Htiron  Co.,  'Winnipeg,  Man.;  W.  A.  Neal  &  Son, 
128  Marietta  Ave.,  Atlanta,  Ga.;  Wylie  Mfg.  Co.,  Oklahoma  City,  Okla.;  J.  Peyton  Hunter,  Terminal 
Bldg.,  Dallas,  Texas;  H.  N.  Steinbarger,  Sugar  Bidg.,  Denver,  Col.:  Beall  &  Co.,  Portland,  Ore.; 
C.  Taylor  Handman,  Grand  Ooera  Bldg.,  Cincinnati,  O. ;  Chandler-Burgy  Co.,  42  Todd  Bldg,  Louisville, 
Ky.;  Zlegler-Whaley  Co.,  324  Fourth  Ave.,  Pittsburgh,  Penn.;  W.  Van  R.  Whitall,  Real  Estate  Trust 
Bldg.,  Philadelphia,  Penn.,  and  30  Church  St.,  New  York  City. 

Foreign  Trade  Office,  24  State  St.,  New  York.  Cable  Address,  "Rusher." 
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the  rate  for  water  is  made  to  depend  upon 
the  cost  of  the  finished  product,  without  re- 
gard in  any  way  whatever  to  the  rates  in 
vogue  in  any  other  city,  whether  higher  or 
lower. 

Thus,  having  first  of  all  produced  a  good 
water  and  having  estabHshed  a  fair  rate  of 
charge  for  the  same,  the  management  of 
an  enterprise  of  this  character  has  taken 
upon  itself  responsibilities  and  duties  that 
are  legion.  Not  merely  must  a  clear,  whole- 
some and  sparkling  water  be  produced,  but 
the  service  must  be  up  to  the  standard  in 
every  particular.  The  pressure  must  be  as 
constant  and  unvarying  as  is  possible  to 
give.  In  case  of  fire,  the  equipment  must 
be  in  such  condition  as  will  permit  it  to  be 
instantly  brought  into  action  for  its  highest 
and  most  efficient  duty. 

If  a  manager  must  know  his  product,  so 
must  he  also  know  his  plant,  its  capacity  for 
constant  service,  its  durability  under  in- 
tense strain,  and  the  proper  economy  with 
which  it  should  be  operated,  not  only  as  re- 
lated to  fuel  supplies  and  attendance,  but 
economy  in  conserving  the  output  as  well — 
the  accomplishment  of  all  of  which  will  be 
found  to  tax  to  the  limit  all  the  watchful- 
ness and  skill  of  which  the  most  active 
manager  is  capable. 

If  flat  rates  should  be  in  vogue,  a  fre- 
quent inspection  of  all  fixtures  in  any  way 
connected  with  the  system  is  necessary  in 
order  to  keep  the  waste  and  leakage  re- 
duced to  a  minimum.  Water  closets  will 
get  out  of  order.  Urinals  will  become 
opened  too  full.  Faucets  will  be  turned  on 
to  prevent  freezing,  as  doubtless  most  man- 
agers have  been  brought  to  realize  during 
the  unusually  severe  cold  weather  of  the 
past  few  weeks.  Rigid  rules  to  conserve 
the  supply,  and  a  rigid  enforcement  of  them, 
are  indispensable  and  imperative  necessities 
as  against  those  who  wilfully  abuse  the  flat- 
rate  privilege. 

Wherever  such  conditions  of  wasteful- 
ness prevail  the  department  should  very 
promptly  enforce  meterage  or  shut  ofif  the 
supply.  Indeed,  meterage,  to  begin  with,  is 
the  only  fair  or  equitable  way  to  sell  water; 
and  as  we  approach  the  entirely  metered 
system  just  so  much  nearer  do  we  come  to 
the  ideal  toward  which  all  our  cities,  large 
and  small  alike,  should  constantly  strive. 

But  even  water  meters  are  sometimes 
prone  to   err.     They,   also,   need   attention 


from  time  to  time  as  well  as  leaky  fixtures 
or  wasteful  patrons.  Every  meter  in  ser- 
vice should  be  zealously  looked  after  from 
month  to  month  to  note  any  unusual  varia- 
tions in  readings.  Frequent  tests  should 
be  made  to  verify  their  correctness.  As 
meters  almost  invariably  register  in  favor 
of  the  consumers  when  incorrect,  such 
watchfulness  will  be  found  to  result  in 
largely  increased  returns  to  the  water  de- 
partment or  company,  as  the  case  may  be. 
Records  of  all  tests  and  repairs  should  be 
made  and  conveniently  filed  for  reference. 

Records  and  Accounting 

Because  a  waterworks  plant  is  small  is 
no  adequate  reason  for  laxity  in  its  system 
of  records  and  accounting;  good  book- 
keeping and  well-kept  records  are  absolute 
necessities  to  the  successful  conduct  of  any 
enterprise,  no  matter  how  small  or  large  it 
may  be,  and  these  records  should  be  in  such 
form  that  comparisons  may  readily  be 
made  with  any  corresponding  period  in  the 
history  of  the  enterprise. 

To  the  alert  and  wide-awake  manager 
such  comparisons  are  fraught  with  many 
enlightening  suggestions  which  he  will  find 
to  be  valuable  aids  in  the  prosecution  of  his 
work.  For  instance,  in  the  purchase  of 
coal  a  comparison  of  the  results  obtained 
from  the  different  grades  will  disclose 
which  is  best  and  most  economical  to  use. 
A  comparison  from  day  to  day  of  pumpage 
records,  laboratory  test  records,  coal  con- 
sumption records,  recording  pressure  gauge 
records  and  watchmen's  clock-dial  records, 
will  all  be  found  to  be  abundantly  worth 
while.  Likewise,  a  comparison  from  month 
to  month  of  cash  receipts  and  disburse- 
ments, when  properly  classified,  will  tend 
to  emphasize  conditions  needing  correction. 

The  office  records  should  show  completely 
of  what  the  physical  plant  consists.  Every 
water  main  should  be  definitely  shown  as 
to  location,  connection  and  size.  Every 
valve,  fire-hydrant,  curb  stop-box  and  ser- 
vice pipe  should  be  correctly  mapped,  and 
each  service  record  be  made  to  fully  in- 
dicate every  fixture  and  purpose  for  which 
it  is  to  be  used  by  the  consumer.  These 
really  important  matters  too  many  of  our 
smaller  cities  entirely  disregard. 

Good  accounting  will  not  permit  the  cap- 
ital investment  account  to  be  charged  with 
replacements    and    repairs,   nor   will   it    at- 
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THE    AUSTIN-WESTERN 


AUSTIN  STREET  SWEEPER 


MUNICIPAL  DUMP    WAGONS 
Steel  lined,  steel  axles,  no  hinges. 


For  MunicipalHies 

Park  Boards 

Improvemen!  Associations 

Privale  Estates 

Road  Contractors 


CHICAGO  THE  AUSTIN-WESTERN  CCUd^^wYORK 

San  Francisco,  Los  Angeles,  Cal.,  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y  , 
Memphis,  Tenn.,  Atlanta,  Ga.,  Dallas,  Texas,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 
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tempt  to  deceive  by  failing  to  take  into 
consideration  the  very  important  item  of 
depreciation. 

Capable  Men  Profit  b^  Professional  Aid 

It  is  observed  that  the  larger  cities,  and 
water  companies  which  have  achieved  the 
greatest  successes,  have  and  keep  in  their 
employ  the  very  best  help  they  can  obtain. 
They  are  in  constant  touch  with  every 
phase  of  waterworks  development  in  other 
cities.  And,  although  the  heads  of  these 
larger  enterprises  are  high-class,  capable 
men,  whenever  •  difficult  problems  arise 
either  in  construction  work  or  management, 
they  are  quick  to  avail  themselves  of  the 
help  of  eminent  professional  waterworks 
men  upon  whose  aid  they  know  they  may 
safely  rely. 

With  our  smaller  cities,  however,  as  a 
rule  such  a  progressive  tendency  is  not  so 
marked.  Too  frequently  does  it  occur  that 
as  managers  we  are  found  lacking  in  a  full 
appreciation  of  the  importance  of  the  work 
devolving  upon  us  to  perform.  The  man- 
ager of  a  waterworks  plant,  however  small, 
has  in  his  care  many  thousands  of  dollars 
of  invested  capital,  represented  by  the 
physical  value  of  the  plant.  Properly  to 
care  for  the  same  and  to  obtain  therefrom 
the  highest  economy,  efficiency  and  returns, 
he  should  avail  himself  of  every  aid  in  his 
power  to  obtain.  The  best  trade  journals 
should  come  regularly  to  his  desk.  Con- 
ventions of  waterworks  men  should  be  at- 
tended, and  every  available  opportunity 
should  be  taken  advantage  of  in  order  to 
learn  what  others  are  doing  and  to  keep  in 
constant  touch  with  the  progress  of  the 
times. 

Relations  to  the  Public  and  Employer 

Another  thing  the  right  sort  of  manager 
will  do.  No  matter  how  heavy  his  own 
burdens,  or  how  great  the  provocation,  he 
will  bear  in  mind  "that  a  soft  answer  turn- 
eth  away  wrath,"  and  also  that  a  smile  once 
in  a  while  will  cost  him  nothing  at  all. 
Courtesy  and  consideration  toward  the  pub- 
lic, as  well  as  patience  under  unwarranted 
criticism,  will  always  be  found  to  pay  in 
the  long  run.  And  if  we  deal  courteously 
with  the  public,  what  shall  we  say  of  our 
help,  upon  whose  every-day  loyalty  and 
untiring  efforts  much  of  our  success  must 
of  necessity  largely  depend?    Every  helper 


in  the  enterprise,  from  the  highest  to  the 
lowest,  should  be  made  to  feel  that  he  is  a 
valued  partner  in  the  business,  in  spirit  at 
least.  Having  once  obtained  good,  loyal 
help  the  most  cordial  and  mutually  helpful 
relations  should  be  maintained.  Frequent 
changes  of  help  not  only  look  bad  for  the 
management,  but  detract  from  the  highest 
state  of  efficiency  in  the  service  as  well. 
One  of  the  most  baneful  influences  of  muni- 
cipal ownership  of  our  utilities  is  the  ten- 
dency to  repay  political  obligations  with 
these  positions  without  proper  regard  to  the 
qualification  and  fitness  of  appointees, 
sometimes  changing  the  entire  force  with 
each  successive  administrative  change  in 
the  city's  political  affairs.  Under  such  con- 
ditions any  substantial  progress  is  almost 
beyond  the  realm  of  human  probability. 

Filtration  Results  at  Harrisburg 

The  annual  report  of  the  Water  and 
Light  Department  of  Harrisburg,  Pa.,  gives 
some  interesting  figures  as  to  the  operation 
of  the  mechanical  filtration  plant  during 
191 1.  This  plant,  which  was  put  in  opera- 
tion in  October,  1905,  comprises  a  4,000,000 
gallon  sedimentation  basin,  two  secondary 
coagulating  basins  with  a  combined  cap- 
acity of  334,000  gallons,  twelve  16  x  2y  foot 
(o.oi  acre)  filter  units,  a  16,000,000  gallon 
filtered  water  reservoir,  and  apparatus  for 
applying  a  solution  of  hypochlorite  of  lime. 
The  report  states : 

There  was  filtered  during  the  year,  8,205,- 
684  gal.  daily,  including  187,463  gal.  used  for 
washing  the  filters.  With  a  population  of 
about  70,000  the  average  daily  consumption 
per  capita  was  114  gal.  The  turbidity  of  the 
river  water  averaged  36.17  parts  per  million, 
ranging  from  3  to  82  parts,  according  to  the 
monthly  averages.  The  color  of  the  raw  wa- 
ter averaged  7.5  parts,  varying  from  2  to  15 
parts.  The  plant  effected  a  100  per  cent,  re- 
moval of  both  color  and  turbidity,  using  0.7 
gr.  per  gallon  of  sulphate  of  alumina.  The 
coagulant  used  up  4.62  parts  per  million  of 
the  alkalinity  of  the  river  water,  leaving  an 
average  of  22.43  parts  in  the  filtered  water. 
Soda  had  to  be  used  on  9  days  when  there 
was  not  sufficient  alkalinity.  The  results  show 
that  the  bacterial  removal  effected  by  the  set- 
tling basins  in   191 1   was  99.04  per  cent. 

The  filters  were  operated  at  an  average 
rate  of  76,900,000  gal.  per  acre  daily.  The 
cost  of  filtration  amounted  to  $5.99  per  mil- 
lion gallons,  distributed  as  follows :  Chemi- 
cals, $1.22;  coal,  86  cents;  supplies,  28  cents; 
material  and  repairs,  2>^  cents ;  oil  and  waste, 
7  cents  ;  laboratory,  43  cents ;  labor,  $2.77. 
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WAINWRIGHT 

GALVANIZED  STEEL 

CORNER  BAR 

FOR  PROTECTING  EDGES  OF  CONCRETE  CURBS, 
STEPS,  COLUMNS,  ETC. 

IT  HAS  A  RECORD  OF  FOURTEEN  YEARS'  USE  WITHOUT  A  FAILURE 

THIS  BAR  IS  SELF- ANCHORING,  THE  DOVETAILED  WEB  HOLDING  IT  FIRMLY 
IN  PLACE  EVERY  INCH  OF  ITS  LENGTH,  PRESENTING  A  RESISTING  DEPTH 
OF  TWO  INCHES  OF  SOLID  STEEL,  AT  EVERY  POSSIBLE  POINT  OF  IMPACT. 

This  bar  has  been  in  public  use  for  more  than  fourteen  years  as  the  main  feature  of  the 

WAINWRIGHT 

STEEL-BOUND  CONCRETE  CURB 

ABSOLUTELY    NON-BREAKABLE 
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PATENTS " 
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MECHANICALLY    PERFECT    AND 
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THIS  CURB  WILL  STAND  HARDER  USE  AND  LAST  TEN 
TIMES  AS  LONG  AS  PLAIN  CONCRETE  GURBINC 

CONTRACTORS  can  make  money  by  laying  this  curb 

CITY  ENGINEERS  can  save  money   by  specifying  it 

ARCHITECTS  are  invited  to  read  pages  238  and  239  "Sweet's  Index" 

IMETAL  PARTS  FOR  SALE 

SEND  FOR    COPYRIGHTED  :bOOKLET  No.  1 

STEEL  PROTECTED   CONCRETE   CO. 

Real  Estate  Trust  BIdg.,  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 
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Items  of  Municipal  and  Civic  Progress 


European  Civic  Tour 

As  interest  in  civic  affairs  has  been 
growing  more  and  more  common,  there 
has  risen  a  demand  that  is  ever  increasing 
for  a  wider  knowledge  of  the  experience  of 
other  cities  in  solving  their  problems. 
Europe  has  been  studying  these  problems 
much  longer  than  we  have;  so  it  is  but 
natural  that  we  should  turn  to  Europe  for 
suggestions.  The  Boston  Chamber  of 
Commerce  tour  of  191 1  was  the  beginning 
of  the  European  Civic  Tour  idea;  its  suc- 
cess proved  the  worth  of  another  such  tour 
this  summer. 

To  this  end  an  organization  called  the 
International  Civic  Bureau  was  formed. 
This  bureau  plans  to  conduct  civic  tours 
annually,  trying  to  make  them  of  as  much 
value  as  possible  in  a  study  way.  Thus  each 
tour  will  be  conducted  by  experts  in  civics 
and  will  be  guided  in  each  town  and  city 
visited  by  local  officials  and  authorities  who 
•can  open  doors  and  explain  just  how  things 
work  in  a  way  that  the  private  individual 
traveling  alone  can  rarely  expect  to  equal. 
A  great  point  is  to  be  made  of  the  fact  that 
pure  study  is  very  tiring  and  that  a  consid- 
erable amount  of  pure  recreation  and  play 
must  be  constantly  alternated  with  the  work 
of  the  trip.  A  special  feature  will,  there- 
fore, be  made  of  visiting  delightful  little 
out-of-the-way  places,  places  abounding  in 
local  color,  which  will  make  one  appreciate 
the  play  of  the  natives  of  the  country. 

The  trip  will  go  from  Liverpool,  down 
through  Port  Sunlight,  Manchester,  the 
Peak  District,  Birmingham  and  Oxford  to 
London,  visiting  the  best  of  the  garden 
cities  and  suburbs,  the  port  and  industrial 
developments,  and  studying  meanwhile 
many  phases  of  city  administration;  then 
over  to  Paris,  where  the  great  city  planning 
of  Hausmann  and  the  interesting  housing 
and  social  schemes  may  be  studied;  then  to 
Brussels  and  on  into  Holland,  some  time 
being  spent  on  the  Zuyder  Zee  and  at  the 
Hague;  then  through  those  remarkable 
German  cities,  Diisseldorf  and  Frankfort, 
going  up  the  Rhine  and  stopping  at  Co- 
logne and  Wiesbaden  on  the  way;  then 
through  the  unique  medieval  town  of  Ro- 
.  tenburg,  on   to  Munich,  the  home  of  the 


arts  and  crafts;  then  a  charming  digres- 
sion into  the  Tyrol  of  Salzburg  and  the 
Salzkammergut;  and  so  on  to  Vienna,  per- 
haps the  most  charming  city  of  them  all; 
up  through  the  world-renowned  Carlsbad 
to  Dresden,  the  city  of  art,  with  its  charm- 
ing garden  suburb  Hellerau;  then  on  to 
Berlin,  with  all  its  interesting  social  and 
economic  developments,  and  then  finally  to 
Hamburg.  Forty-nine  days  in  all  will  be 
spent  in  Europe,  being  gone  from  New 
York  from  June  27  to  September  i. 

The  Committee  of  Arrangements  con- 
sists of  Hon.  Frederick  C.  Howe,  one  of  the 
directors  of  the  Boston  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce trip;  George  B.  Ford,  the  Columbia 
University  city-planning  lecturer,  and  R.  R. 
Miller,  who  has  been  conducting  foreign 
recreational  trips  for  many  years.  The 
Advisory  Committee  consists  of  a  number 
of  well-known  men  and  women,  the  heads 
of  national  organizations  dealing  with  civic 
affairs. 

The  offices  of  the  International  Civic 
Bureau  are  in  the  Metropolitan  Building  at 
I  Madison  Avenue,  New  York  City. 

University  Lectures  on  Highway  Engineering 

In  connection  with  the  graduate  course 
in  highway  engineering  at  Columbia  Uni- 
versity a  number  of  illustrated  lectures 
were  given  during  February  and  March  by 
non-resident  lecturers  in  highway  engin- 
eering. The  list  included  Harold  Parker, 
Vice-President  and  Manager,  The  Hassam 
Paving  Company,  Worcester,  Mass.;  Clif- 
ford Richardson,  Consulting  Engineer, 
New  York;  Nelson  P.  Lewis,  Chief  En- 
gineer, Board  of  Estimate  and  Apportion- 
ment, New  York;  A.  W.  Dow,  Chemical 
and  Consulting  Paving  Engineer,  New 
York;  John  M.  Goodell,  Editor-in-Chief, 
Engineering  Record;  Paul  D.  Sargent, 
Assistant  Director,  United  States  Office  of 
Public  Roads. 

The  lectures  have  been  of  the  greatest 
value,  both  to  the  graduate  students  and  to 
municipal  engineers,  and  the  attendance 
was  very  encouraging.  Many  questions 
were  propounded  which  led  to  interesting 
discussions. 
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The  Coltrin  Continuoas=Batch  Concrete  Mixer 


Dallastown,  Pa.,  Dec.  15,  1911 


Mr.  J.  B.  Brunner, 

Lemoyne,  Pa. 
Dear  Sir: 

I  have  a  few  words  to  say  about  the  Coltrin  Mixer;  that  is,  I  would  not  be 
without  one  for  the  price  of  two.  Our  No.  12  Coltrin  has  paid  for  itself  on  one 
single  job.  We  have  done  about  $25,000  of  work  with  it;  built  two  reservoirs,  three 
county  bridges  and  a  lot  of  paving  and  we  are  using  it  on  the  State  Road  at  present. 
The  State  Road  Inspector,  Mr.  J.  Finn,  says  he  has  seen  a  number  of  Mixers  but  not 
any  to  equal  the  Coltrin. 

Respectfully  vours, 

G.  A.  &  F.  M.  WAGMAN. 


SHIPPED    ANYWHERE    ON   FIVE   DAYS'   TRIAL 


THE  KNICKERBOCKER  COMPANY 


WRITE    FOR   CATALOG    A-C 


Jackson,  Michigan 


SANITARY      CARTS 

(Patented) 

for  Garbage,  Night  Soil,  Material  from  Sewers,  Inlets,  Etc. 

MADF:  FOR  1  OR  2  HORSES 

Write  for  Catalogue 

GEO.  H.  HOLZBOG  &  BRO..  Jeffprsonville,  Indiana 


QLIDEEilN^l 

,    A   2  HORSE,  I  MAN  ROAD  MACHINE 


(        Here    is    a     real     Road    Machine.     It  is  a 

demonstrated  success  and   over  2000  Glides 
throuRhout  the  entire  U.  S.  are  daily  proving 
our  claim.    THE    BEST   ALL-ROUND    ROAD 
MACHINE  MADE.  A  machine 
built  to  do  the  work  and  does 
it  in  the  easiest  and  most  econ- 
omical   way.    Will   dig  a    V- 
shaped  ditch  2  to  3  leet  deep. 
Strong  enough  for  4  horses' 
if    required.        Weight    650 
pounds.      Shipped   on    Free    Trial.      Write   iis    TO-DAY    tor 
Booklet  and  special  good  roads  matter.     All  Free. 

GLIDE    ROAD    MACHINE     COMPANY 


509  Huron  Street 


Minneapolis,  Minn. 


TAR  KETTLES 

For  Street  and   Road    Work 


The   TIDE    WATER    Kettles    are 

made    to    stand    hard    usage    and 

meet   all   requirements.      They  are 

made   in   the   various    styles 

of   from    50   to    500    gallons 

capacity. 

Write  for  Catalogue 
and  Prices 

TIDE    WATER 
IRON    WORKS 

Manufacturers  of 

Pavers'and  Road  Builders' 
Specialties 

HOBOKEN,  N.  J. 
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A  Canyon  Park  for  Santa  Bcirbara 

Three  years  ago  Charles  Mulford  Robin- 
son made  a  city  planning  report  for  Santa 
Barbara,  Cal.  Among  the  recommenda- 
tions which  he  included  was  the  acquire- 
ment of  a  canyon  as  the  site  of  a  pictur- 
esque, natural  park.  Now,  through  the 
city's  purchase  of  the  local  water  company, 
it  has  come  into  possession  of  the  very  can- 
yon of  which  Mr.  Robinson  spoke.  Inter- 
estingly significant,  in  its  encouragement  to 
other  communities,  is  the  statement  of  the 
Santa  Barbara  Morning  Press  that  that  part 
of  Mr.  Robinson's  report  now  "appears 
nearly  prophetic."  It  quotes  this  portion  of 
the  report  as  follows  : 

"An  ideal  supplementing  of  the  present  park 
system  would  require  several  additions.  Of 
these  the  most  important  and  immediately 
urgent  is  the  acquirement  for  the  public's  en- 
joyment of  a  wooded  canyon.  In  this  part  of 
California,  where  the  scenery  is  vast  and 
grand,  where  houses  are  built  to  command 
long  views  in  which,  week  after  week,  the 
glare  of  the  sun  is  a  marked  feature,  there  is 
an  unusual  relief  and  restfulness  in  the  seclu- 
sion of  the  canyon,  in  the  shadows  of  great 
trees  bending  caressingly  over  the  way,  in  the 
repose  of  boulders,  and,  when  it  can  be  ob- 
tained, in  the  low  and  crooning  music  of  a 
stream.  For  the  very  reason  that  the  rushing, 
crowded  life  of  cities  requires  the  nerve  and 
mental  rest  of  those  stretches  of  pastoral  scen- 
ery afforded  in  the  typical  country  park,  so 
here  there  is  need  of  the  canyon  retreat. 
There  is  needed  a  place  where  one  may  go 
with  book  or  pencil,  where  one  may  walk 
among  ferns  and  wild  flowers,  where  lunch- 
eons may  be  eaten  with  seclusion  and  privacy, 
where  there  is  the  song  of  birds.  In  beautiful 
Santa  Barbara,  whose  residents  have  come  to 
it  not  primarily  to  make  money,  and  not  be- 
cause the  city  life  appeals  to  them,  but  because 
the  place  is  encompassed  in  beauty,  the  public 
has  a  right  to  expect,  and  to  demand,  the  pro- 
vision of  such  a  place.  And  if,  in  spite  of  all 
the  canyons  that  open  on  the  valley  of  the 
town,  one  be  not  thus  quickly  reserved  to  the 
public,  the  chance  will  be  gone  forever. 
4.     4. 

A  Prize  Essay 

Our  interest  has  always  been  keen  in 
essay  contests  by  public  school  pupils  on 
matters  of  civic  improvement.  In  connec- 
tion with  a  recent  contest  in  Auburn,  N.  Y., 
there  are  one  or  two  especially  noteworthy 
points. 

In  the  first  place,  the  three  prizes  of  $10, 
$6  and  $4  for  the  best  essay  on  "How  to 
Beautify  Auburn"  were  offered  by  the 
Common  Council,  not  by  "A  Public-Spirited 
Citizen"   nor  by   an   improvement  associa- 


tion in  an  attempt  to  stir  up  a  little  civic 
enthusiasm.  In  other  words,  the  initiative 
came  from  the  body'  logically  responsible 
for  such  a  stimulus. 

Secondly,  the  essay  which  won  the  first 
prize  of  $10  had  been  prepared  by  Miss 
Lydia  L.  Fell,  now  a  Mt.  Holyoke  student, 
as  her  commencement  essay  upon  gradua- 
tion from  the  Auburn  High  School.  What 
a  far  cry  it  now  seems  back  to  such  essay 
topics  as  "The  Art  of  Pleasing"  and  'The 
Days  of  the  Troubadours"  !  The  point  is 
that  Miss  Fell's  essay  on  that  topic  would 
have  been  written,  anyway,  as  a  part  of  her 
regular  duty.  The  winning  of  the  prize 
was  incidental. 

Unfortunately  we  have  not  space  to  quote 
from  this  excellent  and  practical  presenta- 
tion of  the  personal  responsibility  for  a 
cleaner,  tidier  and,  therefore,  more  beau- 
tiful city.  The  author  herself  wisely  quotes 
in  closing  those  familiar  repioving  lines: 

"Why   don't   they   keep   the     streets    a     little 
cleaner?" 
You  ask  with  deep  annoyance  not  undue. 
"Why    don't    they    keep    the    parks    a    little 
greener?" 
(Did    you    ever    stop    to    think   that    They 
means  you?) 

+     * 

The  Pageant  that  Cured  a  Community 

In  the  first  issue  of  the  new  National 
Municipal  Review,  William  Chancy  Lang- 
don,  Master  of  the  Pageant  at  Thetford, 
Vt.,  last  summer,  tells  of  the  things  that 
have  been  done  or  started  in  that  town  in 
connection  with  the  pageant — things  that 
were  mirrored  in  Mr.  Langdon's  drama. 
The  scattered  elements  of  this  community 
have  been  united  in  "the  joy  and  the  suc- 
cess of  producing  all  together  in  the  drama 
of  their  own  town  a  real  work  of  art,"  and 
by  improved  methods  of  agriculture  and 
social  and  educational  measures.  Among 
these  gains  are : 

"A  special  study  with  a  government  expert 
of  the  adaptability  of  the  soils  of  each  farm ; 
a  cow-test  association  for  the  improvement  of 
their  dairy  herds ;  the  improvement  of  pas- 
turage; the  proper  care  of  the  forests  and 
wood-lots ;  cooperative  purchase  of  farm  sup- 
plies ;  an  annual  town  fair,  to  be  a  gauge  of 
what  they  have  accomplished  during  the  past 
year,  the  first  of  which  was  one  of  the  epi- 
sodes of  the  pageant ;  the  upi-building  of  the 
academy ;  the  introduction  of  the  Boy  Scouts 
and  of  the  Camp  Fire  Girls  into  the  town;  the 
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Wide  Bonnet-top 
Bell — patented 


Flat  tened 
Bend- 
patented 


THE  MILLER 

FLUSH-TANK    SIPHON 

For  Flushing  Street  Sewers 

Two   Pieces — That's  All 

No  Moving  Parts 


"2  More  Miller  Siphons  in  use  than  all  other  makes  corn- 
's^ bined.  ?Jo  connections  to  make  which  require  any 
g  ^  ingenuity  on  the  part  of  the  contractor,  or  the  services  of 
o  M  a  plumber.     Just  two  simple  castings. 

Miller  Siphons  are 

Simple  in  Construction     Durable  in  Service 

Efficient  in  Action  Reliable  \lways 

and  are  an  insurance  against  ultimate  failure. 

SANITARY  ENGINEERS  and  CITY  OFFICIALS 
are  respectfully  advised  that  they  may  send  their  inquiries 
to  us,  regarding  royalty  charges  for  use  of  American  and 
Canadian  patents  of  Dr.  Karl  Imho£f,  Essen,  Germany, 
for  his  Sewage  Purification  Tanks. 

We  are  also  Manujadurers  of  Sewage  Disposal  Apparatus 

PACIFIC    FLUSH  -  TANK    COMPANY 

The  Temple  Singer  Building 

CHICAGO,  ILL.  NEW  YORK 


THE   HOTCHKISS   SYSTEM 


Steel  Sidewalk  Forms 
Steel    Curb   Forms 

Steel  Curb  and  Gutter  Forms 


Always  in  the  Lead 


Hundreds  of  Contractors,  Munic- 
ipalities and  Realty  Companies 
use  them. 


Ask  for  booklets  "Sidewalk  Science" 
and  "Curb  and  Gutter  Construction." 


HOTCHKISS  LOCK  METAL  FORM  CO.,  Binghamton,  N.  Y.    DepL  M 
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Thetford  Kitchen,  in  which  the  women  will 
make  small  products  for  the  market ;  a  town 
museum  of  local  historical  antiquities ;  an  or- 
chestra and  chorus ;  and  union  town  services, 
the  second  of  which  was  held  on  the  pageant 
grounds  on  the  Sunday  of  pageant  week. 

"In  none  of  these  is  the  interest  local  to  any 
one  village ;  it  is  common  to  the  whole  town 
and  a  source  of  social  unity,  so  that  there  is  a 
constantly  increasing  solidarity  of  community 
life  that  will  make  the  town  strong  in  its  con- 
tinued struggle  with  the  rural  problem  and  of 
use  to  other  similar  communities  as  an  en- 
couraging example  of  what  can  be  done.  The 
drama  is  the  picture  of  life,  and  in  this  new 
form,  the  pageant,  the  drama  of  the  life  of  a 
community,  it  has  great  possibilities  for  the 
solution  of  serious  public  questions,  as  has, 
in  the  case  of  Thetford  at  least,  been  success- 
fully proven." 

Noise  that  Murders 

After  a  six-years'  campaign  against  un- 
necessary noise  in  Chattanooga.  Mr.  Ed- 
ward A.  Abbott  is  winning  his  fight.  Stim- 
ulated by  a  mill  whistle  almost  over  his 
bedroom  window,  he  wrote  hundreds  of 
letters  to  doctors,  lawyers,  teachers,  labor- 
ers, city  officials,  legislators,  preachers, 
manufacturers,    police    chiefs    and    others 


likely  to  have  expert  information  about 
what  noise  does  to  people's  health,  business, 
religion,  morals  and  manners.  The  replies 
showed  the  stupendous  losses  the  world 
suffers  from  this  avoidable  cause. 

The  railroads  are  now  cooperating  with 
him  in  his  anti-whistling  crusade.  In  his 
letter  in  this  issue  he  calls  for  wide  agita- 
tion against  the  "Noise  Devil." 

■*•    + 
A  Woman  Chief 

Cleveland  is  the  first  city  to  appoint  a 
woman  as  Chief  of  Sanitary  Police.  Miss 
Mildred  Chadsey,  who,  as  tenement  inspec- 
tor, has  proved  her  ability,  has  been  made 
head  of  the  city  sanitation  work.  Her 
duties  will  be  those  of  keeping  homes  in 
good  order,  which  must  be  conceded  to  be 
properly  in  "woman's  sphere." 

The  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer  says : 

"Years  ago  an  interesting  book  was  pub- 
lished entitled  'Women,  Plumbers  and  Doc- 
tors.' The  author  maintained  that  if  the 
women  and  the  plumbers  would  do  their  work 
properly  there  v/ould  be  little  left  for  the 
doctors.  Miss  Chadsey  is  a  woman,  and  will 
attend  to  the  plumbers." 


Treatment    for    Shade-Tree  Pests 

The  following  table,  which  is  published  through  the  courtesy  of  the  Field  Force  Pump 
Co.,  of  Elmira,  N.  Y.,  contains  timely  and  valuable  information  as  to  the  proper  spray- 
ing of  trees  for  insect  pests : 


Pest. 

What  to  Use. 

Quantity. 

1st  Spraying. 

2d  Spraying. 

Cecropice  Emperor 

Arsenate   of   lead. 

3  lbs.  to  50  gallons. 

About  June  1st. 

About  15th  if  neces- 

Moth. 

sary. 

Maple  Borer. 

Arsenate  of  lead. 

4  lbs.  to  50  gallons. 

Before    larvte    begin 
work. 

Toothed   Willow   and 

Same  as  Willow  Twig 

White   Pine   Aphis. 

Aphis. 

Woolly   Alder   Aphis. 

Lime  sulphur. 

1-10  parts. 

When  dormant. 

Willow  Twig  Aphides. 

Lime  sulphur. 

1-11  parts. 

At  time  eggs  hatch. 

Elm  Leaf  Beetle. 

Arsenate  of  lead. 

3  lbs  to  50  gallons. 

Whenever  there   are 
insects   to   be    de- 
structive. 

White    Marked    Tus- 
sock Moth. 
Fall  Web  Worm. 

Arsenate  of  lead. 

2  lbs.  to  50  gallons. 

When  they  come. 

As  often  as  necessary. 

Arsenate  of  lead. 

2  lbs.  to  50  gallons. 

When  larvae  are  small. 

Bag  Worm. 

Arsenate  of  lead. 

3  lbs.  to  50  gallons. 

When  young  worms 
appear. 

Gypsy  Moth. 

Arsenate  of  lead. 

3  lbs.  to  50  gallons. 

Spray        thoroughly 
when  young  cater- 
pillars appear. 

Woolly    Maple     Bark 

Louse. 
Green   Striped   Maple 

Lime  sulphur. 

1-20  parts. 

In  June. 

Arsenate  of  lead. 

3  lbs.  to  50  gallons. 

When      worms      are 

About  September  1st 

Worm. 

young,  about  May 
1st. 
After  leaves  come  out. 

for  second  brood. 

Brown  Tail  Moth. 

Arsenate  of  lead. 

3  lbs.  to  50  gallons. 
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YOUNG   &   SONS 

PHILADELPHIA 


PATENTED  BALL-BEARING 

CENTRES  FOR 

ENGINEERING  &  SURVEYING 

INSTRUMENTS 


Ask  for  Catalogue  "B  B" 


For    Laying    Water    Pipe 

Installing    Sewers 

Building  Roads 

or  other  work  where  rock  removal  is 
necessary,  the  superiority  of  McKiernan- 
Terry  Hammer  Drills  is  attested  by  many 
leading  contractors  and  engineers. 

McKIERNANJERRY  DRILL  COMPANY 

115    BROADWAY,    NEW    YORK 

Rock    Drills,    Core    Drills,     Pile     Hammers, 
Air  Compressors 


Capilal  and 

Surplus 

$2,800,000. 


COLUMBIA 

TRUST 

COMPANY 


135 
Broadway 
New  York 


SAFETY  IS  THE  FIRST  REQUISITE 
IN  THE  ISSUE  OF 

Municipal  Bonds 

Dealers  in  Municipal  Bonds  and  Investors 
know  the  value  of  certification  When  it 
Attests  the  Employment  of  Actual 
Safeguards  in  the  Preparation  and 
Issue  of  Bonds. 

Many  Municipal  Officials  employ  our 
method  for  all  bonds  for  the  proper  issue  of 
w^hich  they  are  responsible. 

Our  service  is  the  more  appreciated  be- 
cause of  its  convenience  and  the  higher  price 
which  the  bonds  command. 

Please  write  for  full  particulars. 

Address,  Park  Terrell,  Manager, 

Municipal  Department. 


Heenan  Destructors 

Sanitary  and  Economical  Disposal  of  City  Refuse  by  most  advanced 

European  Method 

The  Destructor  Co.,  Ill  Broadway,  New  York 

Controlling  all  U.  S.  Patents  and  Rights  of 
Heenan  &  Froude  and  Meldrum  Bros.,  Limited 


"The  Eagle" 

A  splendid  bottom  dumper. 
Good  for  city  dry  garbage, 
ashes,  or  general  street  work. 
Good  for  the  job,  and  the 
man  who  does  it. 

Our  1912  Catalogue  is  now  ready.     May  we  send  it  to  you  ?    Address 

THE  EAGLE  WAGON  WORKS  Auburn,  N.  Y. 
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Municipal  and  Civic  Publications 

Copies  inoy  be  ordered  of  The  American   City. 


yiv  Stosy.  By  Tom  L.  Johnson.  B.  W. 
Huebsch,  New  York,  1911.  xli  +•  3^6 
pages.     $2.20  postpaid. 

It  is  a  significant  fact  that  two  of  Tom  L. 
Johnson's  personal  and  political  friends  have, 
since  his  death,  been  elected  to  positions  of 
great  responsibility  in  the  state  of  Ohio.  New- 
ton D.  Baker  has  become  Mayor  of  Cleveland, 
and  Herbert  S.  Bigelow  has  been  made  Presi- 
dent of  the  Constitutional  Convention  now  in 
session  in  Columbus.  In  "My  Story,"  written 
by  Mr.  Johnson  during  the  last  five  months  of 
his  life,  the  assistance  rendered  him  by  these 
and  others  of  his  friends  in  his  "nine  years' 
struggle  for  a  free  city"  is  graphically  de- 
scribed. The  book  is  a  human  and  political 
document  of  no  little  importance.  As  is  well 
known,  Mr.  Johnson  was  a  consistent  advo- 
cate, during  the  last  years  of  his  life,  of  the 
economic  theories  of  Henry  George.  To  stu- 
dents of  taxation,  the  story  told  by  Mr.  John- 
son of  his  conversion  to  the  single-tax  doc- 
trine, and  the  record  of  his  attempt  to  apply 
that  doctrine  in  his  fight  against  privilege,  are 
of  particular  interest. 

Better  Binghamton.  A  Report  to  the  Mer- 
cantile-Press Club  of  Binghamton,  N.  Y., 
September,  191 1,  by  Charles  Mulford  Rob- 
inson. Quarto,  140  pp. ;  many  views  and 
diagrams,  and  a  large  map  of  the  city. 

Covering  the  survey  of  Binghamton,  N.  Y., 
from  pioneer  days  to  the  present  possil)ilities ; 
the  needs  and  recommendations,  the  ways  and 
means  of  solving  the  problem  of  making  Bing- 
hamton an  industrial  city  of  high  type — "good 
to  live  in  and  good  to  do  business  in."  A  care- 
fully and  charmingly  written  report,  presented 
in  most  attractive  form. 

Know  City  Planning.  For  a  Better  Jersey 
City.  By  the  City  Plan  Commission  of 
Jersey  City,  N.  J.    191 1. 

Two  pamphlets  issued  with  the  purpose  of 
accomplishing  a  comprehensive  and  practical 
plan  for  the  civic  and  industrial  improvement 
of  Jersey  City.  One  of  these  contains  the  first 
twenty  educational  articles  published  in  the 
Jersey  Journal  and  the  Hudson  Observer ;  the 
other  contains  a  statement  of  the  organization 
and  methods  of  the  City  Plan  Commission, 
with  its  recommendations  and  suggestions. 

Trees,  Forestry  and  Lumbering.  A  List  of 
Books  and  of  References  to  Periodicals  in 
the  Brooklyn  Public  Library.  Published 
by  the  Brooklyn  Public  Library,  191 1.  40 
pp. 

Contains  a  bibliography  of  all  the  material 
on  the  subjects  indicated  by  its  title  contained 
in  the  Library.  The  periodical  literature  listed 
covers  January,  1905,  to  March,  191 1,  inclusive. 
Any  reader  of  The  American  City  may  re- 
ceive a  copy  of  this  pamphlet  upon  application 
to  the  Library. 


Highway  Engineering.     As  presented  at  the 
Second     International      Road     Congress, 
Brussels,  1910.     By  Arthur  H.  Blanchard, 
C.  E.,  A.  M.,   Professor  of  Highway  En- 
gineering   in     Columbia    University,    and 
Henry    B.    Drowne,    C.    E.,    Instructor   in 
Highway   Engineering,  in   Columbia   Uni- 
versity.   John  Wiley  &  Sons,  New  York. 
1912.    X  -j-  299  pp.;  $2.19  postpaid. 
This  volume  gives  the  principal    facts   and 
opinions  presented  in  papers  and  discussions  at 
the    Brussels    Road    Congress.      The  material 
has  been  grouped  under  headings  familiar  to 
.\merican   engineers,   such   as   foundation   and 
drainage,  bituminous  surfaces  and  pavements, 
road    machinery   and    tools,  garbage    removal, 
cleaning  and  watering,  pipe  systems  in  roads 
and   streets,    etc.      Under   these   headings    the 
material  is  grouped  by  countries,  giving  in  each 
case  the  name  of  the  person  reporting  for  that 
country.     This  gives  a  very  comprehensive  re- 
view of  engineering  methods  in  various  parts 
of  the  world.    The  conclusions  adopted  by  the 
Congress  are  given.     They  were  "the  outcome 
of  thorough  consideration  and  oftimes  strenu- 
ous  debates  by   highway  engineering   experts 
from   all  parts  of  the   world."     To  facilitate 
comparison  of  data  the  United  States  standard 
equivalents   of    the    foreign    monetary  values, 
weights  and  measures  given  at  the  Congress 
have  been  used  in  this  book. 

Questions  in  Municipal  Civics.  By  Albert 
A.  Giesecke,  Ph...  D.,  President  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Cuzco,  Peru.  Cornell  Study 
Bulletins  for  Teachers,  No.  5.  Editor, 
Charles  De  Garmo.  C.  W.  Bardeen,  Pub- 
lisher, Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  1911. 
Written  for  those  who  are  teaching  civics  to 

students  in  the  last  year  of  the  high  school. 

Information  topically  arranged,  with  suggested 

questions,  and  bibliographical  references. 

Villages-Jardins  et  Banlieues-Jardins.  (Gar- 
den-Villages   and    Garden-Suburbs.)      By 
Georges  Benoit-Levy.    Editions  des  Cites- 
Jardins  de  France.    199  pp. 
Describing  in  detail  the  plans,  history,  ad- 
ministration   and    social    life    of    the    garden 
villages  of  Port  Sunlight  and  Bournville,  Eng- 
land, and  of  the  garden  suburb  of  Hampstead, 
Eng.     Written  in  easy  French,  and  profusely 
illustrated   with   diagrams  and  with  views  of 
buildings  and  activities    which  give  an  excel- 
lent idea  of  the  life  of  these  places. 

City  of  Spokane,  Water  Code.     Published  by 
the  Department  of  Public  Utilities  of  Spo- 
kane, Wash.,  1912.     Small  pamphlet,  30  pp. 
A     convenient     handbook     of     information 
about  the  Spokane  water  system ;  giving  the 
city  water  ordinance,  the  rules  and  regulations 
for  consumers,  the   water   rates  in   force  be- 
ginning January  i,  1912,  besides  the  history  of 
the  system,  facts  about  the  nature  and  quality 
of  the  supply,  and  instructions  about  the  use  of 
water  on  lawns. 
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This  Machine  Will  Save  Your 
Elms  and   Maples 


Are  the  stately  elms  and  maples  along  the 
streets  and  in  the  parks  the  pride  of  your  city 
or  village?  They  should  be,  and  a  very  little 
care  will  make  them  so,  as  they  yield  readily 
to  treatment. 

Their  struggle  for  existence,  however,  is  in- 
deed a  hard  one.  At  least  14  species  of  insect 
continually  feed  upon  their  bark,  and  unless 
these  ravages  are  checked  they  must  soon  die. 

Don't  let  them  die,  give  them  a  chance  to 
live  and  perform  the  beautiful  service  for 
which  they  were  intended. 

No  plants  deserve  more  special  care  than 
these  same  magnificent  trees,  and  a  thorough 
spraying  will  prolong  their  life  indefinitely. 

The  accompanying  illustration  shows  our 
ROYAL-LEADER  machine,  haying  a  10  H.  P. 
Marine  engine,  a  pump  of  the  Triplex  Displace- 
ment Type  made  of  phosphor  bronze  with 
bronze  poppet  valves,  with  a  capacity  of  25 
gallons  per  minute.     At  300  lbs.   pressure  it 


will  throw  a  |-inch  stream  to  the  top  of  the 
tallest  shade  trees. 

The  tank  is  made  in  three  sizes,  namely: 
200,  300  or  400  gallons  capacity,  and  has  a 
Rotary  Agitator  the  entire  length,  which 
keeps  the  liquid  in  thorough  solution.  The 
suction=strainer  stands  in  the  rear  end  of 
the  tank  and  is  kept  clean  by  a  patented  brush 
which  is  worked  automatically  in  connection 
with  the  agitator. 

The  frame  has  steel  girders  with  cross  sections 
securely  bolted;  hence  the  tank  cannot  shift 
in  the  frame. 

The  wagon  is  extra  heavy  and  furnished 
with  brakes.  The  hose  and  nozzle  equipment 
is  furnished  to  meet  special  local  conditions. 

The  Entire  Rig  is  most  attractive  in  ap- 
pearance, and  nothing  has  been  omitted  that 
will  add  to  its  strength  or  its  effective  and  sat- 
isfactory work. 


Let  us  heCbe  your  inquiries 

FIELD  FORCE  PUMP  CO.,  Elmira,  N.Y. 
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Woman's    Part    in    Government    Whether 
She  Votes  or  Not.    By  William  H.  Allen, 
Director  of  the  Bureau  of  Municipal  Re- 
search, New   York  City,  and  of  the   Na- 
tional Training  School  for  the  Study  and 
Administration  of  Public  Business.    Dodd, 
Mead  &  Co.,  New  York,  1911.  xv  -|-  zil  \ 
$1.60  postpaid. 
With  a  definite  idea  of  woman's  part  in  gov- 
ernment as  an  individual,  as  a  member  of  non- 
official  groups,  and  as  an   intluencer  of  public 
opinion  and  official  action ;  with  a  belief  that 
the    ballot    will    ultimately    be    placed    in    her 
hands,  but   for  the  time  vminflucnced  by   this 
belief,    Dr.    Allen    here    deals    with    problems 
that  relate  to  both  men  and  women,  and  makes 
suggestions  which  tend  to  clearer  sight,  more 
direct   thinking  and   efficient  action.      Current 
issues  are  made  definite  and  vital  by  an  evi- 
dent close  touch  with  the  latest  information,  by 
reference  to  the  sources  of  this  material,  and 
by  a  crisp,  epigrammatical  style.     It  is  a  book 
of  stimulating  queries  and  up-to-date  material 
for  independent  solution  of  problems. 


Year-Book  of  the  Rhode  Island  Chapter, 
American  Institute  of  Architects.  Pub- 
lished in  connection  with  an  architectural 
and  city  planning  exhibition  commemorat- 
ing the  275th  anniversary  of  the  founding 
of  Providence  by  Roger  Williams,  held  at 
Memorial  Hall,  Providence,  Oct.  21-Nov. 
■  10,  191 1.  76  pp.,  besides  advertisements. 
$1.20  postpaid. 

Containing  many  views  of  proposed  and 
actual  treatment  of  civic  centers,  water  fronts, 
public  buildings,  public  grounds  and  private 
residences,  in  this  country  and  in  Europe. 

The  Kansas  City  Child.  A  Handbook  of  the 
Child  Welfare  Exhibit  held  in  Kansas 
City,  Nov.  3-11,  igii.    64  pp.;  10  cents. 

A  bountifully  illustrated  exposition  of  child 
welfare  needs  and  gains  in  Kansas  City,  of  the 
work  of  the  Board  of  Welfare  and  of  all 
agencies  of  uplift  in  the  city.  An  excellent 
model  for  a  handbook  of  this  type. 


Conventions  and  Conferences 


Ohio  Waterworks  Association 

This  is  the  name  of  a  new  organization 
open  to  "every  officer,  manager  and  superin- 
tendent of  any  waterworks  plant  under  pri- 
vate ownership,  within  the  state  of  Ohio." 
The  membership  fee  is  $2.  Forty-three  rep- 
resentatives were  present  at  the  initial 
meeting.    The  officers  are  : 

President — C.   W.  Wiles,  Delaware  Water  Company. 

Vice-President — W.  H.  Sharp,  Ashtabula  Water 
Supply  Company. 

Secretary  and  Treasurer — F.  C.  Jeannot,  Marys- 
ville  Light   &   Water  Company,   Marysville,   Ohio. 

+     4- 

American  Road  Builders'  Association 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Associa- 
tion, held  in  New  York  on  February  2,  it 
was  voted  to  affiliate  with  the  Permanent 
International  Association  of  Road  Con- 
gresses. There  has  been  a  material  in- 
crease in  membership  during  the  last  year. 
The  following  officers  were  elected : 

President — Nelson  P.  Lewis,  Chief  Engineer,  Board 
of   Estimate   and  Apportionment.    Xew  York. 

First  Vice-President — Harold  Parker,  Vice-Presi- 
dent  Hassam  Paving   Co.,  Worcester,    Mass. 

Second  Vice-President — J.  D.  Meriweather,  Terri- 
torial  Road  Engineer,   Sorocca,   N.   M. 

Third  Vice-President — W.  A.  McLean,  Provincial 
Engineer    of   Highways,    of   Ontario,    Toronto,    Ont. 

Secretary — E.  L.  Powers,  editor  Good  Roads,  New 
York  City. 

Treasurer — Maj.  W.  W.  Crosby,  Chief  Engineer, 
State   Roads   Commission,   Baltimore.   Md. 

Directors  for  Three  Years — A.  W.  Dean,  Chief  En- 
gineer Massachusetts  Highway  Commission,  Boston, 
Mass.;  S.  D.  Foster,  Chief  Engineer  Pennsylvania 
State  Highway  Department,  Harrisburg,  Pa.;  Frank 
D.  Lyon,  Second  Deputy,  New  York  State  Commis- 
sion of  Highways,  Albany,  N.  Y. ;  P.  L.  Hardison, 
State  Highway  Commission,  Augusta,  Me.;  W.  J. 
Roberts,  State  Highway  Commissioner,  Olympia, 
Wash.;  Clifford  Richardson,  Consulting  Engineer, 
New  York  City. 


Some  Coming  Events 

March  11-16. — Kansas  City,  Mo. 

National  Association  of  Cement 
Users.  Annual  Convention.  Edward 
E,  Krauss,  Secretary,  Harrison  Build- 
ing,  Philadelphia,    Pa. 

March  25-30. — New  York  City. 

Second  Annual  New  York  Architec- 
ture and  Engineering  Exhibition  and 
Conference  of  American  Architectural, 
Building     and     Engineering     Interests. 

Seventy-first    Regitnent    Armory,    Park 
Avenue  and  33d  Street. 

March  28-29. — New  York  City. 

American  Society  for  Testing  Ma- 
terials. Annual  Meeting.  Edgar  Mac- 
bury.  Secretary,  University  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, Philadelphia,  Pa. 

April  14-20. — Rome,  Italy. 

Seventh  International  Congress  on 
Tuberculosis.  Address,  Executive  Sec- 
retary National  Association  for  the 
Study  and  Prevention  of  Tuberculosis, 
105  East  22d  Street,  New  York  City. 

April  15. — Washington.  D.  C. 

National   Conference    of   Commercial 
Organizations,  called  by  Charles  Nagel, 
Secretary  of  Commerce  and   Labor,  by 
order  of  President  Taft. 
May  7-10. — Nashville,  Tenn. 

Southern  Sociological  Congress  for 
the  Study  of  Social,  Civic  and  Economic 
Problems.  Delegates  from  sixteen 
Southern  States.  J.  E.  McCulloch,  Sec- 
retary, Nashville,  Tenn. 
Last  week  in  May. — Boston,  Mass. 

National  Conference  on  City  Plan- 
ning. Flavel  ShurtlefF,  Secretary,  19 
Congress  Street,   Boston. 
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Alba  Installation — Massachusetts  Avenue,  Indianapolis 

Ornamental  Street  Lighting 
is  a  valuable  municipal  asset 

Good  street  lighting — that  looks  well  day  and  night — increases  property 
values  : 

1  —  By  making  the  city  attractive  for  homemakers  and  visitors. 

2  —  By  making  it  safer. 

3  —  By  drawing  trade  —  which  "follows  the  light  ". 

4  —  By  stopping  waste  of  taxpayers'  money  paid  for  light  they  don't  get. 
Good  lighting  means   the  right    number  of  the   right   lamps,   properly 

mounted  and  placed,  and  equipped  with  globes  that  will  give  the  nearest  to 
daylight  results. 

We  are  especially  interested  in  the  globes,  because  we  make  them  — 
make  glass  for  all  kinds  of  street  lamps  :  oil,  gas,  electric.  The  best  for 
electric  lighting  of  every  sort  is  Alba,  which  is  handsome,  highly  efficient, 
easy  to  keep  clean.  Alba  is  strongly  recommended  to  city  governments 
and  civic  organizations  interested  in  good  street  lighting. 

Send   to  our  Illuminating  Engineering  Department  for  our  book   on   Ornamental   Street 
Lighting.      It  treats   the  subject  completely,  accurately,  and  without  bias.      Fully 
illustrated.     You  will  find  it  valuable  if  your  city  needs  better  illumination. 

Macbeth -Evans  Glass  Company     Pittsburgh 


New  York 


Uptown,  19  West  30th  Street 

Downtown,  i  Hudson  Street,  corner  Chambers 

Boston:   30  Oliver  Street  Chicago:    172  West  Lake  Street 

Philadelphia  :   42  South  8th  Street  Toronto  :    70  King  Street,  West 
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News  li'om  ffie  Manufacturers 

M6t6bds,Maferiafs  and  Appfiances 


Building  Concrete  Pavements  in  Jackson,  Mich. 

The  article  on  page. 593  of  this  issue  describes 
a  form  of  pavement  which  has  proved  very 
satisfactory  in  Ann  Arbor  and  Jackson,  Mich. 
In  a  recent  article  in  the  Jackson  Patriot  en- 
titled "Prospective  Paving  in  igi2."  refer- 
ence is  made  to  two  experimental  blocks  of 
this  pavement  laid  in  Jackson  last  year.  It 
is  stated  that  "results  are  apparently  highly 
satisfactory.  The  pavement  is  as  smooth,  as 
cleanly,  as  sightly  and  as  noiseless  as  asphalt 
and  cheaper  than  any  pavement  ever  before 
laid  in  Jackson.  With  six  inches  of  concrete 
and  a  bitummous  surface,  it  has  been  laid  for 
$1.17  per  square  yard.  This  includes  every 
expense,  assessing,  grading,  excavating,  curb- 
ing, catch  basins,  etc." 

For  the  accompanying  illustration  and  the 
one  used  in  the  article  by  Mr.  Groves,  referred 
to  above,  acknowledgment  is  due  to  The 
Knickerbocker  Company,  of  Jackson.  It  is 
interesting  to  note  in  this  connection  that  the 
concrete  paving  in  Jackson  was  done  by  the 
city  with  one  of  the  Knickerbocker  Company's 
No.   14  Coltrin  concrete  mixers,  having  auto- 


matic proportioning  feed.  The  pavement  is 
6  inches  thick,  having  4  inch  base  6  to  i,  with 
2  inch  top  3  to  I.  The  city  also  put  down  a 
trial  piece  of  4  to  i,  6  inches  thick,  which  is 
expected  to  prove  entirely  satisfactory. 
*     * 

A  Municipal  Hydro-Electric  Power  System 

One  of  the  projects  to  be  operated  in  con- 
nection with  the  Los  Angeles  aqueduct  under- 
taking is  a  large  hydro-electric  power  system. 
Electric  energy  -will  be  transmitted  to  Los 
-\ngeles  and  sold  by  the  city. 

Bonds  for  the  erection  of  the  plant  amount- 
ing to  $357,367  were  recently  authorized  by 
the  city,  and  the  contract  for  the  electrical 
equipment  of  the  power  house  and  sub-station 
has  been  awarded  to  a  Pittsburgh  firm,  the 
Westinghouse  Electric  &  Mfg.  Company. 

This  contract  calls  for  three  13,500  horse- 
power generators ;  ten  4,200  horse-power 
transformers  for  raising  the  generator  volt- 
age from  6,600  to  60,000  volts,  at  which  it  will 
be  transmitted  to  a  sub-station  near  the  city; 
nine  6,700  horse-power  transformers  for  re- 
ducing the  transmission  voltage  at  the  end  of 
the  line. 


L.\YI.\G    CONCRETE    PAVEMENT   IN    JACKSON.    MICH. 

The  material  is  placed  ahead  in  two  rows,  and  is  shoveled  into  the  mixer 
from  both   sides  as  the  work   advances 
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Mr.  City  Official: 

Are  you  aware  of  the  fact  that  the  most  teUing 
Campaign  you  can  possibly  make  for  re-election,  is  the  record 
you  have  made  during  the  tenure  of  your  Official  Term  ? 
Progressive  people  admire  a  progressive  official. 

PROGRESSIVENESS    IS   THE    KEYNOTE    OF    OUR    TIME 

There  was  a  time  when  people  carried  a  Tin  Lantern 
perforated  full  of  holes  with  a  Tallow  Candle  burning  inside, 
to  light  their  pathway.  This  gave  way  in  Cities  to  gas  or 
gasoline  lamp  posts,  placed  at  Street  Crossings,  and  this  was 

PROGRESS 

Then  came  the  Electric  Arc  Lamps  suspended  in  mid 
air,  placed  long  distances  apart,  blinding  you  with  its  splut- 
tering as  you  approached,  then  blinding  you  more  as  you 
passed  into  the  dark  spaces  between  lamps,  and  even  though 
50  per  cent,  of  its  efficiency  was  sent  up  toward  Heaven,  it  was 

MORE  PROGRESS 


Mr.  Mayor  or  Mr.  Councilman : 

//  you  wish  to  ingratiate   yourself 
forever  with  your  citizens  write 

The  Sterling  Electrical  Mfg.  Co. 

WARREN,  OHIO 


For 


WARREN  BEAUTIFUL" 

and 


FREE  FOR  THE  ASKING 


TROM  POST  HOLE  TO  LIGHTS  ON"       Please  mention  American  City 
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A  New  Plug  for  Repairing  Small  Punctures 

A  little  device  designed  to  afford  a  quick, 
effective  and  inexpensive  remedy  for  nail 
punctures  in  automobile  tires  is  being  placed 
on  the  market  by  the  Voorhees  Rubber  Manu- 
facturing Co.,  of  Jersey  City,  N.  J.  It  is  known 
as  the  "Period"  pneumatic  plug,  because  it 
means  "a  full  stop."  It  is  not  claimed  to  re- 
pair a  blow-out,  but  for  small  holes  it  is  said 
to  be  unsurpassed.  The  device  acts  on  the 
pneumatic  plan,  and  may  be  applied  in  a  few 
seconds,  with  or  without  cement.  The  plugs 
are  packed  ten  in  a  box  with  a  tube  of  cement 
and  an  inserting  tool,  the  complete  equipment 
selling  for  fifty  cents. 

A  New  Principle  in  Sanitary  Fountains 

A  new  sanitary  fountain  just  brought  out 
by  the  Gier  &  Dail  Mfg.  Co.,  of  Lansing, 
Mich.,  has  several  unique  features.    The  most 


THE    LANSING    SANITARY    FOUNTAIN 
(Patents  allowed  and  pending) 

distinctive  of  these  features,  and  one  which 
involves  an  entirely  new  principle,  is  that  of 
attaching  the  bubbler  (which  is  much  the  same 
shape  as  a  goblet)  so  it  can  be  raised  to  the 
height  of  the  lips.  Tall  or  fat  persons  are 
thus  permitted  to  drink  without  bending  or 
stooping.  Every  one,  big  or  little,  drinks  with 
equal  ease,  including  small  children  who  find 
it  impossible  to  use  the  fountains  with 
stationarv  bubblers. 


Another  commendable  feature  of  the  Lan- 
sing fountain  is  the  fact  that  a  bowl  has  been 
provided  at  the  bottom  for  dogs.  The  over- 
flow feeds  down  into  this  bowl  at  the  bottom, 
which  in  turn  runs  direct  into  the  waste  pipe. 

Beauty  and  symmetry  have  not  been  over- 
looked in  the  design  of  this  fountain ;  it  is  an 
ornament  as  well  as  being  useful.  The  dome 
at  the  top  is  wired  for  an  electric  light,  which 
at  night  makes  the  effect  most  impressive. 

A  handsome  catalogue,  giving  complete 
details  as  to  construction  and  workings, 
may  be  secured  of  the  manufacturers. 

•t     •*• 
For  Killing  Weeds  and  Saving  Foliage 

The  "Little  Gem"  spraying  pump,  here  il- 
lustrated, is  designed  for  use  with  any  of  the 
insecticides,  emulsions,  arsenites,  fungicides 
or  other  mixtures  now  in  common  use  for 
saving  fruit,  foliage  and  flowers  from  destruc- 
tion by  insects  and  fungus  and  for  killing 
dandelions  and  other  weeds  on  lawns.  The 
pump  is  made  entirely  of  brass,  including  the 
working  parts,  discharge  and  connecting  tubes, 
plunger  rod  and  air  chamber ;  so  that  all 
working  parts  that  come  in  contact  with  the 
fluid    are   of   brass.      It   is    supplied   with   the 


"LITTLE  GEM"  SPRAYING  PUMP 

"Niagara  Nozzle"  which  throws  a  fine,  misty 
spray,  using  only  a  small  amount  of  liquid 
to  cover  a  large  space. 

The  large  capacity  of  the  air  chamber  and 
the  length  of  cylinder,  together  with  the 
power  of  the  inflating  valves,  enable  it  to  throw 
a  continuous  stream  fifty  feet,  or  a  steady 
spray  for  thirty  seconds  or  more  after  the 
operator  stops  pumping. 

This  compact  and  durable  pump  is  one  of 
the  many  styles  of  spraying  devices  manu- 
factured by  the  Field  Force  Pump  Co.,  of 
Elmira.   N.  Y. 
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Specialists  in  the  Planning  and  Development  of  Playgrounds  and  Parks 
THEY     CAN     SAVE     lUOIMEY     FOR     THE     TAX     PAYER 


V      Write  for  Illustrated  Booklet 
t      


Myron  H.  West,  President         Marquette  Bldg.,  Chicago,  III. 


Formerly  General  Superintendent  of  the  Lincoln  Park  System,  Chicago,  111. 


"Its  all  ia  the  bearings' 


Merry  -  Go  -  Round  No.  500 

is  ball  and  roller  bearing,  made  especially  strong, 
and  will  easily  carry  all  who  can  find  a  place  on 
it.  All  weight  falls  on  lower  post  hub  which  con- 
tains case  of  large  steel  balls,  thus  eliminating 
dangerous  lower  track.  The  diameter  of  outfit 
is  ten  feet,  with  center  post  45  inches  high.  The 
drum  seat  is  18  inches  high,  and  circular  foot 
board  15  inches  wide — all  of  clear  selected  lumlier 
painted  three  coats  paint.  All  wooden  parts  are 
shipped  in  1-6  sections,  and  all  fittings  are  equip- 
ped with  compression  shoulder  bolts,  thus  making 
as'embling  an  easy  matter. 


Kindergarten  Slide  No.  190 

has  an  all-steel  galvanized  step  approach  with 
wooden  steps  firmly  bolted  on.  It  is  furnished 
with  either  heavy  galvanized  sheet  METAL, 
or  CLEAR  MAPLE  wooden  bottom  as  you 
may  elect — the  price  being  the  same.  This 
slide  is  4J  ft.  high  and  9  ft.  long.  We  furnish 
slides  in  16-foot  lengths,  and  32-foot  toboggan 
engths. 

The  Evcrwcar  Mfg.  Co. 

Manufacturers  of  All-Steel  Playground  Equipment 

Springfield,       -       -       Oliio 
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"'  The  Army  of  God  Knows  Where" 

This  stirring  poem  by  Alfred  Damon  Run- 
yon  has  been  reprinted  in  artistic  form  for 
complimentary  distribution  by  the  American 
Asphaltum  &  Rubber  Co.,  of  Chicago.  It  is 
dedicated  "To  Our  Civil  Engineers." 
4,     4. 

"  The  Port  Huron  Line  " 

Under  the  above  title,  the  Port  Huron 
Engine  &  Thresher  Co.,  of  Port  Huron, 
Mich.,  has  issued  its  1912  catalogue.  The 
feature  in  this  catalogue  of  particular  interest 
to  road  superintendents  and  to  municipal  and 
county  engineers  is  the  detailed  illustrated 
description  it  contains  of  the  Longfellow  19 
Traction  Engine.  By  the  use  of  this  traction 
engine  it  is  claimed  that  a  saving  in  fuel  and 
water  expense  of  from  20  to  50  per  cent  can 
be  effected,  as  compared  with  many  other 
makes. 

What  Makes  the  Grass  Die? 

Dandelion,  Buck  Plantain  and  Cral)  Grass 
in  some  sections  have  secured  such  a  hold  on 
the  lawns  that  it  is  almost  impossible  to  keep 
a  sod  on  them. 

The  Clipper  Lawn  Mower,  here  illustrated, 
is   designed    to    eradicate    weeds    from   lawns. 


healthful  sports  for  the  younger  generation. 
This,  fortunately,  our  cities  are  doing  to  a 
rapidly  increasing  degree,  and  all  municipal 
officials  and  civic  workers  interested  in  plav- 
grounds  will  find  this  catalogue  well  worth  a 
careful  examination. 

Good  Street  Lighting 

This  is  the  theme  of  a  very  attractive  book- 
let issued  by  the  Macbeth-Evans  Glass  Com- 
pany, of  Pittsburgh.  It  illustrates  installa- 
tions of  Alba  globes  in  a  number  of  cities  and 
gives  illumination  curves  and  charts  showing 
the  actual  photometric  performances  of  sev- 
eral of  these  installations. 

•i-     4- 

A  Sanitary  Garbage  Cart 

It  has  been  said  that  one  can  nearly  always 
judge  a  city's  government  by  the  garbage 
carts  seen  on  its  streets.  Be  this  as  it  may, 
the  importance  of  using  odorless  and  sani- 
tary carts  for  hauling  garbage,  night  soil, 
street  sweepings,  etc.,  is  coming  to  be  more 
generally  appreciated  than  heretofore.  The 
cart  here  shown  is  said  to  be  absolutely  air 
and  water  tight.  It  has  a  steel  body  with 
gear  dumping  device  (no  chains).  In  addi- 
tion to  its   sanitary  features,  the  time   saving 


CLIPI'KK  L.\\\X  MOW  I:R 


110LZ150Z   GARB.XGE    C  A 


since  by  cutting  the  grass  without  breaking 
the  small  feeders  at  the  roots,  the  grass  be- 
comes thick  and  the  weeds  tend  to  disappear. 
The  manufacturers  of  this  mower,  the 
Clipper  Lawn  Mower  Co.,  of  Dixon,  111., 
recommend  that  the  user  start  to  cut  the 
dandelions  as  soon  as  the  seed  tops  begin  to 
oi)en,  so  the  seeds  cannot  mature ;  paying  no 
attention  to  the  roots,  which  will  soon  decay 
and  disappear.  Buck  Plantain  should  be 
treated  the  same  way.  Crab  Grass  should  be 
cut  lief  ore  the  seeds  mature;  it  goes  to  seed 
in  June  and  .August. 

4,     4, 

■"  Everwear  "  Playground  Apparatus 

To  be  young  again,  that  one  might  enjoy 
the  bewildering  variety  of  games  and  exer- 
cise made  possible  by  the  playground  ap- 
paratus shown,  is  a  wish  that  can  hardly  be 
escaped  when  examining  the  new  catalogue  of 
the  Everwear  Manufacturing  Company,  of 
Springfield,  Ohio.  But  almost  as  desirable — 
and  perhaps  more  so — is  to  help  provide  these 


element  is  an  important  consideration:  This 
patented  cart  is  the  product  of  George  H. 
Holzbog  &  Brother,  of  Jeffersonville,  Ind., 
who  also  make  a  smaller  cart  of  similar  de- 
sign for  use  with  one  horse. 


Voting   Machines 

FOR  SALE 

The  City  of  Kalamazoo  solicits  an 
offer  on  from  one  to  twenty  Abbott 
Voting  Machines,  in  excellent  condi- 
tion   and    used    but    a     few    times. 

Address 

C.  L.  MILLER.  City  Clerk 

Kalamazoo,  Mich. 
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PLAY  STATIONS 

Placed  here  and  there  in  the  large  parks 
at  points  accessible  to  the  small  children 
will  do  the  children  a  world  of  good, 
increase  the  general  public  use  of  the 
parks  and  assist  toward  a  proper  appre- 
ciation of  the  value  of  a  beautiful  and 
useful  Park  System. 

This  illustration  is  of  COMBINATION  OUTFIT  No.  x- 1100,  com- 
prising  Two  Steel-Lined   Slides,  Two   See-Saw  Boards 
and  Four  Ball-Bearing  Steel-Link  Swings 

Manufactured  and  sold  by 


CHICOPEE 


A.  G.  Spalding  (®,  Bros.,  Inc.,  ^"JSPsI 
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Editorial  Comment 


Jl  Signed  Editorial  on 
Excess  Condemnation 

'J'he  article  on  "City  I'lanning  and  Ex- 
cess Condemnation"  printed  elsewhere 
in  this  issue  brings  to  the  front  a  (|uestion 
which  is  certain  to  have  a  great  deal  of 
attention  throughout  this  country  diu-ing 
the  next  few  years.  Throughout  luirope 
it  has  long  been  the  practice  of  cities,  in 
carrying  through  their  projects  of  street 
reconstruction,  to  take  by  condemnation 
proceedings  more  private  land  than  is 
actually  needed  for  the  improvements 
themselves.  Then  when  the  work  is  fin- 
ished the  unused  lands  are  sold  at  the 
enhanced  prices  and  the  municipalitv  is 
enabled  thereby  to  recoup  itself  for  at 
least  a  part  of  its  outlay.  It  was  under 
this  .system  that  Baron  Haussman  put 
through  his  great  scheme  of  street  recon- 
struction in  I'aris  a  half-century  ago.  in- 
cluding the  Avenue  de  I'Opcra  and  the 
great  boulevards.  It  was  under  similar 
arrangements  that  the  London  County 
Council  in  recent  years  acquired  a  broarl 
strip  of  territory  from  Holborn  to  the 
Strand,  and,  after  constructing  the  mag- 
nificent thoroughfare  now  known  as 
the  King's  Way,  sold  the  abutting  lands 
at   prices  which  sufficed  to  cover  prac- 


tically the  entire  cost  of  the  whole  under- 
taking. 

♦«:♦♦ 

In  the  United  States,  under  existing 
constitutional  provisions,  street  recon- 
structi(jns  u|)on  this  plan  are  seldom  pos- 
sible. The  courts  have  been  jealously 
regardful  of  the  rights  of  private  owners 
and  have  not  allowed  the  public  right  of 
eminent  domain  to  be  exercised  beyond 
the  orthodox  limits.  In  other  words,  they 
have  permitted  the  taking  of  private 
property  for  public  use  only,  and  have 
not  tolerated  the  condemnation  of  more 
land  than  is  reasonably  necessary  for 
such  public  use.  In  a  few  cases  the 
courts  have  given  the  cities  a  little  leeway 
by  deciding  that  where  a  portion  of  a  lot 
is  needed  for  a  public  improvement  the 
whole  lot  may  be  taken  and  the  unused 
balance  resold  for  i)rivate  use ;  but  be- 
yond this  they  have  not  been  prepared  to 

go- 

♦•:•♦ 

This  situation  places  serious  obstacles 
in  the  way  of  all  large  municipal  un- 
dertakings. It  means,  for  one  thing, 
that  although  public  improvements  add 
greatly  to  the  value  of  all  private  prop- 
erty within  an  adjacent  zone,  the  city  gets 
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only  a  small  share  of  this  increment  by 
means  of  a  betterment  levy,  and  often 
not  even  that.  Moreover,  when  streets 
are  broadened  or  new  ones  opened,  these 
new  thoroughfares  are  certain  to  be 
fronted,  under  our  present  restrictive  ar- 
rangements, by  irregular  and  small-sized 
lots  of  land  wholly  unsuitable  for  proper 
building  development.  These  lots  are  in 
the  hands  of  various  private  owners,  and 
the  task  of  consolidating  them  by  private 
negotiations  is  always  tedious  and  diffi- 
cult. That  is  why,  for  years  after  a 
street  has  been  widened,  the  lots  on  both 
sides  of  it  look  as  though  they  had  passecl 
through  a  bombardment.  Prompt  re- 
building is  impossible  ;  the  reconstruction 
of  private  property  must  be  preceded  by 
a  process  of  land  consolidation  which 
often  takes  years  to  accomplish. 
♦♦♦ 
A  very  good  example  of  the  way  in 
which  our  present  arrangements  actually 
operate  was  afiforded  by  the  Delancey 
Street  reconstruction  in  New  York  City 
a  few  years  ago.  The  public  convenience 
demanded  a  better  approach  to  the  Will- 
iamsburg Bridge,  and  Delancey  Street 
was  widened  as  a  means  of  providing  it. 
Under  the  existing  judicial  decisions  the 
city  was  able  to  take  only  the  area  actu- 
ally needed  for  public  use,  and  when  the 
work  was  finished  some  of  the  lots  front- 
ing upon  the  street  were  less  than  ten 
feet  in  depth.  Only  by  acquiring  lots  in 
the  rear  could  those  ribbons  of  land  be 
made  of  any  substantial  value  for  build- 
ing purposes,  and  the  situation  thereby 
created  was  one  which  placed  the  whole 
development  of  this  region  at  the  mercy 
of  the  rear-owners.  If  the  city  had  been 
able  to  take  a  zone  extending  back  per- 
haps a  hundred  feet  from  the  new  street 
lines,  it  could  have  reaped  the  entire 
financial  benefit  of  the  improvement;  and 
by  a  relocation  of  lot  boundaries  it  could 
have  made  possible  the  speedy  recon- 
struction of  suitable  buildings  along  the 
broadened  highway. 

♦•:♦♦ 

Recognizing  the  great  desirability  of 
giving  the  cities  more  liberty  in  the  mat- 
ter of  land  takings  for  street  improve- 


ments, the  Ohio  Legislature  in  1904 
passed  the  first  American  act  recogniz- 
ing the  principle  of  excess  condemnation. 
A  year  later  Maryland  adopted  a  similar 
measure ;  during  the  next  two  years  Vir- 
ginia and  Pennsylvania  followed.  In 
November,  1910,  the  voters  of  New 
York  State  declined  to  ratify  a  proposed 
constitutional  amendment  permitting  the 
cities  to  condemn  more  property  than  is 
actually  needed  for  public  improvements, 
but  in  this  same  month  the  people  of 
Massachusetts  adopted  at  the  polls  a 
similar  constitutional  provision.  In  brief, 
this  Massachusetts  amendment  allows 
the  legislature  to  grant  to  any  city  of 
the  state  power  to  take,  by  right  of  emi- 
nent domain,  not  only  such  private  prop- 
erty as  may  be  necessary  for  street  im- 
provements, but  such  further  tracts  as 
may  be  needed  to  secure  building  lots  of 
reasonable  size  on  both  sides  of  the 
street.  Powers  to  expropriate  lands 
under  this  amendment  have  already  been 
granted  to  Boston,  and  it  is  expected  that 
several  street- widening  projects  which 
have  been  held  in  abeyance  by  the  old  re- 
strictions will  be  carried  forward  within 
the  next  few  vears. 

♦♦♦ 

There  are,  of  course,  grave  and  obvi- 
ous objections  to  anything  which  would 
allow  cities  to, indulge  in  a  carnival  of 
land  speculation  under  the  guise  of  pub- 
lic improvement  schemes.  As  a  buyer 
and  seller  of  land  the  average  American 
city  has  a  pretty  poor  record.  Usually  it 
pays  too  much  when  it  buys  and  gets  too 
little  when  it  sells.  To  expect,  accord- 
ingly, that  it  will  ever  match  foreign 
achievements  in  the  matter  of  paying  the 
entire  cost  of  street  improvements  from 
the  profits  of  expropriated  lands  is  to 
hope  for  greater  results  than  our  mu- 
nicipal experience  warrants.  But  the 
Massachusetts  system  has  great  merits. 
quite  apart  from  the  question  of  financial 
saving,  and  its  actual  operation  during 
the  next  few  years  may  well  be  com- 
mended to  the  attention  of  municipal 
authorities  in  other  states. 

William  Bennett  Munro, 
Bureau   for    Research    in    Municipal    Govern- 
ment, Harvard  University. 
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•OXF,    OF    BERLIN'S    BFAUTIFUL    OPKX    SI'ACKS 
Showing  the  bridge,  the   vine-draiJed  river  wall,   the   park,   the  nuiseuin  and   the  cathedral 
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What  Kind  of  Homes? 

I      How  a  Chamber  of  Commerce  Has  Helped  Solve  the  Housing  Problem      fl^gk 

By  Howard   Strong* 


GENERALIZATIONS  are  usually 
misleading  and  sometimes  unfair. 
Mr.  Carl  D.  Thompson,  in  his  arti- 
cle, ''The  Housing  Awakening  in  Mil- 
waukee," published  some  time  ago  in  the 
Survey,  in  quoting  the  efforts  of  a  com- 
mercial organization  for  "the  upbuilding 
of  its  city,  expressed  the  fear  that  no 
commercial  organization  frankly  and 
fully  would  answer  the  questions :  "A 
city  of  homes:  Homes  for  whom?  What 
kind  of  homes  ?    Who  owns  them  ?" 

Now  it  may  be  that  there  are  still  some 
commercial  organizations  in  this  country 
which  seek  to  keep  dark  corners  hidden 
in  order  that  the  commercial  and  indus- 
trial advantages  of  their  cities  may  shine 
undimmed.  There  are,  however,  an  in- 
creasing number  of  organizations  which 
have  seen  this  fallacy  and  which  actually 
seek  publicity  for  municipal  shortcanir 
ings,  that  these  shortcomings  may  speedi- 
ly find  their  remedy.  The  Cleveland 
Chamber  of  Commerce — or  the  Chamber 
of  Citizenship,  as  its  friends  rejoice  to 
call  it — has  for  many  years  been  a  leader 
in  such  work  and  in  other  movements  for 
civic  righteousness.  Few  are  the  sub- 
jects discussed  in  this  magazine  which 
have  not  come  within  the  purview  of  this 
Chamber  or  its  conmiittees,  and  in  which 
this  organization  cannot  show  definite 
and  lasting  accomplishment. 

It  is  indeed  true  that  the  Chamber  a 
good  many  years  ago  made  the  common 
boast  "We  are  a. city  of  homes,"  but-with 
this  boast  this  "Chamber  of  Citizenship" 
frankly  faced  the  issue,  and  set  about  the 
task  of  making  these  homes  what  they 
should  be. 

The  beginning  was  a  careful  and  sci- 
entific study  of  conditions  in  these  homes. 
Typical  districts  sheltering  different  na- 
tionalities were  inspected.  Paid  and  vol- 
untary workers  made  the  investigation. 

*  Mr.  Strong,  who  has  heen  for  several  years  the 
Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Cleveland  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce, and  by  virtue  of  his  position  has  been  the 
executive  officer  of  the  committees  doing  that  C'ham- 
l)er's  social  work,  has  recently  resigned  to  become 
Secretary  of  the  Minneapolis  Civic  and  Commerce 
Association. 
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using  schedules  prepared  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Lawrence  Yeiller.  You  do  not 
need  the  details,  for  it  was  the  same  old 
story.  With  the  alteration  of  a  few- 
names  and  the  elimination  of  local  color, 
the  report  of  the  housing  committee  of 
the  Chamber  might  have  been  applicable 
almost  equally  to  Milwaukee  or  Pitts- 
burgh, Cincinnati  or  St.  Louis,  Buffalo 
or  Detroit :  dark  rooms,  narrow,  dark, 
unventilated  shafts,  utter  lack  of  water 
and  toilet  facilities,  indecent  crowding. 
How  strangely  familiar  it  all  sounds ! 
And  the  light  which  dawned  was  not 
hidden  under  a  bushel,  lest  some  prospec- 
tive industrial  plant  or  possible  future 
resident  take  warning  and  pass  us  by, 
but  it  was  heralded  abroad.  An  illus- 
trated report  was  given  to  the  news- 
pa])ers,  presented  at  public  meetings,  was 
widely  distributed  among  city  officials 
and  public  organizations,  and  was  sent 
broadcast  to  other  cities. 

At  the  beginning  of  its  report,  the 
committee  said : 

"Confident  in  the  assurance  that  her  labor- 
ing people  were  well  housed,  and  satisfied  in 
the  belief  that  her  workingmen  owned  their 
homes  in  larger  proportion  than  in  any  other 
American  city,  Cleveland  has  grown  from  the 
si;ce  of  a  large  country  town  to  that  of  the 
seventh  city  in  the  Union,  unmindful  of 
the  true  condition  of  many  of  her  homes. 
It  is  hoped  that  this  report  may  awaken 
the  citizens  of  Cleveland  to  the  intelligent  en- 
f orcement  of  laws  intended  to  remedy  the 
•  present  "situation.and  to.prevent  further  abuse. 
It  must'  be  remembered,  however,  that  legis- 
lation alone  is  useless.  More  important  is 
public  opinion,  intelligent  and  persistent,  and 
a  personal  interest  and  responsibility  resting 
on  an  adequate  understanding  of  existing  con- 
ditions and  forces." 

T^esults  of  the  Housing  Committee's  Report 

The  immediate  fruit  of  this  study  was 
the  passage,  by  the  Ohio  legislature,  of 
an  enabling  act  prepared  by  the  com- 
mittee, giving  municipalities  permission 
to  regulate  the  construction  of  buildings, 
and  thus  to  prevent  future  abuses.  This 
the  committee  felt  to  be  a  matter  of 
most    immediate    importance.      Through 
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the  cooperation  of  the  city  administra- 
tion, a  building  code  commissioner  was 
employed ;  and,  with  the  occasional  as- 
sistance of  the  Builders'  Exchange,  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  and  other  organi- 
zations, a  building  code  was  prepared 
and  enacted,  and  a  building  department 
organized.  The  code  was  an  elaborate 
affair  and  seemed  to  promise  great  things 
for  the  future.  At  any  rate,  people  told 
us  it  was  the  best  in  the  country. 

Possibly  the  hope  expressed  by  the  re- 
l)ort  carried  with  it  too  great  a  degree  of 
confidence,  for,  after  the  law  had  been 
passed  and  the  department  organized, 
Cleveland  became  convinced  that  she  had 
done  a  good  job.  and  that  while  legisla- 
tion remedying  existing  buildings  might 
be  important,  the  most  vital  problem  was 
forever  out  of  the  way.  Perhaps  she 
rested  a  bit  on  her  laurels,,  liow^ver  that 
may  be,  the  enforcement  of  the  sections 
of  the  code  which  dealt  with  fire  pro- 
tection, strength  of  material  and  other 
structural  matters  was  emphasized  just 
as  was  done  in  I'oston  under  Mayor 
Fitzgerald's  commission.  The  depart- 
ment was  limited  in  funds  and  inspection 
force,  and  it  was  perhaps  natural  that  the 
office  buildings  and  factories — monu- 
mental structures,  the  pride  of  Cleve- 
land— should  receive  the  largest  share 
of  interest  and  attention.  Each  year  for 
several  years,  to  be  sure,  the  department 
asked  for  an  increase,  but  other  depart- 
ments were  asking  too.  Milk  and  meat 
ins])ection,  street  cleaning,  forestry  and 
medical  inspection,  were  all  of  vital  im- 
])ortance  and  not  to  be  neglected ;  and, 
besides,  every  citizen  could  see  the  value 
and  feel  the  effect  of  these  things.  They, 
therefore,  got  the  increases,  and  the 
building  inspector's  office  had  to  be  con- 
tent with  the  municipal  leavings. 

fn  the  meantime  the  lUiilding  Depart- 
ment asked  that  it  be  given  ])ower  to  reg- 
ulate existing  buildings,  and  the  Chamber 
of  Commerce  went  again  to  the  legisla- 
ture for  the  everlasting  permission  which 
plays  so  important  a  part  in  the  govern- 
ment of  Ohio  cities.  An  ordinance 
which  requires  definite  alterations  in  ex- 
isting buildings  is  always  hard  to  en- 
force. The  Chamber,  therefore,  adopted 
the  expedient  of  a  law  which  gave  muni- 
cipalities the  authority  to  prj^iibit  the 
occupancy-  of  existing  buildings  until  al- 


tered in  accordance  with  changes  to  be 
prescribed  by  ordinance.  This  gives  the 
landlord  his  choice  of  leaving  his  house 
empty  or  of  making  the  required  altera- 
tions. It  is,  of  course,  easy  to  see  which 
alternative  he  will  adopt.  To  make  this 
law  effective  it  was  necessary,  of  course, 
to  secure  the  enactment  by  Council  of  the 
regulating  ordinance.  When  the  matter 
was  taken  up  with  the  Department,  the 
question  was  asked,  "How  are  we  going 
to  hunt  up  the  old  houses  and  alter  them 
when  Council  will  not  give  us  money 
enough  to  look  after  the  new  houses?" 
And  of  the  two  classes,  the  new  houses 
seemed  the  more  important ;  for,  after 
all,  if  the  new  ones  were  built  right,  the 
others  would  gradually  remedy  them- 
selves by  process  of  elimination.  With- 
out means  to  make  effective  su'ch  an 
ordinance  after  its  passage,-  it  became 
necessary  to  let  the  matter  "^fesl  for  the 
time  being.       :  ^r- .iir^rrT:??-^ 

Putting  It  Up  to  the  Health  Department 

At  the  same  time  the  question  of  the 
maintenance  of  both  new  and  old  houses 
in  a  reasonably  sanitary  condition  was 
being  considered.  This  matter  clearly 
should  be  under  the  supervision  of  the 
Health  Department.  Now,  boards  of 
health  in  Ohio  have  very  broad  powers, 
and  there  seemed  to  be  very  little  difficulty 
involved  in  securing  the  proper  enforce- 
ment of  these  powers.  In  order  to  bring 
the  actual  conditions  before  the  Health 
Department,  the  representatives  of  the 
Associated  Charities  and  of  the  Visiting 
Nurse  Association  were  supplied  by  the 
housing  committee  of  the  Chamber  with 
cards  upon  which  to  make  reports  of  un- 
sanitary living  conditions.  Stubs  of  the 
reports  were  retained  in  the  office  of  the 
Associated  Charities.  The  reports  were 
showered  upon  the  Health  Department, 
and  that  Department  was  urged  to  apply 
a  remedy  for  the  conditions  indicated. 
Sometimes  the  Department  reported  that 
the  condition  had  been  remedied,  and 
sometimes  it  reported  that  the  condition 
did  not  exist,  and  sometimes  it  did  not 
make  any  report  at  all.  W^hen  a  fol- 
low-up inspection  was  made  by  one 
of  the  organizations,  the  report  of  the 
Health  Department  as  to  the  remedy 
was  occasionally  found  to  be  correct ; 
perhaps    more    often    there    was    a  dis- 
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agreement  between  the  Associated 
Charities  and  the  Department,  and  then 
it  came  to  a  question  of  veracity  between 
the  respective  representatives.  When 
this  difference  was  finally  adjusted  and 
the  condition  remedied,  it  was  usually 
found  that  as  soon  as  the  pressure  was 
removed,  things  lapsed  into  their  former 
state.  ]n  other  words,  the  lack  of  a  con- 
structive follow-up  system  of  inspection 
was  clearly  indicated. 

The  Need  for  a  State  Tenement  Home 
Code 

This,  then,  was  about  the  situation  at 
the  beginning  of  191 1.  We  had  a  build- 
ing code  which  was  a  marvel  of  com- 
plexity, containing  almost  every  con- 
ceivable provision,  and  a  remedy  for  al- 
most every  possible  contingency — in  fact, 
several  different  and  conflicting  remedies 
sometimes  for  the  same  contingency.  The 
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building  inspector  used  to  tell  of  a  dis- 
cussion which  arose  among  three  of  his 
assistants  and  himself  as  to  the  construc- 
tion to  be  placed  upon  a  certain  clause. 
It  was  finally  decided  that  each  of  the 
inspectors,  an  outside  expert  and  him- 
self, should  consider  the  matter  indepen- 
dently and  report  in  three  days.  After 
the  three  days  the  five  men  came  to- 
gether with  five  different  decisions,  and 
each  able  with  perfect  satisfaction  to  the 
others  to  substantiate  his  contention 
from  some  provision  of  the  code!  We 
had  then,  a  building  code  of  this  kind ;  a 
Building  Department  willing  to  enforce 
the  code  when  it  could  be  understood, 
and  if  given  sufficient  funds  for  a  proper 
and  adequate  inspection ;  an  excellent 
state  law  giving  adequate  powers  to 
municipalities ;  a  Health  Board  with 
broad  powers  and  willing  to  use  them,  it 
the  way  were  pointed  out  and  the  money 
provided ;  a  fairly 
accurate  knowledge 
of  the  conditions  to 
be  remedied  and  of 
the  remedy  to  be  ap- 
plied, and  a  thor- 
oughly enlightened 
and  willing,  but — in 
this  particular — 
quiescent,  public 
opinion ;  not  a  bad 
foundation  upon 
which  to  base  a  con- 
structive program. 

Accordingly,  at  the 
l)eginning  of  last 
year,  the  campaign 
was  renewed.  Sev- 
e  r  a  1  conferences 
with  the  Secretary 
of  the  National 
Housing  Association 
convinced  the  com- 
mittee that,  what- 
ever might  be  done 
to  make  the  local 
code  practical  and 
e  n  f  o  r  ceable,  and 
whatever  further 
regulative  powers 
might  be  secured  by 
ordinance,  if  we  de- 
sired to  remove  the 
regulations  from  lo- 
cal     influence     and 
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anieiulnicnt  b  y 
property  owners, 
as  well  as  to  pre- 
vent the  growth 
of  serious  condi- 
tions  in  the 
smaller  cities  of 
the  state,  a  state 
code  must  be  se- 
cured. The  com- 
mittee took  up 
with  a  State 
Ikiilding  Code 
Commission  the 
necessity  for  a 
state  tenement 
house  act.  The 
Commission  ex- 
pressed its  desire 
to  receive  t  h  e 
suggestions  and 
cooperation  o  f 
the  committee, 
and  while  it  did 
not  seem  feasible 
to  secure  the  en- 
actment  of    such 

a  code  at  the  present  session  of  the  leg- 
islature, the  committee  was  requested  to 
prepare  a  code  and  to  present  it  in  time 
for  introduction  at  the  next  session, 
which  occurs  in  19 13.  The  committee  is 
now,  therefore,  working  upon  this  code. 
The  final  form  of  the  code  depends,  of 
course,  upon  the  Commission,  but  we  be- 
lieve that  the  Commission  will  be  will- 
ing to  consider  and  adopt  the  suggestions 
of  the  various  organizations  which  have 
given  years  of  study  to  the  subject.  It 
is  planned  that  this  code  shall  not  inter- 
fere with  municipalities  which  may  de- 
sire to  enact  more  rigid  provisions  than 
can  be  required  for  the  whole  state.  The 
code,  therefore,  will  doubtless  make 
minimum  ])rovisions  which  will  be  en- 
forced throughout  the  state,  and  cities 
will  be  ])ermitted  to  supplement  this  code 
by  local  regulations  which  will  raise  the 
standards  of  requirement  if  the  cities 
shall  so  desire. 

A  New  Code  for  Cleveland 

Pending  the  enactment  of  the  state 
code,  the  committee,  with  the  coopera- 
tion of  various  city  officials,  has  been  pre- 
paring an  entirely  new  tenement  code 
for  Cleveland.     .After  seven   months  of 
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almost  constant  labor  and  after  minute 
comparison  with  the  provisions  of  all  the 
terrement  codes  of  the  country,  including, 
of  course,  Veiller's  Model  Law,  this  code 
is  now  completed.  It  has  been  placed  for 
criticism  and  suggestion  in  the  hands  of 
local  builders,  architects  and  real  estate 
owners,  as  well  as  outside  experts. 

Under  the  term  tenement  the  code  in- 
cludes houses  occupied  by  two  families, 
and  adds : 

"When  the  occupants  of  any  dwelling  house 
share  in  common  with  the  occupants  of  any 
other  building  whatsoever  halls,  stairways, 
liasement,  cellar,  water  supply,  water-closets 
or  privies,  or  any  thereof,  such  dwelling  house 
shall  be  deemed  a  tenement." 

The  code  is  intended  to  regulate  the 
construction  of  all  new  tenements,  to  re- 
c|uire  the  alteration  of  all  existing  tene- 
ments to  an  extent  which  will  make  them 
reasonably  safe  and  sanitary,  and  to  re- 
(|uire  the  proper  maintenance  of  all  tene- 
ments. There  seems  to  be  good  reason 
to  hope  for  the  passage  of  this  code  with 
little  amendment.  The  Building  Depart- 
ment and  the  Health  Department  will 
then  be  endowed  with  adequate  authority 
for  a  vigorous  attack  upon  the  tenement 
evil  in  Cleveland. 

Now  as  to  the  machinery  for  the  en- 
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forcenient  of  this  code.  The  Health  De- 
partment has  for  many  years  employed 
a  large  force  of  sanitary  inspectors,  but 
there  has  been  no  provision  for  the  in- 
spection of  the  interior  of  houses  or  of 
living  conditions,  other  than  those  out- 
side the  building.  As  has  been  sug- 
gested, no  one  was  assigned  the  specific 
duty  of  supervising  this  force,  nor  was 
there  an  adequate  scheme  for  following" 
up  initial  inspections  and  for  the  eventual 
enforcement  of  sanitary  requirements. 
Sanitary  patrolmen  were  given  the  au- 
thority to  serve  orders  in  the  field,  and 
no  records  of  these  orders  were  filed  in 
the  ofifice.  Furthermore,  the  regulations 
of  the  Board  of  Health  governing  the  in- 
spection and  maintenance  of  buildings 
were  sadly  incomplete.  It  was  necessary 
for  these  patrolmen  to  act  simply  under 
the  general  clause  providing  for  the 
abatement  of  nuisances,  and  these  officers 
were  left,  therefore,  to  decide  for  them- 
selves as  to  what  constituted  a  nuisance 
and  to  determine  upon  the  remedy  for  its 
abatement..  There  was  no  distinction  be- 
tween the. Division  of  Contagious  Dis- 
eases ,  and  the  Division  of  Sanitation, 
with  the  result  that  officers  assigned  to 
certain  districts  for  sanitary  inspection, 
were  frequently  taken  from  those  assign- 
ments and  given  work  in  the  Contagious 
Disease  Department  for  months  at  a 
time,  while  conditions  which  were  in  a 
considerable  degree  responsible  for  these 
diseases  were  thus  permitted  to  continue 
without  attention. 

Board  of  Health  Bureaus  Reorganized 

During  the  past  year  the  Board  of 
Health, with  the  cooperation  of  the  Hous- 
ing Committee  of  the  Chamber,  under- 
took a  reorganization  of  these  bureaus. 
This  reorganization  took  place  in  connec- 
tion with  the  adoption  of  a  thoroughly 
constructive  policy  which  emphasizes  the 
prevention  of  disease  by  removing  its 
cause,  rather  than  the  control  and  cure 
of  disease,  and  the  protection  of  the  com- 
munity against  the  danger  already  ex- 
istent. In  the  development  of  this  policy 
the  Board  has  been  especially  fortunate 
in  its  President,  a  man  of  large  business 
responsibility  and  of  broad  social  vision, 
who,  when  he  discovered  that  his  con- 
nection with  the  Board  of  Health  was 
seriouslv   interfering   with   his   business. 


promptly  abandoned  business,  and  is  now- 
devoting  his  time  to  the  interests  of  the 
city.  The  lioard  has  been  especially  for- 
tunate also  in  the  earnest  attention  to 
this  problem  which  has  been  given  it  by 
the  Health  Officer. 

The  l)oard  of  Health  introduced  cer- 
tain schedules  for  the  investigation  of 
sanitary  and  housing  conditions,  pre- 
pared by  the  committee,  and  assigned  the 
work  of  filling  out  these  schedules  to  a 
small  squad  of  the  sanitary  men.  The 
results  of  this  investigation  proved  con- 
clusively that  the  handling  of  such 
schedules  was  not  incompatible  with  the 
general  work  of  inspection  that  these  men 
had  been  doing  heretofore.  As  a  result, 
the  Tenement  House  Division  was 
formed  with  a  chief  inspector,  a  woman 
of  experience  who  was  trained  by  the 
National  Housing  Association,  in  charge 
of  the  work.  After  six  months  it  was  dis- 
covered that  the  housing  problem  was  in 
reality  the  basic  element  of  the  entire 
sanitary  inspection  of  the  city,  and,  again 
_.  wjth  the  cooperation  of  the  Chamber's 
Housing  Committee,  a  new  division  of 
housing  and  sanitation,  with  subdivisions 
of  public  buildings,  workshops,  bakeries 
and  restaurants,  tenements  and  private 
dwellings,  was  created,  and  the  sanitary 
force  of  twenty  men  was  assigned  to  it. 
The  Board  of  Health  felt  that  this  por- 
tion of  its  work  was  essentially  a  prob- 
lem of  city  housekeeping  and  that  the 
woman  inspector  who  had  been  in  charge 
of  the  tenement  division,  and  who  has 
fully  demonstrated  her  exceptional  abil- 
ity, might  well  be  placed  in  charge  of  the 
whole  work. 

During  the  first  three  months  of  this 
department  over  i,ooo  violations  were 
corrected.  One  hundred  and  twenty 
earth  closets  were  replaced  with  sani- 
tary plumbing,  and  approximately  lOO 
old  houses,  relics  of  a  former  generation 
of  plenty  which  had  been  transformed 
into  makeshift  tenements,  were  vacated 
and  torn  down.  It  was  necessary  to 
refer  to  the  courts  about  one-half  of  the 
i,ooo  orders  issued  for  repairs,  involv- 
ing the  expenditure  of  from  $io  to 
$i,ooo;  but  in  only  twenty-five  cases  was 
prosecution  finally  necessary  to  secure 
the  enforcement  of  the  order,  and  none 
of  these  twenty-five  cases  which  were 
brought  before  the  judge  were  lost.    The 
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Real  Estate  Board,  representing  many 
prominent  real  estate  men,  as  well  as  in- 
dividual property  owners,  has  wel- 
comed the  activities  of  this  department, 
because  of  a  recognition  of  the  whole- 
some effect  which  it  will  eventually  have 
upon  property  values. 

Cleveland  has  then  efficient  machinery 
to  insure  proper  regulation  of  tenement 


houses  and  of  living  conditions.  This 
machinery,  with  even  the  limited  powers 
for  regulation  which  it  now  has,  has 
shown  its  effectiveness.  The  passage  of 
the  new  code  will  supply  the  only  re- 
maining lack  in  putting  Cleveland  in  the 
position  to  answer  fearlessly  and  with 
satisfaction  the  question — "A  city  of 
homes.     What  kind  of  homes?" 


Democracy  Tested  in  Seattle 

How  the  People  Justified  Their  Right  to  Decide  Fundamental 
Issues  at  the  Polls 

By  John   A.   Kingsbury 


'"The  lines  of  battle  are  draivn.  It's 
a  fierce  contest.  IV e  must  'fight  for  our 
altars  and  our  fires;  fight  for  the  green 
graves  of  our  sires,  God  and  our  native 
land.'  " 

"//  Gill  goes  in  it  zinll  be  nothing  short 
of  a  national  calamity,  but  zve  who  have 
been  out  canvassing  in  the  resident  sec- 
tions feel  as  if  Cotter  ill  must  zvin  to 
prove  there  is  a  God  in  Israel.  We  feel 
that  the  eyes  of  the  civilized  zvorld  are 
upon  us,  and  zie  have  zvorked  and  talked 
as  never  before  to  try  to  get  both  men 
and  zi'omen  to  vote  for  the  purity  of 
home  and  city  and  country." 

So  wrote  one  of  the  women  workers  in 
the  recent  Seattle  election.  Her  letter 
breathes  the  spirit  of  true  patriotism  in 
which  our  nation  was  born. 

In  Seattle  it  will  be  rememberecT  the 
women  have  the  vote.  Although  the  city 
had  been  "colonized"  with  prostitutes, 
not  to  mention  the  flotsam  and  jetsam 
that  followed  them  from  all  over  the 
\\'est,  Seattle  was  saved  largely  by  its 
women  who  fought  for  their  homes. 

There  have  been  few  periods  in  our 
history  in  which  the  issue  was  sharper 
drawn,  in  which  the  feeling  was  more 
intense,  in  which  the  battles  were  more 
bitterly  fought.  It  was  not  a  war  for  in- 
dependence, it  was  not  a  fight  to  free  the 
slaves.  The  Seattle  election  was  pri- 
marily a  great  struggle  to  preserve  the 
home.  It  was  one  of  the  great  battles  in 
the  national  warfare  for  the  freedom 
of  the  "white  slave." 


Standing  as  a  monument  to  "Gillism,' 
the  "Tenth  Avenue  House" — said  to  be 
the  largest  house  of  prostitution  in  the 
world — was  built  on  city  property  by  the 
Vice  Syndicate,  intimate  friends  of  "Hi" 
Gill,  with  the  consent  of  Gill  when  he 
was  Mayor.  An  enormous  wooden  tene- 
ment, it  was  designed  to  be  used  for  im- 
moral and  illegal  purposes.  Being  on 
city  property  there  would  have  been  no 
rent  to  pay,  which  would  have  added  to 
the  handsome  profit  of  the  business  to  be 
conducted  therein.  The  recall  of  "Hi" 
Gill,  soon  after  the  women  of  Washing- 
ton got  the  vote,  prevented  the  occupancy 
of  this  structure. 

This  monument  to  "Gillism"  was,  how- 
ever, allowed  to  stand  vacant  after  Gill 
was  recalled,  in  the  hope  that  it  would 
be  converted  into  a  municipal  lodging- 
house  for  the  poor.  But  when  Gill  had 
the  temerity  to  declare  himself  a  candi- 
date for  re-election  and  it  became  evident 
that  the  Vice  Syndicate  intended,  in  the 
event  of  Gill's  success,  to  use  this  build- 
ing for  its  original  purposes,  Mayor  Bill- 
ing ordered  it  destroyed.  Mark  the  ac- 
tivity and  shrewdness  of  the  Gill  crowd. 
An  injunction  prevented  the  tearing 
down  of  the  building,  the  complaint  stat- 
ing that  an  agreement  was  entered  into 
by  the  city  when  "Hi"  Gill  was  Mayor, 
with  a  certain  investment  company, 
whdreby  the  latter  were  permitted  to 
erect  the  building. 

Is  it  any  wonder  the  women  of  Seattle 
felt  that  they  were  fighting  for  their  al- 
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tars  and  their  fires — for  the  sanctity  of 
their  homes?  Although  the  eyes  of  the 
West,  and  to  some  extent  the  eyes  of  the 
whole  country,  were  centered  on  Seat- 
tle on  March  5th  last,  those  who  were 
unable  to  follow  closely  the  progress  of 
the  recent  campaign  in  that  city,  and  the 
events  of  the  election,   cannot  fullv  re- 


Tyler's    "The    Literary    History    of    the 
Revolution.'' 

The  Gill  crowd,  with  the  financial 
hacking  of  "the  organization,"  had  hired 
every  automobile  that  they  could  lay 
hands  on  in  Seattle.  The  Cotterill  forces 
were  devoted  volunteers  and  the  few 
cars  at  tiieir  service  were  donated.     Cot- 


TURN  ON 
THE  LIGHT 

LET  IT  BE  KNOWN 


That  the  demand  for  a  restricted  dis- 
trict is  based  upon  the  two  false  notions, 
viz. :  The  double  standard  of  morals 
and  the  "physical  necessity"  of  men. 
Avaricious  people,  both  men  and  women, 
have  taken  advantage  of  these  pernicious 
ideas,  and  have  enriched  themselves  by 
traffic  in  bodies  and  souls  of  girls;  a 
traffic  which  annually  demands  the 
sacrifice  of  a  hundred  thousand  girls 
to  a  few  months  of  living  death,  and  an 
eternity  of  despair!  Whose  Daughter 
shall  be  sacrificed? 

Let  it  be  known,  once  for  all,  that  it 
the  well  being  and  health  of  men  re- 
quire the  sacrifice  of  these  girls,  body 
and  soul,  then  these  same  girls  should  be 
honored,  loved,  protected ;  and,  when 
diseased  and  unfit  for  service,  they 
should  be  pensioned  and  cared  for  even 
as  we  honor  and  care  for  soldiers  who 
have  given  themselves  for  the  safety  of 
others. 


MEN  OF  SEATTLE 

Shall    We    Reverse    Last    Year's    De- 
cision?   Shall  We  Adopt  Gillism 
as  a  Basis  For  Business? 


WOMEN  OF  SEATTLE 

The  eyes  of  the  world  are  upon  you. 
If  Seattle  reverts  to  Gillism,  Equal 
Suffrage  and  the  hope  for  woman's 
help  in  good  government  will  feel  a 
world-wide  blight. 

tahich  Shalt  ft  XeP 


READ   AND 
DECIDE 


PAGES    FROM    TWO    OF   THE   SEATTLE    CAMPAIGN    LEAFLETS 


alize  how  intense  the  struggle  was.  There 
were  acts  of  devotion  and  valor  fairly 
comparable  with  Paul  Revere's  Ride. 
The  spirit  that  moved  Patrick  Henry  to 
exclaim  "Give  me  liberty  or  give  me 
death !"  imbued  men  and  women  alike  in 
this  great  conflict  with  organized  vice. 
The  campaign  literature  reminds  one  of 
those  inspirited   documents  collected  in 


terill  challengers  stayed  at  their  posts 
many  of  them  for  more  than  twenty-four 
hours  at  a  stretch.  The  above  are  sam- 
ples of  the  first  pages  of  two  campaign 
leaflets. 

To  be  sure,  the  women  of  Seattle  did 
not  fight  alone.  Shoulder  to  shoulder 
the  best  men  and  the  best  women  fought 
for  the  protection  of   their  homes — for 
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their  boys  and  their  girls — but  the  dis- 
-ouragiiig  truth  of  the  matter  is  that 
>ome  of  Seattle's  most  prominent  busi- 
ness men.  and,  alas,  their  wives  also, 
ined  up  with  the  Gill  forces  because  they 
thought  the  business  prosperity  of  Seat- 
tle lienianded  it.  Under  the  caption, 
"BisixEss  Mex  for  Gill."  in  paid  **ads" 
which  appeared  in  the  Seattle  papers  the 
lay  before  election,  one  is  almost  dis- 
leanenetl  to  read  the  names  of  promi- 
nent bankers  and  other  business  men. 
The  ailvertisement  states  that  "Under  the 
circutnstiinccs  it  is  much  safer  to  elect 
.Mr.  Gill  than  it  is  to  elect  an  exponent 
of  prohibition,  single  tax,  general  munici- 
pal ownership  and  other  "isms.'  "  For- 
riniately  the  names  attached  were  not  all 
ii^enuine — an  interesting  commentary  on 
the  Gill  methods.  Mr.  J.  G.  Price,  Presi- 
dent of  the  Northern  Bank  and  Trust 
Company,  whose  name  was  forged,  wrote 
in  his  public  denial,  "Gillism  certainly  is 
in  sore  straits  when  it  thus  resorts  to  for- 
ijery  in  order  to  gain  votes." 

The  attitude  of  the  prominent  business 
;nen  whose  signatures  were  genuine, 
coupled  with  the  influence  of  the  prosti- 
tutes and  their  "hangers-on"  who  col- 
onized Gills  downtown  wards,  accounts 
for  Cotterill's  comparatively  small  ma- 
jority, to  which  so  many  of  our  conserva- 
tive papers  are  wont  to  call  special  atten- 
tion. The  wonder  is  that,  in  the  face  of 
this  unholy  alliance  of  so-called  business 
prosperity  and  prostitution.  Cotterill  was 
able  to  get  even  a  small  majority  of  the 
^W346  votes  cast  for  Mayor,  ^ien  may 
well  be  proud  of  the  fact  that  there  were 
enough  high  minded  business  men  willing 
to  join  with  Seattle's  best  women  in 
stamping  out  rottenness,  even  at  the  risk 
of  prosperity. 

But  Seattle's  most  conservative  paper 
says  editorially.  ''Seattle's  vote  on  Tues- 
day strengthens  the  city's  credit.  It  be- 
speaks sanctity,  stability  and  security." 
To  be  sure  tlie  editor  had  in  mind  mainlv 
the  vote  on  the  twenty-seven  charter 
amemlnients  and  the  eight  propositions 
carrying  $(\ocx).cxx)  of  bonds,  mostly  for 
harbor  improvements.  Nevertheless,  the 
editor  evidently  does  not  think  that  Cot- 
terill, "the  single  taxer,"  Cotterill,  "the 
prohibitionist."  Cotterill.  "the  exponent 
of  general  municipal  ownership,"  will  ab- 
solutely wreck  the  city's  little  'Ship  of 
State." 


It  is  a  fairly  safe  prediction  that  "Gill- 
ism" is  absolutely  dead.  There  seems  to 
be  reason  to  hope  that  Cotterill  will  ser\-e 
Seattle  for  many  years  and  that  he  may 
take  and  hold  rank  w  ith  such  Mayors  as 
Tom  Johnson,  "tiolden  Rule"  Jones,  and 
olher^  who  have  really  ser\-ed  the  people 
w  isely  and  well. 

Curing  Dewocnof's  Evils  6p  Afore 
Democracy 

But  the  victory-  in  Seattle  was  not  pri- 
marily a  victory  for  Cotterill.  nor  a  vic- 
tory over  vice.  It  was  a  demonstration 
that  democracy  w  orks ;  that  "the  cure  for 
the  evils  of  democracy  is  more  democ- 
racy." Gill  said,  "I  never  believed  in 
direct  primaries."  He  did  not  believe  in 
the  recall  or  the  initiative  or  the  refer- 
endum, but  the  people  did.  The  people 
of  Seattle  were  voting  not  merely  on 
"Gillism" ;  they  were  justifying  their  re- 
cently acquiretl  rights  to  express  them- 
selves at  the  polls  and  to  decide  funda- 
mental issues  for  themselves.  So  far  as 
candidates  were  concerned,  the  ballot  was 
short  enough  and  the  issue  simple  and 
sharp.  The  people  voted  for  a  Mayor, 
four  Councilmen.  Corporation  Counsel, 
Comptroller  and  Treasurer. 

Otherwise,  however,  the  ballot  was 
frightfully  long;  twenty-seven  charter 
amendments  and  eight  bonding  proposi- 
tions had  to  be  decided  by  the  people  on 
referendum  vote.  This  fact  led  the  New- 
York  Ei'enitig  Post  to  say  in  an  editorial 
in  its  issue  of  March  6th,  "Never,  surely, 
were  issues  more  confused  in  a  municipal 
election  in  this  country."  This  opinion, 
however,  is  not  borne  out  by  a  careful 
study  of  the  results,  and  it  is  interesting 
to  observe  that  it  is  at  variance  with  the 
view  of  the  local  mouthpiece  of  con- 
servatism, the  Seattle  Post-Intelligencer. 

The  people  voted  to  raise  the  Alayor's 
salary  from  $5,000  to  $7,500  a  year,  but 
the  proposition  to  take  away  his  veto 
power  was  defeated.  Two  single  tax 
amendments*  were  voted  down,  but  the 
people  approved  the  issue  of  the  bonds 
for  the  Park  Department  and  for  the 
tuberculosis  hospital.    They  voted  down 


•  "The  fact  that  there  were  two  single  t*x  proposi- 
tion.5  divided  the  vote,  so  that  the  res'ilt  fails  to  show 
the  full  strength  of  the  sentiment  in  favor  of  it." — So 
writes  J.  -Mien  Smith.  Dean  of  The  Graduate  School. 
University  of  Washington,  who  shares  the  disappoint- 
ment of  many  who  had  hoped  that  land  value  taxation 
would  be  adopted  for  rai-iine  municipal  revenues  in 
Seattle. 
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the  proposal  to  exempt  from  taxation  the 
equipment  of  certain  industrial  plants, 
but  the  amendment  providing  for  yearly 
examination  of  the  city's  accounts  carried 
by  an  overwhelming  majority.  By  a  vote 
of  three  to  one  they  decided  to  fix  $2.75 
per  day  as  the  minimum  wage  of  em- 
ployees of  city  contractors,  and  by  a  vote 
of  two  to  one  they  refused  to  authorize 
the  Council  to  grant  street  railway  ex- 
tensions on  terms  of  existing  franchises. 
By  a  vote  of  almost  two  to  one  they  de- 
cided that  the  city  should  own  and  oper- 
ate a  municipal  telephone  system,  but 
they  refused  by  a  three  to  one  vote  to  ac- 
cept an  extremely  involved  preferential 
system  of  voting.  It  is  true  that  they 
voted  down  the  proposition  to  create  a 
Department  of  Public  Welfare,  and  they 
failed  to  adopt  the  Bogue  city  plans — 
both  apparently  meritorious  measures. 
But  they  say  the  Bogue  plans  put  too 
heavy  a  burden  upon  the  present  genera- 
tion, and  in  any  event,  it  is  contended, 
these  plans  can  be  used  as  a  guide  in  the 
future  development  of  the  city. 

"Nothing  Freakish,  Nothing  Senseless  " 

There  does  not  appear  to  be  much  con- 
fusion of  issues  here.  Considering  the 
length  of  the  ballot  and  the  large  number 
of  issues  to  be  determined,  the  63,346 
voters  of  Seattle  displayed  marked  intel- 
ligence, discrimination  and  good  judg- 
ment. ''There  is  nothing  freakish,  noth- 
ing senseless,  nor  mischief-making  in  any 
phase  of  the  election  results.  Seattle 
voted  intelligently  and  for  propositions 
worth  while,"  says  the  Seattle  Post-Intel- 
ligencer, although  it  registers  a  just  com- 
plaint against  the  length  of  the  ballot.  "If 
we  are  to  adhere  to  the  present  system  of 
referring  questions  of  public  policy  to  a 
direct  vote  of  the  people,"  says  this  con- 
servative organ,  "and  apparently  there  is 
no  demand  for  departure  from  the  policy, 
then  we  should  seek  to  perfect  it."  The 
editor  makes  two  recommendations, 
viz. :  A  limit  to  the  number  of  measures 
to  be  submitted  at  any  given  election,  and 
a  plan  for  fully  advising  the  voters  with 
reference  to  the  meaning  and  purport  of 
the  measures  submitted,  as  is  done  in  the 
state  of  Oregon. 


It  should  be  mentioned,  also,  that  about 
two-thirds  of  the  voters  registered  their 
opinions  on  all  the  more  important  meas- 
ures submitted  to  the  people.  This  surely 
shows  no  lack  of  popular  interest  in 
municipal  legislation,  even  though  these 
measures  were  submitted  at  a  time  when 
the  electors  were  obliged  to  devote  most 
of  their  time  and  energy  to  the  task  of 
saving  their  city  from  shame.  If  the 
measures  had  been  submitted  at  a  special 
election,  no  doubt  the  vote  on  them 
would  have  been  much  heavier.  Governor 
Johnson,  of  California,  recently  called 
attention  to  the  result  of  a  special  elec- 
tion in  his  state,  at  which  a  number  of 
constitutional  amendments  were  submit- 
ted to  the  people.  He  said,  "We  wanted 
to  test  the  interest  of  our  people  in  ab- 
stract governmental  principles  at  a  spe- 
cial election  when  there  were  no  candi- 
dates for  office  to  vote  for."  He  pointed 
out  that,  in  the  city  of  San  Francisco, 
"Five-sixths  of  the  vote  polled  for  Gov- 
ernor the  year  before  in  the  bitterest  con- 
test ever  held  in  the  state  were  polled  on 
these  constitutional  amendments,  and 
five-sevenths  of  the  vote  polled  the  month 
previous  in  the  bitterest  election  ever  held 
for  Mayor  in  that  city  were  polled  in 
that  constitutional  amendment  election." 
This  he  tells  us  was  "a  test  of  popular 
government  for  which  we  had  contended 
in  the  West,  because  our  experience  is  if 
you  put  the  responsibility  upon  the  peo- 
ple they  will  respond.  Their  response 
will  be  proportional  to  the  burden  that 
is  put  upon  them,  and  we  have  demon- 
strated that  in  the  recent  elections  that 
we  held." 

There  is  no  need  of  any  apology  for 
the  way  the  people  voted  in  Seattle  on 
the  issues  that  were  before  them,  but  if 
they  had  not  been  in  the  shadow  of 
"Gillism,"  if  they  had  been  voting  on 
measures  alone,  doubtless  the  vote  in 
Seattle  would  have  compared  favorably 
with  the  vote  in  San  Francisco.  Now 
that  the  issue  of  "Gillism"  is  dead,  with 
the  reins  of  government  actually  in  their 
own  hands,  the  men  and  women  of  Seat- 
tle are  in  a  position  to  devote  themselves 
persistently  to  the  larger  task  of  indus- 
trial and  social  reform.  Political  democ- 
racy has  stood  the  test  in  Seattle. 


LICRVILDINCS 


Till-:  OLD  COURT  HOUSE  AT  NEWARK,  N.  J. 

The  new  court   house  is  shown  in   process   of  construction   in  the  rear  of  the  old  building 


NEWARK'S    NEW    COURT    HOUSE 
The  approaches  occupy  the  site  of  the  old  building 
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City  Planning  and  Excess  Condemnation' 


EXCESS  Condemnation  —  what  is 
it?  "Eminent  domain  pushed  to  the 
Mth  power,"  says  the  lawyer.  "The 
unearned  increment  operated  by  the  en- 
tire community,"  explains  the  student  of 
taxation.  "The  state  in  the  role  of  a 
speculator,"  affirms  the  supreme  court 
judge.  "Infringement  of  personal  lib- 
erty," warns  the  real  estate  broker.  "So- 
cialism !"  screams  the  politician. 

"Has  the  city,  then,  no  right  to  benefit 
by  the  increased  values  it  is  constantly 
creating?"  inquires  the  plain  citizen.  In 
an  age  which  has  proved  by  experiment 
the  wisdom  of  the  application  of  busi- 
ness principles  to  municipal  government, 
why  should  not  improvements  paid  for 
by  the  city  as  a  whole  benefit  the  entire 
community?  Why  prefer  to  enrich  a 
few  individuals  who,  through  accident  or 
by  far-sighted  investments,  have  antici- 
pated the  rise  in  values  which  always 
follow  great  municipal  improvements? 
Why  should  not  the  city  use  a  little 
vision,  become  the  investor  and  receive 
the  benefits? 

Excess  condemnation  is  the  acquisition 
through  condemnation  proceedings  by 
the  government  agency — for  example,  a 
city — of  more  land  than  is  actually 
needed  for  a  public  improvement,  such  as 
boulevard,  park,  street  or  playground,  in 
order  to  meet  the  expense  of  this  im- 
provement later  by  the  sale  or  lease  of 
the  surplus.  The  taking  of  too  great  a 
surplus  of  abutting  land  or  property 
is  prohibited  and  the  subsequent  resale 
or  lease  of  such  parts  as  are  not  needed 
is  carefully  guarded  by  restrictions  for 
the  protection  of  the  improvement,  such 
as  regulations  defining  the  size  and  shape 
of  lots  to  be  replatted  and  the  type  of 
buildings  to  be  erected  thereon. 

The  law  of  eminent  domain  as  applied 
to  cities  in  this  state — and  New  Jersey 
laws  on  the  subject  are  very  similar  to 
those  of  other  states — permits  the  city 
government  to  say  to  the  owner  or  own- 
ers of  certain  land,  "This  land  is  needed 
by  the  city  for  a  park,  or  street,  or  boule- 

*  From  March  number  of  The  Newarker,  published 
by  The  Free  Public  Library  of  the  City  of  Newark, 
N.  J. — John  Cotton  Dana,  Librarian  and  Editor. 
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vard,  as  the  site  for  a  public  building,  or 
for  some  other  purpose.  If  you  will  not 
sell  it  to  the  city  at  what  we  think  a  fair 
price  we  shall  condemn  it  for  public  use, 
cause  the  proper  authorities  to  appraise 
it,  pay  you  what  the  appraisers  say  is  a 
proper  price,  and  take  it  from  you." 

This  purpose,  for  which  the  city  claims 
the  land  named  is  needed,  must  be  one 
which  will  manifestly  promote  the  con- 
venience, health,  prosperity  and  general 
welfare  of  the  whole  community,  in  the 
long  run.  The  demand  must  not  be 
made  to  serve  the  interests  of  a  special 
section  or  a  special  class.  It  must  be 
plainly  based  on  the  public  welfare,  in- 
terpreting that  phrase  in  the  light  of  the 
conditions  of  community  life  at  the  time. 

This  law,  without  which  towns  and 
cities  would  be,  in  the  course  of  their  de- 
velopment, quite  at  the  mercy  of  private 
individuals  and  corporations  who  hold 
land  needed  for  streets,  parks,  bou- 
levards, public  buildings,  etc.,  may  be 
said  to  square  with  the  theory  that  all 
property  rights  are  in  the  nature  of 
grants  or  concessions  from  the  com- 
munity to  the  individual;  that  all  prop- 
erty is  held,  in  a  measure,  in  trust  for 
the  community,  as  it  were ;  and  that  the 
community,  properly  putting  public  wel- 
fare above  private  interests,  may  abridge 
or  curtail  or  even  take  away  entirely  an 
individual's  control  even  of  the  very  land 
he  owns,  if  it  gives  him  therefor  a  com- 
pensation in  money  which  a  jury  of  his 
fellow  citizens  declare  is  all  he  can  justly 
demand. 

Under  this  law  of  eminent  domain  the 
community  is  said  to  "condemn"  the  land 
it  needs.  The  law  and  public  opinion 
recognize  that  this  condemnation  pro- 
ceeding is  unusual,  is  an  apparent 
infringement  of  the  property  rights 
which  are  usually  held  so  sacred,  and 
may  easily  be  used  to  further  foolish, 
selfish  and  narrow  ends.  Consequently, 
the  courts  and  the  general  public  look  on 
the  application  of  the  "condemnation" 
principle  with  a  watchful  and  jealous 
eye.  Particularly  have  they  always  in- 
sisted that  the  land  in  question  be  taken 
only  for  a  manifest  public  use,  and  par- 
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ticularly  again  have  they  insisted  that 
only  so  much  land  be  taken  in  any  speci- 
fic case  as  is  needed  for  the  specific 
public  purpose,  and  that  the  specific 
"public  use"  for  which  the  land  is  to  be 
taken  be  very  carefully  and  definitely 
set  forth. 

Now,  it  often  happens  that  the  city,  in 
condemning  a  parcel  of  land — for  a 
street,  for  example  —  while  working 
somewhat  of  a  hardship  upon  the  owners 
of  the  land  actually  taken,  performs  a 
great  benefit  for  those  who  own  land 
which  abuts  upon  the  new  street.  The 
new  street,  laid  out  at  great  expense  by 
the  city,  paved,  curbed,  sewered,  lighted 
and  policed,  very  greatly  enhances  the 
value  of  the  land  which  fronts  upon  it. 
Why  not,  then,  say  the  advocates  of  ex- 
cess condemnation,  permit  the  city  to 
condemn,  when  it  sets  about  opening  a 
new  street,  certain  land  in  "excess"  of 
that  actually  needed  for  the  mere  street 
itself,  say  a  strip  loo  feet  wide  on  each 
side  thereof,  and,  after  the  street  is 
opened  and  improved,  sell  this  "excess," 
enhanced  in  value  by  the  city's  own  oper- 
ations, to  the  city's  own  profit  and  ad- 
vantage ? 

By  the  application  of  the  principle  of 
excess  condemnation,  owners  whose 
property  is  condemned  receive  full  value 
for  their  property  at  the  time  of  con- 
demnation, but  not  the  improved  value. 
The  latter,  representing  a  normal  in- 
crease on  an  investment  of  the  entire  city, 
accrues  to  the  city,  thus  frequently  re- 
lieving the  taxpayer  from  any  assess- 
ment for  the  improvement. 

Under  the  present  practice  under  the 
law  of  eminent  domain,  owners  are  com- 
pensated by  the  full,  too  often  by  an  ex- 
orbitant, value  for  the  portion  of  their 
property  taken  at  the  time  of  condemna- 
tion ;  and  in  addition  they  profit  indefi- 
nitely by  the  greatly  enhanced  value  ac- 
cruing to  the  remainder  from  the  com- 
pletion of  the  improvement  for  which 
the  city  continues  to  pay. 

What  sort  of  finance  is  this,  that  pre- 
fers such  a  procedure  to  one  which, 
while  reimbursing  the  property  owner  to 
the  last  cent,  at  the  same  time  denies  him 
the  right  to  benefit  indefinitely  by  the  en- 
hanced value  which  the  city's  money  has 
created  ? 

By  the  [)resent  procedure,  under  emi- 


nent domain,  the  owner  is  compelled  to 
give  up  as  much  property  as  is  needed 
for  the  improvement,  but  no  more.  This 
frequently  leaves  remnants  of  land  which 
he  cannot  utilize  or  sell  to  advantage. 
Moreover,  these  irregular  plats,  by  cut- 
ting ofif  frontage  not  only  often  interfere 
with  the  proper  development  of  the  ad- 
joining property,  but  also  often  depre- 
ciate its  value  and  so  threaten  the  success 
of  the  entire  improvement.  Thus  the 
owner  who  has  received  full  value  for 
his  property  fails  to  intercept  the  un- 
earned increment  for  himself  and, 
through  his  remnant  plat  which  he  can- 
not use,  interferes  with  the  natural  de- 
velopment of  the  improvement.  To 
cover  such  instances,  legislation  has 
sometimes  been  enacted  enabling  the  city 
to  acquire  these  remnants,  which  then 
can  be  replatted  and  sold  or  applied  di- 
rectly to  the  improvement.  Such  acts 
are  known  as  remnant  acts  and  authorize 
the  city  to  enforce  excess  condemnation, 
if  property  owners  are  willing.  The  cost 
of  these  remnants  to  the  city  is  slight, 
since  owners  left  with  small  parcels  of 
land  which  cannot  be  used  are  generally 
compensated  for  full  value  in  any  case. 

Excess  condemnation  not  only  enables 
the  city  to  make  improvements  such  as 
opening  new  streets  at  practically  no  ex- 
pense to  the  taxpayer ;  it  also  insures  the 
success  of  the  improvement  by  the  proper 
treatment  of  the  abutting  property.  In- 
stead of  a  medley  of  handsome  resi- 
dences, ramshackle  tenements  and  un- 
sightly stores  fronting,  a  beautiful  boule- 
vard, there  are  buildings  which,  by  their 
correspondence  with  the  whole  scheme, 
ensure  its  natural  development  and  per- 
manence. In  other  words,  under  excess 
condemnation  the  improvement  is  treated 
as  a  unit,  not  as  an  accident. 

Excess  condemnation  implies,  there- 
fore, the  city's  right  to  profit  by  its  own 
investments  in  preference  to  its  exploita- 
tion by  a  few  individuals ;  permanent 
benefit  to  the  entire  community  with  in- 
justice to  none;  utilization  of  small  and 
irregular  plats  which  otherwise  cannot  be 
successfully  treated;  the  development  of 
the  improvement  as  a  unit  instead  of  as  a 
series  of  unrelated  accidents.  Excess 
condemnation  is  the  first  and  essential 
step  in  city  planning,  and  the  sine  qua 
Hori  of  its  success. 
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A  Fair  Chance  for  the  City  Tree 


By  J.   H.    Prost 

City  Forester,  Chicago 


Arbor  Day  is  near  at  hand,  and  now  is 
the  time  for  our  women's  clubs,  civic  or- 
ganizations and  pubHc-spirited  citizens  to 
take  an  active  interest  in  the  planting  of 
trees,  particularly  in  the  bleak  and  cheer- 
less sections  of  our  large  cities  which  are 
inhabited  by  the  poorer  and  less  fortunate 
of  the  city's  population.  To  plant  a  tree 
before  the  humble  cottage  where  some 
tired,  toilworn  mother  and  her  babies  must 
pass  the  hot  and  dusty  summer  days  is  true 
charity. 

The  tree  in  the  city  repays  a  thousand- 
fold every  bit  of  care  and  attention  be- 
stowed upon  it.  The  fact  that  the  hard- 
wood trees  in  and  about  our  large  cities 
have  been  gradually  dying,  and  that  other 
long-lived  trees,  such  as  elms,  sycamores, 
maples  and  locusts,  do  not  thrive  in  some 
localities  is  not  conclusive  evidence  that 
they  cannot  be  grown  in  the  city.  It  does 
indicate,  however,  that  they  have  suffered 
from  unnatural  conditions  and  have  lacked 
proper  care.  That  they  will  grow  and 
thrive  under  favorable  conditions  is  cer- 
tain, for  thousands  of  these  grand  trees  still 
survive  in  various  sections  of  the  same 
cities. 

As  a  rule  these  old  trees  were  planted 
before  street  improvements  had  begun  to 
encroach  upon  the  spaces  from  which  they 
draw  their  life  and  substance.  Some  of 
them,  such  as  elms  and  black  and  red  oaks, 
are  native  trees.  They  had  developed  a 
sprawly  root  system  unsuited  to  the  confine- 
ment necessitated  by  parkways,  yet  I  find 
that  where  this  naturally  developed  root 
system  has  not  been  seriously  disturbed, 
these  trees  are  in  almost  perfect  condition. 

In  the  paving  of  streets,  setting  of  curb- 
ings.  laying  of  sidewalks,  excavating  for 
buildings  and  the  installation  of  sewers  and 
drainage  improvements,  the  roots  have  been 
cut  off  and  mutilated,  and  the  tree  has  been 
deprived  of  its  usual  supply  of  moisture. 
These  conditions  have  helped  to  destroy 
vast  numbers  of  the  city's  majestic  old  shade 
trees.  The  sight  of  great  numbers  of  many 
of  the  surviving  companions  of  the  van- 
i.shed  monarchs  still  tenaciously  struggling 
for  existence,  but  with  the  signs  of  decay 


becoming  more  apparent  from  year  to  year, 
cannot  but  fill  the  soul  with  sadness. 

In  the  face  of  these  facts  it  is  evident 
that  special  attention  must  be  given  to  the 
l)lanting  and  care  of  trees  that  are  to  thrive 
in  the  city.  In  other  words,  the  tree  must 
be  trained  from  infancy  to  withstand  the 
adverse  conditions  against  which  it  must 
contend.  For  this  reason  the  best  authori- 
ties have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
trees  of  the  long-lived  varieties  most  suit- 
able for  city  planting  are  those  which  have 
had  special  development  in  nurseries,  and 
which  are  no  larger  than  two  inches  in  dia- 
meter one  foot  from  the  ground. 

The  planting  of  pin  and  red  oaks  in  the 
streets  of  Washington  was  at  first  an  ex- 
periment, but  proved  highly  successful.  The 
city  of  Washington  is  scarcely  one-seventh 
the  size  of  Chicago,  yet  that  municipality  is 
spending  $60,000  a  year  in  forestry  work. 
Chicago  has  only  just  begun,  and  only 
$8,000  is  available  for  carrying  on  the  work 
for  this  year.  Washington  has  a  well  or- 
ganized forestry  department  and  conducts 
its  own  nurseries  in  which  to  raise  and  de- 
velop trees  for  the  streets.  In  Chicago, 
one  may  count  from  six  to  ten  varieties  of 
trees  in  a  single  block.  Planting  one 
variety  on  a  street  not  only  increases 
beauty,  but  materially  aids  in  offsetting  the 
danger  of  fungus  arid  insect  pests..  It  also 
lessens  the  cost  of  fertilizing,  spraying  and 
cultivating.  The  distance  between  trees 
must  be  governed  to  some  extent  by  the 
variety  of  the  tree,  the  width  of  the  tree, 
the  width  of  the  street  and  the  character  of 
the  buildings  along  the  thoroughfare. 

As  to  the  best  time  for  planting,  nursery- 
men and  other  authorities  differ.  How- 
ever, trees  may  be  safely  transplanted  either 
in  the  autumn,  after  the  leaves  have  fallen 
and  the  sap  ceases  to  flow,  or  in  the  spring, 
before  the  opening  of  the  buds. 

It  is,  as  has  already  been  said,  the  small 
tree  that  makes  the  ideal  street  tree.  It  can 
be  handled  with  a  minimum  of  loss,  can  be 
trimmed  to  greater  advantage  for  uniform- 
ity, and  its  possibilities  of  growth  under  the 
new  and  natural  conditions  of  the  parkways 
arc  at  a  maximum. 
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The  Protection  of  Shade  Trees  Against  Insects 


By  A.  T.   Hastings,  Jr. 

City  Forester,   Jersey  City 


The  growing  interest  in  municipal  better- 
ment throughout  this  country  is  nowhere 
better  illustrated  than  in  the  increased 
planting  of  residential  city  streets  with 
shade  trees,  the  more  scientific  maintenance 
of  such  trees  and  the  wonderful  develop- 
ment of  boulevard,  park  and  playground 
systems.  From  the  cumulative  mass  of  im- 
provements the  proper  attention  to  shade 
trees  on  the  city  streets  is  a  detail  of  special 
and  personal  interest  to  the  average  citizen, 
afifecting  himself,  his  family  and  his  home 
directly  and  concretely,  while  at  the  same 
time  affecting  the  city  at  large. 

Proper  attention  to  shade  trees  in  any 
city  presents  several  aspects,  all  important 
in  themselves,  and  each  of  a  different  and 
specific  character.  The  choice  of  varieties 
to  plant,  the  proper  planting  of  the  tree, 
fertilization,  watering  and  caring  for 
growth,  pruning  and  trimming,  the  destruc- 
tion and  prevention  of  insect  and  disease 
pests  and  protection  from  mechanical  in- 
jury and  from  public  utilities — all  these  are 
necessary  and  important  points  to  consider. 
Of  prime  importance  is  checking  the  rav- 
ages of  insect  pests.  Many  of  us  have 
heard  from  our  grandfathers  of  the  large, 
beautiful  trees  that  once  lined  our  streets, 
uncared  for  but  free  from  all  insects,  and 
beautifully  bedecked  with  foliage  the  en- 
tire growing  season.     This  Utopian  condi- 


tion is  now  changed.  From  east  to  west, 
north  and  south,  from  the  lands  across  the 
sea  and  from  the  islands  of  the  sea  have 
cortie  hordes  of  insects  to  ravage  and  de- 
stroy our  trees. 

This  increase  of  noxious  insects,  how- 
ever, is  a  natural  result  of  the  growth  of 
civilization  and  the  progress  of  man.  The 
destruction  of  large  areas  of  natural  forests 
has  concentrated  the  ground  on  which  the 
insects  can  feed  and  driven  them  perforce 
into  the  haunts  of  man.  Modern  means  of 
transportation,  such  as  the  steam  cars,  ships 
and  automobiles,  afford  a  means  of  spread- 
ing the  insects  from  place  to  place.  Some 
of  our  worst  insect  pests  have  been  uninten- 
tionally imported  from  abroad.  Here  they 
find  a  new  land  upon  which  to  feed  un- 
checked by  the  parasitical  enemies  that 
have  not  yet  gained  a  foothold.  The  gypsy 
and  brown-tail  moths  of  the  New  England 
towns  present  a  striking  example   of  this. 

Fortunately,  however,  our  knowledge  of 
methods  of  controlling  insect  pests  has 
steadily  increased.  Better  remedies  are 
proposed  each  year,  important  advances  are 
constantly  being  made  in  suitable  apparatus 
for  the-  proper  spraying  of  trees,  and  more 
and  more  attention  is  being  given  toward 
finding  natural  checks  to  all  noxious  in- 
sects. 

The  insects  aft'ecting  shade  trees  may  be 
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classed  under  three  groups:  leaf-eating  in- 
sects, sucking  insects,  and  those  that  feed 
during  a  part  of  their  lives  inside  the 
branches  or  trunks.  Among  the  leaf-eating 
insects  that  are  specially  noxious  are  the 
gypsy  moth,  brown-tail  moth,  elm  leaf 
beetle,  fall  web  worm,  basket  worm  and 
the  tussock  moth.  The  sucking  insects 
are  the  scale  insects,  such  as  the  San  Jose 
and  oyster  shell  scales,  and  the  plant  lice. 
Those  that  feed  during  a  part  of  their  lives 
within  the  wood  of  the  trees  are  called 
borers.  Notable  among  this  group  are  the 
leopard  moth  and  the  maple  borer. 

Combat  the  Insects  at  Their  'Vulnerable  Age 

The  protection  of  shade  trees  against 
noxious  insects  is  not  a  difficult  task.  If  it 
is  met  in  a  practical  and  scientific  manner, 
and  the  fight  is  kept  up  vigorously  and  per- 
sistently, little  or  no  bad  results  of  the  in- 
sects will  be  noticed.  A  thorough  knowl- 
edge  of    the    life   histories   of   the   various 
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kinds  of  insects  and  the  manner  in  which 
they  procure  their  food  is  absolutely  essen- 
tial. In  the  life  history  of  any  insect  there 
is  a  stage  at  which  it  can  be  more  success- 
fully combated  than  at  any  other  stage. 
It  may  be  more  susceptible  to  treatment  at 
a  certain  stage  or  there  may  be  only  one 
stage  at  which  any  treatment  will  meet 
with  success.  Such  facts  as  these  concern- 
ing the  various  noxious  insects  must  be 
clearly  understood  and  advantage  taken  of 
the  knowledge  if  results  are  to  be  obtained. 

All  leaf-eating  insects  are,  for  the  most 
part,  and  properly  so,  fought  during  the 
larvJe  stage,  when  the  caterpillars,  or  larvae, 
are  feeding' and  growing  upon  the  foliage 
of  the  trees.  As  soon  as  the  eggs  hatch 
and  the  larvae  commence  to  feed,  poison 
should  be  sprayed  on  the  leaves.  Arsenate 
of  lead  is  perhaps  the  best  and  most  used 
insecticide  for  this  purpose.  It  is  cheap  in 
price,  easily  applied,  as  it  mixes  readily 
with  water,  does  not  injure  the  foliage,  ad- 
heres well  and  is  most  effective.  It  should 
be  applied,  mixed  with  water,  in  the  form 
of  a  mist,  covering  the  entire  leaf  surface. 

The  only  method  by  which  this  can  prop- 
erly be  done  is  by  power  sprayers.  Suffi- 
cient pressure  is  generated  to  drive  the  in- 
secticide from  the  tank  of  the  power  outfit, 
through  the  hose  and  nozzles  and  up  into 
the  tree.  The  selection  of  the  nozzle  is  im- 
portant, and  as  the  insecticide  should  be  ap- 
plied in  the  form  of  a  mist  and  should  cover 
the  entire  leaf  surface,  too  much  attention 
cannot  be  given  in  the  selection  and  use  of 
a  nozzle.  The  Bordeaux  nozzle  in  the 
hands  of  an  experienced  man  is  the  best, 
as  it  allows  any  variation  in  the  way  in 
which  the  stream  leaves  the  nozzle. 

In  the  spraying  of  large  trees,  climbing 
into  them  is  necessary,  but  with  the  power 
machines  a  great  deal  of  this  climbing  is 
eliminated.  Spraying  should  continue  dur- 
ing the  entire  feeding  time  of  the  cater- 
pillars or  larvae. 

There  are  also  methods  to  be  used  in  the 
fight  against  leaf-eating  insects,  however, 
and  these  should  not  be  overlooked.  One 
of  these  is  by  destroying  cocoons  and  egg 
masses;  a  striking  example  of  this  means  is 
illustrated  in  the  life  history  of  the  Tussock 
Moth.  The  eggs  are  laid  in  a  large  cluster 
and  are  very  conspicuous,  being  snow- 
white;  these  are  readily  seen  and  thus  easy 
of  removal. 
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Combating  Scale  Insects  and  Borers 

The  fight  against  scale  insects  presents 
a  totally  different  aspect.  These  insects  do 
not  feed  on  leaves,  but  suck  the  juices  of 
the  plants.  Any  poison  placed  upon  the  leaf 
surface  will  have  no  effect  upon  the  insect, 
as  none  of  it  will  be  eaten.  A  contact  poi- 
son must  necessarily  be  used.  Such  poisons 
as  may  be  used  in  this  case  are  whale  oil 
soap,  lime-sulphur  mixture,  soluble  oil? 
and  a  variety  of  patent  mixtures.  As  such 
poisons  as  these,  if  applied  to  the  leaves  will 
kill  them,  they  must  be  used  during  the  time 
when  the  tree  is  without  leaves.  The  scale 
insects  are  very  small  and  live  underneath 
the  protection  of  a  hard  scale  that  forms 
over  them.  In  order  to  reach  the  insect  and 
kill  it,  the  poison  must  go  through  the 
scale.  Several  applications  may  be  neces- 
sary to  accomplish  this.  However,  from 
February  until  the  time  the  buds  of  the 
trees  begin  to  open  the  scale  insect  is  most 
susceptible  to  attack.  The  same  outfits  may 
be  used  for  this  purpose  as  for  the  leaf-eat- 
ing insects,  but  the  insecticide  should  be 
put  on  liberally  and  cover  the  entire  surface 
of  the  tree,  from  the  top  to  the  bottom. 

The  entire  eradication  of  borers  in  any 
tree  is  almost  impossible.  No  application 
of  any  poison  to  the  surface  of  the  tree  will 
have  any  effect,  as  the  borer  is  within  the 
tree.  The  feeding  of  the  borer  in  itself  has 
no  bad  effect  on  the  tree,  but  it  causes  a 
weakness  in  the  support  of  that  part  of  the 
tree  in  which  it  is  at  work.  Water  will  en- 
ter the  hole  and  rotting  of  the  tissue  will 
result,  causing  more  weakening  of  the  sup- 
port. Such  trees  will  not  withstand  the 
action  of  the  wind  and  a  snapping  off  of 
the  branches  of  the  tree  itself  will  result. 

There  are  two  feasible  methods  of  attack- 
ing borers.  One  is  to  cut  into  the  wood  and 
lemove  the  borer  with  the  aid  of  a  thin 
piece  of  wire  and  then  plug  the  cavity 
thus  formed,  to  prevent  the  entrance  of 
water  and  to  promote  healing.  In  some 
cases  it  is  not  possible  to  get  at  the  borer 
without  removing  too  much  wood.  In  such 
cases,  if  carbon  bisulphide  is  poured  into  the 
hole,  and  the  hole  sealed  up,  the  fumes  of 
this  material  will  suffocate  the  borer.  The 
cost  of  removing  borers  from  large  trees  is 
so  great  as  to  make  it  almost  prohibitive. 
However,  the  greatest  damage  by  borers  is 
to  young  trees,  and  as  borers  can  easily  be 
removed  from  these,  it  should  be  done.  It 
is  slow,  tedious  work,  but  it  is  amply  re- 
paid in  the  saving  it  accomplishes. 
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Importance  of  a  Competent  Forester 

It  can  readily  be  seen  from  the  foregoing" 
brief  treatise  on  insects  affecting  shade 
trees  that  there  are  a  great  many  points  to 
be  considered  if  a  successful  camj^aign  is 
to  be  waged. 

If  any  success  is  to  be  the  result,  the  fight 
must  be  made  through  a  central  organiza- 
tion that  has  the  power  to  treat  all  trees 
throughout  the  city.  The  fight  must  cover 
all  the  trees  and  be  waged  persistently  year 
in  and  year  out.  If  a  few  trees  are  left  un- 
treated each  year,  the  insects  will  rapidly 
increase  and  spread  into  the  treated  trees. 

The  actual  spraying  and  other  insect  ex- 
terminating operations  must  be  under  the 
personal  and  absolute  direction  of  a  com- 
petent man.  He  must  be  a  man  with  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  insect  life;  he  nmst 
be  constantly  on  the  watch  for  new  and 
better  material  to  be  used,  and  have  the  ini- 
tiative to  properly  carry  out  the  work. 

By  means  of  newspaper  articles  and  the 
distribution  of  circulars,  the  citizens  of  the 
city  should  be  informed  of  the  work  that 
is  being  done.  They  should  be  educated  to 
appreciate  what  is  being  done  so  that  they 
will  willingly  cooperate  with  and  assist  the 
authorities  in  the  protection  of  shade  trees 
against  insects. 


The   Relation  of  Charter  Forms  to  Municipal 

Improvements 

Are  Commission- Governed  Cities  Making  More  Real  Progress   Than 
Those  Under  Other  Forms  of  Charter? 


IN  many  articles  on  the  commission  form 
of  government  for  cities,  published  dur- 
ing recent  months  in  newspapers  and 
magazines,  emphasis  has  been  given  to  the 
activity  in  municipal  improvement  work 
which  has  generally  accompanied  the  adop- 
tion of  short  ballot  charters.  By  some  ad- 
vocates of  commission  government,  the  re- 
lation of  cause  and  effect  has  been  accepted 
as  conclusively  proved — the  new  charter 
being  the  main  cause,  and  municipal  im- 
provements or  lower  taxes  the  resulting 
effect,  of  the  city  betterment  movement. 
In  the  opinion  of  certain  other  students  of 
municipal  government,  the  adoption  of  a 
new  form  of  charter  has  been  one  of  the 
effects,  and  not  the  chief  cause,  of  an 
awakened  civic  spirit  in  the  hundred  or 
more  municipalities  added  to  the  list  of 
commission-governed  cities  during  the  last 
two  years. 

In  order  to  throw  some  additional  light, 
if  possible,  on  the  relation  of  charter  form 
to  municipal  improvements,  The  American 
City  has  asked  the  following  question  of  a 
list  of  mayors  selected  at  random,  in  muni- 
cipalities ranging  from  one  thousand  to 
half  a  million  inhabitants: 

IV hat  in  your  opinion  are  the  most  im- 
portant forward  steps  taken  by  your  muni- 
cipality during  the  last  tzvo  years? 

Of  the  fifty  mayors  replying,  four  pre- 
ferred not  to  express  an  opinion,  owing 
either  to  the  short  time  which  they  had  then 
held  office,  or  to  lack  of  any  definite  im- 
provements to  report.  Of  the  remaining 
forty-six  cities,  thirteen  are  commission 
governed  and  thirty-three  are  operating 
under  other  forms  of  charter.  Lists  of 
these  cities  and  their  mayors,  arranged  in 
order  of  population,  follow: 

CITIES    HAVING   COMMISSIOX    G0V[:RX- 
MENT   CHARTERS 
Name  of  City  or  Town       Name  of  Mayor 

Memphis,    Tenn E.    H.    Crump. 

Salt    Lake    City.    Utah.  ..  Samuel  C.   Park. 

Lawrence,   Mass Michael   A.    Scanlon. 

Columbia,    S.   C W.   H.  Gibbes. 

P-au    Claire,    Wis John   IJ.   Fleming. 

Pontiac,    Mich R.   J.    Lounsbury. 

Coffeyville,   Kan E.   C.  Rice. 

Beatrice,   Neb W.  E.   Griffin. 


Grand  Junction,   Col Thomas  M.  Todd. 

Logan    City,    Utah Henry   G.    Hayball. 

Terrell,    Texas    11.    (lalbraith. 

Durango,    Col \.    1'".    Hood. 

Yankton,    S.    Dak Edwin   T.   White. 

NON-COMMISSION-GO VERNEl)    MUNICI- 
PALITIES 
.Name  of  City  or  Town       Name  of  Mayor 

Pittsburg,   Pa VVm.  A.  Magee. 

)n<lianapolis,   Ind .Samuel  L.   Shank. 

.\ew  Haven,  Conn I'rank  J.   Rice. 

Fall    River,   Mass Thomas   F.    Higgins. 

Bridgeport,  Conn Clifford   1!.   Wilson. 

.\kron,    Ohio    Frank  W.   Rockwell. 

Pawtucket,    R.    I Giles   W.    Easterbrooks. 

Macon,    Ga John   T.   Moore. 

Kalamazoo,   Mich Charles  II.    Farrell. 

Butte,    Mont Lewis   J.    Duncan. 

Quincy,   111 John    I'.   Garner. 

Lima,   Ohio   C.    N.    Shook. 

Pensacola,    Fla l-'rank   Reilly. 

Jackson,    Miss .\.   C.    Crowder. 

Columbus,    Ga L.    H.    Chupiiel!. 

Cheyenne,    Wyo L.  R.  Bresnahen. 

I'aris,  Texas   Ed.   II.    McCuistion. 

Independence,  Mo Llewellyn  Jones. 

Hastings,    Neb Clarence  J.  Miles. 

( ioshen,   Ind Samuel    F.  Sjiohn. 

,\mericus,    Ga \.  E.   Mathis. 

Lock   Haven,   Pa George  Kreamer. 

Olympia,    Wash W.   L.  Bridgford. 

Fulton,     Mo R.   II.   Fowler. 

Hillsdale,    Mich \.    T.    Lincoln. 

CIreenville,  111 Dr.  .\.   M.  Keith. 

Easton,    Md Martin    M.    Higgins. 

.■Mamosa,    Col L.   I'red  Edmisten. 

F'ordyce,    Ark W.    C.   Cabler. 

Carson,    Nevada    T-   Poujade. 

Lewistown,  111 R.    E.   Griffith. 

Ephraim,    Utah    P.    D.   Jensen. 

Newport,  Tenn F.   M.   Greer. 

A  careful  analysis  of  the  responses  shows 
that  no  distinction  can  fairly  be  made  as  to 
municipal  improvements  of  a  physical 
character,  between  these  two  groups  of 
cities.  To  anyone  not  familiar  with  pres- 
ent-day municipal  conditions,  the  extent  and 
variety  of  the  activities  reported  by  these 
forty-four  cities  must  be  a  revelation  of  the 
nation-wide  movement  for  civic  betterment. 
As  will  be  observed,  these  mayors  were  not 
asked  to  report  everything  done  by  their 
respective  cities,  but  merely  such  forward 
steps  during  the  last  two  years  as  they 
deemed  most  important.  Notwithstanding 
this  restriction,  the  forty-four  letters 
showed  the  following  wide  variety  of 
municipal  and  civic  activities,  the  list  being 
here  arranged  in  the  order  of  the  number 
of  cities  reporting  on  each  subject.  No  list 
was  furnished  to  the  mayors  with  the 
above-mentioned  inquiry,  and  this  list  has 
been  compiled  solely  from  the  replies  re- 
ceived : 
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Improved  paveiuents  or  sidewalks. 

New  waterworks,  or  improvements  in  water  supply. 

New  or  improved  sewerage  systems. 

Better   fire-fighting   facilities    (generally    the   installa 

tion  of  motor-driven  apparatus). 
Parks  and  municipal   playgrounds. 
Better  sanitation  or  health  department  work. 
.\doption  of  the  commission  form  of  government. 
New  or  improved  municipal  lighting  jtlants. 
Installation  of  ornamental  lighting  in  streets. 
Betterment  of  city's  credit. 
Abolishment  or  regulation  of  saloons. 
New  or  better  schools. 
Economy  of  municipal   administration. 
Reduction   of  tax   rate. 
Erection  of  concrete   bridges. 
Dust-laying  on   streets. 
Efficient  city  forestry. 
New  libraries. 

Flans  for  abolishing  grade  crossings. 
Election    of   socialist    mayors. 
.Appointment  of  city  planning  commission. 
Adoption  of  housing  code  and  building  ordinance. 
Cleaner  streets  and  alleys. 
More  expeditious  handling  of  city  business. 
Formation  of  local  civic  associations. 
Campaign  for  smoke  elimination. 
Awakening  of  civic  pride. 
Appointment  of  commissions  for  economic  and  social 

survey. 
VV'ires  placed  under  ground. 
Taxation  reform. 
Municipal  skating  rink. 
Improved  street  railway  franchise. 
Motor-driven   police  and  ambulance   patrol. 
Gymnasium  for  school  building. 
Audit  system  for  municipal   accounts. 
Appointment  of  municipal  art  cornmission. 
Installation  of  ornamental  fountains. 
Inauguration   of  Fire  Prevention   Day. 
Ordinance  for  "Safe  and  Sane  Fourth." 
Erection  of  new  viaduct. 
Installation  of  new  subways. 
Perfecting  of  legal  department. 
Erection  of  public-comfort  station. 
Municipal   collection  of  garbage. 
Municipal   abbattoir  and  reduction    plant. 
Bettering  of  public  morality. 
Appointment  of  charter-revision  commission. 
Opening  of  free  employment  bureau. 
Plan  for  reducing  high  cost  of  living. 
Appointment  of  park  and  boulevard  commission. 
Reclamation  of   waste  lands. 

As  suggested  above,  the  responses  re- 
ceived indicate  a  noteworthy  activity  in  the 
physical  improvement  of  cities,  which  ap- 
pears to  be  proceeding  with  Httle  regard  to 
the  forms  of  charter  under  which  they  are 
operating.  Mention  should  also  be  made, 
however,  of  the  fact  that  much  more  em- 
phasis proportionately  is  placed  in  most  of 
the  letters  from  commission-  or  socialist- 
governed  cities  on  improved  methods  of 
conducting  the  city's  business  and  on 
economies  of  administration.  The  munici- 
palities reporting  a  reduction  in  tax  rate 
and  a  bettering  of  the  city's  credit  are  all 
in  the  commission-governed  group,  with  the 
exception  of  one  having  a  socialist  mayor. 
On  the  other  hand,  there  are  many  evi- 
dences among  the  longer-ballot  cities  of 
growing  interest  in  city  planning,  economic 
and  social  surveys  and  more  efficient  meth- 
ods of  handling  their  financial  and  legal 
departments. 

As  indicating  the  opinions  of  the  mayors 
themselves,  the  following  quotations  from  a 
few  of  the  letters  will  be  found  of  interest. 


/•" /•£>»(  Mayor  Muore,  of  Macon,  Ga.: 

"The  concrete  reply  to  your  inquiry,  so  far 
as  Macon  is  concerned,  seems  to  be  simply 
this :  "We  got  together."  The  cry  for  a  change 
from  ttie  old-fashioned  government  of  Mayor 
and  Council  to  the  commission  form  suggests 
to  me  that  it  comes  from  a  dissatisfied  com- 
munity, where  the  'get  together'  spirit  does  not 
prevail. 

"In  Macon  for  the  past  two  years  there  has 
been  cooperation  on  the  part  of  the  people 
with  the  government. 

"The  Mayor  and  Council  said,  'Let  us  issue 
bonds  for  sewers,'  and  the  people  voted  almost 
solidly  for  the  issue.  Then  they  said,  "Let  us 
issue  bonds  for  paving,  and  the  people  re- 
sponded to  a  man.  Then  they  said,  'Let  us 
own  the  waterworks,'  and  the  response  was 
equally  as  unanimous.  And  all  along  the  line 
of  improvements  there  were  no  protests — noth- 
ing but  approval. 

"Therefore,  1  am  of  the  opinion  that  'the 
most  important  forward  step'  in  our  municipal- 
ity in  the  last  two  years  was  taken  Ijy  the  peo- 
ple and  the  government  in  "getting  together.' " 

From  Mayor  Wilson^  of  Bridgeport,  Conn.: 

"The  city  of  Bridgeport  passed  into  the  loo,- 
ooo  class  at  the  last  census.  It  has  a  grand 
list  of  $98,000,000,  and  its  budget  is  a  little 
under  $2,000,000,  but  it  has  continued  to  con- 
duct its  affairs  along  lines  laid  down  a  gen- 
eration ago  when  the  city  was  small.  It  is  the 
declared  purpose  of  the  present  administration 
to  put  the  business  of  the  city  upon  a  modern 
business  basis. 

"As  a  first  step  in  the  introduction  of  econo- 
mies a  Board  of  Contract  and  Supply  has  been 
established  to  take  charge  of  the  purchase  and 
distribution  of  supplies. 

"A  Committee  of  Audit  has  also  been  ap- 
pointed, and  endowed  with  full  power  to  in- 
vestigate and  charged  with  responsibility  for 
the  installation  of  a  uniform  system  of  ac- 
counts for  the  city.  The  appropriation  for  this 
committee  is  $20,000." 

From  Mayor  Reilly,  of  Pcnsacola,  Fla.: 

"These  improvements  have  been  made  under 
an  aldermanic  form  of  government  very  suc- 
cessfully and  economically  administered,  and 
without  increasing  the  tax  rate  for  the  past  six 
years. 

"The  population  of  the  city  of  Pensacola  is 
estimated  at  26,000;  assessed  valuation  of  prop- 
erty, $15,000,000,  based  on  about  65  per  cent  of 
actual  valuation ;  tax  rate,  13  mills ;  bonded 
indebtedness,  $1,250,000.  with  no  floating  in- 
debtedness. The  salaries  of  all  general  officers, 
including  the  Mayor  and  clerical  force,  is. 
$17,000  per  annum.  I  might  say  here  the  law- 
only  allows  us  to  appropriate  95  per  cent  of 
all  revenue,  and  in  addition  to  the  5  per  cent 
which  is  carried  over  annually  we  carry  over 
from  $10,000  to  $15,000  unexpended." 

From  Mayor  Duncan,  of  Butte,  Mont.: 

"When  the  present  socialist  administration 
took  hold  last  May  the  city  was  not  only  in 
debt  but  far  in  excess  of  its  legal  limit  of  3 
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per  cent  of  the  assessed  valuation  of  property. 
City  warrants  were  selling  at  from  75  to  78 
cents  on  the  dollar,  and  no  bank  or  store  would 
accept  city  warrants  on  deposit  or  in  payment 
of  merchandise,  although  warrants  were  draw- 
ing 6  per  cent  interest. 

■'The  restoration  of  public  contidencc  brought 
about  by  the  Socialist  administration  enabled 
us  to  raise  the  rate  of  taxation  last  fall  from 
12  mills  to  16.2  mills.  This  was  necessary  in 
order  to  rehabilitate  the  depleted  sinking  fund. 
The  increased  rate  of  taxation,  together  with 
a  closer  scrutiny  of  the  assessments  made  by 
the  County  Assessor,  brought  sufficient  revenue 
*to  the  city  to  enable  us  to  retire  a  lot  of  out- 
standing warrants  last  December.  The  amount 
of  warrants  thus  retired  is  $263,000.  Since 
then  the  administration  has  invested  a  portion 
of  its  permanent  funds  in  city  warrants,  and 
the  effect  of  this  policy  has  restored  the  city's 
credit,  so  that  at  the  present  time  city  warrants 
are  not  discounted  more  than  5  per  cent,  and  in 
many  cases  go  at  par.  Also,  the  city,  instead 
of  being  in  excess  of  its  legal  limit  of  indebt- 
edness, is  more  than  $100,000  inside  that  limit.'' 

from  Mayor  Crowder,  of  Jackson,  Miss.: 

"Jackson  is  not  under  commission  form  of 
government,  this  matter  having  been  voted  on 
and  rejected  by  a  majority  of  qualified  electors 
about  five  years  ago. 

"I  am  a  believer  in  commission  form  of  gov- 
ernment, and  hope  to  have  this  city  adopt  same. 
The  last  election  on  the  subject  was  not  a  fair 
chance,  as  other  matters  foreign  to  the  real 
purpose  of  commission  government  entered 
into  the  election." 

From  Mayor  Shook,  of  Lima.  Ohio: 

"The  citizens  of  Lima  at  the  election  last 
November  seemed  to  consider  that  the  elec- 
tion of  a  socialist  mayor  and  ridding  them- 
selves of  machine-made  political  rule,  was  an 
advance  step.  I  have  a  notion  (though  per- 
haps it  is  foolish)  that  the  business  affairs  of  a 
city  should  be  conducted  with  the  same 
economy  and  on  the  same  kind  of  a  business 
basis  as  the  affairs  of  any  private  business  firm 
or  corporation. 

"While  the  time  has  been  too  short  to  accom- 
plish many  things,  one  venture  I  consider  of 
great  service  is  the  establishment  of  a  free 
employment  bureau  in  connection  with  our 
waterworks  office,  which  in  many  cases  serves 
to  l)ring  together  employer  and  employee." 

From  Mayor  Magee.  of  Pittsburg,  Pa.: 

"Until  this  year  Pittsburg  has  been  handi- 
capped in  its  taxation  by  an  archaic  method  of 
assessment  whereby  property  of  one  character 
was  assessed  at  its  full  value,  another  at  two- 
thirds  of  its  full  value,  and  another  at  one- 
half  of  the  full  valuation.  Also  the  city  con- 
tained sixty  school  districts,  each  one  main- 
taining its  own  schools.  Classification  of  as- 
sessments is  now  abolished,  schools  and  school 
ilebts  consolidated,  the  tax  collection  system 
improved,  and  one  of  the  worst  municipal  con- 
ditions here  reformed  as  a  result  thereof.'" 


From  Mayor  Poujade,  of  Carson,  Nev.: 

"In  my  opinion  the  "most  forward  step'  taken 
by  Carson  City  as  a  municipality  during  the 
past  two  years  was  the  holding  of  a  municipal 
election — the  first  for  many  years,  the  Board 
of  City  Trustees  having  held  over  from  year 
to  year.  This  action  shows  that  the  city  is 
alive." 

From  Mayor  Miles,  of  Hastings,  Neb.: 

"During  the  past  two  years  we  have  added 
about  $60,000  in  equipment  to  our  electric  light 
and  water  plant,  which  is  municipally  owned. 
We  make  our  improvements  out  of  the  earn- 
ings of  our  plants  entirely.  We  have  begun 
the  electrolier  system  of  lighting  our  business 
streets,  with  underground  conduit  work.  We 
have  a  city  of  about  10,000  people,  and  last 
year  paved  with  sheet  asphalt  and  brick  to  the 
extent  of  $206,000.  My  opinion  is  that  cities 
under  25,000  population  are  better  off  without 
the  commission  form  of  government.  Men 
capable  of  managing  the  affairs  of  a  munici- 
pality successfully  cannot  afford  to  devote  their 
whole  time  to  this  work  for  the  salaries  the 
cities  of  this  class  could  afford  to  pay." 

From  Mayor  Gibbes,  of  Columbia,  S.  C: 

"Under  the  commission  form  of  government 
we  have  rehabilitated  the  city's  finances  so 
that  in  place  of  having  a  large  floating  debt, 
which  we  found  to  be  the  case  upon  our  ac- 
cession to  office  May  11,  1910,  we  are  now  abso- 
lutely upon  a  cash  basis,  with  no  floating  debt 
whatever.  In  place  of  paying  interest  we  are 
drawing  4  per  cent  upon  our  daily  balances  in 
bank,  which  will  average  $100,000  on  deposit. 

"Before  the  end  of  the  current  year  we  shall 
have  saved  from  the  current  income  of  the  city 
about  $340,000,  which  is  being  invested  in 
street  paving  and  public  buildings,  and  we  see 
no  good  reason  why  this  good  work  should  not 
continue." 

From  Mayor  Rice,  of  Coffeyville,  Kan.: 

"During  the  first  six  months  of  the  present 
administration  in  this  city,  $18,000  of  outstand- 
ing bonds  have  been  retired. 

"In  preparing  the  budget  for  the  year  1912, 
we  have  cut  the  city  tax  levy  from  87  cents  to 
82  cents  on  the  $100,  and  in  this  budget  we  have 
taken  care  of  several  items  that  have  not  here- 
tofore been  on  the  tax  roll ;  for  instance,  $3,700 
for  the  new  City  Library  and  $2,700  for  park 
purposes. 

"I  served  as  Mayor  under  the  old  Council 
system,  and  am  now  serving  as  Mayor  under 
the  new  commission  form  of  government,  and 
I  believe  myself  competent  to  judge  of  the 
working  of  the  two  systems.  The  present  sys- 
tem is  by  far  the  best  in  all  respects,  and  par- 
ticularly as  a  business  proposition.  There  are 
some  changes  and  amendments  to  the  general 
law  governing  cities  under  commission  form  in 
this  state  that  should  be  brought  about,  and 
no  doubt  will  be  at  the  next  session  of  our 
Legislature,  but  all  in  all  it  is  by  far  the  best 
system  of  municipal  government  that  has  ever 
lieen   inaugurated." 
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From  Mayor  Jones,  of  Independence,  Mo.: 

"We  have  installed  in  all  of  the  departments 
of  the  city  a  system  of  accounting  and  book- 
keeping which  places  the  city's  business  on  an 
absolute  business  basis.  It  is  possible  with  the 
system  we  are  now  operating  to  ascertain 
within  a  few  minutes  the  exact  standing  of  the 
city  in  any  department,  respecting  the  income 
and  expenses,  outstanding  bills,  etc.  This  also 
includes  our  taxes,  licenses,  etc.  This  system 
was  installed  after  an  expert  accountant  was 
employed  to  study  our  situation  and  our  in- 
come, and  suggested  to  us  a  plan  which  we 
have  adopted  and  have  ordered  books  to  carry 
out  the  plans  as  outlined  by  the  accountant." 

Prom  Mayor  Crump,  of  Memphis,  Tenn.: 

"The  improvements  made  under  the  present 
commission  system  have  been  so  many  and  so 
striking  that  it  would  l)e  impossible  for  me  to 
tell  them  briefly.  If  asked  as  to  the  three  most 
important  achievements  of  the  past  two  years, 
however,  I  would  give  the  following : 

"Reduced  city  tax  rate  from  $1.76  to  $1.59, 
the  latter  being  the  lowest  in  the  history  of  the 
city. 

"Secured  the  construction  of  $5,000,000  of 
subways,  now  being  built,  something  previous 
administrations  tried  in  vain  for  twenty  years 
to  do. 

"Constructed  60  miles  of  permanent  street 
paving,  38  miles  of  sewers,  and  100  miles  of 
5-foot  sidewalks." 

Frovi  Mayor  Shank,  of  Indianapolis: 

"In  my  opinion  the  mo.st  important  steps 
taken  by  Indianapolis  during  the  last  two  years 
are  the  perfecting  of  a  plan  for  elevating  all 
railroad  tracks  in  the  center  of  the  city;  im- 
provements in  fire  department  which  brought 
lower  rates  to  policyholders;  vigorous  cam- 
paign for  the  elimination  of  smoke  and  the 
putting  into  effect  a  plan  to  lower  the  high  cost 
of  living." 

Prom  Mayor  Roclrwell,  of  Akron,  Ohio: 

"Regarding  the  different  forms  of  govern- 
ment, I  do  not  regard  the  form  of  as  much  con- 
sequence as  the  men  elected  or  appointed  to 
fill  the  positions.  Good  government  can  be  had 
under  any  form  in  operation  in  this  country  if 
competent  and  relia])le  men  "are  placed  in 
office,  and  bad  government  may  be  had  under 
any  form  if  incompetent  or  dishonest  men  are 
placed  in  office.  There  was  recently  held  in 
Columbus,  Ohio,  a  municipal  conference  made 
up  of  delegates  from  all  cities  in  Ohio  of  5,000 
population  or  more.  The  conference  adopted 
resolutions  to  be  submitted  to  the  Constitu- 
tional Convention,  now  in  session,  recommend- 
ing that  there  be  provisions  in  the  Constitution 
granting  to  cities  in  Ohio  the  right  to  adopt 
any  form  of  government  that  might  be  chosen 
by  a  vote  of  the  people." 

Prom  Mayor  SpoJin,  of  Goshen,  Ind.: 

"We  are  thoroughly  convinced  in  this  town 


that  the  administration  expenses  under  the 
l)rcsent  law  regulating  municipalities  is  as  low 
as  a  commission  form  of  government  could 
possibly  administer." 

Prom  Mayor  White,  of  Yankton,  S.  Da.: 

"I  consider  the  most  important  forward  step 
this  city  has  taken  during  the  last  two  years  is 
the  adoption  of  the  commission  form  of  gov- 
ernment. 

"We  have  built  a  large  amount  of  cement 
sidewalks  and  have  made  considerable  exten- 
sions to  the  waterworks  and  sewer  systems. 
Have  also  built  an  ornamental  concrete  bridge. 
During  the  same  period  the  city's  indebtedness 
lias  been  reduced  several  thousand  dollars,  and 
the  tax  rate  has  been  slightly  reduced." 

Prom  Mayor  Park,  of  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah: 

"The  commission  form  of  government  has 
been  in  operation  here  at  this  writing  a  little 
less  than  sixty  days.  On  that  account  1  am 
unable  to  give  you  any  information  as  to  the 
benefits  of  this  form  of  government.  It  ap- 
pears that  business  is  handled  more  expe- 
ditiously under  this  system  than  under  the  old, 
and  apparently  there  is  a  saving  of  expense  as 
well  as  of  time." 

Four  Conclusions 

While  it  is,  of  course,  impossible  to  draw 
conclusions  of  universal  application  from 
the  experience  of  forty-six  cities,  this  in- 
vestigation appears  to  confirm  the  opinions 
now  generally  held  by  most  open-minded 
students  of  municipal  government  in  the 
United  States : 

(i)  That  we  have  entered  upon  an  era 
of  nation-wide  interest  in  making  our  cities 
places  where  people  can  live  and  work  and 
play  with  the  greatest  possible  degree  of 
health,  comfort  and  happiness. 

(2)  That  progress  in  these  directions  is 
being  made  under  all  of  the  many  forms  of 
city  charters  now  in  effect  throughout  the 
United  States. 

(3)  That  the  desire  of  the  citizens  for 
good  government  and  the  ability  and  integ- 
rity of  the  men  they  elect  to  office  are  more 
important  than  the  mere  form  of  charter 
under  which  they  operate. 

(4)  But  that  under  municipal  home  rule 
and  the  short  ballot,  improved  conditions  are 
more  easily  effected;  for  in  such  cities  the 
average  citizen  feels  that  his  vote  counts 
for  more,  and  the  elected  official,  as  a  rule. 
feels  a  greater  measure  both  of  power  and 
responsibility  than  in  municipalities  bur- 
dened with  cumbersome  charters  or  exces- 
sive legislative  supervision. 


Municipal  Cost  Data 

By  C.   A.  Bingham 

Municipal   Engineer 


The  old  method  of  running  municipal 
construction  departments  without  cost  data 
recording  is  as  obsolete  as  it  would  be  to 
run  a  business  house  without  bookkeeping. 
The  municipal  government  of  to-day  which 
desires  to  produce  a  dollar's  worth  of  work 
in  return  for  a  dollar's  tax  must  have  a 
method  of  determining  at  all  times  whether 
its  work  is  being  carried  on  economically; 


citizens  and  numerous  other  results,  all 
causing  a  reduction  of  profits  or  dividends 
on   public   moneys. 

With  such  a  cost-recording  system,  if 
value  is  not  received  for  every  appropria- 
tion, the  reason  is  easily  found;  construc- 
tion is  carried  on  without  interruption,  be- 
cause those  in  charge  are  anxious  to  show 
good   results;    and,    finally,   the   tax-payers 


^   CARLIISLE  STREET  DEPT. 

AVERAGE    OF  MATEWAL  AND  COST  DATA  FOR  YtAKS    I908  TO  19IE  ON   CONSTRUCTION. 

Class    of 
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42 
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2.3 

2.6 

08 
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19.2 

1.5 

2.9 

0.8 
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*12.50 
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11.0 
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4.1 
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6"df  Stene 
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r 

82 
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..   , 
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48 

.,    ,. 
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Concrete  ^. 
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4.6 

83.1 
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91.50 
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32.5 
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34.48 

Resurfticin^ 
Macadam    6* 

11.6 

6.8 

19.8 
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4.8 
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Surface     J 
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60 
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27 
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>sdy 
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Ftifis 

8-42, 
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.     . 

36,26 

in  other  words,  it  must  have  a  "pay-as-you- 
go"  system  which  does  not  force  the  tax- 
payers to  wait  until  the  end  of  the  fiscal 
year  for  a  report  of  expenditures,  only  to 
find  that  they  have  no  basis  of  comparison 
in  studying  its  details. 

Without  such  cost  records  the  following 
results  are  usually  realized:  Waste  of  pub- 
lic funds,  inferior  and  delayed  work,  con- 
tention   in   councils,    dissatisfaction  among 


feel  a  satisfaction  which  may  even  result 
in  their  likening  the  city  officials  to  Caesar's 
wife. 

In  the  early  part  of  1908  a  city  engineer 
was  imported  to  organize  and  operate  the 
newly  created  street  department  of  Carlisle, 
Pa.  The  first  practical  step  was  to  formu- 
late a  recording  system  for  every  separate 
item  of  labor  and  material  used  on  every 
separate  job.     During  the  last  four  years 
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about  $75,000  worth  of  department  work 
has  been  tabulated  from  these  records.  The 
object  has  been,  not  only  to  obtain  cost 
data,  but  also  to  compare  similar  pieces  of 
work  and  the  materials  and  time  used 
therein  in  such  a  way  that  the  efficiency  of 
various  foremen  and  even  specific  laborers 
can  be  shown. 

To  illustrate  what  can  be  done  in  esti- 
mating with  such  data  it  might  be  stated 
that  a  $10,000  piece  of  grading  and  paving 
was  recently  constructed  at  a  final  cost  of 
$67  over  the  preliminary  estimate.  An  ex- 
ample of  efficiency-testing  shown  by  these 
records  is  that  under  two  foremen  the  total 
number  of  hours'  labor  required  for  crush- 
ing 100  cubic  yards  of  rock  ran  from  84  to 
88  on  jobs  running  from  a  few  hundred  up 
to  5,000  cubic  yards,  while  under  a  third 
foreman  it  required  132  hours  per  100 
yards,  or  an  inefficiency  of  50  per  cent. 
Needless  to  say,  this  latter  crushing  was  of 
short  duration,  and  the  said  foreman  is  no 
longer  on  the  payroll. 

The  records  collected  not  only  give  data 
on  the  items  shown  in  the  accompanying 
table,  but  also  on  such  work  as  sprinkling 
and  cleaning  streets  both  by  hand  and  ma- 
chine   methods,    tarviating    existing    mac- 


adam, unloading  and  hauling  coal,  laying 
sewers  and  drains,  cleaning  the  public  mar- 
ket, removing  snow,  etc.  Data  of  this  kind 
have  a  tendency  to  make  those  in  charge 
notice  every  little  particular  by  which  costs 
can  be  cut,  and  these  records  have  been  the 
means  of  reducing  costs  slightly  year  by 
year  without  inferior  work  resulting. 

It  has  been  proven  that  by  operating  the 
municipal  crushing  plant  and  teams,  stone 
can  be  quarried,  crushed  and  delivered  at 
a  cost  21  per  cent  less  than  its  former 
purchase  price,  and  that  there  has  been 
relief  from  the  formerly  spasmodic  deliv- 
ery. The  operation  of  bricklaying  has  been 
reduced  18  per  cent  over  former  methods. 
During  the  four  years  there  has  not  been 
a  single  remonstrance  against  this  system 
from  Constant  Reader  or  P.  B.  Publico ; 
on  the  other  hand  any  amount  of  apprecia- 
tion and  assistance  has  been  received. 

The  following  are  the  prices  paid  for  10 
hours'  labor  and  for  materials  in  Carlisle : 
Foreman,  $2;  labor,  $1.50;  horse,  cart  and 
driver,  $2.40;  team,  wagon  and  driver,  $4;. 
roller  engineer,  $2.50;  cement,  $1.20  per 
barrel;  sand,  $1.40  per  ton;  stone,  $1  per 
yard;  coal,  $2.36  to  $4  per  ton;  brick,  $19 
per  1,000;  asphalt,  11^  cents  per  gallon. 


The  New  Reinforced  Concrete  Viaduct  at  Dallas 

By  K.  K.  Hooper 


On  May  26,  1908,  the  most  destructive 
storm  flood  known  in  this  section  swept  the 
Trinity  River  bottoms,  with  an  estimated 
property  loss  of  $1,000,000.  It  is  almost  in- 
credulous that  only  one  life  was  sacrificed 
to  the  fury  of  the  elements. 

Championed  and  supported  by  the  Dallas 
Morning  News,  a  movement  was  immedi- 
ately begun  for  the  building  of  a  great  via- 
duct to  bridge  the  Trinity  River  at  this 
point  and  provide  safe  passage  across  the 
bottoms — the  establishment  of  a  line  of 
communication  that  it  was  believed  no  flood 
waters  could  again  interrupt.  This  move- 
ment was  successful,  and  on  Washington's 
Birthday,  1912,  there  was  celebrated  in 
Dallas  the  completion  of  this  mammoth  en- 
terprise— the  building  of  the  longest  rein- 
forced concrete  highway  viaduct  in  the 
world. 


The  Dallas  viaduct  consists  of  a  series 
of  high,  massive  concrete  piers,  which  sup- 
port 51  concrete  arch-spans,  each  79^/2  feet, 
center  to  center  of  piers;  15  concrete 
girder-spans  and  one  loo-foot  steel  girder 
span,  encased  in  concrete,  over  the  Trinity 
River,  making  a  total  length  for  the  viaduct 
portion  of  4,780  feet.  The  total  length  of 
the  concrete  portion  of  the  structure  is 
5,106  feet,  and  the  total  length,  including 
approaches,  is  5,840  feet — a  mile  and  one- 
eighth  of  viaduct  over  all.  The  width  is 
53  feet,  giving  a  44-foot  roadway  and  two 
43/2-foot  sidewalks. 

The  average  depth  of  concrete  piling  be- 
low the  base  of  the  piers  is  16  feet,  or  about 
22  feet  below  the  surface  of  the  soil.  In 
some  places  the  piling  was  more  than  24 
feet  long.  From  such  foundations  rise  the 
piers,  and  on  the  piers  are  the  51  arches  and 
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15  girder-spans  tliat  form  the  bridge,  not 
including  in  this  summary  the  great  girder- 
span  over  the  river  channel.  The  rise  of 
the  arches  is  17  feet.  The  height  of  the 
top  of  the  highest  arch  from  the  ground 
level  is  45  feet  in  the  clear.  To  the  top 
of  the  roadway  is  53  feet,  to  the  top  of 
the  sidevi^alks  55,  to  the  top  of  the  light- 
posts  is  65  feet. 

For    the    river    span    four    great    girders 


surface  and  retaining  walls  amounted  to 
74,300  barrels.  In  the  work  60,000  cubic 
yards  of  gravel  were  used.  For  some  of 
the  foundation  work  of  the  concrete  piling 
for  the  paving  base  on  the  bridge  and  for 
the  wearing  surface  of  the  paving,  7,000 
cubic  yards  of  crushed  limestone  were 
used. 

Starting  as  a   continuation   of   Houston 
.Street,  the  viaduct  angles  at  about  45  de- 


of  steel,  about  100  feet  long  and  weighing 
171  tons,  are  used.  These  are  encased  in 
concrete.  They  were  made  especially  for 
this  bridge. 

The  concrete  in  the  approaches,  329  feet 
long,  required  700  barrels  of  cement.  This 
provided  also  for  the  posts  for  the  lights 
and  for  the  railing  on  the  bridge,  a  railing 
which  is  three  feet  high  and  consists  of 
ornamental  work.     The  cement  used  in  the 
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grees  for  the  straight  flight  to  Oak  Cliff, 
which  is  a  suburb  at  the  western  approach. 
l""rom  the  western  side  of  the  river  to  the 
western  terminal,  a  distance  of  2,200  feet, 
there  is  a  fall  of  9  inches  to  the  100  feet — 
a  total  fall  of  i6>4  feet.  In  the  concrete 
work  provision  is  made  for  a  double  track 
interurban  railway,  to  be  in  the  center  and 
to  have  19  feet  over  all  for  the  fullest  re- 
quirements of  the  cars,  leaving,  when  cars 
are  used  at  some  later  time,  a  clear  road- 
way of  123/2  feet  on  each  side.  The  in- 
terurban cars  are  now  using  a  separate 
bridge  of  their  own. 

Work  was  begun  on  the  viaduct  on  Oc- 
tober 24,  1910.  and  was  completed  Febru- 
ary 7,  T912.    The  cost  was  $680,000. 


Street  Grades  and  Street  Drainage 

By  Hobart  D.  Shaw 

President  Mississippi  Association  of  Civil  Engineers  and  City  Engineer  of  Gulfport 


Had  we  the  opportunity  of  planning  a 
city  upon  virgin  soil,  the  task  would  be 
one  of  absorbing  interest;  for  then  we  could 
"dip  into  the  future  as  far  as  the  human  eye 
could  see"';  and,  aided  by  dreams  of  metro- 
politan and  cosmopolitan  greatness,  lay  out 
courses  for  water  mains,  sewers,  car  tracks, 
conduits,  and  the  other  various  forms  of 
surface  and  sub-surface  structure.  We 
could  also  locate  parks,  ornamental  circles, 
and  civic  and  industrial  centers  to  suit  the 
ultra-fastidious.  But,  rarely  is  this  possible. 
On  the  other  hand,  we,  in  most  cases,  are 
called  upon  to  deal  with  the  hybrid  condi- 
tions resulting  from  long  periods  of  alder- 
manic  indifference  and  ignorance. 

Should  a  composite  history  of  the  de- 
velopments of  many  towns  and  cities  be 
written,  the  synopsis  of  that  history  would 
be  about  as  follows :  A  small  country  or 
railroad  settlement  in  some  way  appeared 
upon  the  map ;  occasionally  there  were 
spasmodic  periods  of  building  resulting  in 
the  construction  of  sundry  frame  dwellings 
and  shops,  and  these  were  erected  without 
regard  to  street  lines  or  grades,  as  such  re- 
strictions were  not  known  or  recognized  in 
the  primeval  growth ;  the  Town  Marshal,  in 
the  perfunctory  discharge  of  his  duties,  oc- 
casionally employed  a  few  laborers  to  make 
a  street  crossing  or  to  fill  the  worst  holes; 
sidewalks  and  curbs  were  laid  adjacent  to 
the  most  pretentious  premises  in  con- 
formity with  the  natural  surface  or  to  suit 
the  peculiar  notions  of  the  owners  thereof. 
The  passing  decades  added  to  the  accumula- 
tion of  errors  in  geometrical  ratio;  and 
troubles  vast  and  portentous  were  placed 
in  cold-storage  for  future  consideration. 
Finally  a  railroad,  or  perhaps  an  additional 
railroad,  was  built,  or  some  industry  was  lo- 
cated, which  waked  the  natives  into  com- 
mercial activity ;  strangers  from  the  utter- 
most parts  of  the  earth  moved  in ;  and  then 
began  the  pulsation  of  industrial  progress. 
The  pressure  for  civic  improvements  soon 
forced  the  town  officials  to  employ  an  en- 
gineer, and  in  due  time  that  gentleman  ap- 
peared and  began  his  mysterious  opera- 
tions. He  prepared  all  sorts  of  maps, 
plans,  topographic  and  boundary  diagrams, 
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and  he  wrote  specifications  in  a  nomencla- 
ture quite  beyond  the  vocabulary  of  the  al- 
dermen; the  Town  Council  held  a  meeting, 
and,  after  careful  and  profound  considera- 
tion, all  the  engineer's  work  was  adopted  in 
toto.  At  the  proper  time  the  actual  grad- 
ing began — and  so  did  the  warfare !  The 
more  prominent  citizens  who  had  advocated 
the  improvements  looked  on  in  admiration 
and  with  conscious  pride  until  their  prem- 
ises were  reached,  and  then  the  said  en- 
gineer began  to  hear  of  "wars  and  rumors 
of  wars."  It  was  commonly  reported  that 
he  was  a  humbug,  or  that  he  had  but  re- 
cently escaped  from  some  penitentiary  or 
asylum.  The  Board  of  Aldermen,  perhaps 
out  of  pure  obstinacy,  stood  back  of  their 
choice  and  tuned  their  ears  to  the  rhythm 
of  profanity;  and  the  march  of  progress 
went,  more  or  less,  merrily  on;  but  the 
docket  of  the  next  term  of  court  was 
crowded  with  damage  suits  and  injunctions 
against  special  assessments — and  the  end  is 
not  yet ! 

Whenever  an  engineer  or  an  alderman 
can  go  through  the  process  of  making  street 
improvements,  and  emerge  from  the  shad- 
ows that  obstruct  his  efforts,  with  any  repu- 
tation for  common  honesty  and  intelligence, 
he  is  in  a  position  to  defy  the  terrors  of 
mathematical  formulas,  and  in  the  end,  he 
may  carefully  enfold  his  shroud  about  him 
and  lie  down  to  pleasant  dreams. 

Some    Characteristics  of  Efficient   Highways 

A  good  road  or  street  must  possess  three 
characteristics;  i.  e.,  firmness,  uniformity 
of  surface  and  sufficient  width  to  meet  the 
traffic  demands.  An  efficient  road  or  street 
must  have  two  additional  elements,  i.  e., 
moderate  grades,  and  easement  elevations 
where  changes  of  directions  occur.  In  or- 
der to  have  a  street  embody  these  qualifica- 
tions it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  establish 
and  maintain  a  system  of  grades. 

The  establishment  of  grades  imposes  five 
important  factors:*  "ist,  drainage;  2d,  cost 
of  earthwork;  3d,  traffic  accommodation; 
4th,  effect  on  the  abutting  property ;  5th,  the 
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appearance  of  the  street."  Some  of  these 
vary  in  their  relative  importance  in  accord- 
ance with  the  location  of  the  particular 
street  affected.  For  instance,  in  a  commer- 
cial center,  traffic  accommodation  would  be 
of  more  importance  than  appearance;  while 
in  a  residence  section  the  reverse  would  be 
true.  But,  in  all  cases,  the  drainage  should 
be  the  matter  of  first  consideration,  because 
upon  its  solution  depends  the  utility  as  well 
as  the  a])pearance  of  the  street. 

In  nearly  all  cities  the  streets  necessarily 
'^'form  the  drainage  system,  because  they 
constitute,  as  a  rule,  the  only  ways  under 
the  control  of  the  city;  and  the  adaptation 
of  unnatural  conditions  imposed  by  this 
fact  to  the  surface  of  drainage  is  one  of  the 
most  difficult  problems  that  confront  the 
nninicipal  engineer.  It  is  frequently  an 
even  greater  task  to  convince  the  average 
man  as  to  why  it  becomes  essential  to  cut 
down  a  street  in  one  place  and  fill  it  in  at 
another  place.  The  competent  engineer  is 
capable  of  having  a  mental  conception  of 
the  finished  work,  just  as  a  good  architect 
can  actually  see  the  appearance  of  a  com- 
pleted building  that  he  may  design.  It  is 
evident,  therefore,  that  when  an  engineer  is 
employed,  he  should  be  given  the  necessary 
latitude  for  the  execution  of  his  work — 
otherwise  his  salary  is  a  needless  expendi- 
ture. 

Xo  rule  can  here  be  given  to  govern  the 
establishment  of  grades  and  the  nature  of 
the  drainage  system  resulting  therefrom ; 
because  every  street  must  be  studied  sep- 
arately, and  then  relatively,  since  there  is 
no  duplication  in  nature — the  force  with 
which  we  deal.  Wherever  one  street 
crosses  another,  there  arise  the  problems  of 
intersection,  involving  an  indefinite  com- 
l)ination  of  conditions;  and  these  intersec- 
tions create  also  a  positive  relation  each 
street  must  bear  to  the  others  leading  into  it. 
For  me  even  to  suggest,  therefore,  any  forms 
of  procedure  or  to  set  forth  any  given  plan 
would  be  absurd  as  well  as  useless. 

Economic  Importance  of  Proper  Grades 

When  we  stop  to  consider  that  a  horse 
traveling  over  a  street  or  road  a  distance  of 
ten  miles  averages  an  ascent  of  five  feet  to 
the  hundred  feet  of  distance,  we  find  that 
at  the  end  of  his  journey  he  has  lifted  him- 
self and  his  load  a  vertical  height  of  2,640 
feet,  or  one-half  of  a  mile.  Assuming  fur- 
ther  that  this   horse    weighs    1,200  pounds. 


and  that  his  load  weighs  1,800  pounds,  we 
find  that  he  performs  7,920,000  foot-pounds 
of  work  in  addition  to  pulling  the  load  the 
horizontal  distance.  This  additional  work 
converted  into  a  percentage  of  the  horse's 
working  capacity  amounts  to  3  per  cent, 
which,  reduced  to  money,  means  approxi- 
mately 10  cents  for  the  given  conditions. 
This  may  seem  small,  but  when  we  multiply 
the  result  by  the  number  of  horses  traveling 
that  same  route  each  day  and. then  by  the 
number  of  days,  we  will  find  that  the  total 
yearly  sum  w'ill  easily  amount  to  $100  for 
each  mile. 

When  we  consider,  furthermore,  the  tre- 
mendous strains  imposed  on  vehicles  and 
the  resultant  wear  and  tear  brought  about 
by  steep  grades  and  irregularities  in  the  sur- 
faces; and  that  the  size  of  all  loads  to  be 
hauled  over  a  given  route  is  necessarily 
limited  by  the  steepest  grade  or  by  the 
worst  section  of  that  route,  we  clearly  see 
that  the  establishment  of  grades  and  im- 
portance of  drainage  becomes  a  problem  of 
vast  economic  import.  It  is  also  easy  to 
conclude  that  large  amounts  of  physical 
and  mechanical  energy  are  constantly  being 
wasted  in  compelling  horses  and  automo- 
biles to  travel  over  excessive  elevations. 

Of  course,  there  is  a  point  beyond  which 
the  reduction  of  grades  ceases  to  be  eco- 
nomical or  expedient ;  and  to  determine  that 
point  requires  careful  consideration.  Mathe- 
matical calculations  are  of  great  value  in 
this  respect,  provided  they  are  wisely  and 
correctly  applied;  but  their  use  otherwise 
will  lead  to  conclusions  contrary  to  the  very 
ends  sought.  It  is  evident,  therefore,  that 
our  streets  and  roads  should  be  as  carefully 
planned  as  our  railroads,  because  traffic 
over  both  must  eventually  be  measured  in 
terms  of  expended  energy,  which  is  equiva- 
lent to  dollars  and  cents. 

It  might  not  be  amiss  to  name  a  few  gen- 
eral principles  that  should  be  observed  in 
carrying  out  the  foregoing  propositions : 
First,  the  drainage  and  grades  must  be  so 
arranged  to  prevent  the  accumulation  of 
water  on  the  streets  at  any  time;  second, 
all  streets  should  have  a  well-formed  crown 
and  uniform  surfaces  so  that  the  water  will 
be  shed  quickly  and  in  thin  sheets,  other- 
wise ruts  and  channels  are  the  result;  third, 
all  side  ditches,  or  gutters,  should  be  suffi- 
ciently wide  and  kept  free  from  obstruc- 
tions, to  prevent  overflowing  the  traveled 
way  and  the  formation  of  dangerous  holes. 
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All  of  this  naturally  suggests  the  need  of 
an  engineer  to  lay  out  and  supervise  the 
work,  which  will  probably  strike  the  aver- 
age town  official  as  being  an  expensive 
proposition;  but  I  venture  the  assertion, 
that  if  a  careful  investigation  should  be 
made  into  the  methods  and  cost  of  street 
improvements  as  generally  made  in  the 
smaller  towns,  it  would  be  proved  that  more 
money  is  now  being  spent  in  wasteful  meth- 
ods and  inferior  work  than  would  be  re- 
quired to  employ  a  competent  man  for  the 
necessary  portion  of  his  time.  Poor  work 
is  always  expensive;  and  no  official  has  a 
right  to  pay  out  the  public  money  to  carry 
it  on. 


There  are  very  few  towns  so  small  but 
that  a  thorough  survey  of  topographic  con- 
ditions and  the  establishment  of  grades  on 
all  streets  would  be  amply  justified  by  the 
future  trouble  to  be  avoided  thereby. 
Whenever  this  is  done,  the  proper  record 
should  be  made  of  the  work  so  that  all 
street  work  could  be  carried  on  in  accord- 
ance with  the  plan  outlined.  In  my  own 
limited  experience  I  have  had  considerable 
trouble  from  property  owners  claiming  to 
have  been  given  grades  adjacent  to  their 
property,  though  no  records  were  found  to 
sustain  the  claim  except  the  memory  of 
some  person  or  persons,  which,  as  a  rule, 
is  not  very  reliable  information. 


Caring  for  Twenty-Three  Hundred  Elm  Trees 


By  C.  F.  Lawton 

City  Forester,  New  Bedford,   Mass. 


New  Bedford,  in  common  with  many 
cities  of  Massachusetts,  has  always  taken 
great  pride  in  its  shaded  residential  streets. 
We  have  now  2,300  elm  trees  on  our  side- 
walks, which  come  under  the  care  of  the 
city.  The  majority  of  these  trees  are  from 
75  to  100  years  old. 

In  the  period  when  these  trees  were  set 
out,  it  was  much  easier  to  maintain  trees 
than  at  present;  for  there  were  compara- 
tively few  sewers  built  to  drain  ofif  the 
ground  water,  and  the  streets  were  not 
paved  with  a  waterproof  surface.  The 
greatest  difficulty  now  in  making  trees  grow 
in  city  streets  is  in  furnishing  them  a  suffi- 
cient supply  of  water. 

Until  recent  years  there  were  no  insect 
pests  in  this  section  of  the  country  that 
troubled  the  elm  trees  to  any  great  extent. 
and  the  spraying  of  shade  trees  was  un- 
known, because  unnecessary.  In  1900  the 
Elm  Leaf  Beetle,  which  had  been  imported 
to  this  country  at  Baltimore  about  1837,  had 
obtained  a  strong  footing  in  Massachusetts, 
having  spread  out  from  the  Connecticut 
V^alley,  where  it  first  appeared  about  1895. 
In  1901  this  insect  had  become  so  plentiful 
in  New  Bedford  that  the  city  found  it  neces- 
sary to  spray  the  elm  tree  foliage  in  the 
spring,  and  the  work  has  been  continued 
everv  year  since. 


For  several  years  we  used  hand  force 
pumps,  which  required  a  great  deal  of 
climbing  to  reach  the  upper  part  of  the 
trees.  In  1909  we  purchased  a  high-power 
sprayer,  consisting  of  a  large  mixing  tank, 
a  powerful  force  pump  and  a  gasolene  en- 
gine, the  whole  apparatus  mounted  on 
wagon  wheels  and  drawn  by  two  horses. 
Above  the  pump  and  engine  is  an  upper 
deck  or  platform  14  feet  above  the  ground, 
upon  which  hose  and  fittings  may  be 
carried,  and  upon  which  a  man  can  stand 
when  operating  the  spraying  nozzle. 

We  use  arsenate  of  lead,  mixing  ten 
pounds  to  100  gallons  of  water.  The  mix- 
ture is  constantly  agitated  when  the  pumps 
are  in  action.  With  this  machine  we  have 
no  trouble  in  spraying  the  upper  parts  of 
the  trees  with  poison.  The  water  in  the 
mixture  soon  evaporates,  leaving  the  ar- 
senical poison  as  a  white  coating  on  the 
leaves.  This  does  not  readily  wash  ofif,  so 
that  one  spraying  is  generally  sufficient. 
As  the  caterpillars  feed  on  the  under  side 
of  the  leaf  the  spray  should  be  so  directed 
as  to  coat  the  under  side  of  the  leaf  as 
much  as  possible. 

Other  trees  than  the  elm  do  not  require 
spraying  in  New  Bedford,  for  among  our 
various  pests  it  is  only  the  elm  beetle  that 
cannot  be  more  eflfectively  cared  for  by 
other   methods. 


Good  Country  Highways  an  Important  Municipal 

Asset 


Which  of  the  Roads  Shown  Below  Will  Bring  More  Country  Buyers 
to  the  City  or  Town  Merchant? 


THE    SAME    KOAD   AFTER    HEIXG    PAVED    WITH    BRICK 
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OADS 
AVEMENT 


Photographs  and  data  are  requested  for  possible  use  in  this  department,  from  nutnicipal 
officials,  city  or  county  engineers,  road  superintendents,  manufacturers  or  others  hainng  inter- 
esting information  on  subjects  relating  to  roads  and  pai'emcnts. 

A  Two-Hundred  Foot  Highway  Through  the 

State  of  Delaware 


In  the  Scientific  American  for  March  i6, 
Coleman  du  Pont  explains  in  some  detail 
his  plans  and  ideals  for  the  no-mile  high- 
way which  he  is  building  through  the  state 
of  Delaware.  This  unique  road,  the  sur- 
veys of  which  are  practically  completed,- 
will  start  at  the  Pennsylvania  line  in.  the 
northeastern  part  of  the  state,  running 
thence,  mainly  by  long,  easy  curves  to  Wil- 
mington, and  on  through  New  Castle, 
Odessa,  Smyrna,  Dover,  Milford  and 
Georgetown  to  Selbyville  on  the  Maryland 
line.  The  following  extracts  from  Mr.  du 
Pont's  article  will,  it  is  believed,  be  of  par- 
ticular interest  to  the  readers  of  The 
American  City: 

The  du  Pont  road  will  be  constructed  of 
waterbound  macadam  or  concrete  base,  on  top 
of  which  will  be  laid  asphalt  and  stone  mixed, 
or  a  surface  composed  of  waterbound  mac- 
adam with  a  half-inch  covering  of  asphalt  and 
trap  rock  to  make  it  dust  and  water  proof. 
There  will  be  several  types  of  the  latest  known 
roads  built ;  so  that  in  the  future  cost  of  main- 
tenance can  be  ascertained,  and  this  road  will 
serve  as  an  example  for  cost  of  construction 
and  cost  of  maintenance  for  many  other  states 
that  are  interested,  as  it  is  the  purpose  of  the 
company  building  the  road  to  keep  very  ac- 
curate and  elaborate  costs  and  to  do  what  it 
can  to  keep  maintenance  cost  in  the  future  and 
make  these  figures  public. 

A  strip  of  land  200  feet  wide,  extending 
from  one  end  of  the  state  to  the  other,  will 
be  acquired  by  the  company  which  is  building 
the  road.  While  only  forty  or  fifty  feet  of  this 
will  be  used  for  road-building  purposes  at 
present,  it  is  hoped  that  the  whole  200  feet 
will  ultimately  become  one  of  the  great  high- 
ways of  the  United  States.  The  more  great 
highways  that  are  built  in  the  United  States, 
the  better  off  the  United  States  will  be;  for 
nothing  educates  people  faster  than  good 
roads.  Until  such  time  as  this  extra  land  is 
needed   for  widening  the  road  or   for  public 
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utilities  of  some  kind,  such  as  a  trolley  road, 
it  will  be  "devoted  to  experimental  work ;  sta- 
tions will  l)e  established  in  charge  of  graduates 
of  agricultural  institutions,  the  Grange  will 
be  asked  to  meet  at  these  stations  and  arrange- 
ments will  be  made  for  lectures  to  be  given  on 
the  latest  known  scientific  methods  of  farm- 
ing. 

The  writer  believes  that  nothing  can  do 
more  good  than  money  spent  in  building  or 
improving  roads  in  the  United  States.  He  be- 
lieves that,  in  the  next  twenty-five  years,  there 
will  l)e  more  money  spent  in  building  good 
roads  than  there  has  been  spent  in  building 
steam  railroads  in  the  past  twenty-five  years, 
and  that  the  money  thus  expended  will  do  the 
country  as  much,  if  not  more,  good  than  if 
spent  in  railroads. 

It  is  the  author's  belief  that  road  building 
in  the  United  States  is  in  a  very  undeveloped 
state,  and  that  within  five  or  ten  years  we  will 
find  some  mixture  of  tar  or  asphalt  that  can 
be  mixed  in  a  small  percentage  with  the 
natural  ground  (sand,  loam,  clay  or  other  ma- 
terial) and  that  in  this  way  we  shall  get  a 
waterproof  and  dustproof  road  at  a  small  cost. 

Records,  too,  will  be  kept  to  see  if  the  in- 
come from  the  extra  width  will  in  time  pay 
an  amount  that  will,  first,  maintain  the  road ; 
second,  pay  interest  on  cost  of  the  road;  third, 
pay  the  cost  of  the  road,  and  after  this  be  a 
source  of  income  that  would  pay  all  county  or 
cit.v  taxes.  The  writer's  opinion  is  that  it  will ; 
and,  if  so,  let  the  towns  or  counties  or  the 
nation  take  enough  ground,  when  building  a 
new  road,  to  ultimately  make  the  road  pay  for 
itself,  and  allow  the  people  who  want  to  use 
the  land  to  have  it  on  999  years'  lease,  with 
certain  conditions,  at  4  per  cent,  the  value  of 
the  land  for  purposes  of  paying  rent  to  be  ad- 
justed every   five  years. 

If  the  national  highways  could  be  built  on 
this  plan,  it  would  only  mean  a  temporary  out- 
lay of  money  by  the  government,  which  would 
in  a  few  years  provide  a  source  of  income 
equal  to  that  afforded  by  the  tariff.  This  gov- 
ernment is  necessarily  becoming  more  and 
more  expensive  each  year ;  therefore,  the  ques- 
tion of  providing  greater  income  will  soon  be 
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o'   i-  r'o" 


Courtesy  of   The  Scientific  American. 

THE    PROPOSED    HIGHWAY    THROUGH    THE    STATE    OF    DELAWARE 


an  important  one.     By  the  plan  suggested  the  the  people  who  properly  should  pay  it,  and  the 

money   could  be   raised  without   injuring  the  people  would  obtain  land  on  a  4  per  cent  basis, 

interests  of  the  users  of  the  land.     The  gov-  Finally,  the  speculative  value  of  the  real  estate 

ernment,  state  or   federal,  as  the  case  might  near  the   road    should  accrue  to  the  govern- 

he,   would   get  what  it  was   entitled  to   from  ment,  to  which  it  would  properly  belong. 

The   Proposed   Boulevard  from  Paris  to  the 
Forest  of  Saint-Germain 

A  recent  number  of  Les  Amis  de  Paris  on   through    the   Department   of   Seine-et- 

describes  the  proposed  boulevard  from  the  Oise  to  the  Forest  of  Saint-Germain.     A 

Porte-Maillot,  in  Paris,  to  Nanterre,  at  the  double-track,  rapid  transit  electric  railway 

border  of  the  Department  of  the  Seine,  and  will  traverse  the  boulevard,  and  it  is  hoped 
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that  its  speed  and  convenience  will  attract 
many  city  officials,  merchants,  manufac- 
turers and  artisans  of  Paris,  with  their 
families,  to  more  healthful  and  beautiful 
homes  along  its  course  through  the  country, 
and  make  it  easy  for  them  to  reach  their 
daily  occupations  in  the  city. 

The  boulevard  will  be  40  meters  wide. 
There  will  be  a  central  strip  of  11  meters 
reserved  for  the  railway  and  its  stations. 
Separated  from  this  by  a  little  border  there 
will  be  on  each  side  a  cycle  path  2  meters 


wide,  then  a  driveway  for  ordinary  traffic 
73^  meters  in  width,  and,  in  front  of  the 
houses  a  sand-covered  sidewalk,  4  meters 
wide.  The  driveways  will  be  paved  to  a 
width  of  63/2  meters  and  a  thickness,  after 
rolling,  of  a  fifth  of  a  meter.  Here  and 
there  along  the  boulevard  will  be  foot- 
bridges over  the  railway.  The  total  length 
of  the  road  will  be  14  kilometers,  or  8.7 
miles.  It  is  expected  that  this  work  will  be 
begun  in  19 12,  with  the  hope  of  completing 
it,  at  the  latest,  in  1917. 


Mileage  and  Cost  of  Public  Roads  in  the 

United  States 


According  to  Bulletin  No.  41  of  the 
United  States  Office  of  Public  Roads,  the 
total  mileage  of  all  public  roads  in  the 
United  States  in  1909  (the  latest  figures 
compiled)  aggregated  2,199,645  miles.  Not- 
withstanding the  rapid  growth  of  the  good 
roads  movement  during  the  last  decade,  it 
is  a  significant  fact  that  the  improved  roads 
showed  a  mileage  of  but  190,479 — or  less 
than  9  per  cent  of  the  total. 

The  states  showing  the  greatest  percent- 
age of  improved  roads  and  the  approximate 
percentages  were: 


Rhode  Island    49 

Massachusetts    ...  .49 

Indiana 36 

Ohio    27 

Connecticut  24 

New  Jersey   23 

Kentucky  19 

Vermont    18 

California   18 


Wisconsin   17 

New  York 16 

Washington 13 

Maryland 13 

Utah  12 

Tennessee   12 

South  Carolina  . .  ..11 

Maine  n 

Michigan   lO 

The  Office  of  Public  Roads  estimates  the 


average  cost  per  mile  of  the  improved  roads 
in  the  various  states  as  follows,  the  figures 
being  based  on  reports  received  from  the 
officials  of  state  highway  departments  and 
from  counties,  townships  and  other  local 
subdivisions  of  the  various  states: 

Per  Mile. 

Sand-clay  $   723.00 

Gravel 2,047.00 

Macadam    4,989.00 

Bituminous    10,348.00 

The  total  estimated  cost  of  the  190,479 
miles  of  improved  roads  is  given  as  $561,- 
604,806.  This  sum,  while  an  enormous  one, 
has  unquestionably  been  an  immensely 
profitable  investment  for  both  the  urban  and 
rural  communities  where  good  roads  have 
been  constructed;  and  with  the  steadily- 
growing  demand,  the  next  census  will  cer- 
tainly show  a  marked  increase,  both  in  per- 
centage and  total  cost  of  improved  high- 
ways in  the  United  States. 


Preventing  Dust  From  Wear  on  Macadam  Streets 


In  the  article  published  last  month  on 
"The  Prevention  of  Dust  on  City  and  Sub- 
urban Roads,"  some  general  conditions 
affecting  the  dust  problem  on  different 
kinds  of  roads  were  outlined,  and  three 
leading  makes  of  dust  preventives  were 
briefly  described.  Since  the  publication  of 
this  article  there  has  been  received  a  paper 
read  at  the  1912  meeting  of  the  Engineer- 
ing Society  of  Wisconsin  by  John  F.  Icke, 


City  Engineer  of  Madison.  As  this  paper 
contains  some  information  on  the  applica- 
tion of  tars  to  road  surfaces  not  incor- 
porated in  the  above-mentioned  article,  the 
following  extracts  are  here  published: 

The  application  of  tar  or  asphaltic  oil  on  the 
surface  of  the  road  is  generally  spoken  of  as 
surface  treatment.  The  writer's  experience 
with  the  use  of  tar  in  the  surface  treatment  of 
macadam  streets  dates  back  to  the  year  1908. 
when  the  first  trial  was  made.     The  material 
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used  was  a  prepared  tar  known  as  Tarvia  A, 
made  by  the  Barrett   Manufacturing  Co. 

The  street  in  question  was  one  built  of 
crushed  limestone  in  1897.  The  surface  was 
in  ideal  condition,  with  very  few  depressions 
or  irregularities.  The  preliminary  treatment 
of  the  road  before  applying  the  tar  consisted 
in  thoroughly  sweeping  the  street  surface  to 
remove  as  much  of  the  dust  as  possible.  The 
consistency  of  the  tar  was  such  as  to  make  it 
necessary  to  heat  it  before  it  could  be  applied. 
Application  was  by  means  of  sprinkling  cans 
with  broadened  nozzles.  Approximately  one- 
half  gallon  of  tar  was  applied  per  square  yard 
of  surface.  The  surface  of  the  tar  was  cov- 
ered with  a  thin  layer  of  coarse  limestone 
screenings  approximately  one-quarter  inch  in 
diameter,  from  which  practically  all  the  dust 
had  been  removed.  The  street  was  rolled  with 
a  15-ton  roller,  and  was  thrown  open  to  traffic 
as  soon  as  possible  thereafter.  After  a  short 
time,  and  after  the  excess  of  screenings  had 
been  worn  away,  the  street  resembled  in  many 
respects  a  sheet  asphalt  pavement. 

After  the  lapse  of  two  years  a  second  treat- 
ment was  given  similar  in  all  respects  to  the 
first,  except  that  the  quantity  of  tar  per  square 
yard  was  about  one-third  of  a  gallon.  This 
second  treatment  was  given  primarily  to  cover 
the  individual  stones  which  projected  above 
the  general  surface  of  the  pavement  and  were 
thus  not  thoroughly  covered  by  the  first  treat- 
ment. Several  excavations  made  in  the  street 
since  the  last  treatment  show  that  the  tar  pene- 
trated the  surface  of  the  road  from  three- 
quarters  of  an  inch  to  one  inch  and  thoroughly 
bound  the  surface. 

The  cost  of  the  first  treatment  was  7  cents 
per  square  yard.  In  this  cost  is  included  all 
the  items  which  should  enter,  namely,  the  cost 
of  cleaning  the  street,  the  cost  of  the  tar,  of 
heating  and  applying  it,  the  cost  of  the  screen- 
ings and  applying  them,  and  the  cost  of  rolling. 
The  second  treatment  cost  4  cents  per  square 
yard,  as  the  quantity  of  tar  applied  per  square 
yard  was  less. 

In  addition  to  applying  the  heavy  tar  men- 
tioned above,  a  lighter  tar  (Tarvia  B),  re- 
quiring no  heating  before  applying,  has  been 
used  with  considerable  success.  This  tar  is 
sufficiently  fluid  under  ordinary  temperature 
to  run  freely  from  the  tank  cars  in  which  it 
is  shipped.  Before  applying  the  tar  the  road 
surface  must  be  cleaned  of  all  dirt  so  as  to 
expose  the  stone  surface.  The  cleaner  the  sur- 
face of  the  street  the  better  will  the  result  be 
in  the  end.  If  any  cakes  of  dirt  or  screenings 
are  allowed  to  remain  on  the  surface,  then  the 
tar  will  not  penetrate  into  the  macadam,  but 
will,  instead,  be  absorbed  by  the  layer  of  dirt 
or  screenings.  The  first  heavy  rain  will  simply 
loosen  the  dirt  layer,   and  the  street  will    in 


consequence  become  muddy.  The  street  may 
be  swept  either  with  a  rotary  street  sweeper 
or  with  push  brooms.  The  former  method 
is  the  more  economical,  but  is  somewhat  ob- 
jectionable on  the  part  of  the  public  on  ac- 
count of  the  raising  of  dust  while  the  sweep- 
ing is  being  done.  The  raising  of  a  dust  while 
sweeping  may  be  lessened  somewhat  by  sprink- 
ling lightly  with  water  previous  to  sweeping. 

The  tar  is  hauled  from  the  tank  cars  to  the 
street  in  wagons  equipped  with  a  sprinkling 
attachment  attached  to  the  rear  of  the  wagon. 
Several  such  attachments  are  on  the  market, 
the  general  principle  of  all  being  the  same. 
Suitable  regulating  valves  are  provided  on  the 
attachment,  which  makes  it  possible  to  gauge 
the  quantity  of  tar  to  be  applied.  In  practice, 
about  one-third  of  a  gallon  of  tar  is  applied 
per  square  yard  of  street  surface. 

The  tar,  especially  during  warm  weather, 
penetrates  into  the  surface  of  the  macadam 
sufficiently  at  the  end  of  from  6  to  12  hours 
to  enable  the  street  to  be  thrown  open  to 
traffic.  The  efficiency  of  the  tar  as  a  dust  pre- 
ventive lies  in  the  fact  that  it  penetrates  the 
surface  of  the  street  from  one-fourth  to  one- 
half  inch  and  firmly  binds  the  stone  in  place. 

The  cost  of  the  cold  tar  application  de- 
scribed above  is  about  1-9/10  cents  per  square 
yard.  In  order  to  get  the  best  results  a  sec- 
ond application  of  tar  should  follow  the  next 
season  after  the  first  application.  These  two 
applications  will  then  be  sufficient  for  the  two 
or  three  following  seasons. 

It  is  pointed  out  by  Mr.  Icke  that  the 
proper  surface  treatment  of  macadam  roads 
with  tars  practically  eliminates  the  forma- 
tion of  dust  caused  by  the  breaking  down  of 
the  stone  under  traffic.  The  street  is,  how- 
ever, not  dustless;  for  more  or  less  dust  is 
brought  upon  it  from  traffic  and  other  out- 
side sources.  It  is,  therefore,  advisable  to 
give  the  street  more  or  less  sprinkling  with 
water  or  other  light-bodied  dust  preventives 
to  keep  down  the  small  amount  of  dust 
which  does  accumulate  on  the  street  from 
the  sources  mentioned  above. 

On  a  tar-bound  macadam,  where  the  ac- 
cumulating dirt,  either  tracked  or  dropped 
on  the  road,  becomes  objectionable,  the  dust 
thus  caused  can  be  satisfactorily  laid  by 
very  light,  even  sprinklings  of  oil,  if  prop- 
erly and  judiciously  applied.  Such  a  tar- 
bound  macadam  treated  in  this  way  makes 
a  very  satisfactory,  practically  noiseless  and 
substantially  dustless  pavement. 


^uterAvpply 


The  editors  are  glad  to  receive  photographs  and  data  for  possible  use  in  this  department 
from  municipal  officials,  waterworks  superintendents,  consulting  engineers,  manufacturers  or 
others  having  interesting  information  on  water  supply  subjects. 

Municipal  Progressiveness  and  tlie  Los 
Angeles  Aqueduct 

By  Burt  A.  Heinly 


In  1905  the  city  of  Los  Angeles  voted  to 
undertake  the  construction  of  the  Owens 
River  project.  September  20,  1907,  the 
first  shovelful  of  earth  v^^as  thrown  in  the 
excavation  of  the  240-mile  aqueduct.  To- 
day sees  the  work  85  per  cent  completed  in 
point  of  hardship  and  79  per  cent  in  point 
of  distance.  January  i,  1913,  should  find 
the  floods  of  the  Sierra  watering  the  soil 
of  the  San  Fernando  Valley  near  the  city's 
gates. 

For  130  miles  this  water  course  of  steel 
and  concrete  skirts  the  western  edge  of  the 
Mojave  Desert,  then  tunnels  the  Coast 
Range  and  enters  the  Pacific  coastal  plain. 


bringing  not  merely  the  certainty  of  a  pure 
and  copious  domestic  water  supply,  but  tre- 
mendous possibilities  of  hydro-electric 
power  development  and  the  irrigation  of 
135,000  acres  of  dry  land  contiguous  to  the 
city. 

The  history  of  the  undertaking'  is  a 
record  of  seven  years  of  public  unity  in 
which  no  bickerings  or  party  politics  have 
been  permitted  to  enter;  the  men  to  whom 
the  city  intrusted  the  enterprise  have  been 
left  free  to  perform  their  duty  to  the  best 
of  their  ability,  knowing  that  Los  Angeles 
believed  in  them — trusted  them. 

The  enterprise  is  a  remarkable  one,  even 
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if  it  were  not  one  of  the  most  daring  en- 
gineering feats  ever  attempted.  With  the 
exception  of  one  small  contract  amounting 
to  less  than  three  per  cent  of  the  whole,  all 
the  zvork  has  been  done  by  the  city  itself. 
The  task  is  being  completed  nearly  a  year 
in  advance  of  the  time  for  which  it  zvas 
promised  and  well  zvithin  the  $24,500,000 
issue  of  bonds  voted  for  the  purpose.  This 
statement  is  based  on  the  percentage  of  the 
mileage  now  finished  and  the  cost  of  work 
to  date. 

For  the  past  three  years  the  progress  has 
been  at  the  rate  of  a  little  more  than  fifty 
miles  annually.  The  army  of  4,000  men 
equipped  with  power  shovels  and  other 
forms  of  the  most  powerful  and  modern 
forms  of  excavating  machinery  have 
worked  simultaneously  from  fifty  camps, 
wherein  water,  food  and  all  other  neces- 
sities of  life  have  had  to  be  carried  into  the 
desert  for  them. 

Before  aqueduct  building  was  started,  the 
municipality  installed  four  waterworks  sys- 
tems with  190  miles  of  mains,  built  225 
miles  of  mountain  roads  and  trails,  erected^ 
600  structures  for  housing  men.  animals, 
machinery  and  supplies,  placed  each  camp 


in  communication  with  the  headquarters 
office  by  a  telephone  system  300  miles  in 
length ;  then,  to  furnish  light  and  power, 
constructed  three  hydro-electric  plants  on 
streams  debouching  from  the  eastern  face 
of  the  Sierra.  In  addition,  the  city  brought 
about  the  construction  of  a  branch  line  of 
the  Southern  Pacific  Railroad,  130  miles 
across  the  Mojave  Desert,  and  continued 
its  municipal  enterprise  by  building  a  ce- 
ment plant  at  a  cost  of  $875,000  to  furnish 
the  1,250,000  barrels  of  cement  required 
for  aqueduct  construction. 

One  feature  of  the  work  to  which  little 
or  no  publicity  has  been  given  is  that  the 
municipality  is  dividing  with  labor  the 
profits  resulting  from  labor's  intense  appli- 
cation to  its  task.  In  addition  to  a  daily 
wage,  labor  is  paid  pro  rata  whenever  a 
certain  rate  of  progress  is  exceeded  in  a 
ten-day  interval.  Along  the  aqueduct,  the 
man  with  the  shovel  or  'barrow  or  trowel 
has  learned  to  measure  his  task,  not  by  the 
eight-hour  day,  but  by  how  much  it  is  pos- 
sible for  him  to  accomplish  .in  that  period. 
To  this  community  of  interest  between  the 
municipality  and  its  copartner,  labor,  is  to 
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be  traced  much  of  the  low  cost  and  unusual 
speed  with  which  the  enterprise  is  being  ad- 
vanced towards  completion. 

The  tunnel  work,  of  which  there  is  a  to- 
tal of  47  miles,  has  been  advanced  for  more 
than  three  years  at  the  rate  of  a  mile  a 
month,  and  is  now  practically  completed. 
The  Elizabeth  tunnel,  which  is  the  second 
longest  water  tunnel  in  the  United  States, 
and  which  pierces  the  crest  of  the  Sierra 
Madre  range  with  a  length  of  26,870  feet, 
was  bored  through  solid  rock  in  the  short 
space  of  1,240  working  days,  establishing  a 
world's  record  thereby.  On  March  i  the 
completed  mileage  ready  for  the  water  was 
169  miles,  while  the  excavation,  which 
awaits  the  concrete  lining,  had  been  carried 
to  a  point  7  miles  in  advance  of  the  con- 
crete gangs.  The  monthly  construction  of 
completed  aqueduct  ranges  from  four  and 
one-half  miles  to  five  miles,  and  for  the 
past  three  years  the  pace  has  been  at  the 
rate  of  fifty  miles  annually. 

Encouraged  by  this  extension  of  its 
water  supply,  and  by  a  decade  of  exceed- 
ingly successful  ownership  and  operation  of 
its  present  waterworks  system,  the  city  is 
now  undertaking  to  develop  a  portion  of 
the  hydro-electric  power  available  from  a 
total  of  1,500  feet  of  fall  in  the  aqueduct. 
This  is  estimated  at  120,000  horsepower,  of 
which  37,500  horsepower  is  to  be  developed 
and  delivered  at  the  city  limits  as  soon  as 
the  power  plants  can  be  built,  the  cost  of 


the  work — $3,500,000 — having  been  pro- 
vided by  a  recent  issue  of  bonds  for  that 
purpose.  The  contracts  for  the  mechanical 
equipment  have  been  let,  and  it  is  the  am- 
bition of  the  Power  Bureau  to  be  prepared 
for  the  generation  of  electrical  energy  at 
the  same  time  that  the  aqueduct  is  placed 
in   service. 

No  definite  plan  for  the  distribution  of 
water  for  irrigation  has  as  yet  been  made 
public.  There  is  more  land  athirst  than 
there  is  surplus  water  to  assuage,  so  that 
the  privilege  of  use  will  carry  with  it  a  sub- 
stantial bonus  and  an  annual  rental.  In 
addition,  it  is  more  than  probable  that  the 
city  will  proceed  much  after  the  manner  of 
the  United  States  Reclamation  Service  in 
the  formation  of  irrigation  districts  to 
which  certain  allotments  of  water  will  be 
made.  As  one  of  the  terms  of  service,  the 
district  will  in  addition  pay  its  proportion- 
ate share  of  the  cost  of  the  system  irrigat- 
ing its  lands,  the  pipes  and  ditches  to  be 
installed  under  the  direction  of  the  engin- 
eers  of   the   municipality. 

With  all  the  available  power  fully  devel- 
oped, and  with  a  ready  market  for  her 
water  to  irrigators  and  domestic  consumers, 
Los  Angeles  estimates  that  for  a  total  ex- 
penditure of  $31,500,000  she  will  have  a 
going  concern  that  will  pay  her  a  net  an- 
nual revenue  of  $4,425,000,  which  is  the 
equivalent  of  5  per  cent  interest  on  $88,- 
500,000. 


How  Meters  Promote  Equity  and  Economy  in 
the  Distribution  of  Water 

By  W.  J.  Chellew 


WATER  meters  are  an  invention  de- 
veloped by  necessity  to  meet  the 
needs  of  the  modern  up-to-date 
water  works.  True,  there  was  a  time  years 
ago  when  all  water  works  were  operated 
without  meters,  because  there  were  none, 
but  even  then  it  was  recognized  among  pro- 
gressive officials  that  this  condition  was  but 
a  temporary  expedient. 

The  demand  for  a  businesslike  admin- 
istration of  water  departments  called  for  an 
instrument  whereby  the  annual  cost  of  the 
water  supply  might  be  justly  proportioned 
among  the  consumers,  and  incidentally  the 
total  annual  cost  reduced.  This  demand  has 
been  successfully  met  by  the  modern  water 
meter,  and  while  its  use  is  not  yet  universal, 
the  experimental  stage  in  its  manufacture 
and  use  was  passed  years  ago.  Meters  and 
the  meter  system  are  a  success,  and  it  only 
remains  for  others  to  take  advantage  of 
what  has  been  demonstrated. 

It  may  seem  strange  that  an  instrument 
so  well  regarded  among  professional  men 
and  others  who  use  and  understand  it, 
should  not  be  in  universal  use,  but  this  is 
due  almost  entirely  to  the  fact  that  the 
average  water  taker  has  a  prejudice  against 
the  use  of  a  water  meter  on  his  particular 
service.  This  feeling  is  based  wholly  upon 
a  misunderstanding  of  the  actual  facts  in- 
volved, because  he  has  never  fairly  inquired 
into  them  nor  been  properly  informed  con- 
cerning them.  In  the  aggregate  this  preju- 
dice is  generally  the  controlling  factor,  and 
prevents  the  adoption  of  meters. 

Consumers  of  this  class  contend  that 
water,  being  necessary  to  life,  should  be 
"free  as  air."  There  is  no  logic  in  such  a 
comparison,  for  we  are  constantly  sur- 
rounded by  an  ocean  of  air  from  which  all 
needs  may  be  satisfied  without  cost,  by 
simply  expanding  the  lungs,  while  water  is 
not  to  be  had  by  so  little  exertion,  but  is 
conveniently  delivered  to  us  by  the  water 
works  at  a  certain  definite  expenditure  in 
proportion  to  the  quantity. 

A  more  true  comparison  may  be  drawn 
between  supplying  water  and  supplying 
food;  if  it  is  foolish  for  the  grocer  to  ac- 


cept $20  per  month  for  all  the  groceries  a 
family  might  get,  it  is  equally  as  foolish  for 
the  water  works  to  accept  75  cents  per 
month  for  all  the  water  a  family  takes. 
Under  the  "flat  rate"  system  this  is  pre- 
cisely the  way  the  water  works  does  busi- 
ness, but  it  is  evident  that  a  family  of  two 
does  not  use  the  same  amount  of  water  as 
a  family  of  seven,  neither  do  different  mer- 
chants, different  laundries,  nor  different 
consumers  of  any  other  class.  However,  in 
charging  a  "flat  rate,"  it  is  assumed  that  all 
customers  in  each  class  do  use  the  same 
amount  of  water.  The  water  works  official 
knows  that  this  is  not  so,  but  in  establishing 
the  rate  he  guesses  at  a  happy  medium  be- 
tween what  the  small  user  should  pay  and 
what  the  large  user  should  pay.  The  re- 
sult is  the  small  consumer  and  the  care- 
ful consumers  pay  for  more  than  they  get, 
the  excess  pay  going  to  offset  the  over- 
drafts of  the  large  consumers  and  the 
wasteful  consumers.  It  is  apparent  that 
this  is  very  unfair,  and  that  the  charge 
should  be  based  upon  quantity.  With  a 
meter  on  every  service  the  exact  quantity 
drawn  is  known  and  charged  to  the  con- 
sumer, everybody  pays  for  just  what  he 
gets  and  nobody  is  burdened  with  the  cost 
of  the  large  consumption  of  his  neighbor  or 
business  competitor. 

Besides  establishing  equity  in  the  charges 
to  the  different  consumers,  and  in  the  re- 
turns to  the  water  department,  meters  act 
as  an  incentive  to  save  by  reducing  charges 
proportionately.  They  enlist  the  coopera- 
tion of  the  consumer  with  the  officials  of 
the  water  works  in  keeping  down  the  con- 
sumption of  water  on  his  service  to  legiti- 
mate use.  The  consumer  immediately  be- 
comes a  constant  inspector  of  the  fixtures 
on  his  premises — he  sees  that  old  plumbing 
is  maintained  in  the  best  of  repair,  and  that 
new  plumbing  is  installed  in  a  manner  to 
prevent  waste. 

Twelve  Causes  of  Water   Waste 

Perhaps  those  who  have  given  the  matter 
little  thought  do  not  appreciate  the  extent 
of  water  waste,  but  some  idea  of  the  abuse 
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under  the  "flat  rate"  system  may  be  gained  Some  Unfounded  Objections 

from  the  following  enumeration  of  its  prin-  Inexperience   prompted   by   inherent  op- 

cipal  causes  which  will  suggest  numerous  position  to  meters  has  advanced  the  claim 

instances   that   have   come   under   personal  that  this  waste  of  water  serves  a  sanitary 

observation:     (r)    Leaky    faucets    at    lav-  purpose  in  flushing  sewers,  but  the  principle 

atories,    bathtubs,    sinks,    wash-trays,    etc.  of   effective,    economical   flushing   depends 

(2)   Leaky  or  improperly  regulated  valves  upon   a   sudden   temporary    rush   of   water 

causing  flush  tanks  to  empty  and  refill  when  sufficient  in  volume  to  nearly  fill  the  pipe, 

unnecessary.      (3)   Allowing  water  to  run  passing  through  like  a  piston  and  carrying 

in  hot  weather  to  get  cool  drinking  water.  everything  before   it.     The   great   flushing 

(4)  Allowing  water  to  run  continuously  in  of  sewers  is  done  by  rains  assisted  by  sewer 
cold  weather  to  prevent  freezing  in  pipes.  flush  tanks  or  other   special  means.     The 

(5)  Garden  hose  or  hose  for  washing  car-  dribble  from  leaky  fixtures  or  constant 
riages  and  flushing  walks,  without  nozzles,  waste  from  other  sources  has  no  purifying 
left  running  and  often  shut  off  only  after  effect  nor  sufficient  power  to  carry  away 
the    running    water    becomes    a    nuisance.  filth   that   may   have   become   lodged   in   a 

(6)  Lawn  sprinklers  running  continuously,  sewer. 

often  unnecessarily.  (7)  Water  motors  for  Neither  does  the  constant  filling  and 
domestic  purposes  surreptitiously  attached  emptying  of  poorly  regulated  flush  tanks  in 
to  faucets.  (8)  Hot  water  systems  in-  connection  with  domestic  sanitary  fixtures 
stalled  with  no  provision  for  circulation,  serve  any  purpose.  In  designing  such  fix- 
causing  withdrawal  of  several  gallons  be-  tures  the  maker  is  careful  to  provide  an 
fore  hot  water  is  obtained.  (9)  Hot  and  automatically  regulated  flush  of  water  am- 
cold  water  pipes  installed  side  by  side  and  pie  to  keep  the  apparatus  and  connecting 

HOW  CITY  WATER  MAY  BE   WASTED 

Pounds  Pressure  Per  Square  Inch  at  Orifice 

, 35  Pounds. ^         , 50  Pounds. ^         ,. 65  Pounds. ^       ^— 85  Pounds. , 

Diameter  of                           Value  at                                  Value  at  Value  at  Value  at 

Orifice  in         Gallons        20c.  per              Gallons         20c.  per  Gallons         20c.  per  Gallons       20c.  per 

Fractions      Discharged       1,000              Discharged        1,000  Discharged         1,000  Discharged      1,000 

OF  AN  Inch.      Per  Day.      Gallons.            Per  Day.       Gallons.  Per  Day.       Gallons.  Per  Day.     Gallons. 

1/32 250                $.05                      285                $.057  315                $.063  350                $.07 

1/16 900                  .18                  1,150                  .23  1,250                   .25  1,425                  .285 

Vs 3,600                  .72                  4,600                  .92  5,000                1.00  5,700                1.14 

J4 14,500                2.90                18,500                3.70  20,000                4.00  23,000                4.60 

Yi 58,000              11.60                74,000              14.80  80,000              16.00  92,000              18.40 

% 133,000              26.60              160,000              32.00  183,000              36.60  210,000              42.00 

1 232,000              46.40              296,000              59.20  320,000              64.00  368,000              73.60 

The  250  gallons  per  day,  shown  as  wasted  through  a  1/32-inch  leak  at  35  pounds  pressure,  is  more  water 
than  an  ordinary  family  of  five  persons  would  need. 

without    insulation,   causing    water    in    hot  drain  pipes  clean.     Additional   flushes  are 

system  to  become  cool,  and  water  in  cold  unnecessary ;   hence   it   follows   that   water 

system  to  become  warm,  thus  it  is  necessary  meters   prevent    them,    but    do   not    reduce 

to  waste  several  gallons  before  real  hot  or  legitimate  sanitary  flushing,  as  that  is  fixed 

real  cold  water  can  be  drawn.     (lo)   Wa-  by  the  maker  of  the  tank,  and  cannot  be 

tering  troughs  and  fountains  running  con-  regulated  by  the  user. 

tinuously.     (ii)  Testing  rough  plumbing  in  A  careful  study  of  mortality  records  does 

new  buildings.     (12)  Water  used  by  manu-  not  show  that  water  meters  make  any  no- 

facturers  and  others  for  purposes  not  re-  ticeable   change   in    death    rates.      In    fact, 

ported  or  for  uses  added  after  their  annual  meters  probably  have  a  beneficent  effect  by 

rate  was  established.  reducing  the  dampness  and  mold  that  usually 

The  ordinary  consumer  has  no  conception  collect  about  old  leaky  fixtures.     The  reno- 

of   the  amount  of   water  that  may   go  to  vation   of   such   fixtures,    which    generally 

waste  in  any  one  of  the  ways  mentioned,  comes  after  meters  are  set,  would  be  pro- 

nor  of  its  value.     The  above  table  shows  nounced  by  any  sanitary  expert  to  be  an 

the    approximate   number    of    gallons    that  improved    condition.      Besides,    on    a    ''flat 

may   be    discharged    in    24    hours    through  rate"  the  charges  are  usually  based  on  the 

various   sized   small   orifices  under   normal  number  of  fixtures,  so  that  the  tendency  of 

water  works  pressures,  and  the  value  of  the  the  water  taker  is  to  have  as  few  as  pos- 

water   at   the  average   selling   price   of   20  sible.     This  certainly   is   not  conducive  to 

cents  per  1,000  gallons.  good  health;  for  instance,,  if  it  reduced  the 
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number  of  bath  tubs  in  a  tenement  district. 
With  water  meters,  as  many  fixtures  as  de- 
sired may  be  had  without  affecting  the  rate 
of  charge. 

The  opinion  has  been  expressed  that  if 
water  was  sold  by  meter  measurement,  fru- 
gal people  and  poor  foreigners  would  not 
use  enough  to  be  sanitary  in  person  or  sur- 
roundings. In  using  meters  it  is  customary 
to  adopt  a  minimum  rate,  of  say,  $5  or  $10 
per  year,  which  entitles  the  consumer  to  an 
amount  of  water  ample  to  prevent  any  ex- 
cuse for  insanitary  conditions.  The  econ- 
omy produced  by  meters  in  cutting  off  all 
waste  reacts  on  the  cost  of  supply,  and  per- 
mits the  establishment  of  rates  so  low  that 
the  poorer  consumer  can  have  all  the  water 
he  needs  and  still  pay  less  than  when  he 
paid  by  the  fixture.  It  has  never  been  ob- 
served that  the  cost  of  water  had  any  effect 
upon  cleanliness — everyone  is  just  as  neat 
as  he  is  inclined  to  be.  The  tenement  house 
supplied  with  metered  water  is  just  as  clean 
as  the  tenement  house  supplied  with  free 
water. 

Those  people  who  are  so  extremely  poor 
that  they  might  economize  in  using  metered 
water  at  the  expense  of  sanitary  conditions, 
are,  without  exception,  occupants  of  rented 
quarters  in  tenement  houses  or  similar 
buildings.  The  water  department  renders 
but  one  bill  for  the  supply  to  the  entire 
premises — it  is  a  lien  on  the  property,  and 
is  paid  by  the  landlord.  The  individual 
tenants  have  nothing  to  do  with  paying  it, 
and  so  there  is  absolutely  no  reason  to  be- 
lieve they  will  not  use  as  much  water  as 
they  need.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  generally 
the  landlord  who  objects  to  meters  under 
these  conditions,  fearing  that  tenants  will 
waste  water  and  run  up  a  large  bill.  To 
make  their  objections  more  strenuous  they 
threaten  to  raise  rents  to  offset  the  antici- 
pated loss.  In  general  the  wastage  the 
landlord  attributes  to  his  tenants  is  directly 
chargeable  to  his  own  neglect  to  repair 
plumbing,  and  his  desire  to  save  plumbing 
bills.  If  a  meter  was  installed  he  would 
see  that  the  plumbing  was  kept  in  good  re- 
pair with  no  leaks.  The  most  lavish  use  of 
water  by  the  tenants  for  legitimate  purposes 
would  not  result  in  excessive  bills,  and  the 
saving  of  water  formerly  wasted  would  re- 
act to  the  advantage  of  the  landlord  by  en- 
abling the  water  works  to  operate  without 
including  assessments  for  deficiency  or  en- 


largements in  the  general  tax  levy  on  the 
property. 

Other  Important  Advantages 

When  most  of  our  water  plants  were  con- 
structed, the  engineers  designed  them  with 
ample  capacity,  but  they  could  not  foresee 
present  conditions,  and  the  result  is  that 
growing  waste,  wonderful  additions  to  pop- 
ulation and  size  of  cities,  with  increasing 
demands  of  manufacturers  and  modern 
sanitary  conditions,  have  brought  the  vol- 
ume of  water  used  to  a  point  crowding  the 
capacity  of  the  plants.  Sometimes  it  is  the 
mains  that  are  too  small,  sometimes  the 
pumps,  sometimes  the  supply,  or  perhaps  all 
of  them. 

When  this  stage  is  reached  it  is  impera- 
tive that  something  be  done.  The  question 
resolves  itself  into  expenditures  for  greater 
water  supplies,  larger  mains  and  larger 
pumps,  or  meters  to  stop  the  waste.  Delay 
is  dangerous.  A  drouth,  wastage  of  water, 
low  pressure,  a  fire  at  an  inopportune  time, 
and  the  loss  is  greater  than  the  entire  cost 
of  metering  every  service.  Even  if  there 
should  be  no  fire,  the  fire  insurance  com- 
panies base  their  rates  on  the  ability  of  a 
city  to  fight  a  fire,  and  the  condition  of  the 
water  department  is  a  prime  consideration. 
Waste,  low  pressure,  and  an  empty  res- 
ervoir may  cost  more  in  insurance  pre- 
miums  than   meters. 

Additional  pumps,  larger  mains,  and  gen- 
erally more  water  may  be  had  at  an  enor- 
mous expense,  but  the  increased  pressure 
obtained  also  increases  the  waste  through 
leaks,  and  the  cost  of  the  enlargements  re- 
bounds on  the  consumer  directly  by  increas- 
ing water  rates,  and  indirectly  by  raising 
general  taxes,  if  it  is  a  municipal  plant. 

As  our  natural  sources  of  water  supply 
become  more  and  more  polluted  the  neces- 
sity of  filtration  is  being  recognized  and  de- 
manded by  the  consumers.  But  it  is  ap- 
parent to  those  in  charge  of  the  water 
works  that  it  is  impossible  to  supply  unlim- 
ited quantities  of  filtered  water  at  rates  ac- 
ceptable to  the  water  takers ;  poor  quality 
is  one  of  the  penalties  imposed  by  water 
waste.  Meters  reduce  waste,  and  make  fil- 
tration possible. 

Where  sewage  has  to  be  "treated  or 
pumped  there  is  an  economic  advantage  in 
decreasing  its  volume,  which  occurs  when 
meters  are  used. 


F  I  R^  E 
PROTECTION  ^ 


Monthly  Record  of  Fire  Losses 

The  property  losses  by  fire  in  the  United  States  and  Canada 
during  January  and  February  last,  as  compiled  by  The  New  York 
Journal  of  Commerce,  aggregated  $3S,6s3,45'0  and  $28,601,650,  res- 
pectively. These  are  the  largest  amounts  ever  charged  against  them, 
except  in  1904,  the  year  of  the  Baltimore  conflagration. 

The  monthly  records  for  1910  and  191 1,  and  the  annual  fire 
losses  for  the  preceding  fifteen  years,  are  as  follows : 

Yearly  Losses 

1909 $203,649,200 

1908 238,562,250 

1907 215,671,250 

1906 459,710,000 

1905 175,193,800 

1904 252,554,050 

1903 156,195,700 

1902 149,260,850 

1901 164,347,450 

1900 163,362,250 

1899 136,773,200 

1898 119,650,500 

1897 110^319,650 

1896 115,655,500 

T'ls  for  y'r .  $234,470,600  $234,337,250      1895 129,835,700 


Monthly  Losses 

1910 

1911 

January   .  . 

.  $15,175,400 

$21,922,450 

February  . 

•     15,489,350 

16,415,000 

March 

.     18,465,500 

31,569,800 

April 

.     18,091,800 

17,670,550 

May 

.     18,823,200 

21,422,000 

June 

.     13,183,600 

20,691,950 

July 

.     26,847,900 

25,301,150 

August  . . . 

•     21,570,550 

12,662,650 

September. 

.     11,700,000 

11,333,250 

October  . . 

.     37,188,300 

13,945,000 

November. 

.     16,407,000 

18,680,600 

December. 

21,528,000 

22,722,850 

Improved  Fire  Protection  in  New  Orleans 

By  Louis  A.  Dodge 


Staggering  under  the  burden  of  an  ex- 
cessive insurance  rate  which  was  declared 
to  amount  to  approximately  $10,000,000 
overcharge  for  the  state  in  2y  years,  the 
citizens  of  New  Orleans  in  1909  took  steps 
to  improve  its  fire  protection  and  reduce  its 
insurance.  As  a  result  of  these  efforts  fire 
protection  has  improved  until  now,  accord- 
ing to  the  reports  of  the  National  Board  of 
Underwriters  and  statistics  compiled  by 
State  Fire  Marshal  B.  P.  Sullivan,  the  city 
stands  in  the  very  front  rank  as  a  safe  city 
from  an  insurance  standpoint. 

How  this  improvement  in  fire  protection 
was  brought  about  was  very  simple,  and 
certain  conditions  favored  the  reformation 
entirely  apart  from  the  efforts  of  the  citi- 
zens to  reduce  the  fire  rates.  Just  about 
the  time  that  the  Progressive  Union  and  the 
New  Orleans  Board  of  Trade  began  agitat- 
ing the  subject,  New  Orleans  had  recently 
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begun  enjoying  the  benefits  of  its  new  and 
splendid  water  supply  system.  This  plant, 
municipally  owned  and  operated,  controlled 
by  the  Sewerage  and  Water  Board,  a  body 
of  thirteen  citizens  serving  without  pay,  has 
a  capacity  for  a  population  of  800,000.  A 
standard  pressure  of  75  pounds  to  the 
square  inch  at  the  plant  is  maintained  con- 
tinuously, and  at  points  six  miles  from  the 
plant  tests  have  shown  a  pressure  of  40 
pounds.  The  water  is  drawn  direct  from 
the  Mississippi  River,  an  absolutely  inex- 
haustible source.  The  plant  has  a  daily 
capacity  of  pumping  97,000,000  gallons  of 
water  per  day,  and  the  filters,  which  trans- 
form the  muddy  Mississippi  water  into  a 
fluid  as  clear  as  rain  water  and  positively 
wholesome,  have  a  capacity  of  63,000,000 
gallons  per  day.  Not  only  is  the  water 
plant  there  with  an  entirely  adequate  sup- 
ply, but  should  some  unforeseen  accident — 
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a  must  unlikely  possibility,  because  the 
pumping  machinery  is  in  duplicate — pre- 
vent the  waterworks  from  operating,  water 
could  be  pumped  direct  from  the  river  in 
sufficient  quantities  to  combat  any  ordinary 
conflagration.  Other  factors  that  con- 
tributed indirectly  to  the  low  fire  loss  were 
the  improvements  in  paving,  enabling  quick 
response  of  the  fire  apparatus,  and  the 
adoption  of  a  building  code  prohibiting 
dangerous  constructions. 

New  Orleans  is  a  city  that  should  be  con- 
sidered safe  from  a  physical  standpoint. 
With  its  area  of  212  square  miles  there  is 
no  congestion  of  buildings.  Beyond  the 
central  or  business  area,  out  in  the  resi- 
dence districts,  the  majority  of  houses  stand 
alone,  surrounded  either  by  an  ample  gar- 
den or  at  least  a  sufficient  alleyway. 

One  of  the  first  steps  towards  better  fa- 
cilities was  a  demand  for  improvement  in 
the  fire  department.  While  the  old  volun- 
teer organization  was  proud  of  its  record, 
and  had  done  heroic  work  in  the  protection 
of  the  city  for  half  a  century,  there  were 
certain  weaknesses  in  the  organization  that 
it  took  years  to  weed  out  in  the  paid  force. 
Up  to  the  time  of  the  transfer  the  volunteer 
department  had  been  a  prolific  element  for 
the  construction  of  political  power.  It 
paraded  every  fourth  of  March  with 
engines  and  other  apparatus  gorgeously 
decorated  with  flowers  and  ribbons,  and  the 


firemen  with  their  red  or  white  shirts  of 
immaculate  flannel  marched  as  proudly  as  a 
conquering  army;  in  fact,  the  parade  of  the 
firemen  was  second  only  to  the  magnificent 
carnival  pageants,  and  some  considered  it 
as  superior. 

Gradually  the  element  of  show  and  per- 
sonal agrandizement  was  eliminated  from 
the  department,  and  the  committees  of  citi- 
zens and  insurance  agents  who  conferred 
with  the  Mayor  demanded  a  still  further  im- 
provement. They  asked  that  all  decrepit  and 
superannuated  firemen  on  the  active  rolls 
be  retired,  and  that  a  discipline  comparable 
with  that  of  the  United  States  Army  be  es- 
tablished..  This  has  practically  been  done. 
They  also  demanded  that  a  central  fire  sta- 
tion be  erected  in  the  heart  of  the  business 
district.  This  has  not  yet  been  accom- 
plished, but  the  plans  are  now  in  the  hands 
of  the  city  architect  and  will  be  completed 
soon.  This  will  afford  additional  protec- 
tion. Further  improvement  was  made  in 
obtaining  more  powerful  engines;  the  de- 
partment has  also  kept  pace  with  the  im- 
provement of  motor-driven  apparatus  and 
is  rapidly  adopting  self-propelled  hose 
wagons  and  chemicals  to  replace  the  horse- 
drawn  vehicles. 

Fire  Chief  Louis  Pujol,  who  succeeded 
Thomas  O'Connor,  who  had  served  at  the 
head  of  both  volunteer  and  paid  depart- 
ments for  nearly  half  a  century,  has  made  a 
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Designed  for  turning  in  narrow  streets;  equipped  with  tarpaulins  and  chemical  fire  extinguishers 
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good  record  since  he  has  been  in  office.  The 
efficiency  of  the  department  is  shown  by 
the  records  of  his  office,  in  that  of  the  576 
alarms  in  1911,  including  21  false  alarms 
and  17  unnecessary,  516  fires  were  confined 
to  the  buildings  in  which  they  originated, 
only  32  extended  beyond,  and  but  28  got  be- 
yond adjoining  premises. 

During  1893,  the  first  year  that  the  paid 
department  may  be  said  to  have  been  thor- 
oughly organized,  the  fire  loss,  according 
to  the  estimates  in  the  fire  department,  was 
$956,868.  In  1905  the  loss  was  $3,679,252, 
which  included  a  la.rge  cotton  fire.  When 
the  paid  department  took  over  the  ap- 
paratus of  the  volunteers,  there  were  25 
steam  engines,  7  hook  and  ladder  trucks,  5 
chemical  engines.  It  has  now  31  steam  en- 
gines, 10  hook  and  ladder  trucks,  7  chemi- 
cal engines,  i  water  tower,  5  auto-hose 
wagons,  3  horse-drawn  hose  wagons  and 
7  auto  vehicles,  four  of  which  were  made 
by  the  Seagrave  Company,  of  Columbus, 
Ohio:   the  fire  chief's   car,   equipped  with 


small  hand  fire  extinguishers;  a  combustion 
hose  and  chemical  wagon;  a  simple  hose 
wagon,  and  a  chemical  engine.  There  are 
also  3  auto  hose  wagons  with  Kissel  chassis, 
equipped  with  small  chemical  fire  ex- 
tinguishers. 

A  fire  patrol  service  is  maintained  by  the 
local  insurance  interests,  and  is  a  valuable 
adjunct  to  the  fire  department.  Its  prin- 
cipal duty  is  in  responding  to  still  alarms 
and  placing  tarpaulins  to  prevent  water 
damage.  It  has  two  fire  stations,  one  in 
the  business  district,  where  the  auto  patrol 
car  will  be  kept,  and  the  other  in  Claiborne 
Avenue,  at  some  distance  from  the  business 
district. 

The  working  force  consists  of  433  officers 
and  men.  A  recent  advance  in  salaries  in 
the  fire  department  brought  the  pay  of  the 
lowest  man  on  the  rolls  to  an  average  of  $75 
per  month.  Chief  Pujol  is  endeavoring  to 
maintain  the  discipline  and  efficiency  de- 
manded by  the  citizens,  and  the  results  are 
most  encouraging. 
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A  Merchants'  and  Manufacturers'  Bureau  for 
Reducing  Insurance  Rates  and  Fire  Losses 


In  an  address  last  month  before  the  In- 
diana Sanitary  and  Water  Supply  Associa- 
tion the  plans  of  the  Merchants'  and  Manu- 
facturers' Insurance  Bureau  of  Indian- 
apolis were  outlined  by  Richard  Lieber, 
President  of  the  Indianapolis  Trade  Asso- 
ciation, as  follows : 

In  my  city  we  have  started  in  the  Mer- 
chants' and  Alanufacturers'  Insurance  Bureau 
an  interesting  and,  I  believe,  far-reaching  ex- 
periment. We  shall  know  all  about  insurance 
and  keep  our  members  informed.  When  we 
pass  on  their  policies  they  will  know  that  they 
are  good  and,  in  the  event  of  a  loss,  we  will 
attend  to  our  subscribers'  needs.  The  Bureau 
will  represent  the  interests  of  the  members  in 
matters  of  insurance.  It  will  do  away  with 
guesswork  and  substitute  knowledge.  That  is 
much  needed,  for,  of  all  things  that  we  deal 
in,  insurance  is  the  only  one  of  which  we  have 
no  working  knowledge. 

Any  person,  firm  or  corporation  owning 
property,  either  real  or  personal,  may  become 
a  member  of  the  Bureau,  provided  such  per- 
son, firm  or  corporation  carries  fire  insurance 
and  in  character  is  free  from  just  criticism  or 
suspicion  in  matters  of  fire  insurance. 

The  main  purposes  for  which  the  Associa- 
tion has  been  established  are: 

First. — Studying  the  causes  of  fire. 

Second. — Deducing  the  hazards  of  fire. 

Third. — Diminishing  the  conflagration  haz- 
ard. 

Fourth. — Advising  members  in  the  placing 
of  insurance. 

Fifth. — Examining  policies   of    insurance. 

Sixth. — Advising  in  matters  of  disagreement 
between  companies,  agents  and  assured. 

SevciitJi. — Assisting  in  adjustment  of  losses. 

Believing  that  a  full  knowledge  of  the  causes 
of  fires  will  tend  to  reduce  their  numlier  and 


the  losses  incident  thereto  and  that  this  will 
result  in  the  reduction  of  fire  insurance  pre- 
miums, the  Association  will  have  the  following 
pursuits : 

First. — It  will  establish  an  Association  Bu- 
reau wherein  will  be  kept  a  complete  record 
of  all  fires  in  the  city,  their  causes  and  losses. 
It  will  act  as  statistician  and  actuary. 

Second. — The  Bureau  will  make  regular  in- 
spections for  the  purpose  of  better  protection 
and  of  decreasing  premium  charges,  advo- 
cating among  other  things  the  installation  of 
sprinkling  systems. 

Third. — The  Bureau  will  study  methods  of 
safe  building  construction  and  will  advise  its 
members  along  those  lines. 

Fourth. — The  Bureau  will  study  the  matter 
of  handling  and  storing  explosives,  volatile 
oils  and  other  inflammable  substances,  and  will 
establish  rules  with  reference  to  the  same. 

Fifth. — The  Association  will  study  the  meth- 
ods pursued  by  the  different  fire  insurance 
agents  in  the  city,  and  will  advise  its  mem- 
bers as  to  the  fairness  of  the  same,  and  will 
seek  to  obtain  for  its  members  the  lowest 
premiums  in  the  best  companies. 

Sixth. — The  Bureau  will  examine  all  fire  in- 
surance policies  of  its  members,  and  will  do 
this  before  the  fire  instead  of  after.  It  will 
likewise,  at  the  request  of  a  member,  examine 
the  policies  of  any  persons,  firms  or  corpora- 
tions who  may  be  indebted  to  the  members 
and  whose  credit  may  depend  upon  safe  and 
substantial  fire   insurance. 

Seventh. — In  matters  of  fire  insurance  in- 
volving the  municipality  the  Bureau  will  act 
in  the  capacity  of  an  adviser,  its  advice  to  be 
based  upon  facts  ascertained  by  the  Associa- 
tion in  the  course  of  its  regular  pursuits. 

Eighth — In  the  event  of  a  loss  to  any  of  its 
members,  it  will,  upon  request  of  such  member, 
act  as  its  representative  in  the  matter  of  the 
adjustment  of   the  loss. 


Prevention  of  Accidents  and  Fires  Through 
Proper  Storage  Facilities  for  Volatiles 

By  B.   F.   Geyer 


On  account  of  the  multitude  of  accidents, 
disastrous  fires  and  deaths  due  to  the  care- 
less or  improper  handling  of  gasolene,  it 
seems  that  some  action  should  be  taken  at 
least  to  apprise  the  public  of  the  danger 
from  this  source.  In  most  cases  this  care- 
lessness is  the  result  of  ignorance.  Few 
people  realize  the  tremendous  explosive 
power  of  gasolene.  It  has  been  demon- 
strated   by    scientists    that    the    explosive 


powder  of  gasolene  vapor,  when  mixed  in 
certain  proportions  with  air,  is  many  times 
more  deadly  than  dynamite.  The  consump- 
tion of  gasolene  due  to  the  use  of  auto- 
mobiles has  very  materially  increased  the 
loss  and  damage  due  to  fires  and  explosions 
from  this  source. 

The  larger  of  the  accompanying  illustra- 
tions shows  A.  F.  Holden's  garage,  Cleve- 
land, Ohio.    Late  in  the  afternoon  Mr.  Hoi- 
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den's  chauffeur  was  cleaning  one  of  his  cars 
with  gasolene,  using  an  electric  drop  light. 
An  uninsulated  portion  of  the  electric  wire 
came  in  contact  with  the  brass  edge  of  the 
running  board,  making  a  short  circuit,  and 
caused  a  gasolene  explosion.  The  fire 
spread  rapidly,  and  before  the  chauffeur 
could  rescue  his  daughter  the  garage  was 
completely  enveloped  in  flames,  resulting  in 
the  entire  destruction  of  the  building  and 
the  death  of  his  daughter.  One  of  the  au- 
tomobile reservoirs  containing  12  gallons  of 
gasolene  exploded,  hurling  the  tank  about 
400  feet.  Within  15  feet  of  this  explosion 
there  was  an  underground  tank  containing 
200  gallons  of  gasolene,  which  was  in  no 
way  affected  by  the  fire.  The  terrific  re- 
sults, if  the  large  storage  tank  for  gasolene 
had  not  been  properly  installed  according 
to  the  latest  approved  methods,  can  easily 
be  imagined. 

The  smaller  cut  is  reproduced  from  a 
photograph  of  the  Pacific  Garage,  Long 
Beach,  Cal.  The  destruction  by  fire  of  this 
public  garage  entailed  a  financial  loss  of 
$39,000.  The  origin  of  the  fire  is  unknown, 
but  it  is  believed  to  have  been  due  to  spon- 
taneous combustion.  This  shows  a  modern 
type  of  gasolene  pump  in  the  foreground, 
which  withstood  the  intense  heat  with  very 
little  damage.  This  pump  was  attached  to 
an  underground  tank  containing  250  gal- 
lons of  gasolene,  which  was  later  pumped 
out.  On  account  of  the  location  of  this 
garage,   if   the   gasolene   had   exploded,    it 


RUINS    OF    PACIFIC    GARAGE 

would  have  cost  probably  many  hundred 
thousand  dollars. 

These  two  concrete  examples  indicate  the 
prime  necessity  of  proper  precautions  in 
methods  of  handling  gasolene.  Proper 
storage  for  gasolene  will  not  always  pre- 
vent fire,  because  it  may  be  started  from 
some  other  cause,  but  it  will  always  reduce 
the  loss  to  a  minimum. 

In  the  bettering  of  sanitary  conditions 
and  securing  the  passage  of  ordinances  for 
other  municipal  improvements  much  excel- 
lent work  has  been  done  by  various  com- 
mercial and  civic  organizations,  in  coopera- 
tion with  municipal  officials  and  boards  of 
health.  That  much  good  could  be  accom- 
phshcd   by   adopting   some    such    means   to 


(Courtesy  of  S.  F.  Bowser  &  Co.,  Inc.) 

RUINS  OF  GARAGE  IN  CI  EVELAND 
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educate  the  citizens  in  regard  to  the  use  and 
care  of  gasolene  seems  evident.  The  im- 
mense losses  in  life  and  property  which  re- 
sult annually  through  the  careless  use  of 
gasolene,  not  only  warrant,  but  demand, 
the  adoption  of  efficient  protective  meas- 
ures. 

The  Red  Cross  Society  has  used  placards 
calling  attention  to  certain  things  that 
should  be  avoided  in  order  to  prevent  acci- 
dents. It  seems  that  some  such  method 
might  be  used  as  a  means  for  educating  the 
people  in  the  proper  use  and  handling  of 
gasolene.  Every  municipal  department 
should  be  vitally  interested  in  this  proposi- 
tion. If  the  people  could  be  brought  to 
realize  the  terrific  danger  of  gasolene,  and 
educated  to  handle  and  use  it  so  as  to  mini- 
mize its  danger,  it  would  curtail  the  work 
in  at  least  three  city  departments — the 
police,  fire  and  safety  departments.  It  is 
gratifying  to  know  that  precautionary 
measures  have  been  adopted  by  some  cities, 
and  indications  are  that  this  action  will  be- 
come general. 

The  following  list  of  "Don'ts,"  if  known 
generally  and  observed,  will  help  materially 
in  eliminating  the  danger  from   gasolene. 


Municipal  officials  and  fire  marshals  might 
well  have  these  "Don'ts"  printed  in  the 
form  of  a  card  or  circular  for  general  dis- 
tribution in  their  respective  communities. 
(It  should  be  remembered  that  benzine, 
gasolene  or  naphtha  all  possess  the  same 
properties,  and  what,  in  a  general  way,  is 
true  of  one  is  true  of  all.) 


Don't  store  gasolene  above  ground. 

Don't  use  gasolene  where  there  is 
an  open  fire. 

Don't  permit  gasolene  containers 
(full  or  empty)  in  the  building. 

Don't  keep  gasolene  in  a  glass  con- 
tainer, as  it  is  subject  to  easy  break- 
age. 

Don't  allow  children  to  use  or  med- 
dle with  gasolene. 

Don't  drain  gasolene  containers  into 
sewers  or  low  places. 

Don't  expose  gasolene  at  any  time, 
under  any  conditions,  or  for  any  pur- 
pose, in  a  room  where  there  is  an  open 
fire. 


FIFTY  HORSEPOWER  RAMBLER  COMBINATION   TRUCK  OF  AURORA,  ILL.,  FIRE  DEPARTMENT. 
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A  Clean  Road  Oil  I 

Will  please  your  most  particular  citizens 

TASSCOIL 

The  Perfect  Dust  Layer  ► 

Stainless        Odorless        Water-White 

Can    be   applied    from   an   ordinary   street  sprinkling    cart 

Send  for  our  New  Pamphlet 

Sole  Manufacturers 

The  Alden  Speare's  Sons   Company 

<    Boston  New  York  Chicago 


ASPHALTOILENE 


1 

i  A  Liquid  Bitumen 

<  for 


-4 


Macadam,  Gravel  or  Dirt   Roads 


Send  for  Illustrated  Booklet 


The   Alden   Speare's   Sons  Company 

Boston  New  York  Chicago 

Sole  Selling  Agents  for 

Good  Roads  Improvement  Co.,  Cincinnati,  O. 

IvttvvtttvvvvvvttvvvvttttttvttvvtvttttttvttvtttvtttttttttttvtttI 
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Illuminating  engineers,  commercial  and  civic  organizations,  manufacturers  and  others 
having  valuable  information  on  street  lighting  are  invited  to  submit  photographs  and  data  for 
possible  use  in  this  department. 

Lighting  Standards  on  the  Lake  Shore  Drive, 

Chicago 

By  Myron  H.   West 


The  night  view  of  the  Lake  Shore  Drive 
in  Chicago,  shown  on  the  cover  of  this 
issue  of  The  American  City,  and  the  day 
view  as  illustrated  on  this  page,  give  an 
excellent  idea  of  the  system  of  lighting 
developed  by  the  writer  while  General  Su- 
perintendent and  Secretary  of  the  Lincoln 
Park   System. 


The  electroliers  are  <oi  reinforced  con- 
crete, cast  in  one  piece,  including  the  base. 
They  are  made  in  cast  steel  forms,  and  are 
molded  in  such  a  manner  as  to  form  a  solid 
bond  between  the  outer  surface  and  the 
core.  This  prevents  the  scaling  or  cracking 
of  the  surface,  which  is  made  of  a  special 
mixture   of   white   cement  and   of   mineral 
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LOCUST    STREET.    CINCINNATI.    OHIO 

An   Ideal   Road   Surface 

Clean— Dustless— Economical 

that  is  the  demonstrated  result  from  the  use  of  Solvay  Granulated 
Calcium  Chloride  as  a  road  binder — after  two  years  of  most  rigid  tests 
on  many  kinds  of  roads.  The  surface  is  not  discolored  nor  sticky, 
and  wonderfully  resists  the  wear  of  traffic. 

Granulated 
Calcium  Chloride 

is  applied  dry  and  absorbs  moisture  on  exposure  to  the  air.  h  works  into  the  body  of 
the  road  and  aids  the  natural  cementing  of  the  soil  and  rock,  causing  it  to  pack  firmly. 

Two  applications  a  season  will  keep  a  road  surface  in  excellent  condition  the 
year  'round.  Roads  treated  with  Calcium  Chloride  do  not  sweat,  rot  or  ravel 
and  need  no  top  dressing. 

The  low  cost  of  maintenance  is  also  an  important  feature — the  application  of  the 
chemical  requires  no  skilled  labor,  nor  expensive  apparatus.  We  shall  be  pleased 
to  demonstrate  its  extreme  practicability  and  economy  as  a  road  binder. 

ILLUSTRATED  ROAD  BOOK  WILL  BE  SENT  ON  REQUEST 

The   Solvay  Process  Co.,    Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


SOLVAY 
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aggregate  in  order  to  give  the  proper  color 
tone.  The  aggregate  used  is  of  dark  red 
Wisconsin  granite,  crushed  to  y^  inch  di- 
ameter, supplemented  with  a  small  amount 
of  mica,  waterproofed.  The  post  is  fin- 
ished by  washing  it  with  muriatic  acid, 
which  eats  away  the  cement,  leaving  a 
clean  aggregate,  forming  a  surface  closely 
resembling  tooled  granite. 

The  post  is  surmounted  by  a  cast  bronze 
grill  and  globe-holder,  supporting  the  lamp 
and  a  20-inch  globe,  which  shuts  out  from 
view  the  mechanism  of  the  lamp.  At  street 
intersections  street  signs  are  arranged  by 
attaching  3-inch  bronze  letters  to  the  post 
so  as  to  form  the  names  vertically. 

In  this  installation  the  posts  are  placed 
100  feet  apart  in  parallel,  and  give  the 
street  an  exceedingly  dignified  and  beauti- 


ful setting.  Ampelopsis  and  clematis  vines 
are  trained  on  the  posts  and,  when  mature, 
give  a  very  delightful  effect  to  the  parkway. 
In  this  particular  case,  the  light  is  furnished 
by  a  1,500  candle-power  arc  lamp  especially 
arranged  in  a  frame  for  the  purpose.  In 
other  installations  where  the  same  post  is 
used,  the  later  models  have  the  tungsten 
filament  lamp,  and  are  arranged  both  in 
series  and  multiple  circuits. 

The  design  is  the  result  of  a  contest  in 
the  Chicago  Architectural  Club,  and  was 
made  by  Mr.  John  Hamilton.  The  writer 
had  previously  experimented  for  several 
years  on  methods  of  surfacing  to  produce 
desired  effects,  and  believes  that  this  post 
represents  an  unusually  successful  light  for 
parks  and  suburban  streets  as  well  as  for 
city  boulevards. 


Progress  in  Abilene,  Tex. 


Well-paved  streets  and  an  ornamental 
lighting  system  are  among  the  many  indica- 
tions of  progress  shown  by  Abilene,  Texas, 
under  its  present  commission  form  of  gov- 
ernment. The  dirt  streets  which  were 
formerly  found  throughout  the  city  have 
given  way  to  Bitulithic  paving  in  the  busi- 


ness district.  So  satisfactory  have  these 
paved  business  thoroughfares  proved  that 
the  residential  districts  of  the  city  are  now 
clamoring  for  macadam  streets,  and  some 
paving  has  already  been  done  in  these  sec- 
tions. 
At  the  same  time  that  the  new  pavements 


INSTALLING    THE    NEW    LIGHTING    SYSTEM, 

PREPARATORY   TO    PAVING— ABILENE, 

TEXAS 


THE    SAME    CORNER    AFTER    PAVING    AND 

INSTALLING   ORNAMENTAL   LIGHTING 

SYSTEM 
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A  Public-Spirited  Gift 

which  will  be  appreciated  by  more  people  and  to  a  greater  degree,  perhaps, 
than  almost  any  other  benefaction  is 

The  Lansing  Sanitary  Fountain 

which  permits  everyone  to  drink  with  equal  ease,  as  no 
stooping  is  necessary.  The  bubblers  are  attached  to  flex- 
ible tubes  so  that  they  may  be  raised  to  the  height  of  the 
lips,  while  with  all  other  fountains  the  Hps  must  be  brought 
to  the  position  of  the  bubbler.  The  "Lansing"  enables 
every  one  to  drink  in  an  easy  and  natural  position,  yet 
with  every  sanitary  precaution.  The  artistic  design  of  this 
fountain  renders  it  an  ornament  to  any  park  or  city  street. 


Here  is  an  opportunity  for  some  cit- 
izen or  organization  in  each  city  or 
town  to  make  a  gift  to  the  community 
which  will  be  more  appropriate  and 
productive  of  more  real  public  satis- 
faction and  appreciation  than  any- 
thing else  which  could  be  thought  of. 

If  you  are  a  public-spirited  citizen, 
a  member  of  some  local  improvement 
organization,  or  an  official  having  to 
do  with  the  pubhc  welfare— let  us 
have  your  address  so  we  can  send  you 
our  catalogue,  which  illustrates  and 
describes  this  most  modern,  conveni- 
ent and  sanitary  fountain — the  only 
one  you  will  consider  after  you  have 
once  looked  into  the  matter. 

The  Gier  &  Dail  Mig.  Co. 

100  Grand  Street 
LANSING  MICHIGAN 

Salesmen  Wanted  for  Ei?ety  State 

23  When  writing  to  Advertisers  please  mention  The  Auekicam  City. 
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Conventions  and 

Exhibitions 


TYPE  OF  ORNAMENTAL  LIGHTING  STANDARD 
USED    IN    ABILENE    BUSINESS    DISTRICT 

were  laid  the  city  had  the  foresight  to  place 
the  electric-light  wires  underground,  sub- 
stituting for  the  former  ugly  poles  the  mod- 
ern ornamental  system  here  illustrated. 
The  standards  used  are  the  product  of  the 
George  Cutter  Company,  of  South  Bend, 
Ind.  They  are  equipped  with  6o-candle 
power,  75-watt  Mazda  lamps,  with  12-inch 
opalescent  ball  shade  globes.  The  telephone 
companies  of  Abilene  fell  into  line  at  the 
same  time,  and  have  expended  about  $50,- 
000  for  installing  an  underground  cable  sys- 
tem covering  the  entire  business  area  of  the 
citv. 

The  General  Electric  Rezneiu  for  April,  1912, 
contains  a  handsomely  illustrated  article  by 
C.  A.  B.  Halvorson  on  the  recently  installed 
ornamental  luminous  arc  lighting  at  New 
Haven.  A  detailed  account  of  the  method  of 
setting  up  and  wiring  the  lamps  is  given. 


A  National  Chamber  of  Commerce 

Acting  under  instructions  from  President 
Taft,  there  was  issued,  on  March  2,  by 
Charles  Nagel,  Secretary  of  Commerce  and 
Labor,  a  call  for  a  conference  of  delegates 
from  organizations  which  are  engaged  in 
the  promotion  and  development  of  com- 
merce and  industry  in  their  respective  dis- 
tricts. The  purpose  of  this  conference, 
which  is  to  be  held  at  Washington  on  April 
22,  is  to  consider  the  formation  of  a  "cen- 
tral organization  in  touch  with  the  associa- 
tions and  chambers  of  commerce  through- 
out the  country,  and  able  to  keep  purely 
American  interests  closely  in  touch  with 
commercial  affairs." 

That  this  movement  for  a  National 
Chamber  of  Commerce  is  meeting  with  the 
hearty  cooperation  of  the  American  Asso- 
ciation of  Commercial  Executives  is  indi- 
cated by  a  circular  letter  issued  by  Presi- 
dent Lucius  E.  Wilson,  under  date  of 
March  20,  in  which  every  member  is  urged 
to  see  that  his  local  organization  sends 
delegates  to  the  Washington  meeting. 

The  letter  outlines  the  results  which 
could  be  achieved  by  a  National  Chamber 
of  Commerce  as  follows : 

It  could  bring  to  the  attention  of  American 
business  men  a  large  amount  of  work  now  be- 
ing done  by  the  federal  government,  which  is 
of  value  to  commerce  and  industry,  but  which 
is  generally  unknown  and  is  utilized  only  by  a 
few  of  the  largest  corporations. 

It  could  initiate  plans  for  governmental  ac- 
tivity in  the  promotion  of  foreign  commerce 
and  the  development  of  domestic  trade.  The 
constructive  work  accomplished  by  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  through  its  coopera- 
tion with  American  farmers,  is  typical  of  the 
possibilities   in  the  field  of  commerce. 

It  could  furnish  Congress  and  Federal  Gov- 
ernment with  representative  information  con- 
cerning business  needs. 

It  could  provide  a  complete  system  for  the 
distribution  of  business  intelligence  compiled 
by  the  Federal  Department. 

It  could  bring  friendly  cooperation  between 
city  promotion  organizations  throughout  the 
country  and  lead  to  a  profitable  exchange  of 
ideas  and  experiences  between  them. 

It  would  provide  an  arena  for  the  discus- 
sion of  business  problems  by  business  men. 
Business  questions  could  thus  be  given  public 
consideration  without  being  made  political  is- 
sues. To-day,  the  development  of  commerce 
cannot  obtain  a  nation-wide  hearing  untainted 
by  the  prejudices  of  a  political  issue. 
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Mr.  City  Official: 

Are  you  aware  of  the  fact  that  the  most  telling 
Campaign  you  can  possibly  make  for  re-election,  is  the  record 
you  have  made  during  the  tenure  of  your  Official  Term  ? 
Progressive  people  admire  a  progressive  official. 

PROGRESSIVENESS    IS   THE   KEYNOTE    OF   OUR    TIME 

There  was  a  time  when  people  carried  a  Tin  Lantern 
perforated  full  of  holes  with  a  Tallow  Candle  burning  inside, 
to  light  their  pathway.  This  gave  way  in  Cities  to  gas  or 
gasoline  lamp  posts,  placed  at  Street  Crossings,  and  this  was 

PROGRESS 

Then  came  the  Electric  Arc  Lamps  suspended  in  mid 
air,  placed  long  distances  apart,  blinding  you  with  its  splut- 
tering as  you  approached,  then  blinding  you  more  as  you 
passed  into  the  dark  spaces  between  lamps,  and  even  though 
50  per  cent,  of  its  efficiency  was  sent  up  toward  Heaven,  it  was 

MORE  PROGRESS 


Mr.  Mayor  or  Mr.  Councilman : 

//  you  wish  to  ingratiate   yourself 
forever  with  your  citizens  write 

The  Sterling  Electric  Lamp  Works 

of  General  Electric  Co. 
WARREN,  OHIO 


For 


WARREN  BEAUTIFUL" 

and 


FREE  FOR  THE  ASKING 


'FROM  POST  HOLE  TO  LIGHTS  ON' '       Please  mention  American  City 
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Sanitairy  Engineering 

To  the  Editor  of  The  American  City: 

In  replying  to  your  letter  concerning  the 
organization  of  the  Sanitary  Engineering 
Section  of  the  American  Public  Health  As- 
sociation, the  following  may  be  of  some 
service : 

The  meeting  on  January  19,  at  the  build- 
ing of  the  American  Society  of  Civil  En- 
gineers, in  New  York,  was  called  by  a  group 
of  members  of  the  American  Public  Health 
Association  who  are  especially  interested  in 
sanitary  engineering.  A  Section  on  this 
aspect  of  public  health  work  was  there  or- 
ganized, the  same  having  been  authorized 
by  a  previous  vote  of  the  Association. 

A  draft  of  a  constitution  had  been  pre- 
viously prepared,  and,  after  amendment, 
was  finally  adopted. 

The  following  officers  and  members  of 
council  were  elected  for  the  ensuing  year : 

Chairman — Mr.    Rudolph    Hering 
Vice-Chairman — Col.  J.  L.  Ludlow 
Secretary — Dr.   H.  D.  Pease 
Recorder — Prof.  George  C.  Whipple 

Members  of  Council : 

Mr.  Andrew  J.  Provost,  Jr. 
Mr.  F.  A.  Barbour 
Mr.  Langdon  Pearse 
Mr.  William  Paul  Gerhard 
Mr.  Frederic  H.  Bass 

Qualifications  for  membership  in  the  Sec- 
tion were  agreed  upon  as  follows : 

Sanitary  engineers  in  the  active  practice  of 
their  profession,  and  other  members  of  the 
American  Public  Health  Association  having  or 
having  had  professional  relation  to  the  tech- 
nical aspects  of  sanitary  engineering. 

The  general  scope  of  the  objects  of  the 
Section  may  be  described  as  follows : 

The  promotion  of  a  closer  cooperation  be- 
tween the  medical  and  engineering  professions 
on  all  questions  relating  to  the  furnishing  of 
potable  water  supplies ;  to  the  collection,  re- 
moval and  safe  disposal  of  sewage,  garbage 
and  other  wastes;  to  the  prevention  of  objec- 
tionable pollution  of  water  courses ;  to  the 
preservation  and  establishment  of  healthful  at- 
mospheric and  other  hygienic  conditions 
within  and  adjacent  to  inhabited  districts; 
and  to  the  subjects  of  ventilating,  heating, 
lighting  and  plumbing  of  enclosed  spaces. 

The  Journal  of  the  American  Public 
Health  Association  will  shortly  publish  a 
detailed  statement  of  the  lines  of  activity 
which  the  officers  of  the  Section  believe 
should  be  promoted  by  the  activities  of  the 
Section  members. 

H.  D.  Pease, 
Secretary  of  the  Section. 
New  York,  March  2,  1912. 


The  American  Federation  of  Arts 

The  second  day  (May  10)  of  the  Con- 
vention of  the  American  Federation  of 
Arts,  which  will  be  held  in  the  new  Na- 
tional Museum,  Washington,  D.  C,  offers 
a  morning  program  on  educational  work, 
while  the  afternoon  session  will  be  devoted 
to  civic  art.  The  subjects  and  speakers  at 
these  sessions  are  as  follows: 

Civic  Institutions  for  the  People  of  Our  Large 
Cities. — By  Franklin  W.  Hooper,  Director  Brooklyn 
Institute   of  Arts  and  Sciences. 

The  Establishment  of  .'Xrt  Museums. — By  Edward 
Drummond  Libbey,  President  Toledo  Art  Museum. 

The  Educational  Work  of  the  American  Federation 
of  Art;  Pictorial  Report  of  the  Federation's  Exhi 
bitions  and  Lectures. — By  Leila  Mechlin,  Assistant 
Secretary    American    Federation    of    Arts. 

Art  for  Use:  A  Scheme  for  High  School  Train- 
ing.— By  Dr.  James  Parton  Haney,  Director  Art  in 
the    High    Schools,   New   York. 

Town  Planning. — To  be  announced. 

Civic  Art  in  the  Country. — By_  Richard  B.  Watrous, 
Secretary  American   Civic  Association. 

The  Housing  Problem. — By  Edward  T.  Hartman, 
Secretary  Massachusetts  Civic  League. 

•*•      * 

The  Civic  Conference  in  St.  Louis 

The  Civic  League  and  the  City  Club  of 
St.  Louis  arranged  a  civic  conference  and 
exhibit  for  April  5  and  6,  at  the  rooms  of 
the  City  Club.  The  purpose  of  the  con- 
ference was  to  present  in  three  programs 
and  by  means  of  the  exhibit  the  facts  re- 
garding progress  in  the  improvement  of  St. 
Louis.  The  first  program  was  devoted  to 
advances  in  municipal  efficiency  and  econ- 
omy ;  the  second  to  the  physical  develop- 
ment of  the  city,  with  stereopticon  views. 
At  this  meeting  the  opening  address  on 
"City  Planning"  was  to  be  made  by  George 
E.  Kessler,  landscape  architect,  with  special 
reference  to  St.  Louis.  Streets,  parks  and 
housing  were  also  to  be  discussed. 

At  the  annual  dinner  of  the  Civic  League, 
held  in  connection  with  the  conference,  Mrs. 
Philip  N.  Moore,  President  of  the  General 
Federation  of  Women's  Clubs  and  Chair- 
man of  the  Social  Service  Committee  of  the 
League,  was  to  speak  on  "Women's  Work 
in  Civic  Affairs,"  and  Miss  Jane  Addams. 
of  Chicago,  on  "The  Unit  Basis  of  Com- 
munity Progress."  Other  addresses  were  to 
be  made  by  Mayor  Kreisman,  Rev.  William 
J.  Williamson,  of  St.  Louis:  Hon.  John  H. 
Gundlach,  President  of  the  City  Council,  as 
well  as  President  Saunders  Norvell  and 
retary  Roger  N.  Baldwin,  of  the  League. 

The  exhibit  was  free,  and  it  was  planned 
to  keep  it  open  for  a  week  following  the 
conference,  with  the  idea  of  popularizing 
both  the  work  of  the  civic  organization  ajid 
of  the  municipal  government. 
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CIve  Your  Boy  a  Start 

Train  him  for  Life's  Battle.  Make  him  healthy, 
strong,  durable  and  self-reliant.  Give  him  something  to 
absorb  his  time  and  attention  at  home.  Make  him  a 
present  of  a 

Medart  Private  Playground  Outfit 

It  is  for  boys  and  girls.  It  keeps  them  off  the  streets  and 
away  from  evil  associates.  This  outfit,  ranging  in  prire 
from  $25.00  to  $100.00,  contains  the  best  that  our  experi- 
ence has  dictated.  Do  not  pass  judgment  now,  but  send 
for  our  Catalog  S,  which  fuUv  illustrates  and  explains  the 
MEDART  SYSTEM.    SEND  TODAY. 

FRED  MEDART  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 

3502   DE  KALB  STREET 

ST.  LOUIS,   MO. 


MIXERS 


For  P  last  e  r, 
Cement  and  All 
Dry  Materials  and 
for  Mixing  Con- 
crete for  Building 
Blocks.     ^     ^    ^^ 


W.  D.  DUNNING 

Water  Street,  Syracuse,  N.Y. 


>^1P    •* 


npHE  lighting 
-*■  of  all  your 
streets  with  the 
most  appropriate 
lighting  and  poles 
is  of  importance 
to  you. 

Can  our  engi- 
neers  help    you? 

We  manufacture 
poles  for  all  types 
of  lighting. 

Ornamental 
Lighting   Pole 

CO. 

22  BAHERY  PLACE 
NEW  YORK  CITY 


Capital  and 

Surplus 

$2,800,000. 


COLUMBIA 

TRUST 

COMPANY 


135 
Broadway 
New  York 


SAFETY  IS  THE  FIRST  REQUISITE 
IN  THE  ISSUE  OF 

Municipal  Bonds 

We  render  to  municipalities  a  definite 
and  valuable  service  in  that  we  do  not 
confine  our  action  to  certifying  bonds 
prepared  by  some  lithographer  or  en- 
graver, who  may  or  may  not  be  respon- 
sible, but  keep  every  detail  of  the  prep- 
aration of  the  bonds  under  our  own  con- 
trol, and  when  the  bonds  have  been 
prepared  keep  the  engravings  in  our  fire- 
proof vaults  ready  for  use  whenever  the 
municipality  shall  again  issue  bonds. 

Address,  Park  Terrell,  Manager, 

Municipal  Department. 
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Brick  and  Clay  Products  Exposition 

The  first  annual  exhibit  of  the  manufac- 
turers of  brick  and  clay  products  was  held 
at  the  Coliseum,  Chicago,  March  7-12.  The 
features  of  the  exhibit  of  special  interest  to 
public  officials  and  those  interested  in  muni- 
cipal improvements  were  the  exhibitions  of 
brick-paved  streets,  sewer  pipe,  sewage  dis- 
posal devices,  etc. 

The  exhibit  of  the  National  Paving  Brick 
Manufacturers'  Association,  in  charge  of 
W.  P.  Blair,  Secretary,  and  H.  H.  Mac- 
donald.  Assistant  Secretary,  was  complete 
enough  to  afford  any  visitor  a  thorough 
education  in  the  proper  methods  of  con- 
structing brick  paving,  and  the  actual  ap- 
pearance of  a  model  brick  street  con- 
structed in  accordance  with  the  No.  i  speci- 
fications of  the  Association.  In  addition  to 
life-size  sections  of  brick  paving,  and  inter- 
esting models  on  a  smaller  scale,  the  exhibit 
was  made  more  instructive  by  handsome 
photographs  of  mammoth  size,  showing 
city  streets  and  country  roads  laid  with 
paving  brick. 

The  exhibit  of  the  Dunn  Wire-Cut  Lug 
Brick  Company,  of  Conneaut,  Ohio,  was  in 
charge  of  F.  B.  Dunn,  Secretary  of  the 
C>ompany,  and  included  samples  of  wire- 
cut  lug  blocks  made  by  various  factories, 
and  photographs  of  streets  laid  with  this 
form  of  paving  block. 

Another  exhibit  along  the  line  of  muni- 
cipal work  was  that  of  the  Clay  Products 
Publicity  Bureau,  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  in 
charge  "of  G.  H.  Tefft,  Secretary.  Sewer 
pipe  was  exhibited  in  all  diameters  from 
the  smallest  size  to  sections  large  enough 
for  a  man  to  walk  through.  Models  show- 
ing culverts  and  drain  tile  systems  were 
also  exhibited  in  very  practical  fashion. 

Other  exhibits  of  particular  interest  to 
municipal  authorities  were  those  of  the 
Dahlstrom  Metallic  Door  Company,  James- 


town, N.  Y.  (fireproof  building  materials)  ; 
Pacific  Flush  Tank  Company,  Chicago 
(flush  tanks  for  sewerage  systerris)  ; 
Modern  Iron  Works,  Quincy,  111.  (regu- 
lators for  sewage  flush  tanks). 

•*•     •*• 

Ai'KiL   15. — Washincton,  D.  C. 

National    Conference    of    Commercial 
Organizations,   called   by   Charles   Nagel, 
Secretary    of    Commerce    and    Labor,    by 
order  of  President  Taft. 
May  7-10. — Nashville,'  Tenn. 

Southern  Sociological  Congress  for 
the  Study  of  Social,  Civic  and  Economic 
Problems.  Delegates  from  sixteen 
Southern  States.  J.  E.  McCulloch,  Sec- 
retary, Nashville,  Tenn. 
May  9-1 1. — Washington,  D.  C. 

The    American    Federation    of    Arts. 
Annual  Convention.     F.  D.  Millet,  Sec- 
retary, 1741   New  York  Avenue,  N.  W., 
Washington,  D.  C. 
May  27-29. — Boston,  Mass. 

Fourth  National  Conference  on  City 
Planning.     Flavel  Shurtleflf,  Secretary,  19 
Congress   Street,   Boston. 
June  3-8. — Louisville,  Ky. 

American    Waterworks    Association. 
Annual    Convention.      John    M.    Diven, 
Secretary,  47  State  Street,  Troy,  N.  Y. 
June  9-14. — Seattle,  Wash. 

National  Electric   Light  Association, 
Annual  Meeting.    Thomas  Commerford 
Martin,  Secretary.    29  West  39th  Street, 
New  York  City. 
June  10-12. — Utica,  N.  Y. 

New     York     State     Conference     of 
Mayors.     Annual  Meeting.     Hon.  C.  C. 
Duryee,   President,   Schenectady,  N.  Y. 
June  11-19. — Cleveland,  Ohio. 

National  Probation  Association.     Ar- 
thur W.   Towne,   Secretary,   The   Capitol, 
Albany.  N.  Y. 
June  12-19. — Cleveland,  Ohio. 

National  Conference  of  Charities  and 
Correction.     Alexander  Johnson,  General 
Secretary,  Angola,  Ind. 
June  25-JuLY  5. — San  Francisco,  Cal. 

General  Federation  of  Women's 
Clubs.  Annual  Meeting.  Mrs.  Frank 
Shiek,  Corresponding  Secretary.  Wheat- 
land, Wyn. 


Items  of  Municipal  and  Civic  Progress 


How  the  Commission  Government  Vote  Went 

Since  we  last  noted  the  progress  of  the 
movement,  the  following  cities  have  adopted 
commission  government  charters :  Boise 
City,  Ida. ;  Olaphe,  Kans. ;  Long  Branch 
and  Nutley,  N.  J.;  Rice  Lake  and  Portage, 
Wis.:  Hereford,  Tex.,  and  Madison,  S.  D. 
In  Adrian,  Mich.;  Grand  Island,  Neb.,  and 
Menasha,  Wis.,  the  vote  went  against  com- 
mission government. 


San  Francisco  Votes  $8,800,000  Bond  Issue 

After  a  very  vigorous  campaign,  led  by 
Mayor  James  Rolph  and  his  Board  of  Su- 
pervisors, the  citizens  of  San  Francisco 
approved  a  bond  issue  of  $8,800,000,  at  the 
special  election  held  March  28.  This  favor- 
able vote  makes  possible  the  construction 
by  San  Francisco  of  a  magnificent  new  city 
hall,  and  the  purchase  of  additional  land  for 
a  civic  center  on  which  other  public  build- 
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Death  to 

MICROBES 

The   Latest  and   Best 
Bubble  Fountain  Made 


Inlet  1  -2  in.  I. P.     Can  also  be  furnished  3-4  in.  l.P. 

* '  P 1 1  *•  r\  "  A    Combination    Bubble- 
^  "^Q       Cup    and     Pail-Filler 

No  special  attachment  necessary.  Un- 
screw your  present  faucet  and  screw  "Puro" 
on  —  press  the  Bubble-self-closing  handle 
and  you  have  a  soft,  sparkling  bubble, 
making  it  possible  to  drink  easily  and  nat- 
urally without  touching  lips  or  cheeks. 

To  {ill  a  pail,  press  the  second  handle, 
and  the  full  force  of  stream,  as  on  old  faucet, 
quickly  fills  the  pail. 

Sometimes  it  is  found  necessary  to  use  a 
hose  for  flushing  purposes  —  in  such  cases 
a  hose  nozzle  can  be  supplied  and  readily 
screwed  on  fountain. 

Being  self-closing,  allows  no  waste  of 
water. 

Positively  the  most  Sanitary  cup  on  the 
market.  Made  of  red  metal ;  nickel-plated ; 
very  heavy  pattern ;  not  alone  Germ,  but 
Pool-proof;  no  delicate  parts  to  get  out  of 
order  —  lasts  a  lifetime. 

MANUFACTURED  EXCLUSIVELY  BY 

Puro   Sanitary    Drinking   Fountain 
Company     -  -     Haydenville,  Mass. 


a  class  [^of    work    accom- 
plished by   no   other  men 

— they  save  trees. 

Don't  let  any  man  touch 
your    trees,    unless      his 
credentials     prove      him 
an    expert.      All    gradu- 
ates   from    the    "  Davey 
nstitute    of    Tree    Sur- 
gery "    carry    such    cre- 
dentials— they  are    em- 
ployed   by     the    Davey 
Tree    Expert   Company. 

We  Never  Let  Good  Men  Go 
If    you    own     a    home 
with    trees    write     for 
our    book    containing 
the     story      of      John 
Davey,     Father     of 
Tree      Surgery — what 
lie  accomplished — the 
institute    he   founded 
and  how  Davey  Tree 
Experts  are  saving 
irees  and  money 
for  prop  erty 
owners.  31en- 
tion  the  num- 
ber   of    trees 
you  own  and 
their   species. 
Write   today  for 
the  book,  because 
"  Procrastination 
is    the    Thief    of 
Trees." 

The    Davey  Tree  Expert  Co.,  Inc. 

385  Filbert  Street  Kent,  Ohio 

Branch  Offices:    New  York,  N.  T.,  Chicago,  111. 
Canadian  Address:  630  Conf.  Life  Bldg.,  Toronto,  Ont. 

REPRESENTATIVES  AVAILABLE  EVERYWHERE. 
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ings  will  be  erected  in  future.  One  struc- 
ture, to  be  built  on  this  land  in  the  very- 
near  future  is  a  public  auditorium,  which 
the  Panama-Pacific  Exposition  Company 
has  offered  to  furnish  in  consideration  of 
the  city's  providing  the  necessary  land. 

An  interesting  feature  of  the  election  is 
the  fact  that  at  it  women  voted  for  the  first 
time  in  San  hVancisco.  Some  10,000  of 
them  went  to  the  polls,  and  in  many  parts 
of  the  city  women  also  served  on  the  elec- 
tion boards.  It  is  reported  that  90  per  cent 
of  the  registered  women  voted,  while  less 
than  50  per  cent  of  the  men  went  to  the 
polls. 

The  High  Cost  of  Living 

Dr.  J.  T.  Holdsworth,  Dean  of  Economics 
at  the  University  of  Pittsburgh,  has  re- 
cently spent  about  five  months  making  an 
economic  survey  in  behalf  of  Pittsburgh 
and  at  the  city's  expense.  His  report  is  be- 
ing published  in  weekly  installments.  His 
study  of  market  facilities  in  various  cities 
is  profitable  and  interesting,  and  we  hope 
to  refer  to  it  more  in  detail  in  a  later  issue. 

•*•     •*• 
A  Big  Sewage  Testing  Plant 

The  City  Council  of  Cleveland  has  made 
an  appropriation  of  $20,000  for  a  sewage 
testing  station,  at  which  it  is  hoped  to  begin 
experiments  on  clarification  by  screens  and 
and  tanks  and  on  sludge  disposal  early  this 
summer,  treating  1,000,000  gallons  of  sew- 
age a  day.  The  men  particularly  connected 
with  this  undertaking  are  W.  J.  Springborn, 
Director  of  the  Department  of  Public  Ser- 
vice; Robert  Hoffman,  Chief  Engineer  of 
the  Department's  Division  of  Engineering; 
and  R.  Winthrop  Pratt,  special  engineer 
on  sewage  disposal  at  Cleveland. 
4,     4. 

An  Honorable  Demise 

Now  that  the  various  activities  which  it 
helped  to  start  are  well  in  motion,  Bos- 
ton— 1915  has  deemed  itself  superfluous  as 
an  expensive  clearing-house,  and  has  dis- 
solved. Among  the  many  improvements 
accomplished  by  the  numerous  organiza- 
tions brought  together  in  this  movement  are 
the  following: 

A  safe  and  sane  Fourth  of  July,  popular- 
izing the  idea  of  an  improved  Charles  River 
Basin;  a  thorough  investigation  of  tene- 
ment house  conditions ;  the  founding  of  the 
Public  Playground  League,  pledged  to  take 


over  the  matter  of  playgrounds;  the  appoint- 
ment, by  Governor  Foss,  of  the  Metropoli- 
tan Plan  Commission,  which  presented  to 
the  legislature  a  great  improvement  plan 
for  Boston ;  and  the  securing  of  appropria- 
tions for  new  convenience  stations. 

Boston — 191 5  has  also  put  through  a 
"Civic  Advance  Campaign"  in  Greater 
Boston,  and  has  published  New  Boston,  a 
monthly  record  of  civic  progress.  In  a  life 
of  less  than  three  years  this  remarkable 
movement  has,  by  suggestion,  active  coop- 
eration, literature,  lectures  and  pageants, 
made  a  good  record  of  achievements. 

+     * 
City  Planning  in  New  Haven 

In  a  recent  number  of  the  New  Haven 
Register  Mr.  George  Dudley  Seymour,  Sec- 
retary of  the  New  Haven  City  Improve- 
ment Committee,  proposed  a  city  plan  com- 
mission for  his  city.  The  idea  has  met  with 
extended  favor  on  the  part  of  high  officials 
and  prominent  citizens,  and  it  is  thought 
likely  that  a  bill  will  be  introduced  at  the 
next  session  of  the  legislature  for  the 
amendment  of  the  New  Haven  charter  to 
provide  for  such  a  commission. 

Mr.  Seymour  shows  the  great  need  of  a 
capable,  authoritative  body  which  shall 
claim  the  confidence  and  support  of  the 
citizens  in  such  an  important  matter  as  the 
question  of  an  approach  from  the  new  rail- 
way station.  He  deprecates  any  piecemeal 
plan  as  illogical  and  expensive.  The  alder- 
men have  passed  a  resolution  providing  for 
a  committee  to  take  up  the  matter  of  an 
approach,  and  Mr.  Seymour  suggests  that 
the  various  civic  and  commercial  bodies  in 
New  Haven  unite  to  back  up  the  new  al- 
dermanic  committee  in  its  work  by  con- 
ferring with  it  through  delegates  at  its 
meetings. 

4.     4. 

A  New  Park  for  Laporte 

Laporte,  Ind.,  will  soon  possess  a  very 
complete  park  by  reason  of  a  bequest  of 
Mr.  Herman  Fox.  The  tract  has  been 
planned  and  will  be  built  by  the  American 
Park  Builders  of  Chicago,  and  will  be  com- 
plete in  every  detail,  including  comfort  sta- 
tions, well-distributed  drinking  fountains, 
an  elaborate  lighting  system,  a  bathing 
beach  and  a  casino. 

The  park  comprises  about  thirteen  acres, 
occupying  for  the  most  part  a  high  undulat- 
ing   territory  covered    with    a    magnificent 
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Greatest  Labor  Savers  For 
Lawn  Culture  Ever  Made 

ColdwelFs 
Motor  Lawn  Mower 

has  proven  to  be  the  most  economical  and  best  mower  for  lawns,  being  in  every  way  superior 
^o  any  machines  ever  put  on  the  market  for  this  work.  They  are  simple  in  construction, 
powerful  and  strongly  built,  the  high  speed  of  the  revolving  cutters  and  the  heavy  weight 
of  the  rollers  make  them  all  that  can  be  desired  for  the  finest  cutting  and  rolling  of  the 
awn,  while  the  highpower  motor  enables  them  to  cut  at  most  any  grade  that  can  be  found 
on  a  lawn.  We  guarantee  that  these  machines  will  do  the  work  of  three  horse  mowers  at 
very  little  more  than  the  cost  of  operating  one. 

COLDWELL  LAWN  MOWER  COMPANY 

PHILADELPHIA  NEW  BURGH,  N.  Y.  CHICAGO 


We  also  make  the  best  horse-drawn  lawn    mowers  on  the  market.      Send 
for  our  catalogue  describing  both  motor-driven  and  horse-drawn  machines. 

iS7  W'licn   writing  to   Advcitiscis,   jtlcase   mention   TiiK  Amekican    City. 
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native  growth  of  oak.  The  land  slopes  to 
the  shore  of  Clear  Lake,  from  which  a  com- 
prehensive view  of  Laporte  may  be  had. 
Two  islands  will  be  built  by  dredging,  and 
a  large  water  court  with  flanking  piers  will 
be  formed,  the  court  being  graded  and 
sanded  for  bathing  purposes. 

The  bath  house  and  casino  will  be  in  the 
form  of  a  pergola,  part  of  which  will  bear 
a  concealed  roof.  The  main  parkway  and 
walks  will  approach  through  a  dignified 
entrance  of  granite  and  iron,  banked  with 
heavy  plantings.  There  is  a  wonderfully 
formed  natural  amphitheatre,  the  slopes  of 
which  are  covered  with  great  oak  trees, 
and  athletic  sports,  including  base-ball  and 
tennis,  will  be  provided  for  on  the  grassed 
surface  of  the  large  meadow. 
4.     4. 

European  Civic  Tour 

Since  the  last  issue  of  this  magazine  went 
to  press  the  booklet  descriptive  of  the  Eu- 
ropean Civic  Tour  of  the  International 
Civic  Bureau  has  appeared.  The  booklet  is 
intrinsically  valuable,  for  it  not  only  gives 
a  detailed  description  of  those  things 
throughout  Europe  most  worth  seeing  in  a 
civic  way,  but  it  also  presents  under  the 
title  of  "European  Leadership"  the  names 
and  titles  of  some  seventy-five  of  the  men 
and  women  who  are  chiefly  responsible  for 
Europe's  civic  and  social  advance. 

These  people  are  most  of  them  city  or 
state  officials.  They  have  many  demands 
on  their  time,  so  it  is  only  fair  to  them  that 
this  American  group  should  be  representa- 
tive of  all  that  is  sincere  and  earnest  in 
trying  to  better  civic  and  social  conditions 
here. 

The  itinerary  is  comprehensive  and 
varied,  it  being  chosen  to  present  the  best 
examples  of  each  phase  of  the  subject. 

Starting  in  Liverpool,  where  it  takes  in 
the  special  international  Town  Planning 
Exhibition  arranged  by  the  British  School 
of  Civic  Design,  it  passes  through  the 
model  village  of  Port  Sunlight,  through 
Chester,  to  Manchester,  with  its  world- 
famous  dock  development.  Then  a  glorious 
two  or  three  days  are  spent  in  Sherwood 
Forest  and  the  Derbyshire  Peak  district, 
where  some  of  England's  most  beautiful 
private  estates  will  be  visited.    Then  comes 


Oxford  and  a  trip  down  the  Thames  to 
London,  or  a  digression  to  Bournville  may 
be  taken  instead. 

London  is  abounding  in  interesting 
things,  of  which  not  the  least  worth  while 
is  the  trip  out  to  Garden  City  and  to  Hamp- 
stead,  the  glowing  vindication  of  the  Gar- 
den Suburb  idea. 

Next  comes  Paris  with  all  its  wealth  of 
beauty  and  food  for  study.  The  worthy 
matter  will  be  seen  under  the  best  of  aus- 
pices. 

Then  comes  Brussels,  with  its  interesting 
labor  movements.  This  is  followed  by  a 
trip  to  the  Peace  Palace  of  The  Hague,  and 
the  famous  watering  place  at  Scheveningen. 

Next  comes  Amsterdam,  followed  by  a 
special  sailing  trip  on  the  Zuider  Zee. 

The  tour  then  passes  into  Germany, 
stopping  first  at  Diisseldorf,  so  famous  for 
its  city  planning.  Cologne  follows,  with  its 
splendid  suburban  developments,  including 
a  side  trip  to  Krupp  workingmen's  colonies. 

A  wonderful  sail  up  the  Rhine  brings  the 
Tour  to  Frankfort,  probably  the  most  pro- 
gressive city  civically  in  Europe. 

A  striking  contrast  follows,  for  next  the 
Tour  drops  down  in  Rothenburg,  the  quaint 
medieval  town  of  Germany.  Then  comes 
Munich,  world-famed  for  art  and  music,  a 
most  beautiful  city. 

A  complete  break  follows,  for  the  Tour 
drops  down  for  a  few  days  into  those  glori- 
ous mountains  of  the  Tyrol  around  Salz- 
burg. 

Recuperated,  the  Tour  proceeds  to  Vi- 
enna, in  many  ways  the  most  charming  city 
of  them  all,  celebrated  among  many  other 
things  for  its  Ringstrasse  and  for  its  muni- 
cipal baths. 

Dresden  and  Karlsbad  come  next,  each 
most  interesting  in  its  way,  and  so  on  to 
Berlin. 

Berlin  is  worthy  of  months  of  study  in 
itself,  but  the  five  days  allotted  cover  most 
of  the  interesting  features — not  the  least  in- 
teresting of  which  is  the  artistic  treatment 
of  the  elevated  and  subway  structures. 

The  Tour  terminates  its  stay  in  Europe 
at  Hamburg,  with  a  trip  around  the  greatest 
port  in  the  world. 

Forty-nine  days  of  study  and  recreation, 
where  little  that  is  worth  while  civically  is 
missed, 
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PENNSYLVANIA  UnderCul  B.  B.  Lawn  Trimmer 


This  machine  is  the  only  one  to  successfully  replace  the  use  of  hand  shears.  The 
Slanting  Side  Plate  and  Conical  Cylinder  make  it  possible  to  cut  all  the  grass  left  by 
the  regular  style  of  Lawn  Mower.  The  unique  construction  of  the  Under  Cut 
Trimmer  permits  cutting,  not  only  close  up  to  a  wall,  fence,  trees,  etc.,  but  it  will 
get  the  gra'=^s  under  a  fence  or  rock-cut  base  of  tomb-stones,  house  foundations,  and 
other  places  hitherto  out  of  reach  of  anything  but  hand  shears. 

UNEQUALED  FOR  PARKS  AND  PUBLIC  GROUNDS 

Send  for  illustrated  Catalog  of  this  and  the  line  of  PENNSYLVANIA 
QUALITY  Horse  and  Hand  Mowers. 


P.O.  Box 
1895 


upp/ee  Hdrdwdre  COIBPSDY 

PHIl^ADELyPHIA.  PENNSYLVANIA 
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Civic  Work  of  Commercial  Organizations 


Cleaning  Paterson 

To  the  Editor  of  The  American  City: 

The  "Clean  City"  campaign  conducted 
last  year  by  the  Board  of  Trade  of  Pater- 
son, N.  J.,  was  a  complete  success.  Per- 
manent results  were  obtained  by  the  coop- 
eration of  all  the  city  boards,  organizations 
and  citizens  generally.  The  campaign 
lasted  two  weeks,  from  April  17  to  April  30, 
and  a  large  quantity  of  rubbish  and  refuse 
was  routed  from  places  where  it  had  be- 
come an  eyesore. 

While  the  campaign  was  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  Board  of  Trade  as  a  whole,  Mr. 
George  W.  Arnold,  of  the  American  Silk 
Dyeing  and  Finishing  Company,  was  the 
chairman  of  the  committee  of  eighty  which 
President  Grant  Sipp,  of  the  Board  of 
Trade,  appointed  to  carry  on  this  work. 
This  committee  of  eighty  was  augmented  by 
the  full  membership  of  the  Board  when  the 
campaign  was  about  to  start,  and  every  one 
of  the  1,300  members  of  Paterson's  civic 
body  was  informed  that  he  would  be  ex- 
pected, as  a  citizen  and  as  a  member  of  the 
Board,  to  help  in  carrying  out  the  purposes 
of  the  work.  Several  weeks  were  spent  by 
the  general  committee  in  mapping  out  the 
campaign.  Committees  were  appointed  to 
confer  with  the  Boards  of  Public  Works, 
Police  and  Fire,  Education  and  Health. 

The  Board  of  Public  Works  assured  the 
committee  that  every  assistance  would  be 
rendered  by  the  street  cleaning  department 
of  the  city.  This  promise  was  carried  out. 
Thomas  H.  Milson,  a  member  of  the  Board 
of  Public  Works,  was  appointed  a  special 
committee  to  see  that  special  wagons  were 
provided  for  the  disposal  of  the  accumula- 
tions of  refuse  and  rubbish  that  would  be 
made  by  interested  citizens  during  the  two- 
weeks  effort  for  Paterson's  clean-up. 
Ashes  and  garbage  in  Paterson  are  removed 
by  contract  with  the  Paterson  Sanitary 
Company,  which  made  extra  provisions  for 
taking  care  of  the  increased  amount  of 
refuse  that  would  gather,  and  which  did 
gather,  not  only  during  the  two-weeks  cam- 
paign, but  for  two  weeks  prior  to  the  open- 
ing day,  April  17.  In  all  it  is  believed  that 
there  were  between  12,000  and  15,000  extra 
barrels  of  the  winter  accumulations  as  the 
result  of  the  campaign. 


The  matter  was  much  advertised  through- 
out the  city.  The  Board  of  Education  saw 
that  the  school  organization  and  the  pupils 
became  interested  in  the  movement,  and  the 
Board  of  Trade  made  every  pupil  of  the 
public  and  parochial  schools  a  member  of 
the  general  committee.  Each  school  child 
in  the  city  was  provided  with  a  white  but- 
ton, on  which  was  inscribed  in  blue  letters, 
"Paterson,  A  Clean  City ;  Member  of  Com- 
mittee." Twenty  thousand  buttons  were 
circulated  among  the  pupils  of  the  schools. 

In  order  to  have  the  campaign  end  with 
some  permanent  result  a  calendar  was  is- 
sued to  every  school  child  to  take  home.* 
This  was  most  effective,  inasmuch  as  it 
not  only  contained  a  calendar  for  the  year 
from  April,  191 1,  to  March,  1912,  but  it  also 
contained  the  "Fly  Catechism,"  the  law  on 
the  subject  of  throwing  papers  and  rubbish 
into  the  streets,  and  also  the  "Athenian 
Oath."  Accompanying  this  was  a  letter  ex- 
plaining the  campaign  and  telling  the  par- 
ents of  the  children  what  it  was  hoped  to 
accomplish.  The  letter  and  calendar  were 
largely  instrumental  in  making  the  cam- 
paign a  success. 

The  following  is  the  text  of  the  letter : 

BOARD  OF  TRADE 
CLEAN  CITY  CAMPAIGN 
April  27th  to  30th,  191 1 
To  the  Citizens  of  Paterson: 

NEIGHBOR   MINE 

Do  not  drop  the   fruit   you're   eating, 

Neighbor    mine, 
On  the  sidewalks,  sewer,  or  grating, 

Neighbor   mine. 
But  lest  you  and  I  should  quarrel, 
Listen  to  my  little  carol ; 
Go  and  toss  it  in  the  barrel, 

Neighbor    mine ! 

Look!  whene'r  you  drop  a  paper. 

Neighbor    mine. 
In  the  wind  it  cuts  a  caper, 

Neighbor   mine. 
Down  the  street  it  madly  courses. 
And  should  fill  you  with  remorses, 
When  you   see   it  scare  the   horses. 

Neighbor    mine! 

Paper  cans  were  made  for  papers, 

Neighbor    mine! 
Let's  not  have  this  fact  escape  us, 

Neighbor   mine. 
And  if  you  will  lend  a  hand. 
Soon  our  city  dear  shall  stand 
As  the  cleanest  in  the  land. 

Neighbor   mine. 

Paterson  is  one  of  the  healthiest  cities  in 
New  jersey  and  the  United  States.  We  wish 
to  keep  it  so. 

We  wish  Paterson  known  to  the  world  as  a 
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THE    AUSTIN-WESTERN 


NO  SMOKE 
NO  SPARKS 
NO  BOILER 
TROUBLES 


MOTOR  ROAD  ROLLER 

Sizes  7-8-10-12-15   tons   using 
gasoline,    kerosene     or    distillate. 


MUNICIPAL  DUMP    WAGONS 
Steel  lined,  steel  axles,  no  hinges. 


For  Municipalifies 

Park  Boards 

Improvement  Associations 

Private  Estates 

Road  Contractors 


AUSTIN  STREET  SWEEPER 


CHICAGO  THE  AUSTIN-WESTERN  CO.,LI(I.«™y«>«« 

San  Francisco,  Los  Angeles,  Cal.,  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y  , 
Memphis,  Tenn.,  Atlanta,  Ga.,  Dallas,  Texas,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 
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clean  city.  We  ask  the  cooperation  of  house- 
holders, storekeepers,  factory-owners  and 
others  in  making  the  campaign  a  success. 

You  are  asked  to  see  that  yards,  areaways, 
and  the  sidewalk  and  street  immediately  in 
front  of  your  home,  store  or  factory  be  kept 
free  from  papers,  rubbish  and  the  like. 

Special  collections  zvill  be  made  of  the  accu- 
mulations of  rubbish  on  the  regular  day  for 
collection  of  ashes  in  your  district,  during  the 
time   of  the  campaign,   April    17   to  30,    1911. 


Hang  up   the   accompanying  card    for    future 
reference. 

Cle.\n  City  Campaign  Committee, 
Board  of  Trade. 

Thousands  of  the  children  were  inter- 
ested, and  after  receiving  the  buttons, 
letters  and  calendars  they  not  only  assisted 
in  cleaning  their  own  yards  and  sidewalks, 
but  gathered  papers   from  public  grounds. 
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A   FLY  CATECHISM 

1.  Where  is  the  Fly  horn?    In   maoure  and  nilh 

2.  Where  dots  the   Fly   live*     In  every  kind  of  fllth. 
3    Is  anything  loo  filthy  for  the  Fly  to  eal?    No. 

4.  (al  Where  dues  he  go  wh*Q  he  leaves  the  vault  and  manure  pile 
and  the  gplltoon?  In  the  kitchen  and  dining  room  (b)  What  does  he 
do  thvre?  He  walks  on  the  bread,  fruit,  and  the  vegeiables.  he  wipes 
bis   feet  on  the  butter  and  bathes  in   the  milk. 

h.  Dock  the  Fly  vihit  the  patient  sick  wjtb  consumption,  typhoid 
fever,  and  the  cholera  infantum?     He  does— and  may  call  on  you  next. 

6.— 18  the  Fly  dangerous?  He  \&  man's  worst  pest  and  more  danger- 
ous than  wild  beasts  or  rattlesnakes. 

".  lAnai  diseases  .dot's  the  Fly  rarry?  He  carries  typhoid  fever,  tu- 
bercuiotiis  and  summer  complaint.  How?  On  big  wings  and  hairy  feet 
What  is  his  correct  name?    Tychotd  Fly. 

5.  Did  he  ever  kill  anyone?  He  killed  more  American  soldiers  In  the 
Sranish  Am«.Tl(aD   war   iban   the  bulttis  of  the  Spin'ards. 

9.  Where  are  the  greatest  number  of   cases   of    typttofd    fever,    con- 
sumption   and  summtfr  complaint?   Where  there  are  the  most  Qles 
10    Where  are  the  most    flies?    Where  there  is  most  fllfh. 

11.  Why  should  we  kill  the  Fl.v?    Because  he  may  kill  us. 

12.  Ho<v  shall  we  kill  the  Fly?  la)  Destroy  Hll  the  filth  about  the 
house  and  yard;  (b)  pour  lime  into  th«  vault  and  on  the  matnire;  (c) 
kill  the  Fly  with  a  wire-screen  padile,  or  sticky  paper,  or  kerosene  oil 

13    K'll  the  Fly  In  any  way.  but  kill  the  Ply. 

14.  If  there  Is  filth  anywhere  tl.at  you  cannot  remove  call  the  of- 
ftce  of  the  Board  of  Health,  and  a;k  for  relief  before  you  are  stricken 
«lth  disease  and  perhaps,  with  death. 


OBEY    THE    LAW 


It  is   forbidden  by  City  Ordinance  to 
throw  any  scrap  or  article  into  the  street  or, 

1  Paper  or  newspapers. 

2  Ashes  or  dirt. 

3.  Garbage  or  oflfal 

4.  Banana  skins  or  orange  peels,  and  the  like. 

Do  not  sweep  dirt  from  the  ydewalk  into  the  street ;  or  throw 
rubbish,  cans  and  the  like  around  the  yard  or  open  lots.  Put  all 
in  the  ash  can. 

To  sweep  dirt  from  stores,  houses,  or  yards,  into  the  street,  is. 
a  violation  of  the  law 


THE    ATHEINIAN    OATH 

(Administered  to  the  Youth  of  Ancient  Athens) 
Wf  will  ntver  bring  disgrace  to  this,  our  city,  by  any 'act  of  dishonesty  or  cowardice,  nor  ever  desert  our  suffering  comrades  in  the 
ranks;  we  will  fight  for  the  ideals  and  sacred  thinga  of  the  city,  both  alone -and  with  many,  we  will  revere  and  obey  the  city's  laws  and 
do  our  best  to  incite  a  like  respect  and  reverence'  in  those  above  us  who  are  prone  to  annul  or  set  them  at  naught ;  we  will  strive  unceas- 
ingly to  quicken  the  public's  sense  of  civic  duty ;  thus",  in  al]  these  ways  we  will  transmit  this  city  not  only  not  less,  but  greater,  better 
and  more  beautiful  than  it  was  transmitted  to  us. 
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Make  Your  Streets  Dustless 

and    preserve   them   by  laying   some  kind  of  material  this  spring.     The  only 

way  to  do  this  work  with  economy  is  to  use  a  modem  oiling  machine. 

We  furnish  all  kinds  of  oiling  machinery  for  laying  all  kinds 

of  material,  light,  medium  or  hea\  y. 

The   Perfection  Distributor 

applies  light  or  medium  oils,  hot  or 
cold  by  gravity. 

The  Good  Roads  Distributor 

applies  medium  or  heavy  bituminous 
binders  in  new  or  reconstruction  work. 

The  Monarch  Distributor 

applies  light  or  medium  materials  un- 
der pressure.  Specially  designed  for 
handling  dust  layers. 

These    machines    apply   materia's  evenly  and  in 

large  quantities  at  small  expense. 
We  would  like  to  supply  you  with  some  interest- 
ing literature  concerning  our  machinery. 

THE  PERFECTION  DISTRIBUTOR  Ask  for  Catalogue  K. 

The  Good  Roads  Machinery  Company 

Kennett  Square,  Pa. 


standard  Rollers 
General    Purpose 

Rollers 
Spreading    Dump 

Cars 
Road  Making  ^_J 

Sprinklers 
Etc.,  Etc. 

Any  Machine,  Imple- 
ment or  Tool  needed 
in  the  Construction 
of  Qood  Roads. 


The  Best  Recommendation  for  the 


New  York-Port  Huron  Road  Roller 

Is  to  See  It  in  Actual  Operation — on  the  Job 

That  is  what  we  are  anxious  to  have  you  do — see  it  in  opera- 
tion and  talk  with  the  man  at  the  throttle. 

Our  booklet,  "The  Aristocrat  of  the  Road  Roller  World," 
tells  the  whole  story,  but  when  you  write  for  it,  ask  where  the 
roller  can  be  seen. 

Ask  for  Booklet  No.  9 

Port  Huron  Engine  &  Thresher  Co. 

^PORT  HURON,  MICHIGAN 

Port  Huron  Machinery  Co.,  Des  Moines,  Iowa;  Southwestern-Port  Huron  Co.,  Peoria,  III. ;  Northwestern- 
Port  Huron  Co.,  Minneapolis,  Minn.;  Canadian-Port  Huron  Co.,  Winnipeg,  Man.;  W.  A.  Neal  <fc  Son, 
128  Marietta  Ave.,  Atlanta,  Ga. ;  Wylle  Mfg.  Co.,  Oklahoma  City,  Okla. ;  J.  Peyton  Hunter,  Terminal 
Bldff.,  Dallas,  Texas;  H.  N.  Steinbarger,  Sugar  Bidg.,  Denver,  Col.:  Beall  &  Co.,  Portland,  Ore.; 
C.  Taylor  Handman,  Grand  Opera  Bldg.,  Cincinnati,  O.;  Chandler-Burgy  Co.,  42  Todd  Bldg,  Louisville, 
Ky.;  Ziegler-Whaley  Co.,  324  Fourth  Ave.,  Pittsburgh,  Penn.;  W.  Van  R.  Whltall,  Real  Estate  Trust 
Bldg.,  Philadelphia,  Penn.,  and  30  Church  St.,  New  York  City. 

Foreign  Trade  OfHce,  24  State  St,  New  York.  Cable  Address,  "Rusher." 
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and  admonished  people  not  to  throw  any- 
thing into  the  street.  Many  children  called 
at  the  Board  of  Trade  rooms  to  make  com- 
plaints about  dirty  lots,  and  these  efforts 
were  instrumental  in  having  many  places 
that  had  been  an  eyesore  to  those  living  in 
the  neighborhood  cleaned  up  and  made  pre- 
sentable. The  Board  of  Health  placed  an 
inspector  at  the  command  of  the  committee 
of  the  Board  of  Trade.  This  inspector 
visited  a  number  of  places,  and  through  his 
assistance  good  work  was  accomplished. 

Probably  the  work  that  was  most  last- 
ingly effective  was  that  achieved  through 
the  cooperation  of  the  Board  of  Police  and 
Fire.  As  a  direct  result  of  the  Clean  City 
campaign  every  policeman  in  the  city  was 
thereafter  required  to  make  a  special  re- 
port on  conditions  on  his  post.  This  report 
was  to  be  considered  by  the  Chief,  and  any 
matters  requiring  special  attention  were  to 
be  referred  to  the  Police  and  Fire  Board. 
With  the  calendars  of  the  Board  of  Trade 
in  the  home  as  an  admonishment  to  mem- 
bers of  the  household  to  keep  the  streets  and 
sidewalks  clean,  and  the  police  making 
special  reports  on  conditions  all  over  the 
city,  Paterson  was  in  a  fair  way  to  stand  at 
the  top  of  a  list  of  clean  municipalities. 

The  campaign  proper  opened  by  an  auto- 
mobile inspection  by  the  members  of  the 
general  committee,  which  was  headed  by 
Mayor  A.  F.  McBride.  A  score  or  more  of 
autos  were  in  line,  and  the  principal  streets 
of  the  city  were  traversed.  As  the  inspec- 
tion had  been  heralded  for  several  weeks, 
the  streets  were  found  to  be  in  good  condi- 
tion. As  a  whole,  the  inspectors  found  that 
topographically  the  city  was  clean.  But 
during  the  weeks  that  followed  the  reason 


for  this  condition  at  the  time  of  the  inspec- 
tion was  disclosed  when  thousands  of  extra 
barrels  of  rubbish  began  to  make  their  ap- 
pearance on  the  days  set  for  making  collec- 
tions. It  was  found  that  people  had  not 
only  taken  the  opportunity  to  clean  out  their 
yards,  alleyways  and  lots,  but  they  also 
cleaned  out  cellars,  attics,  cubby-holes  and 
other  places  where  dirt  and  rubbish  might 
gather.  Some  streets  were  lined  almost 
solidly  at  the  curb  line  with  ash  cans  and 
other  receptacles.  This  showed  the  influ- 
ence of  the  literature  and  of  the  pupil  in  the 
home. 

Effective  work  was  accomplished  by  the 
general  committee  by  ward  teams.  All  the 
members  of  the  Board  of  Trade  were  on 
one  team  or  another.  Each  ward  team  had 
a  captain  from  the  general  committee,  and  as 
there  are  twelve  wards  in  Paterson,  the  plan 
adopted  interested  every  section  of  the  city. 
The  campaign  was  intended  to  be  educa- 
tional, and  it  is  believed  that  as  a  result  of 
the  Board's  work  there  will  always  be  less 
likelihood  of  persons  sweeping  things  indis- 
criminately from  house  or  store  into  the 
street ;  that  people  will  not  give  news- 
papers a  fling  to  go  where  they  list,  and  will 
not  permit  their  yards  and  areaways  to  be 
littered  up  with  rubbish  of  all  kinds.  One 
part  of  the  campaign  that  was  very  effec- 
tive was  the  distribution  of  window  cards 
throughout  the  city  to  tradesmen  telling  the 
people  to  see  that  receptacles  were  put  out 
on  regular  ash-collecting  days.  One  thou- 
sand of  these  cards  were  placed  in  the 
stores  throughout  the  city,  and  were  a  suc- 
cessful adjunct  to  the  work. 

John  J.  Fitzgerald, 
Secretary  Board  of  Trade. 


What  Civic  Clubs  Are  Doing 


A  Young  League  in  Massachusetts 

To  the  Editor  of  The  American  City: 

You  asked  me  to  write  about  our  forma- 
tion and  doings.  Please  remember  that  we 
are  young  in  service,  but  have  hopes.  Clif- 
tondale  is  only  a  small  village  in  the  town 
of  Saugus;  our  League  is  composed  of 
Cliftondale  ladies. 

Last  summer  one  of  our  wideawake  and 
broad-spirited  ladies,  in  passing  through 
our  public  square,  noticed  its  untidy  condi- 
tion, and  immediately  conceived  the  idea  of 
forming  a  women's  civic  league.     A  meet- 


ing was  called,  and  it  was  surprising  to  see 
the  amount  of  prompt  interest  displayed  in 
such  a  need.  "The  Women's  Civic  League 
of  Cliftondale"  was  organized  with  the  full 
quota  of  officers. 

Our  first  public  activity  was  to  purchase 
waste  receptacles  and  have  them  placed  at 
the  most  suitable  points  on  the  square. 
They  bear  the  letters  W.  C.  L.,  and  are 
chained  and  locked  to  posts ;  the  key  is 
given  to  the  collector  of  ashes  and  waste. 
We  obtained  the  money  to  buy  these  cans 
by  having  an  ice  cream  sale  and  by  letting 
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THIS  is  the  most  eflBcient  one-man  machine  on  the  market  that 
is  strong  enough  for  6. horses,  has  no  equal  for  ileveling,  cut- 
ting  ditches  for  drainage,  grading  roads,  etc.  All  steel  full  sized 
blade  7  ft.,  3  in.  long,  16  inches  wide,  removable 
cutting  edge,  equipped  with  flanged  wheels  to  avoid 
skidding  and  side  draft,  arched  frame,  no  clog- 
ging, sand-proof  hubs.  "Weight  850  lbs. 
Write  for  our  free  trial  offer. 


We  make  a  complete  line  of  Road  Building 
Machinery. 


Get  Our 
CATALOG 
just  off 
the    press 


.Co.. 


University  Avenue,  S.  E. 
Minneapolis,  Minn. 


"The  Eagle" 


A  splendid  bottom  dumper. 
Good  for  city  dry  garbage, 
ashes,  or  general  street  work. 
Good  for  the  job,  and  the 
man  who  does  it. 

Our  1912  Catalogue  is  now  ready.     May  we  send  it  to  you?    Address 

THE  EAGLE  WAGON  WORKS  Auburn,  N.  Y. 


Buffalo  Pitts  Road   Rollers 

Our  patent  double  drive  tandem  rollers  are 
especially  designed  for  parks,  cemeteries  and 
for  rolling  all  kinds  of  block  and  plastic  pave- 
ments. 

Built  in  all  sizes,  2%  to  10  tons.  Write  for 
catalogue. 

Buffalo    Steam    Roller    Company 


Buffalo   Pitts  Double  Drive  Tandem   Roller 


Boston 


Buffalo 


New  York 


A   a  HORSE.  I  MAN  ROAD  MACHINE 


Here    is    a    real     Road    Machine.     It  is  a 

demonstrated  success  and   over  2000  Glides 
througliout  tlie  entire  U.  S.  are  daily  proving 
our  claim.    THE-  BEST   ALL-ROUND    ROAD 
MACHINE  MADE.  A  machine 
built  to  do  tlie  work  and  does 
it  in  the  easiest  and  most  econ- 
omical vf&y.    Will   dig  a   V- 
shaped  ditch  2  to  3  feet  deep. , 
Strong  enough  for  4  horses 
it    required.        Weight    650 
pounds.      Shipped   on   Free   Trial.     Write   us   TO-DAY   for 
Booldet  and  special  good  roads  matter.     All  Free. 

GLIDE    ROAD    MACHINE     COMPANY 

509  Huron  Street  Minneapolis,  Minn. 


YOUNG   &  SONS 

PHILADELPHIA 


PATENTED  BALL-BEARING 

CENTRES  FOR 

ENGINEERING  &  SURVEYING 

INSTRUMENTS 


Ask  for  Catalogue  "B-B' 


31 
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chairs  at  a  band  concert.  Then  we  had  the 
square  cleaned  every  week.  At  first  we 
hired  a  man  to  do  this ;  later  we  got  "The 
Boys'  Brigade"  interested,  and  they  did 
great  work.  We  obtained  authority  to 
place  "Xo  Dumping"  signs  on  vacant  lots 
and  old  cellars. 

We  have  now  bought  a  piece  of  land,  but 
have  not  decided  what  to  build  on  it;  some- 
thing, however,  for  the  improvement  of  the 
village.  We  held  an  "experience  meeting," 
at  which  each  member  told  how  she  had 
earned  a  dollar  for  the  cause.  We  are  be- 
ing incorporated  so  as  to  hold  property,  and 
are  talking  of  establishing  a  reference 
library  and  reading  room  for  the  children. 

To  get  a  considerable  sum  of  money  for 


all  our  plans  and  to  promote  such  work  of 
love  and  intelligent  interest,  we  held  our 
great  event,  called  "A  Dinner  of  the  Na- 
tions." Eight  nationalities  and  two  dis- 
tinct divisions  of  American  life  were  the 
features  of  the  occasion.  Covers  were  laid 
for  about  200  guests  in  groups  of  20.  Each 
table  had  a  chairman  and  an  assistant,  who 
prepared  and  served  the  dinner.  It  was  a 
great  success,  and  we  realized  quite  a  sum 
for  our  undertakings. 

The  next  move  we  are  planning  is  a  gen- 
eral cleaning  of  the  village.  We  have  a 
Junior  League,  which  is  doing  good  work,  I 
assure  you.  Mrs.  Edgar  F.  Comee, 

Secretary 
Cliftondale,  Mass.,  March  5,  1912. 


Letters  to  the  Editor 


Motion   Pictures  in  School  Work 

The  following  letter  was  written  in  re- 
sponse to  our  inquiry  about  the  accuracy 
of  a  press  report  stating  that  motion  pic- 
tures were  being  secured  in  and  around 
Nashville,  Tenn.,  to  be  used  in  school  work 
in  New  York  State : 

To  the  Editor  of  The  American  City: 

So  far  as  the  New  York  State  Education 
Department  is  officially  concerned,  the 
schools  of  this  state  are  making  no  use 
whatever  of  motion  pictures.  I  understand 
from  the  newspapers  that  there  is  a  desire 
on  the  part  of  some  persons  to  use  such 
pictures  in  the  schools  in  New  York  City. 
For  several  years  our  Education  Depart- 
ment has  maintained  a  division  or  bureau 
for  the  purpose  of  encouraging  the  use  of 
visual  aids  in  instruction,  such  as  wall  pic- 
tures for  school  rooms,  lantern  slides  and 
photographic  prints  for  instruction  in  the 
classroom  and  for  educational  extension 
work.  We  have,  therefore,  naturally 
watched  somewhat  closely  the  movement  for 
motion  pictures,  but  at  present  are  not  dis- 
posed to  take  any  affirmative  action  in  the 
matter. 

Any  method  of  teaching  that  ignores  the 
principle  of  self-activity  on  the  part  of 
pupils  in  acquiring  learning  should  be  given 
little  encouragement  in  our  schools.  Doubt- 
less motion  pictures  hold  the  involuntary 
attention* but  I  understand  that  it  is  volun- 
tary attention  rather  that  our  schools  are 
expected  to  develop.    In  saying  this  I  do  not 


overlook  the  important  factor  of  interest  in 
securing  effort  from  pupils.  At  best  the 
usefulness  of  motion  pictures  so  far  as  the 
schools  are  concerned  must  be  limited  to  a 
very  narrow  range  of  subjects.  There  are 
practical  difficulties  as  well  as  theoretical 
objections  to  classroom  use  of  the  motion 
picture. 

To  assemble  children  of  several  grades  in 
a  large  room  for  a  motion  picture  enter- 
tainment "might  possibly  .become  an  exercise 
of  some  interest  and  yalue,  but  at  best  it 
would  be  in  the  nature  "of  supplementary  or 
educational  extension  work  and  not  the  legi- 
timate work  for  which  the  schools  are  pri- 
marily maintained.  At  least  these  are  the 
ideas  we  have  on  this  subject  at  the  present 
time.  Yours  very  truly, 

A.  W.  Abrams, 
Chief,   Division    of    Visual   Instruction,   New 

York  State  Education  Department. 

Albany,  N.  Y.,  Feb.  i,  1912. 
•*•     * 

Metal  Ash  Barrels 

To  the  Editor  of  The  American  City  : 

The  subject  of  fire  waste  (causes  and 
prevention)  is  being  studied  here  in  Boston 
as  elsewhere. 

On  page  597  of  the  March  American 
City,  I  read  the  "Causes  of  Fires,"  taken 
from  the  Syllabus  of  the  Quarterly  of  the 
National  Fire  Protection  Association  for 
January.  I  am  surprised  not  to  see  among 
them  "the  using  of  wooden  barrels  for 
ashes."  Perhaps  this  is  mentioned  under 
the  head  of  "carelessness." 
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EUROPEAN   CIVIC    TOUR 


Hochbahn-Sf«tton  Buio 


ARTISTIC  ELEVATED  STATION,  BERLIN 


Field  Studies  in 

CITY  BUILDING 
CITY  BEAUTIFYING 
Cin  ADMINISTRATION 

A  diversified  and  recreative 
program  with  opportunities 
to  meet  many  prominent 
officials  and  experts,  under 
whose  leadership  the  party 
will  be  in  each  of  the  cities 
visited. 


Leave  New  York  June  27 — Return  September  1 

Send  for  IUastra.ted,  Program  'Booklet 

THE  INTERNATIONAL  CIVIC  BUREAU,  Metropolitan  BIdg.,  NewYork 


Medart  Playground  Apparatus 

is  built  entirely  of  galvanized  steel,  suitable  for  constant  exposure  and  the 
severe  use  and  abuse  it  is  subjected  to  in  the  average  Public  Playground. 
Our  Catalog  Z  is  descriptive  of  a  complete  line  of  apparatus  and  will  be 
mailed  free  to  anyone  interested  in  Playground  work.  It  should  prove  val- 
uable for  the  information  it  contains  and  as  a  guide  to  the  properjequipment 
of  the  Playground.     You  should  not  miss  this  catalog. 

FRED    MEDART   MANUFACTURING    COMPANY 

DEKALB  &  PRESIDENT  STREETS  ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 
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Probably  most  city  ordinances  ask  for 
metal  barrels  for  ashes.  Here  in  Boston 
this  ordinance  is  very  often  not  obeyed. 
Some  members  of  our  Streets  and  Alleys 
Committee  are  working  to  change  our  or- 
dinances so  that  we  in  Boston  may  have 
covered  metal  barrels  for  everything  (as  in 
Minneapolis).  The  more  metal  barrels  we 
have,  the  less  opportunity  there  will  be  for 
putting  ashes   into  wood. 

Very  truly  yours. 
Josephine  R.  Harrington, 
Chainnan  Back  Bay  Committee  on  Streets 

and  Alleys,  JVomen's  Municipal  League 

of  Boston. 
March  21.  1912. 

■h     4- 
Why  "Woman's"   Club? 
To  the  Editor  of  The  American  City: 

It  has  occurred  to  me  that  the  inconsist- 
encies of  the  names  of  clubs  belonging  to 
our  General  Federation  must  cause  a  bewil- 
dered   protest   on    the   part   of   your    filing 


clerk,  if  The  American  City  is,  as  I  hope, 
attempting  to  keep  a  card  list  of  the  organi- 
zations of  women  in  civic  work. 

Glancing  at  the  first  few  pages  of  the 
"Ofiicial  Register  of  Women's  Clubs  in 
America,"  I  note  the  following: 

Wom,en's  Library  Association  Club. 

Woman's  Library  Club. 

Women's  Study  Club. 

Woman's  Book  Club. 

Ladies'  Museum  Association. 

Dolores  Mothers'  Club. 

The  italics  are  mine.  Why,  in  the  name 
of  common  sense,  should  it  ever  be  "Wom- 
an's Club"?  If  that  is  correct,  why  not 
"Lady's  Club"  and  "Mother's  Club"  and 
"Man's  Club"?  I  confess  to  having  been 
President  of  a  "Woman's"  club,  but  a  term 
of  such  autocratic  significance  seems  to  me 
undesirable.  The  club  is  not  for  the  indi- 
vidual, but  for  the  group.  Will  you  ask 
your  readers  what  they  think  of  revision  on 
a  common-sense  basis?  A.  K.  C. 


Municipal  and  Civic  Publications 

Copies  may  be  ordered  of  The  American  City. 


Social  Centers.  Nine  pamphlets  issued  by 
the  Extension  Division  of  the  University 
of  Wisconsin,  Madison,  Wis.,  from  Oc- 
tober, 1911,  to  February,  1912.  5  cents 
each. 

The  titles  are :  Introductory  Statement — 
The  Bureau  of  Civic  and  Social  Center  De- 
velopment ;  Lessons  Learned  in  Rochester  (by 
George  M.  Forbes,  LL.  D.)  ;  The  Social  Center 
Movement  (by  Josiah  Strong,  D.  D.,  President 
of  the  Social  Center  Asociation  of  America)  ; 
The  Social  Center  a  Means  of  Common  Un- 
derstanding (by  Hon.  Woodrow  Wilson)  ;  The 
Rural  Awakening  (by  Herbert  Quick,  editor 
of  Farm  and  Fireside)  ;  The  Cooperation  of 
the  National  Education  Association  in  Civic 
and  Social  Center  Development  (by  Carroll  G. 
Pearse,  President  National  Education  Associa- 
tion) ;  The  Social  Center  Movement  in  Min- 
nesota (by  Mrs.  Mary  L.  Starkweather,  As- 
sistant Commissioner  Women's  Department, 
Bureau  of  Labor  for  Minnesota)  ;  Motion  Pic- 
tures and  the  Social  Center  (by  John  Collier, 
Secretary  National  Board  of  Censorship  of 
Motion  Pictures)  ;  Social  Center  Development 
to  Date  and  the  Schoolhouse  as  a  Recreation 
Center  (by  Clarence  A.  Perry,  Chief  of  the 
Bureau  of  Investigation  of  the  Wider  Use  of 
the  School  Plant,  Russell  Sage  Foundation). 
All  these  addresses  were  delivered  before  the 
First  National  Conference  on  Civic  and  Social 
Center  Development,  at  Madison,  Wis.,  Oc- 
tober, 1911. 


The  Resources  for  Social  Service,  Chari- 
table^ Civic,  Educational,  Religious,  of 
Newark,  N.  J.  A  Classified  and  Descrip- 
tive Directory.  Compiled  by  A.  W.  Mac- 
Dougall.  Published  through  the  initiative 
of  the  Bureau  of  Associated  Charities,  with 
the  cooperation  of  the  other  private  chari- 
table organizations  of  the  city.  First 
Edition.     1912.    220  pp. 

A  very  useful  volume.  Its  map  of  Newark 
shows  the  areas  where  different  nationalties 
predominate.  It  classifies  the  provision  made 
for  relief  in  sickness  and  for  needy  families  in 
their  homes ;  for  needy  and  delinquent  children, 
for  the  homeless,  the  aged,  infirm  and  defec- 
tive; the  punitive,  reformatory  and  preventive, 
the  educational,  social,  civic  and  religious 
agencies.  A  summary  of  legal  suggestions  is 
given  for  the  aid  of  social  workers.  There  is 
a  full  index. 

New  York  Charities  Directory.  An  Authori- 
tative Classified  and  Descriptive  Directory 
of  the  Social,  Civic  and  Religious  Re- 
sources of  the  City  of  New  York.  Com- 
piled by  Lina  D.  Miller.  Twenty-first 
Edition.  Published  by  the  Charity  Organ- 
ization Society  of  the  City  of  New  York. 
1912.    836  pp. 

An  important  handbook  for  social  workers, 
making  it  possible  to  refer  each  case  of  need 
to  the  appropriate  society  or  institution  pro- 
viding aid.     Published  annually ;  fully  indexed. 
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typical  of  other  playgrounds  frequently 
prove  of  great  help  in  arranging  new 
ones.  Years  of  work  in  outfitting  prac- 
tically the  playgrounds  of  the  country 
have  developed  references  that  might  well  serve  you 
in  the  selection  of  your  equipment.  Write  us  your 
problem— our  attention  thereto  is  yours  for  the  asking. 


Complete  catalog  of 

Spalding  All-Steel  Play  Apparatus 

'sent  on  request 

A.  G.  SPALDING  C^  BROS.,  Inc.,  Chicopee,  Mass. 

WESTERN  BRANCH:    28  South  Wabash  Avenue,  Chicago,  111. 
PACIFIC  COAST  BRANCH:    156  Geary  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
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The  American  Year  Book.  A  Record  of 
Events  and  Progress  in  191 1.  Edited  by 
Francis  G.  Wickware,  B.  A.,  B.  Sc,  under 
direction  of  a  supervisory  board  represent- 
ing national  learned  societies.  D.  Apple- 
ton  &  Co.,  New  York.  1912.  xx  +  863 
pp.    $3.70  postpaid. 

Dealing  with  comparative  international  and 
national  statistics  and  the  problems  of  popula- 
tion. Summarizing  the  year's  progress  in  his- 
tory and  politics,  including  international  rela- 
tions ;  in  the  government  of  state,  county  and 
municipality;  in  economics  and  social  matters, 
public  works,  industries  and  occupations, 
science  and  engineering,  religion,  art,  literature 
and  language,  and  education. 

City  Planning.  Twenty-third  Annual  Re- 
port of  the  City  Parks  Association  of 
Philadelphia.  191 1.  56  pp.  Maps  of 
Philadelphia  and  vicinity  and  the  Greater 
Park  System,  also  plans  of  proposed  im- 
provement. 

Containing  the  meml^ership  list  of  the  Asso- 
ciation, the  list  of  organizations,  and  their 
representatives,  allied  for  the  acquisition  of  a 
comprehensive  park  system,  the  Treasurer's 
report  and  the  managers'  account  of  the  last 
year's  progress  in  the  improvement  of  Phila- 
delphia. 

Plumbing  and  House  Drain  Inspection. 
By  Fayette  H.  Elwell.  Prepared  under 
the  direction  of  B.  M.  Rastall.  Bulletin 
No.  10  of  the  Milwaukee  Bureau  of  Econ- 
omy and  Efficiency.    Dec.  15,  1911.    34  pp. 

A  report  on  the  reorganization  of  the  divi- 
sions of  plumbing  inspection  and  house  drain 
inspection  in  Milwaukee,  recommending  their 
combination  under  the  chief  plumbing  inspec- 
tor :  recommending  also  arrangements  which, 
it  is  claimed,  will  result  in  an  immediate  cash 
saving  of  $6,000  a  year. 

A  City  Plan  for  Dalla.s.  Prepared  by  Geo. 
E.  Kessler,  Landscape  Architect  of  St. 
Louis  and  Kansas  City.  Report  of  Park 
Board  for  fiscal  year  ending  April  30,  1911. 
Quarto.  59  pp.  Numerous  views  and 
maps. 

Mr.  Kessler's  recommendations  for  enhanc- 
ing the  beauty  of  Dallas  and  giving  impetus 
and  stability  to  its  commercial  life  include  the 
building  of  levees  in  the  Trinity  Bottoms, 
straightening  the  river  and  making  a  basin 
which  should  secure  flood  protection  to  the 
entire  city  and  become  a  city  harbor  for  the 
Trinity  River  Canal,  with  municipally-owned 
railroad  tracks  along  its  banks ;  a  belt  railroad 
in  two  connecting  loops,  and  a  union  passenger 
station  along  this  belt  railroad  at  the  western 
terminus  of  the  business  district,  also  a  con- 
veniently placed  freight  terminal  for  local  busi- 
ness; the  elimination  of  grade  crossings  and 
the  correction  and  extension  of  streets  in  the 
down-town  districts ;  the  building  of  one  civic 
center  near  the  union  station,  and  of  additional 
playgrounds  and  a  comprehensive  system  of 
parks,  parkways  and  connecting  boulevards. 


The  Home  as  a  Factor  in  Public  Health. 
By  John  Ihlder,  Field  Secretary,  National 
Housing  Association.  No.  11  of  the  Na- 
tional Housing  Association  Publications. 
New  York,  January,  1912,  6  pp.    5  cents. 

A  plea  for  better  education  of  public  health 
officers  as  well  as  of  the  public — "education  as 
to  facts"  and  "education  as  to  the  significance  of 
these  facts,"  so  that  we  may  clearly  understand 
"the  economic  loss  to  industry  which  comes 
from  disease  and  death."  Germany  and  Eng- 
land, on  account  of  war  and  preparation  for 
war,  have  made  telling  investigations  of  such 
facts,  and  some  of  our  industrial  leaders  have 
learned  that  "a  life  is  a  commercial  asset,  and 
must  be  made  to  yield  as  much  as  possible  on 
the  investment." 

Practical  Cement  Work.  An  Elementary 
Treatise  on  Cement  Construction.  By  W. 
B.  Henry.  The  Concrete  Age  Publishing 
Co.,  Atlanta,  Ga.    1911.     no  pp.;  50  cents. 

"It  has  always  been  our  contention  that  each 
workman  should  represent  an  intelligent  force 
in  the  final  consummation  of  an  ideal  whole. 
The  engineer  and  architect  have  their  places 
in  the  general  oversight  of  the  work,  and  are 
supposed  to  know  something  about  many 
things  that  pertain  to  each  craftsman's  work, 
but  the  craftsman,  if  he  is  worthy  the  name, 
should  know  much  about  one  thing  at  least, 
that  in  which  he  is  engaged." 

Annual  Report  of  the  Sealer  of  Weights 
and  Measures  of  the  City  of  Harris- 
burg,  Pa.,  for  the  Year  191  i.  Harry  A. 
Boyer,  Sealer.    22  pp. 

Giving  the  history  of  the  movement  for 
honest  weights  and  measures  in  Harrisburg,  a 
list  of  the  working  standards  owned  by  the 
city  for  comparing  commercial  apparatus,  and 
an  interesting  account  of  the  "Sealer's"  experi- 
ences. There  are  two  pictures  of  confiscated 
weights  and  measures. 

Preliminary  Reports  of  the  City  Planning 
Commission  of  the  City  of  Milwaukee. 
November,  191 1.     Pamphlet  of  46  pp. 
Giving  the    1909   report  of   Frederick   Law 
Olmsted  and  John  Nolen  on  the  civic  center, 
and  the  four  tentative  reports  of  the  Metro- 
politan   Park    Commission,    the    latest    dated 
April  14,  1910.     With  views  and  plans,  and  an 
introduction  which  states  the  progress  of  this 
movement  in  Milwaukee  and  brings  it  well  up 
to  date. 

A  Rural  Experiment.  By  the  Rev.  Ernest 
Bradley,  Dean  of  Tamalpais  Centre.   20  pp. 

Telling  the  story  of  Tamalpais  Centre,  at 
Kentfield,  Marin  County,  Cal.,  within  an  hour's 
ride  of  San  Francisco,  organized  on  May  Day, 
1909.  It  is  a  neighborhood  organization,  con- 
sisting of  a  corporation  of  eight  directors  and 
thirteen  other  men,  making  a  board  of  twenty- 
one  trustees,  of  whom  the  Dean  is  the  execu- 
tive head.  It  shelters  fourteen  dififerent  or- 
ganizations which  give  rest,  recreation  and  in- 
struction to  men,  w'omen  and  children. 
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A-IVfERICA^IV   F>A.RK   GUILDERS 


B        Specialists  in  the  Planning  and  Development  of  Playgrounds  and  Parks 
XHEY     CAN     SAVE     MONEY     FOR     THE     TAX     PAYER 

Myron  H.  West,  President        Marquette  Bldg.,  Chicago,  111. 


♦!♦      Write  ior  Illustrated  Booklet 

T      

*j*  Formerly  General  Superintendent  of  the  Lincoln  Paik  System,  Chtcagro,  III.  *l* 
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GIANT    STRIDE 

A  popular  and  well  known  piece  of  aps 
paratus  for  parks,  playgrounds,  etc.  It  i 
14-ft.  high  in  the  clear,  grouted  4  feet  deep- 
Equipped  with  eight  (8)  all-steel  ladder  handles 
suspended  by  galvanized  machine  chain.  Head 
pivots  furnished  for  either  steel  or  wooden  post. 
Post  may  be  secured  locally.  Send  for  Cata- 
log H-2. 

Evcrwcar  Mfg.  Co. 

Mannfactnrers  of   All-Steel  Playground  Equipment 
Springfield,  Ohio 


PLAYGROUND  SLIDE  \o.  189  is  the 
most  popular  piece  of  apparatus  of  all 
in  the  minds  of  the  children,  and  just 
keep  your  eye  on  the  grown  ups  for  a 
slide  "on  the  sly.  "  The  step  approach 
is  all-steel  strongly  equipped  with  guard 
rails  extra  long.  The  chute  is  made  of 
clear  selected  maple  with  heavy  side 
rails,  and  the  bottom  lined  with  either 
oil  finished  maple  or  heavy  galvanized 
sheet  metal  aslyou  may  elect,  the  price 
being  the  same.  The  outfit  is  16  feet 
long  and  8  feet  high,  and  made  port- 
able, thus  permitting  its  use  in  connec- 
tion with  wading  pool  if  desired.  All 
metal  parts  galvanized. 

No  playground  is  complet*  without  the  Everwear  Slide. 
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The  Australian  Ballot  System  of  Massa- 
chusetts. Some  Fallacious  Objections 
Answered  by  Richard  Henry  Dana,  Esq., 
of  the  Boston  Bar,  and  Member  Executive 
Committee  Massachusetts  Election  Law 
League.  Published  by  the  City  Club  of 
New  York.    191 1.    22  pp. 

Under    the    Massachusetts    system : 

1.  The  ballots  are   rapidly  and  easily  marked. 

2.  There  is  no  delay,  even  in  large  precincts. 

3.  A    larger   proportion    of  citizens   vote   than   under 

the    old    system. 

4.  Manual      laborers     mark     their     ballots      without 

trouble. 

5.  There   is   no    falling   off    in    offices   which    interest 

the   voters,   even    when   placed    at   or   near   the 
end  of  the  ballot. 

6.  Each   office  gets  separate  consideration. 

7.  As  a  result,  the  character  of  candidates  generally 

has   improved. 

8.  The  order  of  names  in  the  groups  makes   no   dif- 

ference   when    the    public    has    an    opinion    to 
express. 

9.  The   Massachusetts   system   is  popular   throughout 

the  State. 


General  Remarks  on  Letchworth  Garden 
City,  Herts.    1910.    27  pp. 

A  brief  description  of  the  location,  purpose, 
principles,  population  and  advantages  of  the 
first  garden  city. 

The  Newsboys  of  Milwaukee.  By  Alexander 
Fleishner,  Special  Agent  of  the  Bureau  of 
Labor.  Prepared  under  the  direction  of 
John  R.  Commons.  Bulletin  No.  8  of  the 
Milwaukee  Bureau  of  Economy  and  Effi- 
ciency.    Nov.  15,  1911.    96  pp. 

The  report  of  an  investigation  into  the  life 
of  Milwaukee  boys  between  the  ages  of  10  and 
14  who  sold  papers  on  the  street.  The  investi- 
gation was  conducted  for  the  purpose  of  bet- 
tering conditions. 

The  Xewarker.  The  House  Organ  of  the 
Newark  Free  Public  Library.  J.  C.  Dana, 
Librarian.    $1  a  year;  10  cents  a  copy. 

Designed  to  increase  the  value  of  the  Li- 
brary to  the  business  men  of  the  city,  and  to 
stimulate  local  interest  in  the  broadest  ideals 
of  civic  improvement.  Here  are  titles  from 
one  of  its  issues  :  What  Newark  Makes ;  Best 
Books  on  Printing ;  The  Library's  Resources ; 
Wages  in  New  Jersey;  A  Map  of  the  United 
States  More  Than  700  Feet  Square ;  House , 
Organs — Good  Ones  and  the  Other  Kind — As 
Illustrated  by  the  House  Organ  File  at  the 
Business  Branch ;  City  Planning,  Recent 
Books ;  and  Scientific  Management,  Recent 
Books. 

Housing  Betterment.  Volume  I.,  No.  i.  Feb- 
ruary, 1912.  Published  by  the  National 
Housing  Association.  New  York  City. 
8  pp. 

Giving  up-to-date  information  about  the  pro- 
gress of  the  housing  movement  in  this  country. 
Among  the  specific  localities  mentioned  in  this 
number  are  Lawrence,  Mass.,  and  Detroit,  with 
a  review  of  advance  in  the  states  of  Massachu- 
setts, California  and  Indiana. 


Report  of  the  Metropolitan  Plan  Commis- 
sion, January  i,  1912.    61  pp. 

Submitted  by  Edward  A.  Filene,  J.  R. 
Coolidge,  Jr.,  and  John  Nolen  to  the  General 
Court  of  Massachusetts,  as  a  plan  for  coordi- 
nating the  civic  development  of  Boston.  In- 
cluding the  act  to  establish  a  Metropolitan 
Planning  Board,  and  an  appendix  on  city 
planning  in  general  and  its  progress  in  a  num- 
ber of  cities. 

Wisconsin    Memorial    Day    Annual,    1912. 

Compiled  by  O.  S.  Rice,  State  Library 
Clerk ;  issued  by  C.  P.  Gary,  State  Super- 
intendent.    153  pp.     Illustrated. 

Containing  material  for  the  celebration  of 
Memorial  Day,  Lincoln's  Birthday,  Washing- 
ton's Birthday,  Peace  Day,  Flag  Day  and  In- 
dependence "Day. 


Proposed  GSi6#ance  for  the  Regulation  of 

THE   Milk   Supply  of   St.   Louis.     Civic 

-^League  of  St.  Lduis.  January,  1912.  32  pp. 

The  Park  Governments  of  Chicago.  General 
Summary  and  Conclusions  of  a  Report 
Prepared  by  the  Chicago  Bureau  of  Public 
Efficiency.     December,  1911.     16  pp. 

Containing  a  map  of  the  parks  and  park 
districts  in  Chicago,  and  a  chart  of  organiza- 
tion under  consolidation,  as  suggested  by  the 
Bureau. 

Rochester  Park  Commission — The  191 1  Re- 
port.   85  pp.    Many  charming  illustrations. 

It  gives  "A  Glance  Over  the  Past,"  and  not 
only  describes  the  various  parks  of  Rochester, 
but  tells  in  detail  how  they  have  been  used 
and  enjoyed. 

Bureau  of  Streets,  Civil  Service  Commission 
AND  Special  Accounting  System  of  the 
City  of  Chicago.  Reports  submitted  to 
the  Chicago  Commission  on  City  Expendi- 
tures. Published  by  the  Chicago  Bureau 
of  Public  Efficiency.  December,  1911. 
112  pp. 

First  Report  of  the  Open-Air  School  Com- 
mittee. Civic  Club  of  Allegheny  County, 
Pittsburg,  Pa.     1912.     16  pp. 

One  of  the  practical  reports  that  are  ot  help 
to  other  places. 

Street  Lighting.  By  J.  M.  Bryant  and  H.  G. 
Hake.  Bulletin  No.  51  of  the  University 
of  Illinois.    64  pp.    35  cents. 

"This  bulletin  is  designed  to  be  of  assistance 
CO  central  station  superintendents,  and  to  the 
general  public  in  selecting  the  proper  lamp  and 
fixing  the  charge  for  the  same.  It  is  also  de- 
signed to  be  of  value  to  the  illuminating  engi- 
neer and  to  the  manufacturer,  and  in  clearing 
up,  or  perhaps  in  preventing,  misunderstand- 
ings, which  so  frequently  arise  between  mimici- 
palities  and  power  companies." .  Numerous 
diagrams   and   tables 
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Evergreens  as  grown  for  specimens  at  Andorra  Nurseries. 

PLANT  FOR  IMMEDIATE  EFFECT 

NOT  FOR  FUTURE  GENERATIONS 

Start  with  the  largest  stock  that  can  be  secured  !    It  takes  over  twenty 

years  to  grow  such  Trees  and  Shrubs  as  we  ofifer. 
We  do  the   long    waiting  —  thus  enabling  you  to  secure  Trees  and  Shrubs 

that  give  an  immediate  efifect.     Spring  Price  List  Gives  Complete 

Information. 

ANDORRA  NURSERIES 

WM.  WARNER  HARPER.  Proprietor 


BOX 
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CHESTNUT    HILL. 
PHILADELPHIA.  PA 


Kill  Weeds;  D011I  Dig  'Em  Out 

Sprinkle  Streets,  Driveways,  Walks,  Gutters,  etc.,  with  Target  Brand  Weed  Killer,  and 
in  48  hours  the  weeds  will  be  destroyed,  roots  and  all.  One  application  is  sufficient  for 
an  entire  season. 

TARGET  BRAND  WEED  KILLER 

will  not  injure  marble,  cement  or  any  kind  of  stone,  and  is  strongly  endorsed  by  owners 

of    Estates,     Superintendents    of    Country 


1_ 
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What  Other  People  Say: 

"Certainly  the  best  I  have  used."— J.  G.  Wal- 
lemiscerd.  Buffalo  Burial  Ass'n  ....  "It  is  quite 
as  effective  as  other  makes  and  costs  less." — 
W.  T.  B.  Roberts  &  Son,  Glenside  ....  "I  rec- 
ommend it  heartily.— Chas.  Murray,  Washington 
University. 


I   Clubs,   Parks  and  Cemeteries,  as  the  most 

[  efficient  Weed  Killer  on  the  market. 

I         One  barrel  diluted  will  cover  5,000  to 

I  6,500  square  yards. 

j  SEND  FOR  FOLDER 

!  HORTICULTURAL   CdENICAL  COMPANY 


662  Bullitt  Bldg.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
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MetRrods,Materiafs  and  Appfiances 


Four  Leading  Types  of  Power  Sprayers 

In  connection  with  the  articles  in  this  issue 
on  the  effective  spraying  of  trees,  our  readers 
may  be  glad  to  have  their  attention  called  to 
some  of  the  well-known  machines  for  doing 
this  necessary  work. 


FITZHENRY-GUPTILL   STANDARD   SIZE   A   SPRAYING 
MACHINE 


The  little  book  on  "Power  Spraying,"  issued 
by  the  Fitzhenry-Guptill  Company,  of  Boston, 
shows  the  "Standard  Size  A"  spraying  ma- 
chine, which  is  used  by  the  Commonwealth  of 
Massachusetts  as  its  standard  type  of  power 
sprayer.  It  was  originally  designed  for  heavy 
woodland  work,  but  has  proved  satisfactory 
for  municipal  and  park  work  as  well.  This 
sprayer  delivers  ss  gallons  per  minute  at  a 
pressure  of  350  pounds,  which  properly  sup- 
plies a  quarter-inch  nozzle  tip  at  the  end  of 
r.500  feet  of  hose.  The  triplex  pump  of 
phosphor  bronze  is  of  cylindrical 
design  with  poppet  valves  of  extra 
large  area,  permitting  high  speed 
when  filling.  The  4-cylinder,  4-cy- 
cle  io-14-horsepower  gasoline  en- 
gine is  of  special  design, 
with  Bosch  magneto 
and  mechanical  oiler.  It 
is  claimed  that  in  the 
Worthley  solid  stream 
nozzle  friction  is  reduced 
to  a  minimum,  with  the 
result  that  it  will  throw 
a  stream  15  feet  or  more 
higher  than  other  noz- 
zles of  the  solid  stream 
type.  If  stationed  by  a 
pond,  a  radius  of  1,500 
feet  can  be  sprayed. 


The  Goulds  Manufacturing  Company,  of 
Seneca  Falls,  N.  Y.,  has  sent  out  an  attractive 
booklet  for  1912  on  "How  to  Spray — When  to 
Spray — Which  Sprayer  to  Use."  One  of  the 
Goulds  outfits  is  here  reproduced,  consisting 
of  the  "Emperor"  pump,  a  3-horsepower  gaso- 
line engine,  a  200-gallon  tank,  with  truck, 
hose  and  fittings.  The  pump  will  supply 
eight  or  more  nozzles.  The  "Emperor" 
can  be  adapted  to  any  style  of  outfit  and 
used  with  nearly  any  make  of  gasoline  en- 
"^  gine.  With  the  aid  of  extensions  and  a 
tower,  which  may  be  readily  attached,  it 
is  said  that  the 
highest  trees  can 
be  reached  and 
sprayed  effective- 
ly. This  little  book 
contains  the  "Goulds  Spray  Cal- 
endar," revised  by  the  Ohio  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  which 
tells  not  only  when  to  spray  fruit 
trees,  shrubs,  vines,  lawns,  pas- 
ture, hay  and  grain  crops,  but  how- 
to  mix  the  spray  solutions. 

Goulds    power    sprayer    pumps 
are    used    by    the    cities    of    New 
York,  Boston,  Albany,  Troy,  Cleve- 
land and  others. 
The  company  also  makes  an  extensive  line 
of  portable  sprayers  for  use  on  shrubbery  and 
other  foliage  in  parks  and  private  estates. 


GOULDS   POWER   SPRAYER 
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Wrights  Excelsior  " Rust-Proof 

TREE    GUARDS    AND    FENCING 
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Send  for 
Complete 
Catalog 

WRIGHT  WIRE  CO. 

WORCESTER,  MASS. 


PROTECT  the  young  trees  along  the  street 
and  in  the  parks  by  enclosing  them  in  Excel- 
sior "Rust-Proof"  Guards.  They  are  strong, 
neat  and  ornamental. 
After  being  formed,  Ex- 
celsior "Rust  Proof" 
Guards  are  dipped  in 
melted  zinc,  and  so  ren- 
dered proof  against  the 
weather.  No  painting  is 
required. 

THE  Rust -Proof  Cage 
Guards  are  something 
new  f ^andj-;  inexpensive. 
They  cannot  he  dragged 
down  or  pounded  out  of 
shape,  being  reinforced 
by  strong  steel  uprights, 
which  are  woven  into  the 
fabric.  They  are  used 
in  large  quantities  for 
public  requirements. 

Write  for  special  price 
quotations. 
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An  avenue  of  beautifully  matched,  trees  hke  the  above  is  not 
only  an  ornament,  but  a  valuable  asset  to  any  municipality. 
The  growing  of  uniform  nursery  stock  for  street  work  is  one 
of  our  specialties.  


THOMAS  MEEHAN  &  SONS 

WHOLESALE  NURSERYiWEN 
DRESHER,        (Near  Philadelphia)       PA. 
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THE   FIELD  FORCE   PUMP  COMFA.W'S   "ROYAL   LEADER"    FOR   CITY    PARKS 


The  machine  which,  the  Field  Force  Pump 
Company  of  Ehnira,  N.  Y.,  designates  as  its 
"Royal  Leader"  for  city  parks,  has  a  lo-horse- 
power  engine  of  the  4-cycle  marine  type,  with 
two  vertical  cylinders  and  weighing  365 
pounds.  The  pump,  which  is  made  of  phos- 
phor bronze  and  is  of  the  triplex  displacement 
type,  has  a  capacity  of  25  gallons  per  minute, 
and  it  is  claimed  tliat  at  300  pounds  pressure 
it  will  throw  a  quarter-inch  stream  to  the  top 
of  the  tallest  shade  trees.  The  pump  counter- 
shaft has  a  powerful  friction  clutch,  which 
allows  the  pump  to  be  started  and  stopped  at 


will  without  stopping  the  engine.  The  liquid 
in  the  tank,  which  holds  300  gallons,  is  kept  m 
thorough  solution  by  a  rotary  agitator  the 
entire  length  of  the  tank. 

One  of  the  cuts  presented  shows  the  high- 
pressure  power  sprayer  owned  by  the  city  of 
New  Bedford,  Mass.  This  is  manufactured 
by  Stephen  B.  Church,  of  Boston ;  it  is  one  of 
his  latest  patterns,  and  is  fitted  with  the 
Church  triplex  pump,  built  especially  for  high 
power  spraying,  and  with  a  new  model  opposed- 
cylinder  engine.  This  machine  is  built  in 
several  sizes.    The  Street  Department  of  New 
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Bedford  has  used  this  sprayer  for  the  last  two 
years  in  spraying  very  high  elm  trees  for  the 
elm  leaf  beetle,  and  reports  that  it  has  had  no 
difficulty  in  reaching  the  tops  of  the  trees  from 
the  ground,  and  that  the  engine  and  pump  have 
required  no  repairs  whatever.  Three  of  the 
Church  high-pressure  sprayers  treated  850 
acres  of  forest  at  the  State  Reservation,  Mid- 
dlesex Fells,  Mass.,  in  three  weeks,  with  re- 
sults which  are  said  to  be  entirely  satisfactory. 

An  Item  From  the  South  Pole 

While  it  is  not.  reported  that  Capt. 
Amundsen  found  any  municipality  at  the 
South  Pole,  it  is  interesting  to  note  that 
his  motive  power  in  reaching  there  was 
an  engine  which  is  coming  into  increasing 
use  in  municipal  work.  The  manufacture 
of  the  Diesel  engine  is  controlled  in 
America  exclusively  by  the  Busch-Sulzer 
Brothers-Diesel    Engine    Company. 

"Capt.    Amundsen    selected    the    Diesel 
engine  for  his  ship,"  said  A.  O.  Krieger, 
auditor    of    the    company,    "because    the 
capacity  of   his  ship  was  lim- 
ited   and    he    was    unable    to 
carry  a  heavy  burden  of  bulky 
coal.     The  Diesel  engine   uses 
crude    oil    as    fuel,    and    with 
this  engine  he  was  able  to  make 
a  voyage  four  or  five  times  as 
long   as    he  could   have   made 
with  an  equal  weight  of  coal." 

*     •*• 
A  Home  Gymnasium 

The  Fred  Medart  Manufacturing  Company, 
of  St.  Louis,  issues  a  booklet  illustrating  and 
describing  their  special  outfit  of  gymnasium 
apparatus  for  home  use.  While  the  complete 
equipment  is  considered  desirable,  because  it 
permits  of  such  a  variety  of  exercise  and  ac- 
commodates a  number  of  children,  it  need  not 
all  be  bought  at  the  same  time.  The  frame  and 
any  single  piece  of  apparatus  can  be  set  up  and 
added  to  from  time  to  time. 

"Vitrified  Brick  Pavements  for 
City  and  Country  " 

The  finely  illustrated  booklet  with  this  title, 
published  by  the  National  Paving  Brick  Manu- 
facturers' Association,  of  Cleveland,  is  dedi- 
cated "To  those  city  residents  who  desire  a 
sanitary  street,  satisfactory  and  comfortable 
in  use  and  economical  in  original  cost  and  sub- 
sequent maintenance;  to  suburban  residents 
who  want  a  road,  permanent  and  dependable, 
which  will  bear  traffic  equally  well  in  summer 
and  winter ;  to  all  who  seek  permanent  relief 
from  the  constant  burden  of  road  mainten- 
ance." 

The  pictures  given  have  been  taken  at  ran- 
dom in  various  sections  of  the  country,  and 
show  widely  varied  periods  of  use  as  well  as 
many  extremes  of  traffic.  The  accompanying 
text  sets  forth  in  an  interesting  and  informing 
way  the  claims  made  for  vitrified  brick  paving, 
from  the  burden  of  road  maintenance." 


Gardiner  Anti-Rust  Paint 

The  Manfred  A.  Pakas  Company,  of  Minne- 
apolis, has  been  appointed  Western  selling 
agent  for  the  Gardiner  Paint  Company,  of 
New  York.  In  this  capacity  the  Pakas  Com- 
pany will  no  doubt  be  instrumental  in  increas- 
ing more  widely  the  use  of  the  Gardiner  Anti- 
Rust  Paint  as  a  protection  against  corrosion 
and  an  effective  insulator  against  electrolysis. 

-*•    -i- 

Cleaning  Sewers 

The  engine  type  of  sewer- 
cleaning  machine  shown  in 
the  cut  is  manufactured  by 
W.  H.  Stewart,  i6th  and 
Locust  streets,  St.  Louis.  It 
consists  of  a  3  to  5-horse- 
p'ower     air-cooled     gasoline 


engine;  a  double-geared  windlass  and  extra 
frame,  so  that  it  can  be  used  by  hand ;  a  fric- 
tion clutch  with  connections ;  six  sizes  buckets 
of  any  size  desired  from  15  to  36  inches,  and 
the  usual  equipment  of  pulleys,  cranks,  cable, 
etc.  The  hand  machines  made  by  this  manu- 
facturer require  from  two  to  four  men  to 
operate,  according  to  the  amount  of  sediment 
to  be  removed.  The  maker  claims  positively 
to  operate  from  one  manhole  if  it  is  impos- 
sible to  make  connections  between  two.  The 
machines  are  both  for  rent  and  for  sale,  and 
the  manufacturer  also  uses  them  to  clean 
sewers  bv  contract. 


SALESMAN   WANTED 

If  your  work  brings  you  in  touch  with 
municipal  officials  or  local  improvement 
organizations  in  a  way  which  would  give 
you  an  opportunity  to  present  our  prop- 
osition, we  would  like  to  get  in  touch 
with  you.  We  have  an  interesting  spe- 
cialty which  comprises  such  distinctive 
features  as  to  make  it  a  very  salable 
article. 

Full  information  furnished  on  request. 
All  inquiries  will  be  considered  confi- 
dential. 

Address  Manufacturer,  care  Advertis- 
ing Department,  The  American  City, 
93  Nassau  Street,  New  York. 
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Editorial  Comment 


Municipal  Politics 

"Politics  must  be  eliminated  from  the 
government  of  cities."  "Politics  never 
can  be  eliminated  from  the  government 
of  cities."  Which  of  these  so  frequently 
repeated  statements  is  correct?  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  both  are  true.  "Politics" 
in  the  first  instance  means  national  party 
politics.  "Until  the  wheels  of  local  gov- 
ernment are  loosened  in  some  way  from 
the  clutch  of  the  great  party  machines 
there  will  be  little  success  in  the  under- 
takings of  municipal  reform."  "Poli- 
tics" in  the  second  instance  means  local 
politics.  As  long  as  there  are  cities  to 
govern  and  municipal  questions  to  be 
decided,  citizens  will  differ  as  to  policies. 

This  country  was  founded  as  a  democ- 
racy, or  a  representative  democracy,  and 
its  government  is  by  the  party  system. 
What  is  the  party  system?  The  party 
system  is  a  method  whereby  citizens 
believing  in  certain  principles  associate 
themselves  together  to  advocate  and  pro- 
mote those  principles.  The  principles 
make  the  party.  Those  who  hold  that 
the  "organization"  is  the  party  are 
wrong.  The  organization  is  but  the 
party  machinery.  The  party  stands  for 
principles.  The  organization  stands  for 
individuals.  When  loyalty  to  the  or- 
ganization takes  the  place  of  loyalty  to 
the  party  principles,  that  moment  the 
organization  has  begun  to  be  non-parti- 
san and  the  party  itself  is  in  jeopardy. 

We  govern  the  nation  by  national 
parties.  We  should  govern  our  mu- 
nicipalities by  municipal  parties.  Ger- 
many realized  this  in  1808  and  Eng- 
land in  1835,  at  which  time  those  coun- 
tries laid  the  foundation  for  their  splen- 
did municipal  governments  of  to-day. 
This  country,  suffering  from  the  results 
of    national    party    interference    in    its 


municipal  affairs,  is  awakening  to  the 
necessity  of  divorcing  these  interests. 
This  is  evidenced  in  the  widespread 
adoption  of  the  Commission  Plan,  with 
its  simple  form  of  petition  nominations 
and  non-partisan  municipal  elections. 
Pittsburgh,  bound  hand  and  foot  in  the 
coils  of  national  party  intrigue,  suf- 
fered a  nine  years'  typhoid  epidemic. 
Hundreds  of  lives  were  lost  and  thou- 
sands of  dollars  wasted.  This  civic 
tragedy  could  not  have  happened  had 
her  citizens  been  free  to  align  them- 
selves along  local  issues.  Never  dur- 
ing that  time  were  those  favoring  pure 
city  water  not  in  the  majority;  but, 
held  apart  by  national  party  loyalty, 
they  could  not  act  in  unison. 

But,  some  will  say,  municipal  parties 
are  not  workable;  who  will  be  the  or- 
ganization ? — where  will  the  party  work- 
ers come  from? — and  how  will  they  be 
paid?  7"he  answer  lies  in  the  almost 
countless  splendid  volunteer  civic  or- 
ganizations, representing  the  flower  of 
the  communities,  and  giving  their  efforts 
at  great  personal  and  financial  sacri- 
fice. Unite  the  theoietical  with  the 
practical  and  have  the  advantage  of 
both.  Once  our  citizens  are  free  to 
participate  in  real  municipal  issues,  they 
will  voluntarily  take  an  active  interest 
in  municipal  elections,  as  they  do  now 
in  national  elections. 

Make  our  cities  free  cities.  Give  the 
cities  home  rule,  power  to  draft,  amend 
and  adopt  their  own  charters  without 
legislative  interference.  Permit  direct 
nominations,  a  simplified  short  ballot, 
municipal  party  (instead  of  national 
party)  elections,  and  municipal  govern- 
ment in  the  United  States  will  develop 
into  something  of  which  Americans  may 
be  proud.  Ralph  Bowman 
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Municipal  Housekeeping  in  Europe  and  America 

The  Benefits  of  Modem  City  Life — The  Citizen  Cares  for  the 
City  Which  Shows  Some  Care  for  Him 

By  Harvey  N.   Shepard 

Lecturer  upon  City  Government  in  the  School  of  Law  of  Boston  University 


THE  world  of  the  twentieth  century 
is  a  city  world.  Nearly  one-half 
of  the  people  of  the  whole  United 
States  are  classed  by  the  19 lo  Census 
as  urban  population,  and  the  proportion 
is  likely  to  increase  in  the  future.  A 
similar  increase  in  the  number  and  popu- 
lation of  cities  is  noted  in  other  coun- 
tries. 

In  the  past,  and  until  well  within  the 
nineteenth  century,  the  effect  of  city  life 
unquestionably  was  bad.  There  was  no 
paving  in  the  streets.  Men  picked  their 
way  in  the  dirt  and  filth.  Drinking  water 
was  taken  from  rivers  or  wells  polluted 
by  waste.  The  poor  were  packed  by 
night  into  hovels ;  and  those  who  were 
better  off  slept  in  closed  quarters  with- 
out fresh  air.  It  is  not  strange  that  pes- 
tilence and  fever  swept  away  the  people 
by  thousands. 

The  Modern  T>eath  Rate 

In  the  modern  city  the  conditions  are 
altogether  different.  Glasgow  has  ex- 
tinguished the  worst  forms  of  contagious 
disease,  and  the  steady  decline  of  its 
death  rate  is  an  achievement  of  which 
the  city  justly  is  proud.  The  cities  of 
Holland  cut  down  their  death  rates  every 
year.  Even  in  Paris,  although  the  birth 
rate  is  low  when  compared  with  that  of 
European  cities  outside  of  France,  it  has 
risen,  while  the  death  rate  has  declined, 
and  its  population  shows  a  net  increase, 
apart  from  the  influx  of  outsiders.  It 
need  not  be  the  case,  as  the  old  maxim 
taught,  that  the  death  rate  increases  as 
the  density  of  population  increases. 

A  modern  city  recognizes  its  obligation 
to  its  people  for  their  welfare.  All  large 
cities  in  the  United  States  and  in  Europe 
own  and  operate  their  own  waterworks, 
and  supply  their  inhabitants  pure  water. 
The  number  of  deaths  from  malignant 
forms  of  typhoid  fever  is  high  in  Ba- 
varia ;  but  in  Munich,  its  largest  city, 
which  has  a  water  supply  from  the  Alps, 


you  can  count  such  deaths  upon  your 
fingers.  With  good  water  Hamburg  has 
cut  its  death  rate  in  thirty  years  from 
thirty  a  thousand  to  twenty,  although  it 
is  an  emigration  port  and  receives  every 
year  thousands  of  wretched  peasants 
from  Russia  and  elsewhere. 

A  mayor  of  Boston,  not  long  ago,  in 
a  communication  to  the  Council,  well  said 
that  the  provision  throughout  the  city  of 
baths  and  swimming  pools  would  result 
in  a  material  improvement  in  the  health 
of  the  people;  and  this  would  mean  less 
disease,  "less  intemperance,  and,  in  the 
long  run,  less  pauperism,  crime,  and  in- 
sanity, and,  finally,  a  diminished  death 
rate.  Surely  there  can  be  no  higher  aim 
for  municipal  policy  than  the  accomplish- 
ment of  such  objects."  Municipal  baths 
in  Germany  are  common.  One  of  the 
most  interesting  is  a  handsome  establish- 
ment upon  the  banks  of  the  Isar,  in 
Munich,  with  accommodations  of  every 
kind —  a  shower  bath,  a  swimming  pool, 
a  warm  bath  and  a  Turkish  bath.  Foun- 
tains, comfort  stations,  and  street  sprink- 
ling have  multiplied  everywhere,  and 
hardly  a  city  is  to  be  found  without  a 
drainage  system. 

Streets  and  Water  Fronts 

The  inhabitant  of  a  city  usually 
walks  or  drives  upon  a  good  and  clean 
pavement.  A  few  American  cities  are 
wanting  in  this  respect;  but  such  a  con- 
dition is  a  -matter  of  adverse  comment, 
and  improvement  is  certain.  The  main 
streets  of  every  large  city  in  Western 
and  Central  Europe  are  cleaned  thor- 
oughly once  every  twenty- four  hours  at 
least,  in  the  night  or  early  morning.  In 
some  of  these  cities,  where  the  street 
railways  are  not  as  yet  municipal,  this  is 
done  by  the  operating  companies,  under 
the  supervision  and  to  the  satisfaction  of 
the  city. 

We  are  apt  to  look  upon  the  southern 
half  of  our  continent  as  given  over  to 
misrule,  and  it  surprises  us  to  see  the  re- 
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markable  progress  of  the  South  Ameri- 
can cities.  Lima,  not  without  reason 
called  the  Paris  of  South  America,  is  a 
beautiful  city,  with  good  water  and 
light,  and  fine  public  buildings.  Buenos 
Ayres  has  been  rebuilt  within  the  last 
fifteen  years;  and,  in  place  of  cobble 
stones,  the  principal  streets  are  paved 
with  asphalt;  and  carriages  roll  over 
them  as  smoothly  as  over  park  avenues. 
San  Paulo,  the  capital  of  the  state  of  the 
same  name  in  Brazil,  with  a  population 
of  300,000,  maintains  75  miles  of  good 
streets.  Rio  Janeiro  has  aroused  from 
the  sleep  of  centuries.  Its  streets  were 
narrow  and  unwholesome  -lanes,  which 
held  the  heat  and  excluded  the  air. 
There  was  no  avenue  as  a  channel  for  the 
winds  from  the  sea,  and  the  streets  ran 
in  such  directions  as  to  shut  them  out. 
These  streets,  too,  were  wretchedly 
paved.  The  mayor  of  the  city,  a  few 
years  ago,  was  a  man  of  faith,  and  was 
backed  by  councilmen  who  shared  his 
views.  In  less  than  three  years  they 
built  through  the  heart  of  the  city  what 
some  claim  to  be  the  finest  street  in  the 
world,  the  Avenida  Central.  It  is  a  mile 
long,  a  hundred  feet  wide,  and  it  is  lined 


on  both  sides  with  artistic  buildings.  The 
roadway  is  paved  with  asphalt ;  down  its 
center  are  ovals,  of  flowers  and  plants, 
with  arc  lights;  and  at  the  edge  of  the 
walks,  in  spaces  alternating  with  the  elec- 
tric lights,  are  gas  jets.  The  broad  side- 
walks, upon  which  ten  people  can  walk 
abreast,  are  mosaics  of  black  and  white 
flints  from  Portugal.  Eight  miles  of 
other  streets  have  been  widened,  and 
transformed  from  narrow  and  dirty 
lanes  into  handsome  avenues. 

There  is  no  big  city,  either  here  or 
abroad,  without  its  parks  and  its  play- 
grounds, most  important  aids  to  the 
health  of  its  people.  We  easily  hold  the 
first  rank.  Boston,  New  York  and 
Philadelphia  are  notable  in  this  respect; 
and  so  are  many  others  of  our  cities. 
But  the  condition  of  our  water  fronts, 
as  compared  with  those  of  European 
cities,  is  humiliating.  In  Havre,  for  in- 
stance, the  quays  not  only  are  equipped 
for  commercial  purposes,  but  also  for  re- 
creation ;  they  are  readily  accessible,  and 
at  night  are  brilliantly  illuminated.  With 
rare  exceptions  we  have  permitted  selfish 
interests  to  destroy  the  natural  beauties 
of  our  water  fronts,  and  to  make  them 
less  attractive  than  other  portions  of  the 
city.  So  great  are  the  natural  beauties 
of  the  superb  harbors  of  New  York  and 
Boston  that  they  ought  to  outrank  all  the 
cities  of  the  world.  Compare  also  what 
Paris  has  made  of  its  river  front  with 
what  Philadelphia  has  done. 

The  Homes  of  the  T^eople 

In  the  housing  of  its  people  the  Ameri- 
can city  is  very  far  behind.  Several  of 
the  larger  cities  of  Great  Britain  have 
purchased  and  torn  down  the  worst  tene- 
ments and  have  built  sanitary  dwellings, 
and  let  them  out  at  cost.  In  the  Bethnal 
Green  Improvement  of  London  fifteen 
acres  of  slum  property  were  taken  and 
the  buildings  demolished.  Streets,  sixty 
feet  wide,  arranged  upon  the  radial  plan, 
and  model  tenement  houses  with  a  com- 
mon laundry,  reading  rooms  and  other 
social  institutions,  were  provided.  The 
municipal  houses  of  London  accommo- 
date 85,000  people.  Conceive  its  im- 
mense importance:  85,000  people  in  city- 
owned  homes,  with  the  assurance  that 
rents  will  be  kept  down  to  cost,  and  that 
no  slum  ever  will  form  in  their  midst ! 
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Most  of  the  cities  of  Germany  are 
large  landlords  and  are  adding  to  their 
holdings.  Ulm,  in  Bavaria,  owns  four- 
fifths  of  the  land  within  its  limits ;  and 
has  purchased  1,400  acres  in  the  suburbs, 
upon  which  the  city  erected  working- 
men's  dwellings  of  an  attractive  type, 
and  sold  them  at  cost.  Frankfort  owns 
165^  square  miles,  nearly  half  of  the 
area  which  it  governs;  Cologne  owns 
153/2  square  miles,  exclusive  of  82  public 
gardens  covering  564  acres ;  and  Breslau, 
with  a  population  of  422,000,  owns  20 
square  miles.  Within  the  last  ten  years 
Frankfort  has  expended  $50,000,000  in 
the  purchase  of  land.  The  city  makes 
generous  provision  for  playgrounds  and 
gardens,  and  then  leases  or  sells  small 
lots  for  the  homes  of  its  working  people. 
It  also  builds  model  tenements  and  sub- 
urban villas,  which  are  paid  for  by 
rentals  merely  sufficient  to  cover  the  cost. 
The  cooperative  apartment  houses,  built 
by  contributions  of  private  capital,  by 
loans  at  a  low  interest  from  the  state 
insurance  funds,  by  subscriptions  from 
the  city,  and  by  installment  payments 
from  the  workingmen,  insure  sanitary 
surroundings,  and  provide  libraries,  res- 
taurants and  kindergartens. 

Glasgow  has  taken  a  step  much  fur- 
ther forward.  Like  other  large  cities  it 
has  a  transient  element  which  haunts 
cheap  lodging  houses,  too  frequently 
dens  of  crime.  Partly  to  assist  in  the 
adjustment  of  population  made  neces- 
sary by  improvement  schemes,  and  partly 
to  institute  a  competition  which  would 
compel  private  owners  to  improve  their 
establishments,  the  council  opened  two 
model  lodging  houses  in  1870.  So  suc- 
cessful in  every  way  were  these  institu- 
tions that  another  was  opened  in  1874, 
and  replaced  by  a  larger  one  in  1878. 
Three  more  large  houses  on  the  same 
plan  were  opened  in  1878,  and  a  seventh 
in  1879.  Several  of  the  houses  were  en- 
larged in  1894.  They  have  continued  to 
be  an  unqualified  success. 

A  municipal  boarding  house  for  work- 
ing girls  is  projected  by  the  council  of 
Rixford,  one  of  the  boroughs  of  Berlin, 
where  300  girls  can  live  and  obtain  their 
meals.  There  are  many  forms  of  muni- 
cipal enterprises  in  Germany,  but  this 
will  be  the  first  municipal  hotel. 

After  careful  study,  the  city  councils 


AN  ALLEY   IN   CHAKLOTTENBURG,  GERMANY 

of  Great  Britain  are  making  special  ef- 
forts to  supply  gas  for  cooking  to  the 
working  classes.  The  wastefulness  of 
the  coal  stove,  and  the  high  cost  of  its 
maintenance,  have  led  to  uncooked  food ; 
and  the  widespread  use  of  alcoholic 
drinks  is  explained  largely  by  wretched 
food.  The  readiness  with  which  food  is 
heated  on  the  gas  stove,  as  compared 
with  the  eflfort  to  start  a  coal  fire, 
makes  possible  much  more  warm  cooked 
food.  Therefore  the  British  city  rents 
gas  stoves,  making  all  connections  free 
of  charge,  and  with  each  year  the  num- 
ber rented  by  the  city  is  increasing.  The 
German  city  also  believes  that  it  is  to  the 
interest  of  the  community  to  increase  the 
use  of  gas  and  to  supplant  the  use  of 
coal,  with  its  inconvenience  and  dirt ;  and 
therefore  it  keeps  reducing  the  price,  ex- 
hibits gas  stoves  and  arranges  lectures 
upon  the  use  of  gas  for  cooking,  heating 
and  power. 

A  solicitous  regard  for  the  food  sup- 
plies of  a  city  is  a  recognized  duty ;  and 
the  city  which  has  not  provided  market 
houses  and  slaughter  houses,  and  does 
not  supervise  every  detail  in  the  supply 
of  food,  is  not  considered  progressive. 
The  city  dweller,  therefore,  has  his  meat, 
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fish,  vegetables,  bread  and  milk,  all  of 
good  quality. 

Protection  for  the  Laborer 

The  city  workman  is  more  likely  to  be 
employed,  works  fewer  hours,  and  for 
higher  wages  than  if  he  lived  in  the 
country.  European  cities  maintain  em- 
ployment agencies  which  serve  him  free 
of  cost.  In  each  London  borough  there 
is  a  distress  committee,  consisting  partly 
of  councilmen  and  partly  of  other  experi- 
enced persons,  which  finds  work  for  un- 
employed men.  Frankfort  was  the  first 
German  city  to  organize  a  labor  bureau. 
The  scheme  was  imitated  in  Stuttgart, 
and  since  then  has  been  adopted  all  over 
Germany.  There  also  is  a  board  of  ar- 
bitration for  industrial  disputes,  half  of 
whom  represent  the  employers  and  half 
the  employed,  with  a  chairman  elected 
by  the  City  Council.  The  board  cannot 
compel  witnesses  to  attend,  nor  can  it  en- 
force the  awards  ;  but  it  provides  a  means 
of  discussion  and  of  communication  be- 
tween the  parties.  Free  employment 
offices,  to  which  citizens  who  have  the 
time  and  the  means,  and  who  are  gen- 
erously disposed,  give  much  unpaid  ser- 
vice, are  maintained  in  the  town  halls  of 
many  communes  in  France,  and  the 
councils  vote  a  sum  each  year  for  their 
support. 

The  principle  of  the  minimum  or  living 
wage,  which  the  County  Council  of  Lon- 
don adopted  in  1889,  rests  not  on  what 
the  workman  will  consent  to  receive  un- 
der the  stress  of  need,  but  on  what  he 
should  receive  to  maintain  a  reasonable 
living.  In  the  case  of  skilled  labor  the 
Council  pays  the  wages  agreed  upon  by 
the  employers  and  the  employed  in  each 
particular  trade.  In  the  case  of  unskilled 
labor  the  Council  itself  determines  what 
is  fhe  minimum  for  decent  existence. 
This  principle  has  been  adopted  gen- 
erally throughout  Great  Britain,  and 
tends  materially  to  keep  up  the  wages  of 
workmen  in  private  employment.  Many 
other  considerations  are  shown  the  men 
in  city  service  in  the  form  of  clubs, 
recreation  rooms,  athletic  parks  and 
cricket  teams.  Here  again  private  cor- 
porations find  it  expedient  to  make  like 
provision  for  their  employees. 

If  a  man  be  poor,  unfortunate,  or  sick, 
the  modern  city  provides  for  his  relief. 


City  pawnshops,  some  of  them  very  old, 
are  common  in  Germany,  and  yet  city 
savings  banks  are  more  so — a  venerable 
institution  to  be  found,  almost  without 
exception,  in  every  city  of  the  empire. 
City  fire  insurance  is  also  a  German  in- 
stitution, which  has  been  adopted  in 
Canada  and  Australia.  In  many  cities 
of  France  bread  from  municipal  bakeries 
is  distributed  at  the  homes  of  the  poor, 
and  municipal  kitchens  provide  whole- 
some food  at  the  lowest  prices.  Roubaix 
pays  a  pension  to  the  aged  poor  of  either 
sex  living  at  home,  and  provides  cottages 
for  widows  with  little  children.  Numer- 
ous day  nurseries  in  the  populous  dis- 
tricts of  French  cities  receive  children 
without  charge.  Camps  and  colonies 
also  have  been  established  for  the  chil- 
dren of  the  working  people.  In  the  case 
of  every  unfortunate  child  France  aims 
to  be  much  more  than  a  grudging  step- 
father. Besides  thousands  placed  in  in- 
dustrial schools,  many  thousands  more 
are  sent  to  homes,  where  the  authorities 
maintain  watch  over  them.  Every  year 
the  Paris  officials  have  on  their  active 
lists  some  30,000  children  so  distributed. 
Very  useful  also  is  the  night  medical 
and  surgical  relief,  organized  in  several 
European  cities  and  responding  each 
year  to  an  increasing  demand.  In  the 
disposal  of  the  dead,  European  cities 
take  a  different  attitude  from  American 
cities.  They  provide  for  burials  in  a 
manner  corresponding  with  the  prevail- 
ing idea  of  propriety  in  the  community, 
and  also  at  charges  which  are  within  the 
reach  of  the  poorest.  The  German  city 
provides  funeral  services,  including  all 
costs  from  the  residence  to  the  cemetery, 
on  a  graded  scale,  corresponding  to  the 
expense  which  the  family  can  meet. 

The  Care  of  School  Children 

The  modern  city  not  only  teaches  its 
children ;  it  also  makes  provision  for 
their  bodily  welfare.  In  the  New  York 
school  houses  there  are  playrooms,  gym- 
nasiums and  meeting  rooms.  But  while 
many  of  the  school  houses  are  equipped 
with  bathtubs,  this  is  a  primitive  device 
in  comparison 'with  the  swimming  tanks 
found  in  many  a  British  school  house. 
The  children  in  the  London  schools  are 
cared  for  by  city  physicians  and  nurses, 
and  meals  are  furnished  at  an  insigni- 
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ficant  cost,  or  at  no  cost  at  all.  The 
gymnasiums  are  open  to  the  parents  as 
well  as  to  the  children.  The  school 
buildings  serve  as  local  centers  to  be  used 
in  the  evening  as  places  of  meeting  and 
recreation.  Music,  art  and  many  means 
of  popular  culture  thus  are  brought  to  all 
classes.  Here  is  another  substitute  for 
the  saloon.  And  when  we  consider  that 
these  activities  are  only  a  few  years  old 
we  get  some  idea  of  the  rapidity  of 
modern  city  progress. 

In  Marseilles,  Lyons  and  other  large 
cities  of  France,  warm  meals  are  sup- 
plied to  school  children,  shoes  and 
clothes  are  given  to  the  poor,  and  holi- 
day and  vacation  trips  are  provided.  In 
Roubaix  school  restaurants  are  open 
every  school  day  of  the  year.  A  uniform 
ticket  system  is  used  in  Paris,  so  that 
the  children  cannot  recognize  any  dis- 
tinction between  those  who  are  fed  gra- 
tuitously and  those  who  pay.  Paris  and 
other  cities  send  to  the  seaside  for  a 
month  during  the  summer  the  school 
children  who  are  feeble. 

There  need  be  no  fear,  then,  for  the 
physical  wellbeing  of  the  race,  because  a 
growing  proportion  will  live  under  urban 
conditions.  To  provide  good  air,  good 
water,  and  good  food,  is  recognized 
everywhere  as  an  important  city  duty. 


The  European  city  also  provides  a  good 
dwelling  house,  not  necessarily  in  the 
thickly-settled  portions  of  the  city,  but 
rather  in  the  suburban  districts,  with 
fields,  garden  and  trees.  City  railways 
make  this  possible  at  little  cost  for  trans- 
portation. 

It  is  true  that  many  things  for  the  wel- 
fare of  the  inhabitants,  though  done  by 
cities  abroad,  are  not  done  here.  But  a 
change  is  at  hand.  It  has  come  already 
in  some  of  the  cities  upon  the  Pacific 
coast.  It  will  come  in  the  East,  also.  If 
any  one  chooses  to  call  this  a  plunge  into 
socialism,  it  is  needless  to  quarrel  with 
his  use  of  a  name ;  Europeans  call  it 
thrifty  and  progressive  municipal  house- 
keeping. 

An  important  result  of  these  city 
movements  is  the  development  of  civic 
interest  and  pride  on  the  part  of  the 
people.  A  city  which  does  nothing  ex- 
cept to  police  and  clean  the  streets  means 
little.  But,  when  it  adds  schools,  li- 
braries, galleries,  parks,  baths,  lights, 
heat,  homes  and  transportation,  it  awak- 
ens interest  in  itself.  The  citizen  cares 
for  the  city  which  shows  some  care  for 
him.  He  looks  upon  it  as  his  city,  and 
not  as  a  thing  apart  from  him ;  and  he 
becomes  a  good  citizen  because  it  is  his 
city. 


Some  CiA'ic  Transformations 


A  Series  of  "Before  and  After"  Pictures  of  Municipal  Improvements— VI. 


BANK  OF   ST.  MARY'S  RIVER,  FORT  WAYNE,  IND.,  BEFORE  IMPROVEMENT 
A  rubbish   dump  guarded  by  billboards 


THE   SAME   SITE   ONE   YEAR    LATER 
The  first  work  in  improving  Fort  Wayne's  river  banks 
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Fort  Wayne's  Civic  Awalcening 

The  Preservation  and  Improvement  of  Natural  Beauty  in  a  City  That 
Has  Eighteen  Miles  of  River  Front 

By  Charles  J.   Steiss 

Secretary  Board  of  Park  Commissioners,  Fort  Wayne,  Ind. 


THE  name  of  this  city  of  northeast- 
ern Indiana  is  derived  from  the 
old  fort  which  General  Anthony 
Wayne  erected  in  1794  at  the  point  where 
the  St.  Mary's  and  the  St.  Joseph's  unite 
to  form  the  Maumee  River,  which  flows 
into  Lake  Erie  at  Toledo.  Within  the 
corporate  limits,  on  two  sides  of  the 
city,  there  are  eighteen  miles  of  river 
front ;  ten  on  the  St.  Mary's,  four  on  the 
St.  Joseph's  and  four  on  the  Maumee — 
a  possession  which  has  brought  about  one 
of  the  gravest  problems  of  the  city's  civic 
progress. 

ji  Steady  Growth 

Fort  Wayne  has  never  had  a  "boom," 
and  has  never  stopped  growing.  In  1840 
the  population  was  2,ock);  in  1910  the 
census  report  showed  a  population  of 
64,000,  and  since  then  the  city  has  made 
substantial  gains,  now  having  a  popula- 
tion of  70,000.  Its  location  in  a  rich 
farming  country,  its  nearness  to  large 
markets,  with  the  traffic  facilities  af- 
forded by  important  railroad  connections, 
have  fixed  its  character  as  a  manufac- 
turing and  trading  community  of  grad- 
ual, steady  growth.  The  conservatism 
of  the  East  and  the  push  and  energy  of 
the  West  have  united  in  the  citizenship 
of  Fort  Wayne  to  produce  qualities  now 
suddenly  stirred  to  activity  in  the  making 
of  an  efficient  and  beautiful  city  out  of 
one  that  was  in  danger  of  drifting  in- 
definitely along  ways  of  neglect. 

Fourteen  years  ago  Fort  Wayne  began 
to  take  on  metropolitan  airs.  It  was  then 
that  the  Allen  County  Court  House  was 
built,  at  a  cost  of  $1,000,000.  This 
building  has  a  stateliness  and  beauty 
worthy  of  a  more  open  setting;  its  in- 
terior is  graceful,  chaste  and  classic  in 
line  and  embellishment.  Since  1908 
many  fine  business  and  office  buildings, 
churches  and  club  buildings,  schools  and 
a  public  library  have  been  erected. 

The  last  three  years  have  witnessed  a 


very  remarkable  movement  toward  gen- 
eral civic  betterment  in  Fort  Wayne, 
which  had  its  initiative  in  the  Commer- 
cial Club,  under  the  leadership  of  Mr. 
Howell  C.  Rockhill,  President  of  the 
Club  for  the  year  1909.  Through  his 
suggestion  the  Club  concentrated  its  ef- 
forts upon  the  awakening  and  upbuilding 
of  public  sentiment  for  a  more  extensive 
park  system,  the  purification  of  our  river 
waters,  which  are  polluted  with  city 
sewage,  and  the  general  improvement  of 
the  water  courses.  A  committee  on  civic 
betterment  was  appointed  to  have  the 
general  direction  of  the  work. 

Steps  of  Progress 

The  first  action  taken  to  create  public 
interest  was  the  raising  of  funds  by  pub- 
lic contribution  to  bring  Prof.  Charles 
Zueblin  here  for  an  entire  week  of 
free  lectures  on  the  requirements  of  a 
modern  city  and  the  needs  of  its  inhabi- 
tants. These  lectures  were  given  on 
every  afternoon  and  evening  of  the  week, 
and  aroused  much  enthusiasm  among  our 
people.  The  city  newspapers  took  up  the 
agitation,  and  gave  very  generously  of 
their  space  to  further  the  movement. 

A  little  later  it  was  decided  to  engage 
Charles  Mulford  Robinson,  civic  beauti- 
fication  expert,  of  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  to 
study  the  city's  needs  and  opportunities 
and  to  map  out  a  general  plan  of  im- 
provement. The  cost  of  this  undertak- 
ing and  the  publication  of  Mr.  Robin- 
son's report  were  met  partly  by  private 
contributions  and  partly  by  money  ap- 
propriated for  the  purpose  by  the  City 
Council. 

One  of  Mr.  Robinson's  recommenda- 
tions was  for  a  suitable  public  market 
on  a  site  given  to  the  city  by  Judge 
Samuel  Hanna,  where  an  old  market 
house  was  standing.  Since  then  the  new 
concrete  market  building  illustrated  in 
this  issue  has  been  erected.  A  fund  to 
construct  the  building  had  been  accumu- 
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FORT    WAYNE'S    COXCRETE    MARKET    HOUSE 


lating  for  several  years  from  a  levy  of 
I '4  cents  on  the  hundred  dollars.  The 
new  building  is  450  feet  long  and  nearly 
2y  feet  wide.  At  each  of  the  three 
entrances  there  is  a  pavilion  containing 
public  toilet  rooms,  and  the  two  pavilions 
facing  each  other  on  opposite  sides  of 
Wayne  Street  are  connected  by  steel 
arches,  from  which  electric  lights  are 
hung.  The  market  teams  back  up  to  the 
curbs  along  the  house,  and  the  purchasers 
have  the  use  of  the  passage  through  it. 
Between  every  two  of  the  round  columns 
along  the  sides  of  the  main  part  of  the 
structure  are  two  concrete  tables,  each 
five  feet  long,  which  are  used  by  the  mar- 
ket men. 

After  the  presentation  of  \lr.  Robin- 
son's report,  ])ublic  interest  continued  to 
increase.  Other  cities  were  visited  by 
interested  citizens  and  by  our  city  offi- 
cials to  inspect  the  extensive  work  that 
was  being  done  along  river  banks  and  in 
public  parks.  These  trips  were  very 
profitable ;  officials  and  citizens  returned 
filled  with  a  desire  to  attempt  something 
along  similar  lines  for  Fort  Wayne. 

ln(liana])olis,  the  capital  of  our  state, 
was  one  of  the  main  points  visited,  as 
much  work  similar  to  that  needed  in 
Fort  Wayne  had  been  accomplished 
there.  The  legislature  of  191 1  was  peti- 
tioned to  make  the  Indianapolis  Park 
Law  apply  to  Fort  Wayne.  This  was 
done,  and  we  are  now  operating  under 
that  law,  by  which  powers  are  given  to 


the  Board  of  Park  Commissioners  simi- 
lar to  those  long  held  by  the  Board  of 
Public  Works.  Under  it,  but  only  with 
the  consent  of  the  majority  of  the  resi- 
dent property-holders,  the  Board  can 
proceed  with  the  establishment  of  needed 
boulevards,  parks  and  parkways,  pleasure 
drives,  playgrounds,  etc.,  and  for  the  ac- 
quirement of  such  grounds  and  their  im- 
provement, may  levy  a  tax  against  the 
benefited  property,  which  cannot,  how- 
ever, exceed  a  total  of  15  per  cent  of  the 
value  of  the  land,  exclusive  of  the  im- 
provements, during  the  entire  period  of 
ten  years  of  the  life  of  that  section  of 
the  law.  Even  this  small  sum,  when  an 
assessment  exceeds  the  amount  of  $10, 
can  be  put  into  five  per  cent  bonds  and 
paid  one-tenth  annually.  Thus  the 
assessment  for  benefits  can  in  no  case 
become  burdensome  upon  even  the  poor- 
est property  holder. 

Two  Great  'Problems 

Study  of  local  conditions  soon  brought 
to  the  attention  of  the  citizens  the  two 
foremost  problems :  purification  of  the 
water  in  our  three  rivers,  long  used  as 
open  sewers,  and  clearing  the  banks  of 
these  rivers  of  the  disease-breeding  con- 
ditions prevailing  along  their  length  with- 
in the  city  limits.  This  finally  led  to  the 
creation,  by  the  City  Council,  of  the 
River  Front  Commission,  composed  of 
city  officials  and  interested  citizens.  A 
levy  was  passed  by  the  Council  of  4^4 
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cents  on  the  hundred  dollars  of  assessed 
valuation,  as  a  fund  to  be  used  to  carry 
on  the  work  of  beautifying  the  rivers. 

The  commission  decided  to  employ  ex- 
pert advice  in  solving  these  problems, 
and  after  a  thorough  canvass  it  recom- 
mended to  the  Board  of  Park  Commis- 
sioners the  employment  of  George  E. 
Kessler,  landscape  architect,  and  also 
recommended  to  the  Board  of  Public 
Works  that  they  engage  the  firm  of 
Metcalf  &  Eddy,  sewer  experts.  These 
recommendations  were  acted  upon.  The 
firm  of  Metcalf  &  Eddy  made  a  compre- 
hensive plan  for  a  sewer  system,  taking 
into  consideration  the  future  growth  of 
Fort  Wayne.  The  laying  of  future 
sewers  will  largely  be  governed  by  this 
plan.  Mr.  Kessler's  plans  are  very  elab- 
orate and  far-reaching,  and  are  made 
with  a  full  faith  in  the  growth  and  great- 
ness of  our  city.  We  feel  that  he  has  not 
planned  beyond  our  ability  to  perform, 
if  the  work  is  wisely  undertaken. 

About  five  miles  of  Fort  Wayne's  river 
banks  are  owned  by  the  city,  and  the  rest 
are  to  be  acquired.  The  entire  water 
front  is  then  to  be  beautified  by  establish- 
ing parks  and  parkways.  It  is  now  pro- 
posed to  issue  bonds  for  $200,000,  the 
proceeds  to  be  used  to  purchase  the  river 
banks  and  the  park  strips  along  them. 
The  Board  of  Park  Commissioners  has 


requested  the  Common  Council  to  au- 
thorize the  bond  issue,  and  the  matter  is 
in  the  hands  of  the  Council  at  the  present 
time. 

Loyal  Citizenship 

Fort  Wayne  has  no  immensely  wealthy 
men,  but  she  has  always  had  among  her 
citizens  men  and  women  of  patriotism 
and  loyalty.  One  of  the  first  gifts  from 
one  of  her  own  people  was  Swinney  Park 
of  45  acres,  from  the  late  Thomas  W. 
Swinney;  another  is  McCulloch  Park,  4 
acres  in  area,  given  by  the  late  Hugh 
McCulloch;  the  third  is  Williams  Park, 
presented  by  Henry  M.  Williams.  These 
parks  have  been  in  the  possession  of  our 
city  for  several  years.  Only  recently 
Fort  Wayne  has  come  into  possession  of 
Foster  Park,  140  acres  in  area,  the  gift 
of  two  of  our  public-spirited  citizens. 
Col.  David  N.  Foster,  President  of  the 
Board  of  Park  Commissioners,  and  his 
brother,  Hon.  Samuel  M.  Foster,  Presi- 
dent of  the  German- American  National 
Bank. 

Five  years  ago  a  number  of  earnest 
women  began  creating  public  interest  in 
playgrounds.  This  led  to  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Wagenhals  Playground,  a 
small  undertaking,  established  as  an  ex- 
periment. It  became  so  popular  that  its 
capacity    was    taxed,    and    it    was    then 
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NEW   CONCRETE   BRIDGE  OVER   ST.  MARY'S  RIVER 


deemed  advisable  to  establish  more  play- 
grounds in  various  sections  of  the  city. 
The  Playground  Association  was  organ- 
ized, and  funds  were  solicited  for  this 
work. 

Early  in  the  spring  of  191 1  the  work 
of  converting  the  nine  acres  of  city 
ground  at  the  foot  of  Ross  Street,  along 
the  St.  Mary's  River,  into  an  athletic 
field  and  children's  playground,  was  un- 
dertaken by  the  Playground  Association, 
under  the  vigorous  leadership  of  O.  N. 
Guldlin.  The  land  was  graded,  and  the 
grounds  were  equipped  with  Medart  ap- 
paratus at  an  expense  of  about  $7,000; 
the  city,  through  the  Common  Council, 
gave  $2,500  of  this  sum,  and  the  rest  was 
raised  by  private  contributions,  a  very 
large  part  of  which  was  given  by  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Guldlin,  after  whom  the 
grounds  were  named.  This  playground, 
one  of  the  most  complete  in  the  country, 
is  attracting  much  attention.  It  has  be- 
come of  such  use  that  it  is  necessary  to 
enlarge  it,  which  will  be  done  by  straight- 
ening a  bend  of  the  river,  thereby  con- 
necting the  playground  with  a  large  tract 
of  land  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river. 

Last  year  S.  F.  Bowser,  president  of 
a  well-known  oil  tank  and  pump  com- 
pany, established  a  playground  near  his 
factory  in  the  southeastern  section  of  our 
city.  This  was  done  at  his  own  expense, 
and  the  grounds  are  called  the  Bowser 
Playgrounds. 

Beautifying  the  River  Banks 

This  last  year  has  witnessed  the  com- 
pletion of  what  may  be  termed  the  first 
work  in  river  bank  improvement.     For- 


merly, at  the  east  approach  to  the  West 
Main  Street  bridge,  there  existed  a  par- 
ticularly ugly  condition  of  the  bank  of 
the  St.  Mary's  River,  surmounted  by 
glaring  billboards  and  rubbish  heaps. 
Theodore  F.  Thieme,  head  of  our  large 
knitting  mills,  actuated  by  a  generous  de- 
sire to  show  the  citizens  of  Fort  Wayne 
how  ugly  and  neglected  river  banks  might 
be  transformed  into  beauty  spots,  en- 
gaged the  services  of  Mr.  Kessler,  who 
was  not  then  in  the  employ  of  the  city. 
Mr.  Kessler  very  generously  prepared 
and  presented  to  Mr.  Thieme  and  the 
city  a  plan  for  this  improvement.  Mr. 
Thieme  at  once  let  the  contract  for  the 
work  at  a  cost  of  about  $7,000. 

While  Mr.  Thieme  was  abroad,  his 
friends  and  fellow-citizens  contributed  to 
a  fund  for  the  purpose  of  placing  a 
bronze  tablet  upon  the  structure  now 
forming  the  river  walls,  expressive  of 
the  public  appreciation  of  his  liberality 
and  fine  public  spirit.  Mr.  Josef  M.  Kor- 
bel  was  employed  to  model  an  original 
design,  typifying  Opportunity;  upon 
either  side  of  the  central  shield  is  a  half- 
recumbent  female  figure ;  the  one  on  the 
left  symbolizes,  by  a  sleeping  girl  clasp- 
the  shield  of  Art,  natural  beauty  along 
the  rivers  of  Fort  Wayne ;  the  figure  on 
the  right,  bearing  in  her  hand  the  laurel, 
the  symbol  of  Art  and  Culture,  expresses 
natural    beauty    awakened. 

Such  are  some  of  the  beginnings  of  the 
movement  in  Fort  Wayne  for  a  more 
beautiful  city.  So  much  has  been  ac- 
complished in  a  few  years  that  we  have 
great  hope  for  the  future  happiness  and 
prosperity  of  this  city  of  the  three  rivers. 


City -Planning  and  the  Public  Schools 


How  Chicago  Is  Training  Its  School  Children  in  Municipal  Patriotism- 
Citizen-Building  Well    Planned    Means  the  Building   by 
Citizens  of  Well  Planned  Cities 

By  Walter  D.   Moody 

Managing  Director,  Chicago  Plan  Commission 


IT  is  my  unalterable  opinion  that  the 
greatest  issue  confronting  American 
municipalities  to-day  is  the  twin 
problem  —  right  citizenship  and  city 
planning.  We  hear  voiced  on  every 
hand  echoes  of  the  wide  criticism  of 
our  city  governments  which  have  sprung 
from  the  people  during  the  last  decade 
or  two.  We  have  deplored  municipal 
misrule ;  we  have  condemned  the  men 
and  conditions  which  promote  it.  But 
to  do  these  things  is  not  enough.  We 
must  not  only  diagnose,  but  we  must 
prescribe  a  cure. 

It  is  possible  that  an  efficacious  cure 
may  be  found  through  the  introduction 
of  text-books  in  our  schools  on  this 
subject. 

The  Chicago  Board  of  Education  has 
merited  the  recognition  of  being  the 
first  to  adopt  for  any  school  system  in 
American  cities  a  text  book  of  this  sort. 
It  is  "Wacker's  Manual  of  the  Plan  of 
Chicago,"  and  was  instituted  for  study 
at  the  beginning  of  this  year's  February 
school  term,  becoming  a  part  of  the 
curriculum  of  the  Eighth  Grade  Course. 
Fifteen  thousand  copies  were  placed 
among  the  various  public  schools.  The 
book  has  also  been  adopted  by  the 
parochial  and  private  schools. 

The  keen  student  of  civic  science,  re- 
viewing in  detail  the  consecutive  steps 
of  progress  toward  municipal  reform, 
sees  a  bright  future.  Why?  Because 
each  year,  thanks  to  an  educational  sys- 
tem directed  toward  right  development 
of  the  public  conscience  and  to  the 
faithful  efiforts  of  a  legion  of  educators, 
ideals  of  citizenship  are  being  raised 
higher  and  higher.  Thirty  years  ago 
in  America  reform  meant  a  newspaper 
expose  of  corruption,  a  few  months  of 
apparent  virtue,   and   a  speedy   descent 


into  corruption  as  deep  as  before. 
Twenty  years  ago  reform  meant  not 
only  exposure,  but  prosecution  of  the 
corrupt.  Ten  years  ago  reform  began 
to  mean  prevention  and  denial  of  pub- 
lic preferment  to  the  corrupt  and  the 
unfit.  To-day  reform  means  special 
education  of  man  for  the  duties  of  pub- 
lic office ;  not  only  prevention  of  evil, 
but  scientific  development  of  the  good 
in  government.  We  have  already  en- 
tered the  era  of  scientific  citizen-mak- 
ing, and  with  that  era  we  have  entered, 
too,  upon  the  greatest  movement  of 
modern  times,  the  scientific  building  of 
cities. 

In  the  old  days  of  sporadic  public 
protest  against  evil  conditions  in  our 
cities  few  of  the  people  knew  aught  of 
practical  municipal  government.  The 
city  ruled  the  citizen,  because  the  citi- 
zen knew  not  how  to  rule  the  city. 
Changes  come  only  as  public  education 
on  municipal  government  becomes  gen- 
eral, and  reforms  have  been  made  in 
proportion  as  the  people  have  gained 
knowledge  of  city  affairs. 

Is  there  not  a  lesson  in  this?  Does 
it  not  point  us  a  way  to  better  and  still 
better  things?  Citizen-building!  It  is 
fundamental.  Build  the  citizen  right 
and  he  will  make  the  city  right.  Citi- 
zen-building well  planned  means  the 
building  by  citizens  of  well  planned 
cities.     The  two  go  hand  in  hand. 

Our  cities  to-day  control  our  country. 
The  old  order,  national  control  by  rural 
influence,  has  passed.  Already  our  na- 
tion's rulers  come  from  our  cities.  The 
great  national  duty,  then,  is  to  create 
conditions  and  foster  ideals  which  will 
produce  for  us  the  best  and  noblest  or- 
der of  men  to  be  our  rulers — the  makers 
and  enforcers  of  laws,  controllers  of 
our  national  destinies. 
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Napoleon  began  a  great  work  of  open- 
ing up  the  city  He  made  almost  forgot- 
ten plans  effective  by  cutting  new  streets. 
Under  his  direction  superb  new  bridges 
were  constructed  across  the  Seine,  and  he 
transformed  the  banks  of  the  river  by 
building  new  quays.  He  built  the  first  side- 
walks in  Paris,  a'nd  lighted  the  streets  at 
night.  Napoleoli  began,  too,  the  erection 
of  great  monuments  to  commemorate 
the  valor  and  the  victories  of  his 
armies.  Arches  and  columns  which  today 
are  famous 
the  world 
around  are 
among  his 
works. 

The  succes- 
sors of  Napo- 
1  e  o  n    con- 
tinued the 
works  he  had 
started,    and 
for    fifty 
years,  as  the 
city  grew, the 
public     proj- 
e  c  t  s  contin- 
ued. In  1853, 
Baron 
Georges   Eu- 
gene Haussmann,  who  lives  in  history  as 
the    greatest    city    builder    of    all    time, 
took  charge  of  the  completion  of  the  im- 
provement   and    beautification    of    Pans. 
Still  working  on  the  broad  lines  laid  down 
by   the    architects,    of    1700,    Haussmann 
opened  up  all  of  the  old  city  of  Pans  to 
light  and  air.     He  cut  new  streets  here, 
widened  old  ones  there,  tore  down  hundreds 
of  old  structures  that  beautiful  buildings 
could  be  brought  to  view     He  placed  the 
railroad  stations  in  a  circle  about  the  old 


of  access  to  them,  and  particularly  he 
created  new  diagonal  thoroughfares  to 
shorten  distances  in  the  city. 

The  work  of  Baron  Haussmann  in  Paris 
is  like  the  task  which  must  be  accomplished 
in  Chicago  that  we  may  put  our  rap- 
idly growing  city  in  order  so  it  may 
continue  its  development  with  increasing 
good  order  and  beauty.  The  population  of 
Paris  when  Haussmann  began  bis  work  was 
half  a  million  less  than  the  number  of  Chi- 
cago's people  today.    The  work  cost  $265,- 


PARIS     Court  of  the  Loiivre 

000,000.  Owing  to  Pans  being  the  capital 
of  the  French  nation,  a  large  part  of  the 
cost  was  paid  from  the  national  treasury. 
The  people  supported  the  men  advancing 
the  improvements  because  they  believed 
that  an  improved  city  meant  greater 
wealth  for  its  people  This  theory  has  been 
proven  correct,  as  people  from  all  parts 
of  the  world  visit  Paris  in  great  numbers 
each  year,  and  there  spend  large  sums 
among  the  merchants  and  tradespeopFe 

That  it  will  not  be  possible  to  gain  the 
financial  support  of  our  nation  in  improv- 
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.  Let  Us  Build  Citizens    as  Rome   Built 
Armies 

Recognizing  this,  what  are  we  to  do? 
We  ought  to  begin  at  once  to  build  uJD 
in  our  schools  ,an  educated  citizenship. 
We  ought  to  build  up  an  army  of  citi- 
zens— fact  upon  fact,  principle  upon 
principle — prepared  to  create  and  build 
cities  of  the  highest  order  and  con- 
venience, that  from  such  cities  shall 
come  the  best  possible  men  to  govern 
our  nation's  course.  Rome's  victorious 
armies  were  built  up  from  her  youth, 
trained  from  babyhood  in  her  gymnasia. 
The  time  has  come  for  us  to  build 
citizens  as  Rome  built  armies — from  the 
very  beginning  of  life's  tuition. 

American  cities  to-day  stand  at  the 
threshold  of  the  science  of  city-build- 
ing, awaiting  a  citizenship  to  seize  upon 
opportunity  that  will  give  the  nation 
the  mastery  of  the  world's  commerce, 
art  and  science.  The  time  for  molding 
the  destinies  of  American  cities  has  ar- 
rived. Great  minds  throughout  the  ages 
have  been  swayed  by  the  magic  touch 
of  suggestion.  All  the  elements  of  na- 
ture and  all  the  agencies  of  civilization 
are  vying  with  each  other  in  suggest- 
ing progress  in  citizen-making  and  city- 
building.  Because  it  affects  millions 
now  unborn  the  greatest  issue  confront- 
ing any  great  community  is  a  scientific 
plan  to  direct  the  growth  of  the  city  in 
an  orderly  way.  Such  a  plan  is  most 
essential  as  conducive  to  good  citizen- 
ship: Gonvenience,  attractive  surround- 
ings, order,  healthful  conditions — all 
make  for  good  citizenship;  but  good 
citizenship  must  be  had  before  atiy  city 
may  hope  to  successfully  promote  and 
realize  such  a  plan. 

An  educated,  aroused  and  trained 
citizenship  is  the  best  possible  com- 
munity asset- — national  asset— -world  as- 
set. 

What  more  befitting  arena  could  pos- 
sibly be  had  for  the  scene  of  a:ction  in 
city-planning  and  city-building  than  our 
schools?  Give  the  school  children  of 
Cliicago  five  years  in  which  to  study 
the  plan  of  Chicago,  and  the  plan — a 
work  of  fifty  years — will  become  a 
realization.  In  five  years  the  school 
children  of  Ghicago,  by  study  of  the 
Chicago  plan,  will  educate  their  elders 
and  do  more  to  bring  to  pass  the  great 


constructive  genius  of  Burnham  and 
the  unfaltering  devotion  to  public  service 
of  Wacker  than  will  a  hundred  plan 
commissions  or  a  thousand  legislative 
bodies. 

Someone  has  said  that  there  are  three 
kinds  of  people  in  the  world — the 
Won'ts,  Can'ts  and  Wills.  The  Won'ts 
oppose  everything,  the  Can'ts  fail  in 
everything,  the  Wills  succeed  in  every- 
thing. Public  opinion  must  be  educated 
and  the  Won'ts  and  Can'ts  put  to 
rout,  then  we  shall  see  the  Wills 
and  city  progress  marching  forward 
shoulder  to  shoulder  to  success,  as  they 
should  go.  Love  of  country,  the  feel- 
ing which  is  inherent  in  every  normal 
boy  and  girl,  and  which  is  expressed 
by  them  throughout  their  lives  in  their 
many  acts  of  patriotic  devotion,  is,  by 
development  of  our  civilization,  being 
given  a  companion  sentiment — devotion 
and  passionate  interest  in  the  safety 
and  welfare  of  our  cities. 

This  new  feeling  of  community  patri- 
otism, an  outgrowth  of  modern  condi- 
tions of  life,  lakes  the  form  generally 
of  a  high  and  controlling  pride  in  one's 
native  city,  or  in  the  city  in  which  one 
abides  and  has  adopted  as  his  home. 
Modern  educators  and  workers  in  pub- 
lic affairs,  noting  the  birth  and  rise  of 
this  patriotic  impulse  in  our  cities,  see 
in  it  a  great  factor  for  future  good  for 
the  country.  They  see  in  it  the  ap- 
proval of  good  government  in  the 
cities  and  the  end  of  evil  administration 
of  our  communities.  They  see,  too, 
that  developnjent  and  cultivation  of  this 
impulse  mean  good  eft'ects  of  the  most 
stable  and  lasting  character  upon  our 
national  institutions  by  a  deepening, 
broadening  and  intensifying  of  national 
patriotism.  Thus  arises  the  recognized 
need  of  bringing  out  in  the  children  of 
our  cities  a  sharp,  clear,  united  interest 
in  those  cities — in  their  history,  in  their 
growth,  in  their  present  and  in  their 
future. 

The  Cities  Will  Set  the  Policies  of  the 
Nation 

The  fact  that  so  many  millions  of 
people  now  live  in  cities  and  that  city 
growth  is  continuing  on  increasing 
lines  means  absolutely  that  the  cities 
and  their  people  will  shape  the  course 
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and  form  the  destiny  of  our  country  at 
large.  The  cities  will  set  the  policies 
for  the  nation.  Impulses  for  good  or- 
der, cleanliness,  influence  and  economy 
in  government  must  be  the  product  of 
education  of  the  children  of  our  cities 
if  our  country  is  to  continue  its  course 
in  history  and  maintain  its  place  in 
civilization. 

We  have  reached  the  time  now  when 
the  citizen  must  do  his  duty  and  plan 
for  the  welfare  of  coming  generations. 
It  is  necessary  that  the  people  realize 
and  that  the  youth  be  taught  that  the 
really  great  work  of  the  world  to-day 
is  that  which  foresees  and  builds  for 
the  future.  Our  children  must  be 
taught  that  the  time  is  past  when  com- 
munity life  is  to  be  left  to  chance  or 
caprice.  The  people  are  fast  beginning 
to  realize  that  a  progressive  city  is  the 
one  that  leads  in  building  according  to 
a  carefully  drawn  plan,  inspired  by  the 


thought  of  the  community's  present  and 
future  needs ;  that  recognizes  in  our 
nativity  an  obligation  discharged  only 
by  an  existence  of  equal  opportunity  to 
enjoy  health  and  a  rational  life. 

The  idea  of  instituting  a  course  in 
our  schools  in  what  might  be  termed 
Municipal  Patriotism  is  now  somewhat 
novel  in  its  appeal.  Once  taken  up, 
however,  it  will  grow  and  spread  until 
it  embraces  every  city  in  the  country, 
and  in  time  will  come  to  be  regarded  in 
the  education  of  the  young  as  of  prime 
importance. 

The  opportunity  to  weave  at  the  looms 
of  civilization  in  city-planning  presents 
itself  to  the  instructors  of  our  schools. 
Let  them  organize  the  mighty  .  forces 
at  hand  and  prepare  the  students'  minds 
to  occupy  the  frontier  of  human  thought 
in  ])rogress  and  produce  a  citizenship 
in  American  cities  for  the  conquest  of 
the  world's  commerce,   science  and  art. 
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In  recognition  of  Charles  H.  Wacker's 
devoted  service  to  the  city  of  Chicago  in 
developing  the  plan  of  the  city,  Walter  D. 
Moody,  author  of  the  civic  text  book  now 
in  use  in  the  eighth  grade  of  the  Chicago 
schools,  has  dedicated  the  book  to  him  and 
entitled  it  "Wacker's  Manual  of  the  Plan 
of   Chicago." 

"The  author  has  mapped  out  the  part  Chi- 
cago school  chiklren  are  to  play  in  creating  the 
Greater  Chicago  of  the  future.  Chicago  must 
grow  to  conform  to  a  scientific  plan  to  replace 
the  makeshift  that  has  tried  to  keep  pace  with 
the  city's  development  in  the  past,  and  to  make 
this  possible  it  must  have  a  citizenship  trained 
in  its  duties.  A  large  proportion  of  the  gradu- 
ates from  our  schools  remain  in  Chicago  for 
their  professional  or  business  lives,  and  this 
book  is  intended  to  fit  them  to  take  an  intelli- 
gent part  as  future  citizens  of  a  great  city  in 
carrying  out  the  plan  of  Chicago." 

The  first  iinpression  of  the  book  is  made 
by  its  many  illustrations,  which  are  interest- 
ing because  far  from  commonplace.  A 
large  number  of  them,  including  some  color 
plates,  are  taken  from  the  well  known  re- 
port of  the  Chicago  Connnercial  Club,  on 
which  the  manual  naturally  is  based.  This 
material  is  clearly  and  simply  presented  in 
combination  with  a  study  of  early  days  in 
Chicago  and  an  account  of  what  has  been 


done  to  carry  out  the  plan.  The  scheme  of 
treatment  is  that  of  short  chapters,  each 
with  its  group  of  questions,  most  of  which 
are  definite  enough  to  help  the  child  in  an- 
alyzing and  fixing  the  information  given. 
There  is  skill  in  the  manner  of  giving 
breadth  of  vision  to  the  pupil,  in  making 
him  realize  the  importance  of  his  part  in 
solving  the  world's  greatest  scientific  prob- 
lem— the  elimination  of  waste — in  relation 
to  Chicago. 

The  reasons  why  a  city  plan  should  be  de- 
veloped, all  of  which  involve  municipal  effi- 
ciency ;  the  possibilities  of  expansion ;  city 
building  in  ancient  and  modern  times,  with 
a  special  study  of  Europe;  the  details  of  the 
working  out  of  the  Chicago  plan  as  regards 
transportation,  a  perfect  street  system,  a 
park  system,  and  a  civic  center — these  are 
some  of  the  elements  of  this  study  of  a 
city's  ideal. 

Many  inquiries  regarding  this  book  have 
been  received  by  the  Chicago  Plan  Com- 
mission from  school  authorities,  city  admin- 
istrators, civic  workers  and  others  inter- 
ested in  similar  matters,  and  it  seems  likely 
that  many  cities  will  soon  follow  Chicago's 
example  in  the  adoption  of  a  school  text- 
book on  right  citizenship  and  city  planning. 


Planning  the  Commercial  Portions  of  Cities 
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Concerning  Streets  and  Civic  Centers — In  Business  Development,  Utility 
is  Beauty's  Most  Successful  Wooer 

By  E.  C.  Gardner 
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MOST  American  cities  of  over  50,- 
000  population  naturally  precipi- 
tate, so  to  speak,  into  commercial, 
manufacturing  and  residential  sections. 
The  commercial  is  devoted  to  business  of 
all  kinds,  excepting  large  manufacturing. 
The  more  homogeneous  and  compact  its 
composition  the  better ;  and  its  actual  re- 
quirements in  different  cities  are  almost 
identical.  The  needs  of  manufacturing, 
as  regards  ground  plan,  depend  on  local 
conditions  which  vary  widely  and  are 
often  closely  related  to  transportation 
problems  and  to  the  housing  of  the  work- 
men. Even  a  small  city  may  have  many 
manufacturing  districts.  Plans  of  the 
residential  portions  have  usually  been  de- 
termined by  local  topography,  by  acci- 
dent, and  by  real  estate  owners  and  pro- 
moters. 

Considerations  proper  to  each  of  these 
three  divisions  differ  radically  in  many 
respects ;  the  following  observations 
refer  only  to  the  commercial  portion. 

T^etain    Your   City's   Personality 

The  financial  value  of  civic  esthetics  is 
great ;  but  the  commercial  portion  of  a 
city  can  be  made  beautiful  in  only  one 
way — that  is,  by  supplying  in  the  most 
simple,  direct  and  scientific  manner  what- 
ever is  necessary  for  its  business  pros- 
perity. One  mistake  of  the  average  lay- 
man is  in  beginning  at  the  wrong  end. 
Beauty  is  always  willing  to  be  won,  if 
wisely  sought,  but  in  business  develop- 
ment utility  is  her  most  successful  wooer. 
It  is  another  error  to  assume  that  beauti- 
ful parts  make  a  beautiful  whole.  That 
is  exactly  what  never — almost  never — 
happens.  The  most  harrowing  inhar- 
monies  may  be  composed  of  exquisitely 
lovely  units.  Finally,  the  public-spirited 
layman,  with  somewhat  ostentatious 
modesty,  is  apt  to  declare  that  the  first 
duty  of  a  city,  aspiring  to  stand  in  the 
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ranks  of  the  resplendent,  is  to  employ  an 
expert  from  Sybaris,  to  instruct  the  in- 
habitants in  their  expenditure  of  enthusi- 
asm, land  and  money. 

Undoubtedly  the  professional  adviser 
has  his  place  in  civic  development  if,  in 
addition  to  professional  skill,  he  has  the 
moral  strength  and  mental  acumen  to 
detect  and  defy  the  efforts  of  the  unscru- 
pulous who  would  artfully  use  him  as 
a  means  of  gaining  their  own  selfish 
ends ;  but  for  the  elementary  features  of 
the  fit  and  characteristic  plan  of  any  city, 
the  residents  who  are  familiar  with  the 
conditions  and  have  given  the  various 
problems  long  and  careful  study,  are 
more  likely  to  arrive  at  safe  and  sane 
conclusions,  and  they  should  at  least  work 
with  him.  Moreover — and  this  is  a  point 
of  great  significance,  though  often  over- 
looked— every  city  and  town,  like  every 
man,  should  rejoice  and  be  glad  in  a  per- 
sonality of  its  own.  This  personality  is 
apt  to  be  modified,  if  not  quite  oblit- 
erated, when  the  planning  is  put  into  the 
hands  of  a  stranger. 

Facility  of  transportation  is  to  the 
business  city  what  the  circulation  of  the 
blood  is  to  an  animal,  or  of  the  sap  to 
a  tree — the  measure  of  its  life,  the  source 
of  its  pro])er  development.  This  means 
such  an  arrangement  of  alleys,  streets, 
thoroughfares  and  avenues  as  will  allow 
the  most  free,  direct  and  economical 
migration  and  transportation  from  each 
portion  to  every  other,  from  all  parts  of 
the  city  to  the  surrounding  country,  and 
vice  versa. 

Excepting  in  very  large  cities,  the  por- 
tion containing  the  bulk  of  the  business 
other  than  the  manufacturing  is,  for 
manv  reasons,  most  satisfactory  when 
the  length  is  considerably  greater  than 
the  width.  In  this  form  it  is  easily  en- 
larged with  the  least  disturbance  of  es- 
tablished   conditions ;    it   allows    a    rela- 
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Partial  Plan 

•OF  A  CITY' 
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.SCALE 
, J   One  Ttiile- 


A    CITY    COMMERCIAL    DISTRICT    CROSSED    BY    A    RAILROAD    WHICH    OBSTRUCTS 
ALL   BUT   TWO   LONGITUDINAL   THOROUGHFARES 

The  business  district  of  this  city  of  90,000  is  more  than  three  miles  long  and  less  than  a  mile  wide. 
Tlie  main  street,  carrying  three-fourths  of  the  business  and  much  of  the  trolley  traffic,  is  depressed  several 
feet  in  passing  through  the  railway  embankment,  and  is  covered  by  a  granite  arch  70  feet  long  and  but  14 
feet  high  at  the   highest  point.     The  photographs  on  the  opposite  page  give  an   idea  of  existing  conditions. 
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lively  small  number  of  wide  longitudi- 
nal thoroughfares  extending  the  whole 
length  of  the  city  to  intersect  a  large 
number  of-  cross  streets,  making  inter- 
communication direct  and  convenient ; 
different  localities  can  be  reached  with 
the  minimum  of  travel;  and,  relatively, 
the  interior  is  more  accessible  from  rural 
suburbs. 

Are    "Civic   Centers"  Desirable? 

Heretical  as  it  may  be,  it  is  my  opinion 
that  vague  notions  and  dogmatic  asser- 
tions on  the  subject  of  "Civic  Centers" 
and  more  or  less  erratic  endeavors  to  es- 
tablish them  as  a  part  of  city  planning 
have  often  been  detrimental,  both  in  the 
construction  of  new  cities  and  in  the 
making  over  of  old  ones.  We  are  led 
astray   by   customs   out-of-date.     Once, 


among  the  most  civilized  people,  the 
market  place,  the  forum,  the  cathedral 
square,  the  temple  portico — in  later  times 
the  "meeting  house" — were  in  actual  fact 
the  social  and  political  headquarters  of 
the  community.  Now,  to  establish  in  the 
commercial  portion  of  a  great  city  one 
conspicuous  "center"  of  civic  beauty,  so- 
ciety, education,  of  important  affairs  of 
all  kinds — around  which  these  public  in- 
terests should  revolve,  to  which  they 
should  look  for  initiative,  and  from 
which  all  should  radiate — is  neither  pos- 
sible nor  desirable,  unless  the  city  hap- 
pens to  be  the  capital  of  the  state  or 
nation. 

Numerous  central  points,  stations,  foci, 
or  whatever  they  may  be  called,  may  be 
useful  and  logical  in  a  large  and  growing 
city,  but  the  municipality  should  not  pro- 


Fig.  1 


Fig.  2 


Fig.  3 

CONniTIO.XS    EXISTING    IX     A    CITY    TH.\T    IS     SPENniNG    NEARLY    $2,000,000     FOR 
A    NEW    MUNICIPAL    BUILDING 

Fig.   1.— Elevated  railroad  bed,  station,  train   sheds,   etc.,  extending  across  middle  of  city. 
Fig.   2. — Teams  coming  out  of  the   main   street   arch  under   the   railway  embankment. 

Fig.   3.— Century-old  bridge  condemned  as  unsafe,  near  the   Post  Office  and  new  municipal   building;   the 
one  central  thoroughfare  to  the  city's  largest  suburb. 

Fig.  4. — Approach  through  which  all  traffic  must  pass  to  reach  the  bridge. 
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vide  greater  size  or  elegance  for  a'rfjfr  one 
than  for  each  and  all  of  them.  To  ex- 
pend an  unclne  proportion  of  its  revenues 
for  esthetic,  display,  or"  for-  advertising 
purposes  in  a  single  locality,  .leaving  the™ 
remainder  iii  comparative  poverty  and 
nakedness,  is  ui^r<easonable,  un^ginocratiG-. 
and  unjust. r?3?  -.  .•.,  .>  :■  .  •^^•^.  •-:-•.,.,>-• 
What,  for  iiistailcd,  can  bfe  said  in  jus- 
tification of  a  city  which,  while  suffering 
from  a  lack  of  schools,  of  necessary 
bridges,  of  safe  and  convenient  railway 
stations,  .  of  adequate  playgrounds,  of 
suitable  hospitals,  of  proper  police  force, 
and  from  a  perennial  nuisance  of  dust  in 
the  streets  and  dirt  in  the  alleys,  still  im- 
poses a  tax  equivalent  to  twenty  dollars' 
each  on  every  man,  woman,  .child  and  in- 
fant in  the  city  in  order  to  erect  a  monu- 
mental building  by  no  means  indispen- 
sable, that  has  neither  natural  dignity  of 
location  nor  suitable  envifonment — this 
being  a  single  feature  of  an  attempt  to 
develop  a  "Grand  Civic  Center"?  (This 
is  not  an  imaginary  case,  but  an  actual 
condition  in  a  well-known  city  of  Massa- 
husetts  of  nearly  ioo,cxxd  inhabitants.) 

The   Width   of  Thoroughfares 

The  width  of  main  thoroughfares  is  a 
matter  for  careful  study,  too  often  left 
to  the  greed  and  caprice  of  real  estate 
wners  or  the  theories  of  experts.  In 
manufacturing  and  residential  regions 
they  can  hardly  be  too  wide :  in  commer- 
cial and  especially  in  retail  districts,  they 
should  be  only  wide  enough  for  a  double 
line  of  trolley  cars  in  the  center  of  streets 
requiring  trolleys,  with  space  at  either 
ide  for  carriages  to  pass  in  opposite  di- 
rections, at  a  moderate  speed — not  for 
racing  purposes.  Greater  width  involves 
greater  cost  of  construction  and  main- 
tenance, a  loss  of  time,  much  incon- 
venience in  crossing  from  side  to  side, 
and,  in  northern  latitudes,  large  expense 
.for  the  removal  of  snow. 

In  old  cities  increasing  the  width  of  the 
main   avenues   to   accommodate   the   in- 
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creasing  business  is  a  difficult  proposi- 
tion, because  the  street  fronts,  which  are 
the  most  expensive  parts  of  the  buildings, 
block  the  way.  Cutting  new  streets 
through  sections  solidly  built  is  waste- 
ful and -can  only  be  justified  by  jni-. 
perative  need.  In  most  cases  it  is 
.wiser jto  keep  the  old  streets  clean  and 
leave  them  as  they  are,  restricting  the 
height  of  buildings  to  the  width  of  the 
street  and  providing  wide  avenues  where 
land-js  cheaper  and  there  is  room  at  the 
rear  iqr  buildings  to  be  moved  back- 
ward',* a  f  necessary ;  also  taking  care  that 
coiifiections  with  the  ajd  streets  are  made  , 
aa,ample  as  possible.. 

Many,  jmain  streets  in  the  old  New 
England  cities  might  be  arcaded,,  throw- 
ing the  entire  sidewalks  behind  the 
present  line  of  store  fronts,  supporting 
the  walls  above  on  columns  and  carrying 
glass  roofs  over  the  intersections  of  the 
cross  streets.  The  enormous  advantage 
on  retail  streets  of  such  arcades,  espe- 
cially in  northern  cities,  the  cheapness  of  , 
artificial  light  and  the  comparatively 
small  loss  of  room  are  strong  reasons  for 
the  adoption  of  this  expedient  where 
traffic  is  congested  on  account  of  inade- 
quate width. 

One  method  of  overcoming  the  in- 
convenience of  short,  narrow  streets  is 
illustrated  in  the  cross  streets  between 
Washington  and  Tremont  streets  in  Bos- 
ton, where  the  wheeled  traffic  passes  in 
opposite  directions-  on  alternate  streets. 
This  increases  their  capacity  for  vehicles 
and  adds  much  to  the  safety  and  com- 
fort of  pedestrians. 

These  and  otlier  features  of  city  plan- 
ning are  so  sample  that  the  plain  layman 
need  not  err/in  their  application  to  local 
conditions,  provided  he  will  not  forget 
that  the  commercial  portion  of  a  city  is 
one  great  institution  for  transacting  busi- 
ness, for  which  the  fundamental  require- 
ments .sffe  safety,  comfort  and  efficiency, 
in  brief,  utility :  without  which  perma- 
nent beauty  is  impossible. 
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THE    BROAD    WALK    THROUGH    CENTRAL    SQUARE,    LOS    A.\GELi:S 


THE  FOUNTAIN   THAT   REPLACED  THE  UNSIGHTLY  BANDSTAND   IN   THE  PUBLIC  SOUARE 

OF   LOS   ANGELES 
The  continuous  seat  of  concrete  surrounding  it  gives  a  Spanish  court  effect 


The  Remodeling  of  a  City  Square  in  Los 

Angeles,  Cal. 

By   Burt  A.   Heinly 


WHEN  a  new  park  board  of  the 
city  of  Los  Angeles  set  about  the 
remodehng  of  Central  Square,  a 
five-acre  tract  in  the  heart  of  the  retail 
business  district,  a  wail  of  protest  went 
up  from  the  old  inhabitant.  This  in- 
creased to  a  howl  from  "Civitas,"  "Pro 
Bono  Publico,"  "Stalwart"  and  others  in 
the  public  press  when  rigorous  thinning- 
out  of  the  trees  was  undertaken.  Even 
editorial  columns  assailed  the  "wanton 
destruction."  That  was  eighteen  months 
ago :  to-day  Central  Square  is  the  pride 
of  the  community.  The  accompanying 
photographs  show  the  park  after  treat- 
ment. 

Before  the  present  park  authorities  un- 
dertook the  rebuilding  of  the  square,  the 
vegetation  and  trees  were  so  closely 
packed  as  to  leave  no  opportunity  for 
Nature  to  achieve  her  best  ends.     The 


lawns  were  dying  for  want  of  fertilizer. 
Trees  were  decaying  for  the  same  reason. 
An  unsightly  bandstand,  which  housed 
an  unsanitary  convenience  station,  wind- 
ing gravel  paths  leading  to  it  and  formal 
beds  of  gayly-colored  annuals,  completed 
the  general  effect — or  lack  of  it.  With- 
out any  illumination,  at  night  no  woman 
dared  pass  through  it,  and  many  men 
preferred  to  encircle  rather  than  cross  it. 
Under  the  plan  of  remodeling,  the  ef- 
fect desired  was  a  broad,  well-kept,  well- 
shaded  sward.  With  this  in  view,  some 
of  the  trees  were  removed  to  let  the  sun- 
shine enter ;  at  other  points  rare  tropical 
foliage  was  planted ;  needed  trees  that 
were  in  the  process  of  decay  were  placed 
in  the  care  of  a  skilled  tree  surgeon.  The 
impoverished  soil  over  the  entire  square 
was  removed  to  a  depth  of  four  inches 
and    the    surface    sweetened    with    lime. 


A    liEAUTIFUL    VISTA    IX    LOS    AXGEL?:S'    TRAXSFORMED    PARK 
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Then  4,800  cubic  yards  of  loam  was 
hauled  in  to  raise  the  grade,  and  1,800 
cubic  yards  of  manure  and  2,000  pounds 
of  blood-and-bone  fertilizer  _  were  ap- 
plied. After  this  came  the  sowing  of  the 
lawn,  which,  with,  its  rich  winter  green, 
is  to-day  the  marvel  of  the  tourist. 

Primarily  the  square  serves  for  a 
thoroughfare,  a  cross-cut,  so  the  mean- 
dering gravel  paths,  gave  place  to  broad 
diagonal  walks  of  bricks  set  in  concrete. 
Spaced  forty  feet  apart,  ornamental  elec- 
troliers were  erected  on  each  side  of  the 
walk. 

The  convenience  station  was  so  foul 
and  the  bandstand  so  disreputable  that 
they  were  demolished  and  carted  away. 
In  their  place  a  concrete  electric  fountain 
was  erected.  The  Park  Board  wanted 
a  bronze  fountain,  but  was  forced  to  be 
content  with  one  of  cheaper  material. 
Around  the  fountain  a  paved  court  was 
laid  out,  and  about  this  was  built  a  con- 
tinuous seat  of  concrete,  a  portion  of 
which  is  reserved  for  the  exclusive  use  of 
women  and  children.  Banking  these 
seats  are  beds  oi  flowers.  This  improve- 
ment Was  followed  by- putting  in  a  con- 
crete curb  entirely  around  the  square  and 


n^arking    the    four    entrances    by    orna- 
mental 'balustrades. 

A  convenience  station  was  a  necessity. 
It  was  built  at  a  cost  of  $10,800.  The 
location  is  on  Hill  Street,  a  main  thor- 
oughfare, where  it  is  built  beneath  the 
sidewalk.    The  construction  is  in  marble 

-  and  concrete. 

The  original  plans  for  the  reconstruc- 
tion of  the  park  called  for  an  expenditure 
of  $90,000.  As  it  now  stands,  all  the  im- 
provements, including  the  convenience 
station,  were  made  for  $33,000,  which 
was  the  amount  appropriated  by  the 
Council.  The  work  connected  with  the 
remodeling,  the:  construction  of  the  foun- 
dations for  the  fountain,  the  curbs,  the 
balustrade  and  the  building  of  the  con- 
venience station  were  all  done  under  the 
direction  of  Mr.  Frank  Shearer,  Park 
Superintendent,  and  the  day  laborers  he 
had  at  his  command. 

Central  Square  has  an  appraised  val- 

.  nation  of  $5,000,000,  and,  with  its  wealth 
of  vegetation  of  the  tropical  and  semi- 
tropical  zones,  has  been  made  one  of  the 

•  most  beautiful  public  breathing  spots  in 

■  the  cotmtry.  -  The' illustrations  give  an 
excellent  idea  of  its  charm. 


Fighting  the  Imported  English  Elm  Leaf  Beetle 

in  Massachusetts 


By  Charles  I.  Bucknam 

Forest  Commissioner,  West  Newton,   Mass. 


THE  elm  leaf  beetle  is  owe^of  the  worst 
foes  we  have  to  cont%tid'  with  in 
eastern  Massachusetts.  It  has  killed 
thousands  of  the  most  beautiful: elm'  trees 
in  this  section  of  the  country,  and  many 
more  elm  trees  are  doomed  tta^-^^th  unless 
the  small  towns  take  up  sprayirrg  as;-,  the 
cities  have/dqne.  In  cities' the  hi^h-ppwer 
machines  can -^e  readily  purchased,  but  in 
towns  the  money-4^- harder' to  raise,  and 
until  many  noble  elm  trees  are  dead  or 
nearly  so  the  people  will  not  realize  that 
their  beautiful  trees  are  being  destroyed. 
In  our  city  of  Newton  in  1910  we  lost 
about  150  magnificent  elm  trees.    We  were 


then  using  hand  spraying  machines  of  100- 
gallon  capacity,  and  the  city  covers  nearly 
200  miles  of  streets.  Before;  we  could  reach 
some  of  the  streets  the  insects  had  done 
their  deadly  work  of  skeletonizing  the 
leaves;  and  in  this  way  the' trees  had  lost 
much  of  their  vitality,  and  many  died. 

In  191 1,  and  since  then^  we  have  been 
alive  to  tlfe  problem,  and  hive  been  assisted 
by  the  arrival  of  a  new  high-power  spray- 
ing machine.  We  now  have  seven  lo-horse- 
power  high-pressure  spraying  machines:  we 
start  with  these  as  soon  as  the  leaves  come 
out,  and  with  a  solution  of  arsenate  of  lead 
mixed  16  pounds  to  the  100  gallons  of 
water   we   spray    all   the    elm    trees  in   the 
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parks  and  streets  of  the  city.  We  also 
spray  all  the  elm  trees  on  private  estates 
where  the  owners  have  signed  a  request 
for  such  work,  and  the  owners  pay  the 
city  for  the  spraying.  This  private  work 
is  performed  at  cost. 

The  elm  beetle  winters  in  the  East  in  the 
beetle  form,  and  when  spring  arrives  the 
insect  flies  to  the  top  of  the  elm  trees  and 
feeds  for  some  thirty  days,  biting  holes  in 
the  leaves,  after  which  the  female  lays 
eggs  on  the  under  side  of  the  leaves;  these 
eggs  later  hatch  into  slugs.  The  slugs  feed 
wholly  on  the  under  side  of  the  leaves.  We 
use  a  heavy  solution  of  poison,  and  spray 
early  enough  to  kill  the  beetle  in  the  beetle 
form,  so  that  we  are  not  troubled  with  the 
slugs  that  would  arrive  later.  To  kill  the 
slugs  it  is  necessary  to  spray  the  under 
side  of  the  leaves,  which  is  a  very  difficult 
task  and  is  more  expensive.  We  spray  with 
a  solid  stream  which  breaks  into  mist  at  the 
top  of  the  trees,  and  have  been  very  suc- 
cessful with  this  method.  The  tnachines 
we  use  throw  90  feet  in  the  air,  and  meet 
all  our  demands. 

The  thorough  spraying  which  we  give  our 
elm  trees  in  the  spring  protects  the  trees 
against  all  leaf-eating  insects  throughout 
the  summer,  and  our  trees  hold  their  foliage 
well  into  the  fall. 


Coiii-tesy    ni    I         -       ■   iniptill    Company 

FORESTRY     Sl'RAVJ.Xc;    IN     MASSACHUSETTS 
Power  Sprayer  at  Work 


Insects  and  Shade  Trees 

By  E.  Porter  Felt 

New  York  State  Entomologist 


THE  elm  leaf  beetle,  the  leopard  moth, 
the  European  elm  bark  beetle,  the 
gipsy  moth  and  the  brown-tail  moth 
are  all  exceedingly  injurious  to  shade  trees 
in  the  northeastern  United  States.  The  ex- 
tended depredations  of  the  above  recently 
introduced  pests  have  been  ably  seconded 
by  the  work  of  the  native  bagworm,  white 
marked  tussock  moth,  fall  webworm,  forest 
tent  caterpillar,  sugar  maple  borer  and  the 
hickory  bark  beetle,  the  last  named  having 
attracted  much  attention  because  of  its  de- 
stroying thousands  of  magnificent  hickories 
during  the  last  few  years.  The  situation 
has  been  rendered  more  serious  by  the  prac- 
tical destruction  of  the  chestnut  in  the 
vicinity  of  New  York  City  by  the  chestnut 


blight,  while  extreme  and  protracted 
droughts,  accompanied  by  exceptionally  low 
temperatures,  have  by  no  means  bettered 
matters. 

Only  a  superficial  examination  is  neces- 
sary to  determine  that  thousands  of  mag- 
nificent shade  trees  have  been  destroyed  or 
ruined  in  recent  years.  Many  more  are  in 
a  weakened  and  debilitated  condition,  while 
natural  agents,  if  unchecked,  will  speedily 
ruin  a  considerable  proportion  of  the  re- 
mainder. The  dead  and  practically  ruined 
trees  should  be  removed,  the  seriously  weak- 
ened should  receive  judicious  treatment  and 
the  others  protected  so  far  as  practical.  A 
very  large  proportion  of  the  unsprayed  elms 
in  cities  and  villages  of  eastern  New  York 
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and  southern  New  England  were  badly  in- 
jured last  year  by  the  elm  leaf  beetle,  as 
evidenced  by  the  brown,  dead  foliage  so 
conspicuous  in  many  communities  and  sug- 
gesting the  seared  condition  of  autumn 
rather  than  the  normal  vigor  of  midsummer. 

There  is  no  question  as  to  the  efficiency 
of  spraying,  yet  the  results  in  a  number  of 
localities  were  poor  or  indifferent.  This 
was  due  to  inefficient  work,  based  upon  a 
more  or  less  unexpressed  implication  to  the 
effect  that  any  kind  of  spraying  would  an- 
swer. Such  is  far  from  the  case.  The  ex- 
perience of  last  year  shows  that  nothing 
but  the  most  thorough  and  timely  applica- 
tions will  prove  satisfactory.  Spraying 
trees  is  a  disagreeable,  hazardous  occupa- 
tion, and  in  order  to  secure  the  best  returns 
it  is  necessary  to  make  the  compensation 
such  as  to  result  in  a  keen  competition  for 
the  position  of  nozzleman  and  an  accom- 
panying raising  of  the  standard  for  this 
kind  of  work.  Any  treatment  that  fails  to 
keep  the  leaves  green,  vigorous  and  prac- 
tically intact  throughout  the  season,  even  in 
localities  where  the  elm  leaf  beetle  is  ex- 
ceedingly abundant,  and  not  excepting  trees 
adjacent  to  those  practically  skeletonized  by 
the  pest,  must  be  considered  unsatisfactory. 
Such  work  is  not  excessively  costly,  since 
average-sized  elms  may  be  sprayed  for 
about  50  cents  each,  aside  from  the  depre- 
ciation in  the  apparatus,  though  much  de- 
pends upon  their  number  and  location. 

The  protection  of  shade  trees  is  broader 
than  the  problem  of  controlling  one  or  more 
serious  insect  pests.  The  trees  in  many 
communities  would  be  greatly  benefited  by 
judicious  pruning  and,  in  some  instances, 
by  thinning.  There  are  streets  or  portions 
of  streets  here  and  there  with  two  or  three 
times  as  many  trees  as  can  be  grown  to  ad- 
vantage. The  wholesale  planting  of  one  or 
two  varieties,  a  general  practice  in  earlier 
years,  has  materially  facilitated  insect  de- 
predations. 

City  foresters  or  those  charged  with  the 
care  of  street  or  park  trees    should  work 


for  a  pleasing  diversity,  having  due  regard 
for  the  requirements  of  different  species  of 
trees.  The  great  increase  in  the  number  of 
shade  tree  pests  during  the  last  few  years, 
and  the  probability  that  a  number  of  other 
equally  destructive  insects  will  establish 
themselves  in  many  communities  within  a 
generation  or  two,  makes  the  selection  and 
location  of  varieties  one  of  considerable  im- 
portance. A  diversified  planting,  other 
things  being  equal,  materially  lessens  the 
danger  of  general  injury  by  either  insect 
pests  or  fungus  diseases.  The  planting  of 
but  one  species  on  a  street  is  usually  to  be 
preferred,  the  diversity  to  be  obtained  by 
setting  different  varieties  on  various  streets, 
some  care  being  taken  to  secure  more  or 
less  uniform  distribution  throughout  the 
city  or  village,  after  making  due  allowance 
for  the  adaptations  and  limitations  of  the 
different  trees. 

Some  of  our  larger  cities  have  already 
placed  the  care  of  their  street  and  park  trees 
in  the  hands  of  a  qualified  forester,  and  a 
number  of  others  might  well  adopt  a  similar 
policy.  This  official  should  be  charged 
with  the  protection  of  existing  trees  and  be 
expected,  by  judicious  thinning  and  plant- 
ing, to  bring  about  a  better  condition  in  the 
future.  It  is  only  a  question  of  time  before 
shade  trees  must  be  given  approximately 
the  same  care  as  fruit  trees  if  one  would 
attain  a  high  degree  of  perfection.  These 
natural  ornaments  .are  a  valuable  asset  to 
both  cities  and  villages  and  justify  their  ex- 
istence, not  only  from  an  esthetic  but  from 
a  practical  standpoint. 

We  should  remember  that  only  a  few 
years'  neglect  at  the  present  time  may 
cause  irreparable  injury  to  the  shade  trees 
of  the  immediate  future,  since  a  generation 
can  produce  only  a  fair-sized  tree,  while  the 
giants  which  command  the  respect  and  ad- 
miration of  all  have  stood  at  least  two  and, 
in  some  instances,  four  generations,  or  even 
longer.  Many  communities  now  rich  in 
shade  trees  may  speedily  lose  this  wealth 
unless  there  is  an  early  appreciation  of  the 
impending  danger. 


The  Improvement  of  a  Country  Town 

Portions  of  a  Report  to  the  Improvement  Society  of  Wayland,  Mas?., 

Containing  Valuable  Suggestions  Appropriate 

to  Other  Small    Places 

By  John  Nolen 

Landscape  Architect 


1HAVE  been  asked  by  the  Secretary  of 
your  Society  to  submit  a  report  which 
"will  serve  as  a  basis  for  the  intelligent 
preservation  and  improvement  of  Wayland 
as  a  country  town."  Acting  on  this  general 
suggestion  and  on  my  study  of  local  condi- 
tions, the  five  specific  purposes  that  seem  to 
me  of  greatest  importance  in  working  out  a 
town  plan  for  Wayland  in  accordance  with 
the  ideas  of  the  Society  are:  (i)  To  pre- 
serve and  fix,  so  far  as  possible,  the  exist- 
ing town  developments  which  are  most  in 
character  with  what  you  naturally  want 
Wayland  to  be;  (2)  to  eliminate  or  check, 
so  far  as  possible,  undesirable  and  inhar- 
monious elements;  (3)  to  anticipate  the 
reasonable  public  requirements  of  the  fu- 
ture; (4)  to  regulate,  so  far  as  possible,  pri- 
vate developments  in  the  interests  of  the 
whole  town;  (5)  to  avoid  doing  anything 
with  the  direct  intention  of  stimulating  real 
estate  values  or  increasing  the  population 
of  the  town. 

Improve  the  Approaches  to  the  Town 

The  impression  made  at  present  upon  one 
arriving  at  Wayland  by  rail  or  road  is  not 
particularly  agreeable.  The  railroad  station 
and  its  surroundings  are  very  ordinary,  and 
the  views  along  the  state  road,  both  east 
and  west,  as  the  village  is  approached,  and 
likewise  along  Main  Street  in  Wayland  and 
Cochituate,  are  far  from  pleasing;  in  some 
places  they  are  decidedly  unsightly.  A  new 
and  better  railroad  station  would  help,  but 
even  with  the  present  station  a  great  im- 
provement could  be  effected  by  a  more  or- 
derly development  of  the  grounds  of  the 
station,  the  construction  of  carriage  sheds 
and  appropriate  planting.  Poles  and  wires 
near  the  station  should  be  gradually  elimi- 
nated or  rendered  less  conspicuous  and  ob- 
jectionable in  appearance.  North  of  the 
railroad  tracks  between  the  Concord  and 
Sudbury  Roads,  the  triangular  strip  of 
ground  should  be  bought  by  the  town  and 
rearranged  so  as  to  avoid  the  extra  cross- 


ing of  the  railroad  at  grade  and  provide 
generally  better  facilities  for  all  traffic  at 
that  important  point.  In  addition  to  its 
practical  advantages,  this  change  would 
improve  greatly  the  appearance  of  that  part 
of  \\'ayland  and  open  to  view  the  new 
public  library  building. 

The  approaches  by  road,  especially  the 
.State  Road,  give  no  better  impression  than 
the  approach  by  rail.  Intelligent  tree  plant- 
ing and  tree  maintenance  would  have  a  de- 
cided effect  upon  the  appearance  of  the 
main  roads,  and  by  awakening  local  pride 
the  character  of  private  building  might  be 
improved  and  the  orderliness  of  private 
grounds  increased.  The  town  itself,  how- 
ever, has  the  responsibility  for  the  most 
necessary  improvement,  namely,  the  ac- 
quisition of  the  triangle  bounded  by  Main 
Street,  the  State  Road  west  and  Pelham 
Island  Road  and  its  improvement  as  a  pub- 
lic open  space.  In  my  judgment  this  is  a 
great  opportunity  for  Wayland.  This  tri- 
angle is  so  small  and  so  situated  that  its  use 
for  private  business  purposes  is  more  than 
likely  to  prove  unfavorable  to  the  orderly 
and  right  appearance  of  the  town.  But  if 
it  were  made  a  permanent  public  open 
space,  all  the  property  fronting  upon  it 
would  be  rendered  more  suitable  for  the 
proper  kind  of  store  and  business  develop- 
ment. To  illustrate  the  change  that  the 
adaption  of  this  recommendation  might 
bring  about  I  submit  two  sketches;  one 
showing  the  approach  to  Wayland  from  the 
State  Road  west  as  it  is  to-day,  the  other 
the  same  approach  as  it  might  readily  be 
made  if  the  town  owned  and  improved  the 
little  triangle.  Anyone  who  has  observed 
the  number  of  rapidly  moving  vehicles  that 
pass  this  point  in  a  day  may  estimate  its 
importance  in  forming  the  public  impres- 
sion of  Wayland. 

Suitable  and  Attractive  Roads 

The  highway  system  of  Wayland  is  the 
result  of  influences  exercised  one  by  one 
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during  a  period  of  nearly  300  years.  Con- 
sidering the  haphazard  character  of  the 
methods  followed,  the  results  are  fairly 
good.  The  general  locations  of  roads  are 
convenient  and  no  important  connection 
has  been  omitted.  It  is  difficult  to  get  ac- 
curate'information  as  to  the  legal  width  of 
roads,  but  it  seems  certain  that  no  road  is 
wider  than  66  feet,  and  most  of  the  roads 
are  only  half  that  width.  In  the  future  the 
main  highways  of  Wayland  will  have  an 
even  heavier  motor  traffic  than  to-day. 
Some  of  them  will  have  to  provide  for  one 
or  two  lines  of  electric  cars.  Such  roads 
should  also  have  separate  sidewalks.  To 
walk  in  the  road  itself,  as  one  must  do  to- 
day on  the  State  Road  in  Wayland,  is  un- 
satisfactory and  dangerous,  especially  for 
children.  Furthermore,  main  roads,  and 
also  other  roads  in  Wayland,  should  be  wide 
enough  for  shade  trees  and  other  roadside 
planting. 

In  addition  to  sidewalks  running  parallel 
to  the  main  roads,  a  system  of  cross  con- 
necting foothpaths,  such  as  one  finds  in 
English  towns  and  villages,  would  be  a 
source  of  convenience  and  pleasure.  The 
cost  of  their  establishment  ought  not  to  be 
great. 

The  general  appearance  of  the  village 
centers  of  Wayland  and  Cochituate  is  un- 
attractive and,  in  some  places,  disorderly 
and  shabby.  .  Much  of  the  public  as  well  as 
private  property  lacks  neat  and  suitable  im- 
provement. Without  making  the  main 
street  at  all  like  a  city  street,  the  grass 
strips,  trees,  sidewalks  and  gutters  should 
be  improved  according  to  a  definite  plan. 
Some  sort  of  low  inconspicuous  curbing  is 
indispensable  to  a  neat  appearance  of  the 
roads  and  grass  margins  in  the  store  cen- 
ters, and  the  carriage  approaches  to  these 
stores  and  to  the  postoffice  should  be  de- 
fined and  provided  for,  and  not  left  to  the 
chance  location  of  drivers. 

The  village  center  at  Wayland  would  be 
greatly  improved  by  the  purchase  of  the 
two  triangles  already  referred  to  in  the 
paragraphs  relating  to  the  rail  and  road 
approaches  to  the  town  and  by  the  develop- 
ment of  the  town  playground  and  recrea- 
tion field  in  connection  with  the  Wayland 
school.  In  both  village  centers  much  can 
be  done  by  the  planting  of  trees,  shrubs  and 
hardy  perennials.  Here  is  an  opportunity 
for  the  voluntary  improvement  association 
to  afford  an  object  lesson.     Under  the  su- 
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pervision  and  subject  to  the  approval  of  the 
town,  the  local  improvement  association 
could  carry  out  the  recommended  planting 
of  public  and  quasi-public  property,  and 
perhaps  secure  the  cooperation  of  private 
property  owners  in  the  planting  of  private 
property. 

Pla's  in  Country  Towns 

One  of  the  chief  fallacies  concerning  play 
and  recreation  is  that  it  is  only  necessary 
for  the  public  to  provide  for  it  in  slum  dis- 
tricts or,  at  least,  in  closely  built-up  sections 
where  there  are  no  private  yards.  Even  su- 
perficial observation  of  the  way  children 
use  their  time  after  school  hours  and  dur- 
ing the  summer  vacations  ought  to  convince 
one  of  the  error  of  this  view.  Country  chil- 
dren often  know  less  of  good  games  than 
city  children,  and  they  often  show  less  of 
the  play  impulse.  They  sometimes  actually 
do  not  have  so  much  opportunity  to  swim 
and  skate  and  enjoy  conveniently  other  out- 
door sports.     Until  recently,  Wayland,  like 
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most  towns  of  its  size,  has  let  each  family 
find  play  opportunity  for  its  own  children 
as  best  it  could;  but  within  a  year  a  real 
start  has  been  made  to  provide  adequate 
playfields  in  Wayland  village  and  to  direct 
the  play  of  children  along  the  happiest  and 
most  fruitful  lines.  Notwithstanding  the 
crudeness  of  the  fields  and  the  necessity  for 
excessive  economy,  the  results  have  been 
gratifying  and  convincing.  It  is  especially 
fortunate  that  the  town  may  still  secure 
open  land  for  play  in  direct  connection  with 
the  public  schools. 

The  next  step  in  the  development  of  pub- 
lic grounds  in  the  town  of  Wayland  for  play 
and  recreation  should  be  the  acceptance  by 
the  town  of  the  Park  Act.  Without  the 
acceptance  of  this  act  the  town  cannot  pro- 
ceed with  confidence  or  economy  to  make 
the  provision  that  is  necessary  for  both 
young  and  old. 

I'^ields  for  games  are  only  a  beginning  in 
meeting  the  demands  for  play  in  a  town  like 
Wayland.  Many  of  its  inhabitants  have 
been  attracted  to  settle  there  because  of  the 
beautiful  natural  features  that  inay  be  en- 
joyed. The  Sudbury  Rivet  and  its  marshes, 
the  brooks  and  ponds,  the  several  high  view 
points  and  fine  pieces -of  woodland- are -un- 
questionably among  the  main  assets  of 
Wayland.  But  not  one  of  these  is  owned 
or  controlled  by  the  town.  They  ar^  all 
private  property.  It  is  true  that  owing  to 
the  generosity  of  private  owners,  the  towns- 
people are  still  permitted  to  visit  these 
natural  features,  but  some  day  the  privilege 
may  be  denied,  not  so  much  from  a  change 
of  opinion  on  the  part  of  private  owners  as 
because  of  the  impracticability  of  continu- 
ing that  privilege.  In  other  places  this 
change  is  taking  place  constantly.  But, 
aside  from  this  fact,  the  best  use  of  such 
natural  features  is  dependent  upon  public 
ownership,  because  only  when  the  title  to 
the  property  rests  in  the  pubhc  is  proper  de- 
velopment for  public  use  possible. 

The  town  of  Wayland  could  well  afford 
to  acquire  Mill  Pond  and  its  surrounding 
property  with  perhaps  a  strip  along  Mill- 
brook  extending  all  the  way  to  the  main 
street.  In  addition  to  Mill  Pond,  the  town 
should  own  at  least  enough  of  Baldwin's 
Pond  to  ensure  good  bathing  facilities,  and, 
if  possible,  secure  swimming  rights  on  Dud- 
ley Pond,  now  owned,  but  I  believe  not  used, 
by  the  Metropolitan  Water  Commission. 
Wayland  could  afford  to  buy  a  couple  of 


fine  outlook,  points,  like  the  bluff  which 
abuts  on  the  railroad  just  to  the  right  of 
Russell's  crossing  on  the  State  Road,  and 
more  especially  a  piece  of  Reeves'  Hill.  The 
latter  outlook  is  worth  much  to  anyone  who 
has  a  love  of  natural  scenery,  and  its  loss  to 
the  town  could  not  be  compensated  for  in 
any  other  way. 

The  Future  of  the  Town 

Much  of  the  charm  of  Wayland  is  due 
to  its  private  places.  From  the  point  of 
view  of  architecture  and  fitness  the  old 
houses  are  nearly  all  good  and  their  sur- 
roundings are  simple  and  unaffected  and 
inconspicuously  beautiful.  Many  of  the 
modern  houses  with  their  large  grounds 
seem  to  insure  an  open  and  country-like 
character  to  the  town.  So  far  as  private 
developments  go,  Wayland  is  as  yet  largely 
unspoiled.  The  question  is  with  regard  to 
the  future.  Will  it  suffer  as  other  towns 
have  suffered  through  the  construction  of 
buildings  quite  out  of  keeping  with  its  pres- 
ent character?  Will  it  gradually  deteri- 
qrate  until  it  becomes  commonplace  like 
other  towns  which  might  easily  be  men- 
tioned, and  thus  lose  part  of  its  present 
peculiar  appeal?  Unquestionably  there  is 
a  tendency  for  all  towns  near  increasing 
city  population  to  become  "citified"  and  to 
lose  their  old-fashioned  and  quaint  appear- 
ance. If  this  is  an  undesirable  form, of  de- 
velopment— and  I  believe  the  citizens  of 
Wayland  are  generally  agreed  that  it  is— 
what  can  be  done  to  prevent  it? 

The  town  itself  can  do  something  of- 
ficially by  adopting  suitable  building  regu- 
lations. At  the  present  time  building  in 
Wayland  is  entirely  unrestricted,  so  that 
virtually  anything  can  be  built  anywhere. 
Under  these  circumstances  it  is  an  evidence 
of  widespread  good  taste  and  pride  in  the 
town  that  worse  things  have  not  happened. 
But  the  present  method  is  an  unsafe  one. 
Wayland  should  adopt  building  regulations 
that  would  reduce  the  fire  risk,  insure  sani- 
tary homes,  and,  so  far  as  possible,  en- 
courage the  construction  of  homes  that 
would  enhance,  and  not  diminish  the  beauty 
of  the  town.  Its  Tiext-door  neighbor,  the 
town  of  Weston,  has  taken  the  first  step  in 
such  a  program.  At  the  last  town  meeting 
the  selectmen  were  authorized  to  appoint  a 
connnittee  of  five  to  draft  a  tenement- 
house  law  and  to  report  at  the  next  meet- 
ing.    The  membership  includes  two  archi- 
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tects,  a  builder,  a  physician  and  a  clergy- 
man. This  committee  has  drafted  a  by-law 
which  covers  the  erection  of  new  buildings; 
the  alteration  of  old  tenement  houses  to 
make  them  conform  as  far  as  possible  to  the 
law  respecting  new  buildings;  the  mainte- 
nance of  all  tenement  houses,  and  the  re- 
quirements and  penalties  for  violations  of 
the  by-law.  The  general  purpose  of  the 
Weston  by-law  is  to  insure  that  if  at  any 
future  time  tenement  houses  are  built  in 
Weston,  there  shall  be  a  proper  regard  for 
light,  ventilation,  sanitation  and  fire  pro- 
tection. So  far  as  this  goes  it  is  admirable. 
It  is  a  fair  question  whether  it  should  not 
include  all  dwellings  and  not  merely  tene- 
ments. 

Officially,  however,  a  town  cannot  do 
enough  to  insure  entirely  satisfactory  re- 
sults. It  must  appeal  also  to  voluntary  ac- 
tion, to  local  pride  and  to  the  local  advan- 
tages which  follow  from  the  construction 
and  improvement  of  private  places  with 
reasonable  regard  for  the  public  good.  I 
believe  much  can  be  done  in  Wayland  by 
this  method,    and   that   the   appeal    will   be 


surprisingly  successful.  As  a  step  in  this 
direction  it  may  be  possible  to  get  many 
private  owners  of  real  estate  to  insert  re- 
strictions in  the  deeds  of  property  at  the 
time  of  sale  which  will  tend  to  bring  about 
appropriate  development.  This  is  not  at  all 
a  question  of  expensive  or  inexpensive 
homes,  or  of  large  or  small  places.  It  is 
simply  to  recognize  that  the  townspeople 
have  certain  ideals,  and  that  by  cooperation 
these  ideals  may  be  more  fully  realized. 

In  the  long  history  of  Wayland  there  arc 
many  examples  of  her  citizens  acting  un- 
selfishly for  the  public  good. 

Modern  times  do  not  make  demands  in 
the  same  direction  as  earlier  times,  but  they 
do  call  for  the  same  sort  of  leadership  and 
the  same  sort  of  cooperation  in  carrying 
through  movements  in  which  the  common 
good  is  the  dominant  purpose.  This  move- 
ment for  bettering  Wayland  is  a  call  for 
such  leadership  and  cooperation,  and  it 
affords  an  opportunity  for  the  townspeople 
as  a  whole  to  insure  durable  satisfactions 
and  benefits  to  present  and  future  genera- 
tions. 
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Why  Not? 


An  Appeal  to  Park  Superintendents,  City  Foresters  and  Others  to  Work 
for  the  Restoration  of  Our  Native  Birds 

By  L.   G.  Vair 


IF  desirable  an  organized  movement  to 
destroy  all  trees  might  be  inaugurated. 
Why  not? 

By  having  a  gang  of  woodchoppers  in 
every  community,  complete  destruction 
could  be  wrought  in  a  few  years.  Equip 
those  gangs  with  shotguns,  however,  in- 
stead of  axes,  and  the  same  end  could  be 
attained  quicker  and  with  far  less  effort. 
If  all  the  birds  were  killed,  not  only  would 
the  trees  perish,  but  so  also  would  all  vege- 
table life  that  is  on  the  land,  in  a  very  short 
time. 

The  birds  are  Nature's  provision  to  hold 
in  check  the  insects,  preventing  them  from 
increasing  to  the  proportions  of  a  scourge. 
The  more  we  have  cut  down  the  abundance 
of  birds,  the  worse  has  become  the  menace 
of  the  creeping,  flying,  winged  things  that 
rob  the  farmer  of  the  profits  of  his  toil,  the 
orchards  of  their  fruit,  the  cities  and  com- 
monwealths of  their  shade  and  forest  trees. 
Massachusetts,  spending  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  dollars  the  last  few  years  to  check 
the  depredations  of  the  gypsy  and  brown- 
tailed  moths,  is  a  good  illustration  in  point. 

It  has  been  stated  by  various  students  of 
the  question  and  by  numerous  scientific 
men  that  we  face  no  issue  so  important  as 
restoring  our  native  birds.  Further,  it  has 
been  variously  estimated  by  these  same  men 
that  if  something  is  not  done,  a  period  of 
fifteen  to  thirty  years  will  see  an  end  to 
vegetable  existence  in  our  country,  with  a 
result  more  fatal  to  all  animal  life  than  was 
the  scourge  of  locusts  at  one  time  a  cal- 
amity to  the  ancient  Egyptians.  What  are 
we  going  to  do  about  it?  Why  is  not  an 
organized  movement  to  interpose  difficulties 
in  the  way  of  destruction  via  the  insect 
route    not  only  a  possibility  but  a  reality  ? 

Every  park  should  be  filled  with  the 
song  of  insectivorous  birds  and  not  merely 
with  the  din  and  chatter  of  the  pestiferous 
English  sparrow.  Two  hundred  millions 
of  dollars  are  lost  each  year  to  the  farmers 
and  fruit  growers  of  the  country  through 
the  ravages  of  insects.  Speaking  on  the 
basis  of  average  alone,  that  means  that  if 


a  farmer  raises  crops  during  the  year  which 
potentially  would  total'  in  value  two  thou- 
sand dollars  gross,  he  must  actually  pay  two 
hundred  dollars  of  that  gross  return  to  the 
insects.  In  other  words,  one-tenth  of  our 
agricultural  wealth  is  yearly  paid  to  meet 
the  levy  made  by  the  insects.  If  the  state 
were  to  levy  a  lo  per  cent  tax,  what  glori- 
ous capital  it  would  make  for  the  honorable 
political  spellbinders  of  the  opposing  party ! 
The  figures  given  are  taken  from  statistics 
furnished  by  our  United  States  Division  of 
Ornithology. 

There  has  long  been  agitation  and  even 
an  organized  movement  astir  having  in 
view  the  protection  of  birds.  The  idea  has 
been  good,  the  work  a  noble  one  and  in  a 
degree  successful,  and  yet,  in  spite  of  our 
splendid  Audubon  Society  of  national  scope, 
our  peril  in  this  matter  is  greater  than  ever. 
We  have  come  to  the  time  when  we  must 
consider  birds  and  their  value,  not  from  a 
sentimental  side,  but  from  the  standpoint  of 
a  practical  business  proposition.  If  we  re- 
store our  native  birds,  we  will  protect  our 
great  natural  wealth.  But  if  we  slothfully 
disregard  the  matter  and  wait  for  our  doom, 
it  will  come,  and  come  quickly,  too,  on  the 
wings  of  predacious  insects. 

A  new  organization  called  "The  Restora- 
tion Band  of  America,"  having  for  its 
motto  "Save  the  Birds  or  Lose  Your 
Trees,"  has  recently  sprung  into  being. 
This  organization  aims  to  become  national 
in  scope,  with  branches  in  every  state,  and 
is  rapidly  growing,  receiving  the  endorse- 
ment and  support  of  the  people  everywhere. 
Branches  have  already  been  organized  in 
several  states  under  state  articles  of  incor- 
poration, showing  that  the  underlying  pur- 
pose is  a  serious  one.  The  Restoration 
Band  of  America  aims  to  educate  the  child, 
and  there  may  soon  be  a  time  when  in  this 
respect  "the  son  will  be  father  to  the  man," 
in  that  the  growing  generation  will  make 
the  earlier  generation  think  and  carry  into 
action  a  splendid  idea. 

An  unusual  opportunity  for  public  service 
is  presented  by  this  situation  to  every  park 
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superintendent  and  to  others  officially  con- 
nected with  or  responsible  for  the  manage- 
ment of  parks.  It  is  a  very  simple  and  in- 
expensive matter  to  attract  the  birds,  and  it 
is  not  difficult  to  fight  the  enemies  of  the 
native  birds.  .Creation  of  artificial  cover 
for  the  birds  is  absolutely  necessary,  be- 
cause with  the  leveling  axe  of  the  pioneer 
went  also  the  natural  breeding  grounds,  the 
protecting  cover  of  the  valuable  birds, 
which  have,  therefore,  been  forced  to  nest 


are  of  the  helpful  kind,  which  destroy  other 
insects.  On  the  other  hand,  the  diet  of  our 
native  birds  is  made  up  of  from  75  to  90 
per  cent  of  destructive  insects.  It  is  not  by 
reason  of  this  poor  showing  as  a  consumer 
of  insects,  however,  that  the  English  spar- 
row is  condemned,  but  because  of  his  per- 
nicious activity  in  breaking  up  the  nests  of 
the  really  valuable  birds. 

A  park  worker  who  will  study  the  habits 
of  sparrows  for  a  short  while  will  soon  see 


SUCH    FINE.    LUXURIANT   FOLIAGE   AS   THIS    IS  THE   BIRTHRIGHT   OF    EVERY   TREE 


where  scanty  protection  is  afforded,  espe- 
cially from  the  English  sparrow. 

There  is  probably  no  enemy  of  our  native 
birds  as  relentless,  as  destructive  as  the 
English  sparrow.  When  asked  if  the  Eng- 
lish sparrow  has  no  redeeming  trait,  John 
Davey  once  said,  "Yes,  the  same  as  that 
ascribed  to  the  devil — eternal  persistence." 
Apart  from  this,  it  would  seem  that  all  the 
bad  qualities  that  ever  existed  in  bird  life 
have  become  concentrated  in  these  "rats  of 
the  air."  Scientists  claim  that  the  English 
sparrows  consume  scarcely  three  per  cent 
of  insects  in  their  diet,  and  even  of  that 
small  percentage  many  of  the  bugs  eaten 


how  they  differ  from  other  birds.  They 
can  be  made  to  collect  in  groups,  in  which 
no  other  birds  are  present,  about  some  food 
thrown  out  as  a  trap,  and  then  a  large 
number  can  be  killed  with  a  single  shot. 
There  are  many  other  methods  of  destroy- 
ing them,  which  should  be  done  at  every 
possible  time.  This  is  true  of  other  bird 
enemies,  particularly  of  tramp  cats. 

Many  -of  our  park  superintendents  and 
horticulturists  have  come  from  England, 
and  to  those  who  do  it  will  be  unnecessary 
to  repeat  that  the  reason  the  older  country 
has  so  many  valuable  birds  is  because  it 
affords    them    plenty    of    r-eally    protective 
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cover  in  the  branibly,  thorny  hedges..  In 
parks  in  this  country,  wliere  it  is  impossible 
to  (hiphcate  the  thorny  hedges,  certain  trees 
of  branil)ly  habits  should  be  planted  with 
the  particular  purpose  in  view  of  supply- 
ing good  nesting  cover  for  the  birds.  Such 
varieties  as  the  thornapple,  hornbean, 
whitethorn,  and  others  of  brambly  growth, 
will,  when  cut  back,  force  out  a  dense 
growth  of  new  brambly  whorls  in  which  the 
birds  find  ideal  nesting  conditions,  and  in 


zens  and  the  farmers  of  the  surrounding 
country.  You  may  think  this  is  an  impossible 
way  to  solve  a  great  problem,  but  if  every 
park  superintendent  were  to  do  that  very 
thing  it  would  have  a  cUpiulative  value  im- 
possible to  measure.  Another  thing  that 
should  be  done,  which  will  cost  the  park  but 
little  money,  is  to  plant  many  Russian  mul- 
berry trees.  The-  reason  is  apparent  when 
it  is  known  that  mulberry  trees  planted  in 
cherrv  orchards  will  be  full  of  birds  while 
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which  they  will  be  safe  from  their  enemies. 
If  your  park  is  full  of  such  cover  in  prop- 
erly selected  places,  certain  birds  will  be 
attracted  and  others  will  come  when  bird- 
houses  are  distributed  through  the  trees. 
If  there  is  an  orchard  close  by,  the  increased 
number  of  birds  which  have  been  attracted 
to  the  park  will  consider  this  as  their 
natural  feeding  grounds,  and  the  result  will 
be  that  you  can  point  out  definite  results  to 
farmers  and  others,  that  prove  the  value  of 
birds. 

You  should  not  only  go  to  the  trifling  ex- 
pense of  producing  this  bird  cover,  but  you 
should  inform  your  self  on  the  bird  subject 
and  constantly  agitate  it  among  local  citi- 


the  ripe  cherries  are  untouched.  Birds  will 
nest  near  a  known  good  food  supply. 

The  live-wire  park  superintendent  and 
the  public-spirited  citizen  who  is  actively 
interested  in  the  management  of  the  park 
should  have  something  more  in  mind  than 
accomplishing  the  mere  routine  details  of 
his  work.  Back  of  all  the  ordinary  com- 
monplaces of  the  daily  work  should  be  a 
high  purpose.  Resolve  to  be  an  educator,  a 
public-spirited  man,  that  you  may  be  secure 
in  your  position  and  in  the  estimation  and 
gratitude  of  your  employers,  the  public, 
through  your  aggressive  interest  in  the 
restoration  of  our  native  birds. 

Whv  not? 
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Public  Schools  and  the  Playground  Movement 

Making  the  Best  Use  of  the  Recreational  Equipment  Already 
at  Hand — Improving,  Increasing  and  Supervising  It 

By   Lerbert  H.  Weir 

Field  Secretary,   Playground  and  Recreation  Association  of  America 
for  the  Pacific  Coast 


EVEN  if  the  commission  form  of  or- 
ganization and  management  of  a  com- 
munity's recreation  program  becomes 
the  prevailing  method,  as  seems  to  be  the 
tendency  now,  the  public  schools  will  of 
necessity  be  the  gathering  point  of  much 
of  the  activity.  There  are  several  reasons 
why  this  is  so.  Among  them  are  the  follow- 
ing: 

1.  In  the  first  place,  even  from  a  very 
early  age,  through  the  gradual  increase  of 
kindergartens,  the  schools,  for  three- 
fourths  of  the  year,  have  the  majority  of 
the  children  up  to  the  thirteenth  or  four- 
teenth year,  and  with  modern  city  life  con- 
ditions a  feeling  is  developing  that  the 
schools  should  keep  control  for  twelve 
months  of  the  year,  and  perhaps  for  a 
greater  number  of  hours  during  the  day.  In 
some  cities  regular  day  pupils  are  coming 
under  the  supervisory  control  of  the  schools 
even  for  study  purposes  in  the  evening. 

2.  Again,  the  schools  have  the  grounds, 
buildings,   equipment,   and,  most  important 
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of  all,  the  teachers  and  leaders.  It  is  sig- 
nificant that  in  the  laying  out  of  a  play- 
ground system  in  any  city,  the  school 
grounds  furnish  a  ready-made  basis,  inas- 
much as  they  are  in  effective  radius  of 
every  child  in  every  community  of  the  city. 
The  school  building  does  away  immediately, 
as  a  general  rule,  with  the  necessity  of 
erecting  special  buildings  such  as  lavatories, 
field  houses  or  recreation  buildings,  which 
represents  a  great  economic  saving  to  the 
community. 

3,  Thirdly,  there  is  a  growing  sentiment 
that  the  material  expenditure  represented  in 
school  grounds,  buildings  and  equipment 
ought  to  be  returning  to  the  community  a 
greater  dividend  upon  the  investment  than 
it  is  now  doing;  hence  we  have  the  move- 
ment for  the  wider  use  of  school  buildings 
and  grounds.  This  movement  aims  to  make 
the  school  the  center,  not  only  of  the  edu- 
cational life  of  the  community,  but  of  the 
recreational,  social,  health  and  civic  life  as 
well.    This  has  taken  many  forms,  such  as 
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evening  schools,  vacation  schools,  popular 
lecture  courses,  community  meetings,  even- 
ing recreation  centers,  social  centers,  public 
baths,  branch  libraries,  dental  clinics,  mov- 
ing picture  shows,  public  gymnasiums, 
clubs  of  all  sorts  and  other  forms  of  activ- 
ity of  both  old  and  young.  Perhaps  it  is  not 
wise  for  schools  to  branch  out  into  this 
great  field  of  social  and  recreational  ac- 
tivity, but  whether  the  school  organization 
itself  does  this  or  whether  it  cooperates 
with  a  public  recreation  commission,  the 
possibilities  for  constructive  educational 
and  social  work  are  so  great  through  the 
larger  use  of  this  equipment  ready  at  hand 
that  the  field  ought  not  to  lie  fallow  because 
of  want  of  working. 

4.  The  educational  value  of  play  is  a 
matter  of  very  old  knowledge,  but  its  signi- 
ficance and  power  have  been  largely  lost 
under  our  present  system  of  school  courses 
of  study.  I  shall  not  attempt  to  discuss  at 
length  this  phase  of  the  relation  of  the  play 
movement  to  the  school,  but  will  refer  you 
to  that  admirable  little  book,  "Education  by 
Plays  and  Games,"  by  Prof.  George  E. 
Johnson,  as  a  basis  for  the  study  of  this 
subject.  If  it  is  true,  however,  that  play  is 
the  law  of  the  development  of  the  child;  if 
it  be  true  that  his  early  years,  to  the  adol- 


escent period  at  least,  are  concerned  with 
motor  development  primarily,  and  not  with 
intellectual  development;  if  it  be  true  that 
we  are  basing  our  educational  efforts  upon 
an  appeal  to  the  interest  of  the  child;  if  it 
be  true  that  the  higher  social  relations  of 
life  cannot  well  be  taught  by  precept  but 
best  through  action — we  grievously  err  in 
not  making  the  greatest  possible  use  of  this 
natural  and  fundamental  instinct  of  the 
child  known  as  play. 

Suggestions  for  the  Development  of  Pla^  in 
Public  Schools 

I.  Space  to  play  upon  is  the  first  consid- 
eration. It  was  the  common  custom  of 
school  boards  in  former  days  to  secure  just 
enough  ground  for  the  site  of  the  building 
and  a  very  small  area  of  unoccupied  ground 
around  it.  In  the  large  cities  of  the  East, 
where  the  buildings  were  large,  land  values 
high  and  the  emphasis  was  placed  upon  the 
work  of  the  child  in  the  class-room,  it  was 
not  thought  necessary  or  economical  to  pur- 
chase large  areas  of  ground.  The  same 
sentiment  prevailed  even  in  small  cities  and 
towns  and  in  the  rural  districts  of  the  entire 
country,  although  there  were  many  isolated 
instances  to  the  contrary.  The  development 
of  the  play  idea  has  given   rise  to  a  new 
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The  Park  and  School  Departments  of  Seattle  work  together,  and  plan  to  place  a  playground  close  to 

every  schoolhouse 
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sentiment  regarding  grounds,  so  that  there 
is  being  set  in  many  states  a  definite  stan- 
dard as  to  the  number  of  square  feet  of 
play  space  per  child  that  ought  to  be  pro- 
vided around  the  school  building.  This 
varies  from  30  square  feet  per  child  in  the 
large  eastern  and  middle  western  cities  to 
a  maximum  of  100  square  feet  in  the  north- 
west coast  region.  A  bill  was  actually  be- 
fore the  legislature  of  the  state  of  Wash- 
ington making  it  obligatory  upon  school 
boards  -to  provide  100  square  feet  of  ground 
for  each  child.  This  failed  to  become  a 
law  because  of  the  Governor's  veto,  but 
serves  to  show  the  remarkable  change  in 
attitude  regarding  the  question  of  5pace 
within  very  recent  year's. 

There  are  also  a  number  of  concrete  illus- 
trations of  this  attitude.  The  School  Board 
of  Portland,  Ore.,  spent  $150,000  last  year 
in  enlarging,  its  school  grounds;  Oakland, 
Cal.,  voted  nearly  a  half  million  of  bonds 
for  the  same  purpose;  Sacramento  voted  a 
large  sum  of  money,  some  of  which  will  be 
used  for  enlarging  school  grounds ;  Taco- 
ma,  Wash.,  likewise.  It  is  the  plan  of 
Spokane,  when  the  million-dollar  bond  issue 
is  available,  which  will  probably  be  this  fall, 
to  purchase  27  sites  in  connection  with  al- 
ready existing  school  grounds,  thus  making 
them  more  adaptable  and  efficient  in  devel- 
oping the  play  idea.    There  are  many  other 


instances  of  this  same  tendency  even  in  the 
country  districts. 

The  Playground  and  Recreation  Associa- 
tion of  America  advocates  the  securing  of 
at  least  three  acres  for  every  grade  build- 
ing, and  at  least  five  acres  for  every  high 
school.  For  the  latter  ten  or  fifteen  would 
be  better. 

Because  of  the  cold  and  rain  in  some 
parts  of  the  country,  inclosed  play  spaces 
are  necessary.  These  are  generally  located 
in  the  basement  in  most  cities.  Play  at  its 
best,  however,  must  be  outdoors.  In  those 
sections  of  the  country,  notably  the  west 
coast,  where  the  temperature  is  never  so 
low  as  to  be  a  hindrance  to  play  in  the  open 
all  the  year  round,  but  where  rain  is  a  pre- 
venting factor,  covered  playground  areas 
are  highly  desirable.  One  such  covered  out- 
door gymnasium  is  to  be  found  in  connec- 
tion with  the  Portland  Academy,  Portland, 
Ore. 

2.  The  building  should  not  be  located  in 
the  center  of  the  plot  of  ground,  but  in  one 
corner,  or  well  toward  the  edge  of  one  or 
the  other  side,  thus  leaving  as  much  avail- 
able space  for  plays  and  games  as  possible. 

3.  The  school  playground  should  be 
fenced  for  the  purpose  of  management,  of 
protection  of  property,  and  to  guard  against 
the  grounds  becoming  the  resort  of  unde- 
sirable persons.  Sufficient  space  around  the 
fence  should  be  provided  for  the  planting 
of  shrubs  gnd  vines  and  perhaps  for  a  strip 
of  lawn.  This  parking  gives  greater  seclu- 
sion, ^nd  &dds  greatly  to  the  beauty  of  the 
surrouhdfngs. 

It  may  be  found  necessary  to  have  a 
fence  dividing^  the,,  girls'  and  boys'  sides  of 
the  ground.  Fof  the  prevention  of  acci- 
dents it  is  also  a,dvisable  to  have  a  low 
fence  around  the-S^ings. 

As  to  equipment,  reduce  it  to  a  minimum. 
A  sand  court,  a  slide,  some  little  swings  and 
building  blocks  fgr  the  little  children ; 
swings,  teeter  board,,  slide,  volley  ball  and 
basketball  court,  tennis  perhaps,  for  the 
girls;  and  swings,  teeter  boards,  traveling 
rings,  slides,  horizontal  bar,  jumping  pit 
and  ball  outfits  for  the  boys  make  "a  fairly 
good  equipment,  and,  some  of  this  may  be 
omitted.  Jn  placing  apparatus,  place  it 
wherever  possible  near  the  edge  of  the 
ground  so  as  to  leave  as  large  an  open  space, 
in  the  center  as  possible  for  running  games 
and  plays.  If  there  is  a  manual  training 
department  connected  with  the  school,  get 
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the  big  boys  interested  by  permitting  them 
to  make  much  of  the  apparatus,  or  parents' 
associations  might  be  interested  in  doing 
this.  If  the  money  is  available,  it  is  prob- 
ably more  economical  in  the  long  run  to 
buy  the  best  commercial  apparatus. 

Supervision  of  School  Playgrounds 

During  the  school  year  this  will  fall 
largely  upon  the  teachers  themselves  for  the 
recess  and  noon  activities  and  before  and 
after  school,  if  this  system  be  adopted.  For 
supervision  outside  of  school  hours,  teach- 
ers should  receive  extra  compensation  based 
upon  some  regularly  adopted  schedule  of 
payment  for  extra  services.  For  the  gen- 
eral supervision,  and  in  order  to  secure  uni- 
form work,  the  plan  of  having  a  physical 
director  with  one  or  more  assistants  trained 
in  plays  and  games  as  well  as  in  calisthenics 
and  gymnastics  might  be  followed.  Play- 
ground classes  might  be  organized  among 
the  teachers  under  the  direction  of  the 
physical  director  or  an  assistant,  as  is  done 
in  Cincinnati  and  some  other  cities,  so  as 
to  fit  the  teachers  for  leadership  in  plays 
and  games.  Teachers  would  find  it  profit- 
able and  interesting  to  attend  the  summer 
sessions  of  those  colleges  and  universities 
giving  courses  in  play,  as  in  California 
State  University,  Wisconsin,  Columbia, 
etc. 


Vacation  school  playgrounds,  if  under 
school  management,  are  generally  super- 
vised by  regular  teachers  who  are  willing  to 
employ  their  time  in  this  manner.  In  order 
to  secure  all-year-round  work  the  sugges- 
tion is  made  that  the  broadly  trained  phy- 
sical director  be  employed  for  twelve 
months  of  the  year  instead  of  nine,  giving 
him  charge  of  all  play  and  recreational  ac- 
tivities centering  in  the  school,  with  such 
assistants  as  the  size  of  the  school  system 
and  amount  of  money  available  warrant. 

There  are  certain  changes  in  school  ar- 
chitecture that  the  wider  use  of  the  school 
by  the  community  demands.  Suppose,  for 
example,  the  school  principal  or  superinten- 
dent should  desire  to  take  up  the  recrea- 
tional problem  of  the  working  boy  and  girl, 
of  furnishing  continued  educational  advan- 
tages to  them  and  to  adults,  to  assist  in  the 
assimilation  of  the  adult  foreign  elements, 
to  organize  clubs,  to  hold  music  festivals, 
lectures,  dramatic  performances,  to  have  a 
public  bath  house  or  a  public  gymnasium, 
would  the  average  school  building  of  the 
cities  and  towns  be  fitted  for  this  wide 
range  of  educational,  social  and  health  ac- 
tivities? At. the  present  time — no.  There- 
fore, certain  features  of  the  modern  high 
school  and  grade  building  must  be  extended 
and  others  must  be  added  to  meet  this  grow- 
in""  communitv  need. 


BUYS'    GVM.XASIU.U    A.XIJ    KL.X.Xl-Wi    TRACK,    McLAL'GllLlX     PARK    I'LAVGROUXD, 

URUOKLVX,  X.  Y. 

Used  by  students  in   the   public   sc'hnnl   adjoining 
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A  description  of  one  such  building  in 
Cincinnati  would  serve  to  make  this  plain. 
The  nth  District  School  of  this  city,  in 
addition  to  the  regular  class  rooms,  has 
very  large  play  rooms  in  the  basement 
with  an  exceedingly  high  ceiling,  a  large 
auditorium  with  stage  and  dressing  rooms, 
a  library  room,  a  reception  room,  a  museum 
room,  double  kindergarten  rooms,  domestic 
science  and  manual  training  rooms,  shower 
baths  and  a  large,  splendidly  equipped  gym- 
nasium. With  the  addition  of  a  swimming 
pool  this  type  of  building  would  be  almost 
ideal  for  any  use  that  the  community  may 


desire  to  put  it  to.  The  plans  of  future 
grade  buildings  in  this  city  call  for  swim- 
ming pools  also.  A  model  building  erected 
in  Lexington,  Ky.,  this  summer  has  all  these 
features,  including  a  swimming  pool  and  a 
public  laundry.  School  workers  can  do 
much  in  furthering  the  development  of  this 
more  useful  type  of  building  by  acquainting 
their  school  boardswith  these  new  features; 
and  inasmuch  as  a  great  deal  depends  upon 
the  advice  of  the  architects  as  to  the  form 
of  the  building,  they  likewise  could  wield  a 
tremendous  power  along  the  line  of  this  de- 
velopment. 


Fogs  Caused  By  City  Smoke 

By  J.   Cecil  Alter 


One  of  the  very  worst  habits  a  city  can 
have  is  to  smoke.  Aside  from  many  unsani- 
tary effects  not  within  our  present  consid- 
eration, a  very  subtle,  yet  important,  effect 
of  the  smoke  over  a  city  in  the  winter  time 
is  greatly  to  increase  the  tendency  to  fogs. 
The  smokier  the  atmosphere  the  more  fre- 
quent, denser  and  more  persistent  is  the 
fog. 

Of  course,  the  more  potent  agent  in  the 
production  of  general  winter  fogs,  that  is, 
the  continental,  or  inland,  fogs,  is  the  pres- 
ence of  a  non-progressive,  stagnant  area  of 
high  barometric  pressure;  yet  the  smoke 
particles  in  the  air  at  this  time,  losing  their 
heat  into  space,  become  much  cooler  than 
the  surrounding  air,  and  a  tiny  globule  of 
moisture,  a  fog  unit,  is  condensed  on  the 
smoke  particle  cr  attached  to  it,  thus  mak- 
ing the  foundation  for  the  very  worst  of 
fogs.  If  complete  absence  of  smoke  par- 
ticles were  possible,  the  proper  conditions 
of  barometric  pressure  and  atmospheric 
humidity  would  still  produce  winter  fogs, 
but  they  could  not,  under  any  circum- 
stances, at  an  inland  city,  be  so  dense,  or 
exist  so  long  at  a  time,  as  if  smoke  particles 
were  present.  The  reason  is  that  the  fog 
units  would  have  to  be  built  on  ordinary 
dust  particles  in  the  air,  or,  what  is  very 
rare  in  nature,  they  would  have  to  be 
formed  by  a  peculiar  coalescing  of  a  num- 
ber of  microscopic  moisture  particles  them- 
selves. 

Assuming  that  there  could  be  so  purified 


a  state  of  the  atmosphere  as  to  show  no 
suspended  particles  of  any  kind,  laboratory 
experiments  have  shown  that  fog  particles, 
which  are  the  same  as  cloud  particles, 
would  still  be  produced,  but  by  a  greater 
percentage  of  humidity  and  a  much  lower 
temperature.  Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  the 
freer  the  atmosphere  is  of  all  kinds  of  dust 
particles  the  less  will  be  the  tendency  to- 
ward the  filthy  fogs  of  winter. 

In  winter  the  amount  of  ordinary  dust 
particles  in  the  atmosphere  is  naturally 
much  less  than  in  summer,  because  the  fields 
and  roads  are  giving  up  less  dust  to  passing 
winds.  To  offset  this  minimum  condition 
of  natural  dust  particles  in  winter,  there 
are  smoke  particles  from  city  furnaces  and 
homes,  which  more  than  make  up  the  de- 
ficiency in  dust  particles  over  a  city  of  at 
least  average  size. 

Under  some  circumstances  smoke  par- 
ticles may,  when  sufficiently  cooled,  settle 
to  earth;  but,  by  the  formation  of  the  small, 
buoyant  moisture  globule  around  it,  the 
smoke  particle  is  suspended,  or  floated 
along  with  billions  of  others,  for  the  same 
reason  that  all  cloud  particles  are  borne  up ; 
and  by  reason  of  this  suspension  the  atmos- 
phere soon  becomes  "congested,"  or  fogged. 
If  the  smoke  particles  were  not  cooled,  by 
radiating  their  heat,  sufficiently  to  condense 
the  moisture  from  the  adjacent  air,  the  fog 
particles  could  not  be  produced,  and  the 
smoke  particles,  not  adhering  in  the  vapor 
masses,  would  much  sooner  settle,  or  drift 
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away.  For  this  reason  the  same  amount 
of  smoke  in  summer  is  less  obnoxious  than 
in  winter. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  what  a  quantity 
of  solid  matter,  namely,  carbon,  sulphurous 
and  mineral  matter,  etc.,  may  be  held  in 
suspension  by  a  good,  robust  fog,  and  con- 
sequently deposited  on  all  surfaces  that  are 
in  contact  with  the  fog.  Deposits  have 
l)een  measured  as  great  as  22  pounds  per 
acre;  some  of  this  we  breathe,  some  we 
eat,  some  gets  into  our  complexion,  some 
into  our  clothing  and  some  on  the  house- 
wife's laundry;  and  it  isn't  any  wonder  we 
join  "Clean  City"  clubs  and  "Fresh  Air" 
excursions,  even  if  we  occupy  but  a  very 
small  part  of  an  acre. 

Ordinarily  about  40  per  cent  of  this 
solid  matter  in  the  air  is  carbon ;  35  to  40 
per  cent  mineral  matter;  10  per  cent  hy- 
drocarbons, and  4  per  cent  sulphuric  acid, 
with  small  amounts  of  a  half-dozen  other 
substances. 


Fogs  are  usually  comparatively  shallow, 
generally  hanging  or  dragging  low,  leaving 
many  flagpoles  piercing  into  the  pure  air 
aloft.  The  higher  parts  of  nearly  all  towns 
are  much  cleaner  and  more  attractive  in 
this  respect,  and  quite  justly  pride  them- 
selves on  their  excellent  views  through 
clean,  pure  air. 

Where  does  the  dust  go?  Some  of  it  is 
blown  away  upon  the  approach  of  a  storm, 
when  the  wind  always  rises;  but  most  of  it 
is  washed  down  to  earth  by  rain  and  snow. 
After  a  long  siege  of  fog  and  cold  weather, 
during  which  city  furnaces  belch  forth  vol- 
umes of  smoke  to  be  caught  in  the  fog,  a 
hard  rain  or  snow  will  clean  the  atmos- 
phere and  not  only  leave  the  sky  a  very 
deep  blue  and  the  stars  and  the  moon  as 
if  brightly  polished,  but  the  heavens  will 
seem  nearer  than  before.  And  who  can 
doubt  that  heaven  is  nearer,  actually  very 
close,  even  to  a  great  city,  when  the  smoke 
has  gone  away ! 


A  Few  Observations 

By  L.  C.  Breed 


L 


Greeting  the  Newcomer 

The  citizens  of  every  large  city  should 
imitate  Denver  and  erect  an  arch  at  the 
Union  Station  bearing  the  word  "Wel- 
come." At  night  the  arch  is  illuminated 
by  1,000  electric  lights.  It  is  gratifying  to 
the  newcomer  to  be  thus  warmlv  greeted. 
•*•     •*• 

Visit  Home  Industries 

People  travel  long  distances  to  see  an  ex- 
position, but  neglect  to  avail  themselves  of 
one  conducted  on  a  smaller  scale  in  their 
own  cities.  "Shoemakers"  children  go  bare- 
foot." In  some  cities  it  is  the  custom  of 
the  grammar  schools  to  arrange  visits  to 
the  several  manufacturing  plants  by  per- 
mission of  the  proprietors.  Here  is  an  in- 
teresting phase  of  education  furnished 
without  cost — or,  at  most,  that  of  a  car  fare. 

•*•     + 
Viewing  the  City 

Every  stranger  visiting  a  great  city 
should  be  invited  to  obtain  a  view  of  the 
city  from  the  topmost  stories  of  the  vari- 
ous skyscrapers.     This  is  the  quickest  and 


most  interesting  way  to  get  an  idea  of  a 
city — "a  bird's-eye  view" — and  many  of  its 
inhabitants  would  do  well  to  avail  them- 
selves of  the  opportunity  which  this  affords 
of  realizing  the  extent  of  their  city,  and 
what  nature  has  done  to  aid  in  making  it 
so  attractive  with  river,  forest,  hill  and 
vale. 

-i-     4- 

The  City's  Name 

It  would  seem  to  me  eminently  proper  for 
a  city  to  trade-mark  its  name.  The  losses 
which,  in  the  course  of  time,  have  arisen 
from  the  appropriation  of  the  names  of 
older  cities  through  the  miscarriage  of 
freight,  express  parcels,  mail  matter  and 
telegrams,  and  even  the  delivery  of  passen- 
gers, would  appear  to  be  sufficient  to  stop 
the  practice,  but  all  the  same  it  goes  on. 
Here  is  a  chance  for  the  lawyers  to  suggest 
a  remedy.  How  would  it  do  to  dub  the  new- 
comer "junior"  and  require  the  next  in  or- 
der to  call  itself  the  third  of  the  name? 
This  would  at  least  tend  to  put  the  unwary 
on  their  guard. 


The  Oklahoma  City  Way 

A  Unique    Method    Whereby  a  State    Capitol,  a  Bonus  for  an  Im- 
portant Industry  and    Terminals   for  a  Railroad  Were 
Financed    Through    Land    Donations 

By  Will  H.  Clark 


WHEN  the  cattle  range  where  Okla- 
homa City  now  stands  was  opened 
by  Presidential  proclamation  in 
1889,  thousands  of  men  and  women  started 
in  a  great  horse  race  to  acquire  free  land. 
To  the  swift  fell  the  160-acre  farm  or  the 
town  lot,  which  was  to  constitute  their  fu- 
ture home.  It  was  the  greatest  horse  race 
the  world  ever  saw.  The  starting  line  ex- 
tended entirely  around  the  border,  approxi- 
mately 260  miles.  The  race  was  toward  a 
common  center,  where  many  of  the  riders 
finally  met,  others  coming  from  the  opposite 
border.  Although  there  were  over  30,000 
claims  and  lots,  there  was  not  sufficient  for 
all. 

The  suffering  was  terrible  in  some  in- 
stances— no  food,  no  cover  for  the  cold 
nights.  The  homeseekers  dared  not 
leave  their  claim  for  fear  some  one  would 
'■jump  it"  in  their  absence.  Such  disputes 
were  too  often  settled  by  the  man  who  was 
the  quickest  on  the  trigger.  While  the 
riders  "held  down"  the  claims,  the  wives  and 
mothers  were  often  seen  for  days  driving 
around  in  a  wild  and  open  country  with  a 
team  of  oxen  or  of  horses,  and  sometimes 
with  the  family  cow  and  a  horse  hitched  as 
a  team  to  a  wagon,  with  the  little  ones 
therein,  looking  for  the  husband  and  father, 
who  made  the  race  for  a  home  for  them. 

The  people  who  entered  into  that  strife 
and  who  dared  brave  such  hardships  are 
the  people  who  "got  together"  the  next  day 
and  assisted  in  laying  the  foundation  for 
the  state  and  city,  the  marvel  of  those  who 
have  visited  it — the  city  of  fine  homes, 
churches  and  schools,  of  well  distributed 
park  lands  and  boulevards,  of  fine  streets 
and  sidewalks — a  city  that  grew  from  noth- 
ing in  1889  to  10,037  i"  1900,  and  then  to 
64,205  in  1910,  a  gain  of  539.7  per  cent  in 
the  last  named  ten  years. 

Personal,  neighborhood  and  sectional 
strife  have  been  the  rule  here  since  the 
opening,  but  the  resourcefulness  and  "get- 
together"  spirit  of  the  citizenship  of  Okla- 
homa City  have  been  illustrated  recently  by 
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two  achievements,  distinct  from  each  other 
as  to  their  nature,  but  adroitly  joined  in 
their  final  consummation  that  united  a  di- 
vided city   for  the  public  good. 

Mainly  for  the  reason  that  Oklahoma 
City  offered  the  state  a  bonus  of  a  capital 
site  and  $1,000,000  toward  a  building, 
backed  by  valuable  land  donations,  the 
state  capitol  was  permanently  located  there 
by  a  majority  of  the  voters  of  the  state  in 
the  summer  of  1910. 

An  internal  strife  sprang  up  in  each  quar- 
ter of  the  city  immediately  after  the  elec- 
tion, each  section  offering  a  building  site, 
and  offering  to  raise  the  $1,000,000  bonus. 
The  state  accepted  the  site  and  bonus  offer 
made  by  the  citizens  in  the  northeast  part 
of  the  city,  backed  by  over  650  acres  of 
land  from  which  to  raise  the  $1,000,000, 
which  lands  were  placed  in  the  hands  of  a 
State  Capitol  Building  Company  incorpor- 
ated by  citizens  interested  in  this  site. 

The  legislature  having  failed  to  make  an 
appropriation  from  which  to  begin  the  con- 
struction of  a  capitol,  the  Governor  agreed 
with  the  building  company  to  accept  $100,- 
000  in  cash  and  the  650  acres  of  land  in 
lieu  of  the  $1,000,000  bonus,  and  to  start  the 
building  within  thirty  days  from  the  receipt 
of  same. 

One  hundred  thousand  dollars  was  too 
large  a  sum  for  the  Northeast  citizens  to 
raise  in  cash.  They  would  give  more  land, 
but  to  raise  $100,000  at  once  was  out  of  the 
question.  The  State  Capitol  Building  Com- 
pany initiated  a  plan  whereby  they  accepted 
donations  of  land  for  park  purposes,  then 
asked  for  a  bond  issue  by  the  city  for  $100,- 
000,  to  be  used  ostensibly  to  pay  for  such 
parks,  but  in  reality  to  go  to  the  state  to 
start  the  capitol  building. 

This  suggested  to  the  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce that  they  might  join  in  a  similar  plan 
and  ask  for  a  bond  issue  for  $150,000  more 
to  get  terminal  grounds  and  a  railroad  to 
the  Northwest,  to  reach  a  territory  not  now 
covered  by  our  trade,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses mentioned  below.     More  lands  were 
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donated  for  park  purposes 
throughout  the  city,  until  their 
total  value  exceeded  $300,000. 

The  election  was  called  for 
the  I2th  day  of  February,  1912, 
for  a  bond  issue  of  $250,000  25- 
year  5  per  cent  bonds.  The 
questions  were  joined  in  one 
proposition,  one  project  being 
in  the  northeast  part  of  the 
city  and  the  other  in  the  south- 
west part  of  the  city.  The 
property  owners  in  the  south- 
west had  to  vote  "Yes"  for  the 
capitol  to  get  their  terminal  and 
railway  proposition  through, 
and  vice  versa. 

After  a  ten-day  whirlwind 
campaign,  headed  by  the 
Channber  of  Commerce,  the 
bonds  carried  about  7  to  i. 
The  bonds  have  been  sold  at  a 
handsome  bonus.  Of  the  total, 
$100,000  goes  to  the  State 
Capitol  Building  Company. 
They  in  turn  deliver  the  money 
to  the  Governor,  and  deliver 
the  park  lands  to  the  city.  The 
$150,000  goes  to  the  Packing 
House  Development  Company 
for  25  acres  of  their  land  along 
with  other  lands  for  park  pur- 
poses. This  development  com- 
pany gives  $20,000  of  this  fund  for  the 
right  of  way  for  the  Northwest  Railway 
through  the  city  and  25  acres  of  land  for 
terminal  grounds.  The  balance  of  the 
$150,000  is  to  clear  title  to  their  lands  and 
to  pay  to  a  certain  packing  company  a  part 
of  the  $300,000  bonus  for  the  location  here 
of  a  $3,000,000  plant,  which  plant  has  been 
completed. 

The  remainder  of  the  lands  held  by  the 
Packing  House  Development  Company 
(composed  of  610  citizens,  organized  and 
authorized  to  buy  and  sell  lands  to  promote 
industries  for  Oklahoma  City,  and  especially 
to  raise  the  $300,000  bonus  referred  to 
above),  will  be  sold,  the  proceeds  of  such 
sales  to  be  used,  first,  to  discharge  the  obli- 
gations to  the  packing  plant,  and  to  return 
to  the  city  treasury  $150,000  of  the  $250,000 
bond  issue. 


LOOKING    NORTH    ON    ROBINSON    STREET    FROM    GRAND 
AVENUE.   OKLAHOMA   CITY 


Three  features  of  this  proposition  will 
appeal  to  any  liberal  citizen : 

First — It  is  one  way  to  reach  the  citizen 
who  only  "works  in  the  hold-back  straps 
and  britchen'  and  never  in  the  collar"  when 
it  come^  to  raising  a  bonus.  He  must  pay  a 
part  of  his  share  in  taxes. 

Second — It  is  unjust  that  a  few  citizens 
should  raise  all  of  the  $1,100,000  to  build 
a  state  capitol,  and  unjust  that  610  citizens 
should  raise  all  of  the  $300,000  bonus  to  a 
packing  plant,  and  unjust  that  the  Chamber 
of  Commerce  should  be  required  to  furnish 
terminals  and  right  of  way  for  the  North- 
west Railway.  The  city  gets  park  lands 
worth  over  $300,600  and  gets  Ijack  $150,000 
of  the  $250,000  bond  issue. 

Third — Joining  the  two  propositions 
united  a  city  that  was  divided  in  three 
parts  by  the  former  local  capitol  fight. 


Social  and  Recreational  Activity  in  Milwaukee 

By  Duane  Mowry 

Late  Member  Milwaukee  Board  of  School   Directors 


The  movement  for  social  and  recreational 
activity  in  Milwaukee  has  recently  received 
a  real  and  substantial  endorsement  by  the 
vote  of  the  people  at  the  polls.  This  has 
been  made  manifest  by  authorizing  the 
levy  of  a  tax  of  not  to  exceed  two-tenths 
of  a  mill  on  each  dollar  of  the  assessed 
valuation  of  all  property  in  any  one  year, 

"to  establish  and  maintain  for  children  and 
adult  persons,  in  the  school  buildings  and  on 
the  school  grounds,  under  the  custody  and 
management  of  the  school  board,  evening 
schools,  vacation  schools,  reading  rooms, 
library  stations,  debating  clubs,  gymnasiums, 
public  playgrounds,  public  baths,  and  similar 
activities  and  accommodations  to  be  deter- 
mined by  such  school  board,  without  charge  to 
the  residents  of  the  city." 

The  school  board  is  also  to  cooperate  with 
other  boards  or  commissions  having  the 
custody  and  management  of  public  parks, 
libraries,  museums  and  public  buildings 
and  grounds  of  whatever  nature,  by  making 
arrangements  satisfactory  to  such  boards  or 


commissions  and  the  school  board,  and  to 
provide  supervision,  instruction  and  over- 
sight necessary  to  carry  on  public  educa- 
tional and  recreational  activities  in  Mil- 
waukee. 

The  last  session  of  our  legislature  en- 
acted into  a  law  a  statute  making  possible 
the  foregoing  activities.  It  is  applicable  to 
cities  of  the  first,  second  and  third  class,  but 
it  was  required  to  get  the  authority  of  the 
citizens  to  levy  a  special  tax  for  the  pur- 
poses indicated  before  the  movement  could 
become  operative.  This  authority  was  ob- 
tained in  Milwaukee  on  the  second  day  of 
April,  1912.  Preliminary  steps,  however, 
had  already  been  taken  looking  to  the  in- 
stallation of  several  of  these  centers.  It 
was  felt  that  the  intelligent  sentiment  of  the 
city  was  decidedly  in  favor  of  this  larger 
use  of  school  buildings  and  grounds.  And 
the  vote  taken,  as  before  mentioned,  shows 
that  the  feeling  was  well  founded. 

The  Milwaukee  Board  of  School  Direc- 
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tors  is  a  conservative  body.  It  desired  to 
proceed  carefully  and  wisely  with  this 
somewhat  new  and  not  wholly  tried-out  un- 
dertaking. Accordingly,  Mr.  Rowland 
Haynes,  who  is  an  expert  on  the  subjects 
under  consideration,  was  employed  to  make 
a  detailed  survey  of  the  situation  and  needs 
in  our  city,  basing  his  conclusions  upon 
scientific  conditions  as  they  impressed  him. 
This  work  was  completed  during  the  early 
winter  months,  and  a  carefully  worked- 
out  report  was  submitted  to  the  school 
board  some  two  months  ago. 

The  report  formed  the  basis  of  recom- 
mendations by  Superintendent  Pearse  to 
the  board  for  the  appointment  of  a  Super- 
visor of  Playgrounds,  Social  Centers  and 
Recreational  Work,  this  to  be  followed  by 
the  establishment  of  three  or  four  social 
centers  at  once.  A  supervisor  has  been  ap- 
pointed and  two  centers  are  already  in  suc- 
cessful operation  in  two  of  the  school  build- 
ings. The  centers  are  located  in  portions 
of  the  city  where  the  local  and  home  con- 
ditions seem  most  to  demand  them.  Other 
centers,  however,  are  contemplated  at  an 
early  day. 

The  activities  in  these  centers  include  a 
reading  and  study  room  with  books  from 
the  Public  Library  for  ready  reference  or 
to  be  loaned  to  those  who  desire  them ;  a 
room  for  amusements  and  the  playing  of 
quiet  games ;  a  room  for  amusement  and  the 
playing  of  active  games;  gymnasium 
classes,  as  many  as  may  be  required,  to  be 
determined  by  the  number  of  applicants ; 
general  entertainment. 

These  activities  are  largely  patronized 
by  the  younger  people,  those  under  twenty- 
five  and  over,  say,  fifteen  years  of  age.  But 
it  is  not  designed  for  this  class  only.  Older 
people  are  taking  advantage  of  these  offer- 
ings. And  it  is  noticeable  that  the  general 
entertainments  are  beginning  to  attract 
many  of  the  adults.  These  events  consist 
of  evenings  of  music,  vocal  and  instru- 
mental, of  lectures  and  moving-picture 
shows  and  of  dancing.  All  of  this  work  is 
under  supervision  and  is  absolutely  above 
criticism. 

Clubs  for  boys,  clubs  for  girls,  for  young 
men,  for  young  women,  are  also  being 
formed.  These  are  working  out  gradually. 
But  it  is  intended  that  the  social  side  of  life 
should  be  emphasized.  This  can  be  and 
is  developed  in  the  amusements  which  are 
encouraged.     At  first,  there  was  some  tim- 


idity among  the  would-be  patrons  of  these 
centers.  It  was  a  movement  for  a  meeting- 
place  on  common  ground  which  was  quite 
new  and  unfamiliar  to  many.  The  super- 
visor and  his  assistants  are  gradually  over- 
coming this  feeling.  Their  work  is  impor- 
tant along  this  line. 

Preparations  are  being  made  at  this  time 
to  equip  several  playgrounds  for  the  season 
which  is  soon  to  open.  Those  in  charge  of 
the  social  centers  will  be  then  transferred 
to  these  other  activities.  This  may  not  take 
all  of  the  workers,  but  much  of  the  work  in 
the  social  centers  can  be  dispensed  with  in 
warm  weather.  It  is  understood  that  sev- 
eral of  the  city  parks  will  be  equipped  with 
playground  apparatus.  This  will  assist 
materially  in  developing  this  phase  of  the 
work.  There  seems  to  be  harmony  between 
the  school  and  park  boards.  And  it  is  to  be 
remembered  that  the  Milwaukee  parks  are 
among  the  best  patronized  attractions  in  the 
city.  The  street  railway  company,  which 
always  has  an  eye  for  business,  has  recog- 
nized this  fact,  and  has,  for  a  number  of 
seasons,  contributed  liberally  to  the  ex- 
pense of  holding  open-air  concerts  in  the 
parks.  As  many  as  twenty  thousand  persons 
have  been  known  to  assemble  on  these  occa- 
sions. 

The  larger  use  of  the  school  buildings  and 
grounds  and  of  other  public  buildings  and 
grounds  is  confessedly  in  its  beginning 
stages  in  Milwaukee.  But  it  is  work  that 
is  being  prosecuted  in  good  earnest,  and 
there  is  every  indication  that  most  satis- 
factory results  will  follow  therefrom.  The 
school  board  is  in  sympathy  with  the  enter- 
prise, and  the  superintendent  is  firm  in  the 
conviction  that  an  opportunity  for  great 
practical  good  is  here  offered  the  people  of 
the  city.  And  there  are  many  public- 
spirited  citizens,  both  men  and  women,  who 
are  not  narrow  or  picayunish,  who  are  giv- 
ing liberally  of  their  time  and  thought  to 
make  the  movement  a  success.  These  are 
outside  of  the  pale  of  official  life. 

There  is  reason  for  saying  that  vacation 
playgrounds  will  also  be  installed  in  a  few 
weeks,  which  will  take  care  of  the  street 
arabs  when  school  time  is  over.  It  is 
hoped  that  it  will  supersede  the  juvenile 
court  with  its  unfortunate  youthful  victims. 
It  can  easily  be  made  an  economical  move- 
ment, saving  both  dollars  and  manhood,  par- 
ticularly the  latter. 

The  writer  has  been  informed  that  at  the 
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opening  of  the  second  social  center,  which 
is  located  on  the  south  side  of  the  city, 
nine  hundred  people  attended  from  the  sur- 
rounding neighborhood.  This  is  an  index 
of  how  the  movement  is  being  received  by 
the  citizens.  It  is  also  an  assurance  that 
the  work  is  not  to  be  in  vain.  It  will,  un- 
doubtedly, require  some  time  to  acquaint 
the  people  with  the  workings  and  oppor- 


tunities afforded.  But  this  is  moving  along 
with  good  success;  the  supervisor  and  his 
assistants  are  busy  explaining  the  scheme 
and  its  aims  with  encouraging  results. 

Altogether,  it  is  believed  that  Milwaukee 
is  to  be  congratulated  upon  the  auspicious 
beginning  of  this  wider  movement  in  the 
interest  of  a  larger  and  better  vision  and  a 
more  useful  citizenship. 


Chicago's  Health  Department  Exhibit 

By   Chalmers  Lowell   Pancoast 


THE  Chicago  Health  Department  main- 
tains a  permanent  exhibit,  which  con- 
sists of  working  models  Constructed 
to  be  of  practical  educational  value.  One 
display  which  is  found  at  all  child  welfare 
and  municipal  shows,  and  various  Chicago 
expositions,  shows  3,500  miniature  dolls 
representing  the  unnecessary  deaths  among 
babies  born  in  Chicago  each  year.  In  the 
center  of  this  exhibit  is  an  opening  behind 
which  a  procession  of  the  doll  babies  passes 


beneath  the  scythe  held  in  the  hands  of  the 
grim  figure  of  Death.  The  scythe  falls  on 
every  fourth  doll,  which  immediately  drops 
from  view.  It  is  operated  by  a  person  con- 
cealed  in   the   box. 

This  startling  demonstration  of  death 
dealing  with  Chicago  babies  always  makes  a 
deep  impression  on  exposition  visitors,  and 
causes  them  to  realize  as  never  before  the 
great  crime  of  the  city  in  permitting  every 
fourth  baby  born  to  drop  into  the  grave  be- 


3,500    DOLLS    MOUNTED    IN     AN     EXHIIUT     REPRESENTING    THE 
•   AMONG    CHICAGO    BABIES    EACH    YEAR 


UNNECESSARY     DEATHS 


A  scythe  in  the  hand  of  the  figure  of  Death  cuts  down   every  fourth  doll  as  it  passes  before  the  opening 

shown  in  the  center  of  the  picture 
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fore  reaching  the  age  of  one  year.  One  of 
the  placards  on  this  exhibit  says  that  more 
tlian  half  the  slaughter  can  be  prevented  if 
the  public  will  only  do  its  duty.  Health 
officers  from  all  parts  of  the  country  and 
others  interested  in  matters  of  health  find 
this  exhibit,  which  is  maintained  perma- 
nently at  the  City  Building,  worthy  of  study. 
Another  instructive  exhibit  is  the  breath- 
ing dolls,  a  model  operated  to  demonstra>*e 


street  dust,  flies,  animals,  and  promiscuous 
\)ublic  handling.  Avoid  such  foods,  unless 
you  clean  and  cook  them.  Warn  children 
against  open  fruit  or  candy  stands  on 
streets,  street  soda  fountains,  open  waffle 
wagons,  hokey-pokey  ice  cream,  public 
drinking  cups.  Housewives  must  not  buy 
foods  in  the  open,  fly-infested  markets  or 
from  street  peddlers  using  open  wagons. 
Investigate    your    milk    man,    your    baker, 


THE  ■^l 

Municipal  Laboratoiij: 


Till-:  Tl'P.KRCULOUS   COW,  AN  INTERESTING   FEATURE   OF  THE   EXHIBIT 


the  dangers  of  poorly  ventilated  sleeping 
chambers.  In  one  of  the  small  rooms  a 
mother  and  baby  are  sleeping.  They  are 
shown  to  be  breathing,  and  the  air  expelled 
from  their  lungs  is  carried  out  as  smoke 
through  the  open  door  and  windows. 

Underneath  this  is  a  duplicate  scene  with 
breathing  sleepers  in  a  tightly  closed  room. 
Their  breath,  also  represented  by  small 
puffs  of  smoke,  completely  clouds  the  room, 
clearly  demonstrating  the  ill  health  result- 
ing from  pollution  of  a  closed  room. 

Another  valuable  part  of  the  health  ex- 
hibit is  the  "Healthburst,"  which  is  a  white 
cheesecloth  dyed  with  colors  extracted  from 
artificially  colored  foods  and  candies,  col- 
lected in  Chicago  city  markets.  There  are 
also  on  display  photographs  showing  various 
branches  of  food  inspection.  This  exhibit 
is  emphasized  by  drawings  captioned : 
"Death  Lurks  in  Dirty  Food";  "There  is 
indescribable,  filth  on  foodstuffs  exposed  to 


your  ice  man  and  your  market  man ;  know 
where  your  ice  cream  is  made  and  how." 

The  municipal  laboratory  is  perhaps  the 
most  valuable  feature  as  an  educational 
factor  in  promoting  the  health  of  a  large 
city.  In  this  exhibit  is  shown  "The  Tuber- 
culous Cow,"  and  a  comprehensive  demon- 
stration of  how  this  cow  spreads  consump- 
tion. The  explanation  of  this  exhibit  is  to 
the  effect  that  "The  Tuberculous  Cow's 
milk  contains  tubercular  germs.  But  if  such 
milk  is  efficiently  pasteurized  the  germs  are 
destroyed.  If  it  is  consumed  raw,  it  will 
affect  the  persons  consuming  it.  Nine  per 
cent  of  the  raw  milk  shipped  to  Chicago 
contains  the  germs  of  consumption.  About 
15  per  cent  of  the  city  children  have  cow 
tuberculosis.  The  remedy  is  compulsory  tu- 
berculin testing  of  all  dairy  cattle.  Until 
then  Pasteurize  the  milk." 

Several  other  charts  tell  how  the  labora- 
tory saves  thousands  of  lives  every  year. 


Letters  to  the  Editor 


Dreams  ComingjTrue 

To  the  Editor  of  The  American  City: 

THE  far  West  is  on  fire  with  civic  im- 
provement enthusiasms.  In  large  part 
this  is  due  to  preparation  for  the 
Panama-Pacific  Exposition,  when  it  is  felt 
that  California  will  be  on  parade  before  the 
world.  While  that  is  the  spark  which  has 
set  the  West  afire,  there  has  been  promise 
of  such  a  movement  for  a  long  time. 

But  whatever  the  immediate  cause,  it  cer- 
tainly is  gratifying  to  one  who  makes  plans 
to  find  the  communities  for  which  he 
planned  eager  to  realize  his  dreams.  It  is 
not  only  gratifying;  it  is  inspiring;  and  the 
event  has  such  encouragment  for  other 
cities  that  its  larger  significance  will  per- 
haps excuse  the  writing  of  it.  That  the 
enthusiasm  which  is  bringing  these  results 
has  come  several  years  after  the  making 
of  the  plans  is  not  the  least  interesting  fea- 
ture of  the  matter. 

Called  to  California  in  early  March,  I 
found  Los  Angeles  in  a  very  turmoil  of 
civic  improvement  fervor.  In  a  stay  of 
less  than  a  week's  duration,  official  action 
was  taken  on  four  big  projects  which  con- 
stituted part,  and  a  major  part,  of  the  re- 
port on  the  city's  improvement  that  was 
submitted  to  the  Municipal  Art  Commission 
four  and  a  half  years  ago. 

The  first  matter  to  be  acted  upon  in  those 
days,  and  it  was  the  one  which  created 
perhaps  the  most  public  interest,  was  the 
matter  of  purchasing  the  Normal  School 
hill  as  a  site  for  a  new  public  library,  an 
art  gallery  and  an  auditorium.  This  hill, 
which  is  almost  ideal  in  height,  size  and 
location,  has  long  been  crowned  by  a  hide- 
ous red  brick  building  which  served  as  the 
State  Normal  School.  Recently,  as  the  re- 
port of  some  years  ago  anticipated,  the  state 
has  bought  a  large  tract  of  land  on  the  out- 
skirts of  the  city  as  a  site  for  a  group  of 
new  and  better  buildings.  The  old  site  was 
therefore  offered  for  sale  at  a  valuation  of 
half  a  million  dollars.  Located  in  the  very 
heart  of  the  city,  hardly  two  blocks  from 
one  of  the  busiest  corners,  the  opportunity 
was  seen  to  be  one  which  could  not  come 
again.  Great  public  interest  was  aroused, 
and   when   the   Council  pleaded   poverty — 
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probably  with  good  reason,  considering  the 
city's  enormous  expenditures  for  water, 
harbor,  and  power — several  individual 
bankers  came  forward  and  offered  to  buy 
the  hill  and  hold  it  until  the  city  should  be 
able  to  reimburse  them.  The  acceptance 
of  this  offer  was  unanimously  recommended 
to  the  Council  by  the  Finance  Committee. 
Success  with  this  project  immediately 
stirred  up  a  revival  of  interest  in  the  pro- 
posed sale  of  the  old  City  Hall  and  the  con- 
struction of  a  new  building  with  the  pro- 
ceeds, this  new  building  to  be  grouped  in  a 
civic  center  with  the  Court  House  and 
Post  Office.  Such  was  the  interest  now 
manifested  in  this  scheme  that  the  City 
Council  agreed  to  submit  the  matter  for 
public  vote  at  a  May  election.  As  if  these 
achievements  were  not  enough,  the  Coun- 
cil, in  response  to  a  petition,  authorized 
the  widening  of  Vermont  Avenue  from  80 
feet  to  120  feet,  that  it  might  be  trans- 
formed into  a  boulevard  leading  ultimately 
from  the  mountains  to  the  sea.  Then,  as  a 
final  step  in  the  week's  campaign  for  greater 
municipal  beauty,  the  plans  were  matured 
for  a  parkway  which  is  to  lead  through  the 
Arroyo  Secco  and  connect  Los  Angeles 
with  Pasadena. 

The  next  stop  was  made  at  Santa  Bar- 
bara, where  the  plans  for  a  Cafion  Park 
have  been  already  referred  to  in  The 
American  City. 

Then  came  San  Jose,  where  the  replan- 
ning  of  wonderful  Alum  Rock  Canon  on  the 
lines  laid  down  some  years  ago  was  in  ac- 
tual process. 

The  next  days  were  spent  in  San  Fran- 
cisco, which  was  in  the  midst  of  a  hot  cam- 
paign in  behalf  of  a  bond  issue  of  $8,800,000 
for  a  new  civic  center.  For  this  a  dozen 
meetings  were  being  held  every  night,  and 
even  Tetrazzini  made  a  public  appeal  in  be- 
half of  it  in  an  address  from  a  platform 
in  Market  Street.  The  election  day  came 
and  the  bonds  were  carried  by  an  enormous 
majority. 

Denver  was  the  next  stop,  and  bids  were 
being  opened  for  the  two  and  one-half  mil- 
lion dollar  bond  issue  which  had  been  voted 
for  the  civic  center  there. 

On  the  way  home,  the  chance  purchase  of 
a   St.   Louis  newspaper   brought  the   good 
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news,  subsequently  confirmed  by  mail,  that 
the  land  for  a  park,  stretching  two  miles 
along  the  St.  Mary's  River,  which  had  been 
proposed  for  Fort  Wayne,  Indiana,  had  just 
been  given  to  the  city  by  two  citizens. 

Then  in  the  waiting  mail  at  home,  to 
complete  this  series  of  dreams  that  came 
true,  was  the  announcement  that  a  park 
which  had  been  suggested  in  Honolulu  had 
been  just  secured,  the  former  Queen,  who 
owned  the  property,  having  given  it  to  the 
city  for  that  purpose,  and  a  public  subscrip- 
tion having  raised  the  money  for  its  im- 
provement. 

Charles  Mulford  Robinson, 

Rochester,  N.  Y.,  April  lo,  1912. 
•*•    * 
Does  the  Grogshop  Go  When 
the  Street  is  Widened 
To  the  Editor  of  The  American  City: 

I  want  to  be  able  to  explain  to  inquirers 
that  when  a  filthy,  narrow  street  is  widened 
(say  from  40  feet  to  no  feet)  the  grog- 
shops and  other  objectionable  features  of 
the  narrow  street  disappear  automatically. 
I  know  perfectly  well  that  this  is  a  fact,  but 
I  want  to  cite  instances  wherewith  to  con- 
vince other  people.  At  present  I  am  merely 
able  to  make  the  statement,  but  that  is  not 
sufficient.  Will  some  of  your  readers  tell  of 
concrete  examples  that  have  come  under 
their  personal  observation? 

R.  C.  D. 
+     •*• 
Excess  Condemnation 
To  the  Editor  of  The  American  City  : 

A  writer  on  "Excess  Condemnation," 
page  627  of  the  April  American  City, 
gives  prominence  to  the  statement  that  "the 
London  County  Council  in  recent  years  ac- 
quired a  broad  strip  of  territory  from  Hol- 


born  to  the  Strand,  and,  after  constructing 
the  magnificent  thoroughfare  now  known 
as  the  Kingsway,  sold  the  abutting  lands  at 
prices  which  sufficed  to  cover  practically 
the  entire  cost  of  the  whole  undertaking." 

The  fiction  embodied  in  this  quotation  has 
been  repeated  throughout  the  United  States, 
in  various  forms,  wherever  the  reform  of 
American  local  government  has  been  under 
discussion.  That  this  should  be  the  case  is 
to  none  more  embarrassing  than  to  those 
who,  like  the  present  writer,  have  advocated 
the  method  of  excess  condemnation  on  its 
merits,  and  who  have  been  satisfied  to  rely 
upon  these  without  resort  to  extraneous  and 
misleading  embellishments. 

It  may  conduce  to  a  more  general  adop- 
tion of  this  course  to  have  it  stated,  through 
the  medium  of  your  columns,  that  the 
Kingsway  Improvement  has  entailed  a  loss, 
in  interest  alone,  of  $5,000,000  since  1899. 
The  loss  under  this  head  in  1909  (the  latest 
year  for  which  figures  are  at  hand) 
amounted  to  $640,000,  representing  $20,- 
100,000  of  the  gross  capital  expenditure  of 
$24,000,000. 

The  reference  to  abutting  land  having 
been  "sold"  is  especially  open  to  criticism, 
for  until  quite  recently,  when  the  Austra- 
lian Commonwealth  insisted  upon  purchase 
outright  of  an  area  required  for  London 
offices,  the  system  of  leasing  had  been 
rigidly  adhered  to.  The  difficulty,  and  con- 
sequent loss,  experienced  in  disposing  of 
vacant  land  under  that  system  has  resulted 
in  a  change  of  policy,  but  this  dates  back 
only  a  few  months  and  is  recognized  as  a 
radical  departure  from  the  method  laid 
down  at  the  inception  of  this  great  work. 
John  S.  Hodgson. 
Winchester,  Mass.,  May  i,  1912. 


Civic  Work  of  Commercial  Organizations 


How  the  City's  Bills  Were  Paid 

In  November,  1910,  the  voters  of  Everett, 
Wash.,  a  city  of  about  25,000  inhabitants, 
forbade  the  sale  of  liquor  within  the  city 
limits,  with  a  resulting  estimated  loss  to  the 
city  of  nearly  $60,000.  This  loss  of  revenue 
caused  sweeping  reductions  in  the  expenses 
of  the  police  and  street  departments,  and 
the  Seattle-Tacoma  Power  Company,  from 


which  the  city  had  been  buying  electricity, 
was  ordered  to  turn  out  the  street  lights. 
For  a  while  the  streets  went  uncleaned. 
They  were  just  as  safe  as  before,  for,  with 
no  saloons,  fewer  policemen  were  needed. 
The  Power  Company  refused  to  turn  off 
the  lights,  saying  that  it  had  a  contract,  and 
did  not  wish  to  leave  the  city  in  darkness; 
it  did  not  ask  for  cash  payment,  and  when 
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any  sort  of  reasonable  security  was  re- 
fused   it  continued  to  supply  light. 

Money  had  to  be  raised  somehow.  A 
supplemental  tax  levy  of  five  mills  was  pro- 
posed, and  held  by  the  Supreme  Court  to  be 
invalid.  A  bill  providing  for  an  occupation 
tax  was  submitted  to  the  City  Council,  and, 
although  amended  after  a  conference  be- 
tween committees  of  the  Everett  Business 
Men's  Association  and  the  City  Council, 
was  greatly  opposed  for  several  reasons, 
largely  because  it  was  feared  that  an  occu- 
pation tax  once  established  might  become 
permanent,  and  that  a  business  tax  would 
be  a  bad  advertisement  for  the  city. 

However,  unless  something  better  could 
be  proposed,  the  tax  ordinance  was  immi- 
nent. Three  days  before  the  third  reading 
of  the  ordinance  the  Everett  Business  Men's 
Association  decided  to  raise  the  necessary 
funds  by  popular  subscription.  That  very 
afternoon,  Friday,  March  31,  191 1,  the 
campaign  was  begun,  with  the  slogan  "$50,- 
000  by  Monday  night!"  The  daily  papers 
supplied  facts  and  inspiration.  Banners  and 
placards  quickly  appeared,  also  cards  show- 
ing what  would  be  required  of  each  tax- 
payer under  the  occupation  tax.  Voluntary 
solicitors  canvassed  the  town.  Laborers,  to 
whom  it  was  suggested  that  a  proper  con- 
tribution was  a  day's  pay,  authorized  their 
employers  to  deduct  such  subscriptions  from 
their  wages.  No  cash  contributions  were 
asked  for.  Half  of  each  subscription  was 
to  be  paid  on  May  i  and  half  on  July  i,  and 
a  civic  commission  was  appointed  to  re- 
ceive the  amounts  when  due. 


When  the  occupation  tax  ordinance  came 
before  the  council  for  final  passage  it  was 
decided  to  postpone  its  consideration  for 
one  week,  as  $33,511.50  had  been  raised, 
and  the  subscription  list  was  still  incom- 
plete. When  the  amount  had  grown  to 
more  than  $40,000,  it  was  decided  that  the 
tax  should  not  be  adopted,  but  severe  econ- 
omy in  city  expenditures  was  still  necessary. 

About  the  middle  of  February  we  re- 
ceived the  following  letter: 

To  the  Editor  of  The  American  City: 

I  wish  to  acknowledge  receipt  of  yours  of 
January  26  and  to  advise  that  to  date 
(February  7,  1912)  $42,421.80  of  the  fund 
in  question  is  in  hand,  and  that  the  chances 
are  a  large  per  cent  of  the  balance  will  also 
be  collected.  The  street  department  was 
carried  on  throughout  the  year,  with 
slightly  reduced  forces,  and  the  light  and 
water  bills  have  partially  been  paid  and  ar- 
rangements made  for  complete  payment. 
As  to  the  future,  I  would  say  that  on  ac- 
count of  strict  economy  in  all  lines  of  city 
business  and  the  natural  increase  of  as- 
sessed valuation  we  do  not  anticipate  the 
necessity  for  another  move  of  this  nature. 
We  find  that  the  city  of  Everett  received 
greater  advertisement  through  this  matter 
than  through  anything  else  that  we  have 
done  or  possibly  could  do.  It  certainly 
speaks  well  for  the  citizenship  of  the  city, 
and,  as  you  say,  for  the  organization. 

W.  W.  Blain, 
General  Secretary, 
Everett  Commercial  Association. 


Municipal  and  Civic  Publications 

Copies  may  be  ordered  of  The  American  City. 


Report  of  the  Mayor's  Committee  on  Pave- 
ments.    Appointed    in   October,    191 1,   by 
Mayor   Gaynor  to   investigate  and   report 
to   him   on   the   present   condition    of   the 
pavements  of  the  city  and  how  they  can 
best  be  improved.    New  York,  March,  1912. 
95  PP- 
Containing  in   addition  to  the   report   itself 
the  information  on  which  the  recommendations 
of  the  committee  are  based.    Tliis  is  embodied 
in  the  reports  of  the  sub-committees  and  in  an 
appendix  containing  many  photographs  of  de- 
plorable paving  conditions  in  various  parts  of 


the  city.     The  second  of  the  recommendations 
reads  in  part  as  follows : 

"That  there  be  a  complete  reversal  of  the  policy  of 
the  city  in  regard  to  pavements,  and  that  ultimate 
economy,  rather  than  cheapness,  be  made  the  gov- 
erning consideration  in  their  construction  and  main- 
tenance. We  are  firmly  of  the  belief  that  the  very 
best  quality  of  materials  and  the  very  highest  grade 
of  workmanship  should  be  used  in  making  pavements. 
We  also  believe  that  the  pavement  best  suited  to  the 
traffic  it  is  to  bear  will  prove  the  most  economical 
to  the  city,  regardless  of  first  cost.  «  «  »  *  Jt  is 
clear  that  if  good  results  are  to  be  obtained  in  paving 
they  can  be  had  only  by  the  use  of  the  same  methods 
which  insure  them  in  all  other  kinds  of  construction, 
viz.:  good  material  and  workmanship,  honest  dealing, 
skillful   design  and   intelligent  supervision." 
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Engineering  Directory.     1912   Edition.     The 
Crawford    Publishing    Company,    Chicago. 
Handy  size.     1,496  pp.    $5.00. 
A  directory  of  the  pkimbing,  heating,  light- 
ing, power  plant  and  mill  supply  industries  in 
the  United   States,   for  use  by  jobbers,  manu- 
facturers  and    retailers.      Containing   also   the 
following    lists :      Purchasing    agents    of    the 
principal  railways  in  the  United  States,  Canada 
and  Mexico;   leading  architects  in  the  United 
States ;   electric   lighting   and   power  plants   in 
the  United  States  and  Canada;  gas  companies 
and  water  companies  in  the  United  States,  and 
trade  associations  and  their  officers. 

The  Soci.\l  Evil.  With  Special  Reference  to 
Conditions  Existing  in  the  City  of  New 
York.  A  report  prepared  (in  1902)  under 
the  direction  of  the  Committee  of  Fifteen. 
Second  edition;  revised,  with  new  ma- 
terial. Edited  by  Edwin  R.  A.  Seligman, 
LL.  D.,  McVickar  Professor  of  Political 
Economy,  Columbia  University.  G.  P. 
Putnam's  Sons,  New  York.  1912.  xvii  -|- 
303  pp.    $1.75 ;  postage,  14  cents. 

Since  the  first  edition  of  this  report  was 
issued,  ten  years  ago,  the  subject  has  come  to 
be  more  frankly  discussed  in  the  light  of  re- 
cent medical  knowledge  and  with  a  broader 
understanding  of  the  principles  of  modern 
ethics  and  economics.  Part  III  of  the  present 
volume  contains  the  new  matter,  under  three 
chapter  headings:  The  European  Movement; 
The  White  Slave  Traffic  in  Europe  and 
America,  and  Ten  Years'  Progress  in  the 
United  btates.  The  appendix  includes  an  ad- 
dress by  the  author  on  the  sanitary  supervision 
of  the  social  evil,  and  a  bibliography  which 
covers  the  United  States,  England,  France, 
Germany  and  Japan. 

Health  and  Medical  Inspection  of  School 
Children.  By  Walter  S.  Cornell,  M.  D., 
Director  of  Medical  Inspection  of  Public 
Schools,  Philadelphia ;  Lecturer  on  Child 
Hygiene,  University  of  Pennsylvania. 
F.  A.  Davis  Company,  Philadelphia.  1912. 
xiv  -\-  614  pp.  200  halftone  and  line  en- 
gravings, many  of  them  original.  $3.00; 
postage,  19  cents. 

Medical  Inspection,  Hygiene  and  Defects 
and  Diseases  are  the  three  divisions  of  this 
study,  which  is  based  on  the  examination  of 
about  35,000  children.  The  first  division  does 
not  attempt  to  review  medical  inspection  in 
different  localities,  but  to  explain  its  principles 
and  methods,  with  frequent  reference  to  spe- 
cific illustrations  in  various  places.  Under 
Defects  and  Diseases  there  are  chapters  on 
the  eye,  the  nose  and  throat,  the  ear,  the  teeth, 
the  nervous  system,  mental  deficiency,  the 
skeleton  nutrition,  the  skin  and  infectious  dis- 
eases, dealing  with  each  physical  defect  as  to 
its  definition,  cause,  prevalence,  evidence  and 
diagnosis  and  treatment.  The  method  of  ar- 
rangement and  the  clearness  of  language, 
with  the  wealth  of  information  and  working 
material,  make  this  an  exceedingly  valuable 
book. 


Gardens  and  Their  Meaning.  By  Dora  Wil- 
liams. Ginn  &  Co.,  Boston,  Mass.  1911. 
235  pp.  $i-Oo. 
This  volume,  by  a  teacher  in  the  Boston 
Normal  School,  is  not  only  a  practical  hand- 
book for  teachers  of  gardening,  presenting 
scientific  material  in  simple,  readable  form, 
but  shows  "that  a  garden  for  education  may 
be,  not  merely  in  substance  but  in  spirit,  a 
corner  of  the  great  world."  The  appendix 
contains  lists  of  gardening  books,  of  plants  for 
children's  gardens  and  interesting  gardening 
experiments,  and  planting  tables  for  twenty 
flowers  and  twenty  vegetables.  The  chapter 
called  "The  Young  Farmer's  Almanac"  is  not 
only  a  practical  study  of  the  changing  events 
of  a  garden,  but  makes  vivid  a  ten-year-old 
gardener's  personality.  The  illustrations  are 
new  and  delightful. 

The  Government  of  German  Cities.    By  His 
Excellency  Count  Johann   H.  Von   Bern- 
storff,    German    Ambassador.      How    the 
German   City  Cares    for   Its   People.     By 
Dr.  Frederic  C.  Howe.    Addresses  before 
the  City  Club  of  New  York,  December  4, 
1911.     19  pp. 
Count  Bernstorff's  address  deals  with  mod- 
ern German  municipal  government  in  its  rela- 
tion to  town  planning,  city  ownership  of  land, 
housing,  taxation,  etc.     Dr.  Howe's  theme  is 
the  difference  between  the  American  and  the 
German  city.     "The  American  city  is  thinking 
of    business,    of    business    men,    of    a    limited 
class.     The  German  city  is  thinking  of  people, 
of  all  the  people." 

The  Tree  Calendar.  Presented  by  the  Shade 
Tree  Commission  and  the  Board  of  Edu- 
cation to  the  children  of  Newark  that  they 
may  learn  to  love  trees.  Arbor  Day,  1912. 
8  pp. 

This  little  pamphlet  bears  a  message  for 
each  month  about  the  care  of  trees  as  their 
needs  change  throughout  the  year.  Sixty-five 
thousand  of  these  calendars  have  been  dis- 
tributed in  the  public  schools  of  New  Jersey. 

Fireproof  Digest.     Published  by  the  Fireproof 
Digest    Publishing    Company.      Edited   by 
Guy  W.  Eskridge  and  Jefferson  L.  Esk- 
ridge.    $1.00  a  year;  10  cents  a  copy. 
This  monthly  magazine  on   fireproofing  and 
fire  prevention  is  waging  war  on  the  so-called 
"fireproof"   building   of    wooden    interior   con- 
struction.    Besides  general  articles,  under  such 
titles  as  "The  World's  Waste  by  Fire,"  "Com- 
bustible America"  and  "The  Dwelling  Places 
of  Man,"  it  is  running  a  series  on  "Electricity 
for    Buildings,"    and    is    giving    attention    to 
specific  instances  of  fire  loss. 

Forest    Hills    Gardens.      Published    by    The 
Sage   Foundation   Homes  Company,   New 
York.     1912.    48  pp. 
A  set  of  loose-leaf  views  and  house  plans 
of  Forest  Hills   Gardens,   Long  Island.     The 
various  types  of  group  dwellings,  made  up  of 
single     family    houses,     detached    and     semi- 
detached,   are    exceedingly    interesting.      The 
general  plan  of  this  undertaking  was  reviewed 
in  The  American  City  for  March,  1911. 


OADS 
►AVEMENT 


Photographs  and  data  are  requested  for  possible  use  in  this  department,  from  municipal 
ofUcials,  city  or  county  engineers,  road  superintendents,  manufacturers  or  others  having  inter- 
esting information  on  subjects  relating  to  roads  and  pavements. 


Some  Fundamental  Principles  of  Macadam 
Road  Construction* 

Proper  Location,  Proper   Drainage,   a    Properly   Constructed   Grade 
and  the  Proper  Placing  of  Properly  Selected  Surface  Material 

By  Paul  D.   Sargent 

Assistant  Director,  United  States  Office  of  Public  Roads 


I  HAVE  attended  a  great  many  road 
meetings  in  various  parts  of  the  coun- 
try, varying  in  size  and  importance 
from  purely  local  gatherings  to  those  of  a 
national  character.  In  too  many  of  these 
meetings  have  I  heard  discussed  the 
X,  Y,  Z's  of  the  road  problem  rather  than 
the  A,  B,  C's,  and,  from  my  observations  of 
conditions  wherever  I  have  been,  I  am  led 
to  believe  that  far  more  satisfactory  and 
lasting  results  would  be  obtained  in  a  ma- 
jority of  instances  if  more  attention  were 
paid  to  the  fundamental  principles  of  road 
construction  than  is  generally  done.  Cer- 
tain principles  apply  in  the  construction  of 
every  kind  of  road,  and  it  is  to  these  prin- 
ciples that  I  wish  to  call  attention  briefly. 

Proper  Location 

The  original  locators  of  a  great  many  of 
our  roads  seem  to  have  lost  sight  of  the 
fact  that  the  bail  of  a  kettle  is  no  longer 
when  in  a  horizontal  position  than  When 
in  a  vertical  position,  and,  for  variously 
assigned  reasons,  a  large  number  of  the 
roads  were  originally  located  over  the  tops 
of  hills.  As  everyone  knows,  a  larger  load 
can  be  drawn  on  a  level  road  than  over  a 
hill ;  and  to  get  some  idea  of  the  extra  effort 


*  Extracts  from  an  address  before  the  Good  Roads 
Section  of  the  Southern  Commercial  Congress,  at 
Nashville,  Tenn.,  April  8.   1912. 
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needed  to  draw  loads  over  excessive  grades, 
it  is  only  necessary  to  remember  your  own 
feeling  of  fatigue  after  climbing  a  steep 
flight  of  stairs  as  compared  with  the  feel- 
ing you  experience  after  climbing  an  equal 
elevation  by  an  easy  flight.  The  province 
of  the  engineer  is  to  find  the  easiest  prac- 
ticable grade  between  two  given  points.  It 
is  never  wise  to  expend  much  money  in 
placing  a  first-class  surface  on  a  road  lo- 
cated on  an  excessive  grade,  for  by  so  do- 
ing a  large  part  of  the  possible  benefit  of  the 
improvement  is  lost,  and  when  money  has 
once  been  expended  in  putting  a  good  sur- 
face on  a  road,  it  is  hard  thereafter  to  have 
the  location  changed. 

Proper  Drainage 

Probably  the  most  important  single  fea- 
ture in  connection  with  road  improvement 
is  good  drainage.  Too  much  emphasis  can 
not  be  laid  on  this  point.  A  poorly  drained 
road,  regardless  of  the  material  with  which 
it  is  surfaced,  is  bound  to  be  a  failure,  while 
a  thoroughly  drained  earth  road  can  be 
made  and  kept  good  at  practically  all  sea- 
sons of  the  year. 

Drainage  is  of  two  kinds — surface  drain- 
age and  subsoil  drainage.  Surface  drain- 
age consists  of  the  longitudinal  side  drains, 
or  ditches,  and  the  culverts  and  bridges,  to- 
gether with  the  necessary  outlets  and  off- 
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take  ditches  from  these.  The  end  sought 
by  drainage  should  be  not  only  to  remove 
water  which  falls  upon  the  road  itself  and 
upon  the  land  immediately  adjacent  to  it, 
but  also  to  prevent  unnecessary  surface 
water  from  obtaining  access  to  the  road.  In 
order  to  accomplish  this,  it  is  often  neces- 
sary to  build  surface  ditches  at  some  dis- 
tance back  from  the  side  of  the  road,  and 
to  collect  and  control  the  water  in  these 
ditches  before  it  reaches  the  road.  This  is 
especially  true  of  roads  built  on  side  hill 
locations,  where  the  land  slopes  for  some 
distance  back  from  the  road,  and,  without 
the  construction  just  referred  to,  this  sur- 
face water  will  find  its  way  into  the  road- 
side gutter. 

Available  material  in  the  locality  where 
the  work  is  being  carried  on  will  generally 
determine  of  what  material  culverts  will  be 
constructed.  For  example,  if  we  are  in  a 
country  w^here  good  building  stone  abounds, 
it  will  generally  be  advisable  to  use  this  ma- 
terial in  the  construction  of  our  culverts. 
If  no  stone  is  handy,  but  good  gravel  may 
be  secured,  plain  concrete  or  reinforced 
concrete  may  be  found  to  be  the  most 
economical  material.  In  some  localities  we 
shall  have  to  resort  to  the  use  of  pipes.  My 
experience  has  been  that  while  a  good  cul- 
vert may  be  constructed  by  the  use  of  vitri- 
fied tile,  its  use  in  most  cases  has  been  a 
failure.  This  is  due  to  lack  of  proper  care 
in  laying  the  pipe. 

All  culverts,  of  whatever  material,  should 
be  carried  to  a  good  foundation.  Generally 
speaking,  I  would  recommend  that  the 
waterways  of  stone  culverts  be  paved,  and 
that  concrete  culverts  be  built  with  a  con- 
crete floor,  although  this  is  not  always 
necessary.  In  any  event,  the  side  walls 
should  be  carried  to  a  good,  firm  founda- 
tion, and  each  end  of  the  culvert  should  be 
provided  with  a  cut-off  wall  carried  below 
the  frost,  to  prevent  undermining  by  the 
water.  Pipe  culverts  should  be  laid  on  a 
good,  firm  foundation.  If  the  natural  soil 
does  not  provide  this,  a  foundation  should 
be  excavated  from  12  to  15  inches  below  the 
bottom  of  the  pipe  and  crushed  stone  or 
gravel  should  be  placed  in  the  excavation 
and  the  culvert  well  bedded  on  this  founda- 
tion. A  head  wall  should  be  provided  at 
each  end  of  the  pipe  culvert,  the  same  as 
for  concrete  or  stone  culverts,  to  prevent 
water  getting  under  the  culvert  or  alongside 
of  it  and  washing  it  out.    Cast-iron  water 


pipe  and  corrugated  metal,  if  of  good,  pure 
iron,  will  be  found  to  make  satisfactory 
culverts,  where  a  small  opening  only  is 
necessary.  All  culverts  should  be  laid  on  a 
grade,  and,  above  all  things,  they  should 
be  provided  with  a  good  outlet,  to  take  the 
water  away  from  them.  Sometimes  this 
will  necessitate  the  digging  of  a  ditch  from 
two  to  six  or  seven  hundred  feet  long, 
but  the  ditch  must  be  dug  if  necessary;  the 
drainage  is  a  failure  unless  we  provide  the 
outlet. 

All  culverts  should  be  covered  with  a 
cushion  of  earth  to  prevent  traffic  from 
coming  directly  on  them.  In  the  case  of 
stone  or  concrete  culverts,  six  or  eight 
inches  under  the  macadam  or  gravel  surfac- 
ing will  be  sufficient.  With  pipe  culverts, 
there  should  be  not  less  than  twelve  or 
eighteen  inches,  and  two  feet  of  cover  un- 
der the  surfacing  material  will  be  more  sat- 
isfactory. 

Subsoil  drainage  is  used  where  we  find 
soft  and  yielding  soils.  These  are  gen- 
erally the  places  where  we  find  bad  mud- 
holes  in  the  spring  of  the  year — during  the 
season  that  the  frost  is  leaving  the  ground. 
One  style  of  providing  subsoil  drainage  is 
by  the  use  of  side  drains.  A  ditch  is  cut 
on  either  side  of  the  road  from  three  and  a 
half  to  four  feet  deep,  with  the  bottom  on 
a  grade  leading  to  a  good  outlet,  and  a 
pipe — either  of  porous  tile  or  vitrified  tile 
with  open  joints — ^is  laid  in  the  bottom  of 
this  ditch.  The  pipe  should  be  covered 
with  crushed  stone  or  fairly  coarse  gravel 
up  to  within  a  foot  of  the  surface,  and  it 
will  do  no  harm  to  carry  the  crushed  stone 
or  gravel  right  up  to  the  subgrade  of  the 
road.  This  treatment  is  particularly  ap- 
plicable to  roads  built  on  a  side  hill  on  clay 
subsoil,  where  the  seepage  from  the  side 
hill  would  otherwise  soften  the  road  foun- 
dation, and  thereby  cause  failure. 

Probably  the  most  efficient  form  of  drain 
for  this  country  is  the  V  drain  developed 
some  years  ago  by  the  Massachusetts  State 
Highway  Commission.  I  believe  the  dimen- 
sions of  the  drain  as  constructed  in  Massa- 
chusetts are  fifteen  feet  wide,  eighteen 
inches  deep  at  the  center,  and  about  four 
inches  deep  at  the  sides  of  the  road.  You  will 
observe  from  the  dimensions  of  this  drain 
that  it  is  considerably  deeper  in  the  center 
than  on  the  sides.  This  gives  it  the  form  of 
a  flat  V,  from  which  the  drain  takes  its 
name.    This  drain  is  built  with  a  longitudi- 
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nal  grade  and  supplied  with  outlets  every 
three  or  four  hundred  feet.  After  the  ex- 
cavation has  been  made,  it  is  refilled  with 
small  field  stone,  using  no  stone  with  a  di- 
ameter greated  than  eight  inches,  and  grad- 
ing from  this  size  of  stone  to  stone  about 
the  size  of  a  walnut  on  the  surface.  The 
coarse  stone  is  placed  in  the  bottom  of 
the  drain,  and  the  size  of  stone  diminishes 
as  the  top  is  approached.  The  drain  is 
built  with  a  crown,  and  should  be  thor- 
oughly rolled.  Do  not  forget  to  provide 
the  outlets  before  referred  to.  If  these  are 
neglected,  the  construction  will  be  a  failure. 

This  style  of  sub-drain  and  foundation 
can  be  built  as  cheaply  as  two  side  drains — 
in  many  places  at  less  expense — and,  from 
my  experience,  I  believe  that  it  is  far  more 
satisfactory. 

Another  type  of  foundation  for  poor  soils 
is  the  Telford  foundation.  This  is  built  of 
cobble  stone  or  rough  quarry  stone  of  the 
following  general  dimensions:  Length, 
from  8  to  12  inches;  width,  from  3  to  6 
inches,  and  depth  from  6  to  8  inches;  the 
stones  being  laid  on  their  largest  base  with 
their  length  across  the  road.  After  the 
stones  have  been  roughly  placed  and  fitted, 
the  points  are  then  broken  off  and  these 
points  serve  to  chink  and  wedge  the  stones 
in  place.  This  style  of  foundation,  I  believe, 
has  been  almost  entirely  superseded  in  this 
country  by  the  V  drain. 

A  Properly  Constructed  Qrade 

Having  properly  located  and  properly 
drained  the  road,  the  next  step  in  construc- 
tion would  be  the  proper  preparation  of  the 
subgrade.  Where  the  grading  calls  for  a 
depth  of  fill  greater  than  twelve  inches,  the 
material  should  be  deposited  in  layers  of 
about  twelve  inches  in  depth,  and  each  layer 
thoroughly  rolled  or  otherwise  compacted. 
The  subgrade  is  then  finished  with  a  crown 
— that  is,  it  is  made  higher  at  the  center 
than  at  the  sides.  In  other  words,  it  is 
given  the  same  general  contour  that  the  fin- 
ished road  will  have,  and  is  then  thoroughly 
compacted.  Shoulders  should  also  be  built 
on  either  side  of  the  road  to  form  a  side 
support  for  the  surfacing  material,  and  to 
keep  it  from  wasting  away  into  the  side 
ditches.  If  soft  spots  develop  as  the  sub- 
grade  is  compacted,  these  places  should  be 
filled  with  the  same  kind  of  material  as 
that  of  which  the  road  is  graded,  and  then 
rerolled  until  no  further  settlement  occurs. 


The  Proper  Placing   of  Properly   Selected 
Surfacing  Material 

Surfacing  material,  whether  crushed 
stone  or  gravel,  should  be  screened  into 
sizes  and  then  deposited  in  courses.  Ordi- 
narily, we  would  not  use  anything  over  two 
and  a  half  or  three  inches  in  diameter,  and 
from  this  size  down  to  one  and  one-quarter 
inches — this  size  of  material  being  placed  in 
the  bottom  of  the  road.  This  course  would 
be  placed  five  or  six  inches  in  depth  and 
thoroughly  rolled  until  the  material  is  well 
compacted  and  ceases  to  crawl  under  the 
wheels  of  the  roller.  We  would  then  spread 
from  three  to  four  inches  of  the  next  size 
of  stone  or  gravel,  which  would  vary  from 
one  and  one-fourth  to  three-quarters  of  an 
inch.  This  course,  Hke  the  first,  should  be 
thoroughly  rolled,  and  if  depressions  occur 
they  should  be  refilled  with  the  same  size 
of  material  and  again  rolled.  Finally, 
screenings,  or  pea  gravel — that  is,  stone 
varying  in  size  from  dust  to  three-quarters 
of  an  inch — should  be  lightly  spread  over 
the  surface  of  the  number  two  course  and 
rolled  dry.  If  this  course  of  screenings,  or 
pea  gravel,  disappears,  more  should  be 
added  and  the  rolling  continued.  As  much 
of  this  size  material  should  be  added  as  can 
be  forced  into  the  course  below.  When  no 
more  of  this  size  material  can  be  rolled  in 
dry,  the  road  may  then  be  watered  and 
more  screenings  added,  and  the  rolling  and 
watering  continued  until  the  road  is  thor- 
oughly filled  and  water  flushes  to  the  sur- 
face. 

One  very  important  point  to  be  observed 
in  placing  the  surfacing  material  is  that  it 
should  be  spread.  If  the  material  is  brought 
on  to  the  subgrade  and  dumped  and  lev- 
eled, the  result  will  be  unequal  consolida- 
tion and  settlement  of  the  surfacing  ma- 
terial after  the  road  is  opened  to  traffic.  If 
you  will  stop  to  think  for  a  minute,  you 
can  easily  see  why  this  is  so.  A  load  of 
gravel  or  stone  will  weigh  a  ton  and  a  half 
or  two  tons.  If  this  is  dumped  directly  on 
the  road,  the  stone  at  the  bottom  will  have 
the  weight  of  all  of  that  on  top  to  pack  it. 
When  the  top  is  spread  around  loosely,  it 

[*In  the  following  paragraphs  on  the  placing  of 
surfacing  material,  the  author  discusses  only  the  con- 
struction of  water-bound  macadam.  This  should  not 
be  taken,  however,  to  indicate  any  lack  of  apprecia- 
tion on  Mr.  Sargent's  part  of  the  importance  of  a 
suitable  bituminous  binder  for  macadam  roads  sub- 
jected to  heavy  automobile  traffic.  The  accompanying 
illustration,  furnished  by  the  U.  S.  Office  of  Public 
Roads,  shows  graphically  the  effects  of  motor  vehicle 
traffic  on  a  plain  macadam  road. — The  Editors.] 
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Courtesy   of   United  States   Office   of  Public   Roads 

AX    EXAMPLE   OF  WHAT  HAPPEXS   TO   A   PLAIN  MACADAM   ROAD   UNDER 
AUTOMOBILE    TRAFFIC 


does  not  lie  on  the  road  with  such  density, 
and  when  the  roller  is  brought  on  a  series 
of  waves  will  result.  If  the  work  is  started 
this  way,  the  longer  the  road  stands  the 
more  accentuated  these  waves  will  become, 
and  it  will  be  impossible  ever  to  make  the 
road  smooth.  All  of  the  surfacing  material 
for  each  course  should  be  dumped  on  a 
board  and  from  there  spread  on  to  the  road. 
In  this  way,  the  surfacing  material  lies  uni- 
formly on  the  road,  and  will  all  settle  uni- 
formly under  the  roller  and  under  traffic. 
This  is  a  small  point,  but,  on  account  of  its 
neglect,  many  a  road  has  been  spoiled  which 
would  otherwise  have  been  good. 

In  relation  to  the  proper  selection  of  ma- 
terials, experience  has  shown  that  trap 
rock  generally  makes  the  best  macadam 
roads.  Some  granites  will  do  fairly  well, 
but  many  of  them  lack  binding  power,  and, 
after   some    rolling,    the    sharp    edges    are 


worn  off  and  the  tendency  is  for  the  frag- 
ments to  roll  up  into  balls  resembling 
marbles.  Hard  limestone  makes  a  fair 
macadam,  but,  of  course,  will  not  wear 
nearly  as  well  as  a  trap  rock  or  a  hard 
granite.  Generally  speaking,  a  gravel 
which  will  stand  with  a  vertical  face  in  the 
pit  and  has  to  be  picked  in  order  to  take  it 
out  will  make  a  good  surfacing  material. 
As  indicated  above,  the  gravel  should  be 
carefully  graded,  and  the  stones  exceeding 
three  inches  in  diameter  rejected,  care  being 
taken  at  the  same  time  that  too  much  fine 
material  is  not  included.  It  is  sometimes 
necessary  to  screen  this  fine  material  out 
in  order  to  get  a  road  gravel  that  will  be 
satisfactory. 

The  Office  of  PuWic  Roads,  U.  S.  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  has  in  its  laboratory 
at  Washington,  D.  C,  facilities  for  testing 
road  building  stones  according  to  standard 
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methods.  This  work  is  done  free  of  charge 
and  full  reports  are  made  as  to  the  value  as 
a  road-building  material  of  any  sample  of 
stone  submitted. 

No  definite  tests  have,  as  yet,  been  for- 
mulated for  gravel,  but  we  are  working  on 
the  problem  at  the  present  time.  Of  course, 
the  best  method  of  all  to  determine  in  ad- 
vance whether  the  gravel  pit  or  quarry  will 
furnish  good  road  building  material  is,  if 
possible,  to  find  some  of  the  material  that 


has  been  previously  used  in  road  construc- 
tion, and  examine  it  and  see  how  it  has 
worn. 

In  closing,  may  I  venture  to  hope  that  all 
interested  in  good  roads  will  use  their  in- 
fluence in  seeing  that  subsequent  road  ap- 
propriations are  expended  only  under  the 
direction  of  trained  road  engineers,  to  the 
end  that  such  future  improvements  may  be 
of  a  more  thorough  and  lasting  type  if  pos- 
sible than  those  already  accomplished? 


Highway  Bridges  and  Culverts 


SUPPLEMENTING  the  practical  sug- 
gestions offered  by  Paul  D.  Sargent 
on  the  construction  of  culverts  in  the 
foregoing  paper,  municipal  and  county 
officials  and  engineers  will  find  Bulletin  No. 
39  of  the  United  States  Office  of  Public 
Roads  worth  a  careful  study.  The  title  of 
this  bulletin  is  "Highway  Bridges  and  Cul- 
verts," the  authors  being  Charles  H.  Hoyt, 
in  charge  of  Bridge  Engineering,  Office  of 
Public  Roads,  and  William  H.  Burr,  Pro- 
fessor of  Civil  Engineering,  Columbia  Uni- 
versity. 

The  following  extract,  from  the  portion 
of  the  Bulletin  which  refers  to  box  culverts, 
indicates  the  practical  value  of  the  informa- 
tion which  it  contains : 

Public  highways  in  this  country  are  crossed 
by  many  small  open  ditches.  Many  of  these 
ditches  are  provided  with  wooden  stringers 
and  plank  floors,  which,  however,  are  so 
nearly  worn  out  and  are  in  such  poor  condition 
that  they  do  little  more  than  invite  accident 
(Fig.  i).  There  is  continual  annoyance  and 
expense  in  keeping  these  in  repair,  and  this 
may  all  be  avoided  by  building  small  concrete 
box  culverts  at  these  places   (Fig.  2). 

The  box  culvert  gets  its  name  from  its  simi- 
larity to  a  box  with  open  ends.  It  has  a  floor, 
which  may  be  of  plain  concrete  or  may  be 
paved  with  stone.  The  two  sides  and  wing 
walls  at  the  two  ends  may  be  of  plain  concrete 
or  reinforced  with  steel,  but  the  cover  and 
parapets  should  always  be  of  reinforced  con- 
crete. 

A  working  plan  has  been  prepared  in  the 
Office  of  Public  Roads  for  a  concrete  box  cul- 
vert, which  has  an  opening  2  feet  wide  by  2 
feet  high. 

This  type  of  construction  is  practical  under 
the  majority  of  conditions  for  spans  up  to 
about  8  feet,  which,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  form 
a  large  percentage  of  all  the  culverts  needed. 
Conditions  may  occur  where  it  will  be  prac- 
ticable to  apply  the  box  type,  with  some  modi- 
fications,   to    greater    spans   than    those    men- 


tioned, such  as  where  the  foundation  is  soft 
or  liable  to  much  erosion  from  swift  currents. 
The  floor  may  then  be  reinforced  with  steel, 
so  that  it  will  have  greater  strength  to  act  as 
a  beam  to  distribute  the  load  over  a  greater 
area.  It  may  also  be  extended  back  of  the 
side  walls  to  act  as  a  footing.  With  suitable 
"cut-off"  walls  to  prevent  currents  of  water 
from  running  beneath  this  floor,  the  founda- 
tion will  be  well  protected  from  erosion. 
Under  such  conditions  this  modified  type,  with 
further  modifications  in  the  cover,  may  be 
practical  for  spans  up  to  20  or  30  feet.  Fig.  2 
illustrates  the  principle  under  discussion. 
Here  the  reinforced  concrete  floor  serves  the 
same  purpose  as  the  logs  illustrated  in  Fig.  i, 
but  the  result  is  more  permanent. 

Engineering  Assistance  Rendered  by  the 
Office  of  Public  Roads 

Many  municipal  and  county  officials  are 
not  yet  aware  of  the  assistance  of  an  en- 
gineering character  which  they  can  obtain 
from  the  Office  of  Public  Roads.  This  fea- 
ture of  governmental  cooperation  is  out- 
lined in  the  above-mentioned  Bulletin  as 
follows: 

In  conclusion,  it  may  be  said  that  the  rela- 
tion of  culverts  and  bridges  to  the  general 
movement  for  the  improvement  of  our  public 
highways  is  intimate.  The  desirability  and 
economy  of  building  these  structures  of  dur- 
able and  permanent  material,  or  according  to 
intelligent  or  economic  design,  have  not  thus 
far  been  actually  recognized  in  practice 
throughout  the  United  States.  The  expensive 
and  unsatisfactory  method  of  repairing  the  old 
and  inadequate  structures  of  the  past  or  of 
fording  the  streams  is  still  continued. 

Modern  traffic  now  demands  that  the  con- 
struction of  bridges  and  culverts  shall  keep 
pace  with  industrial  development.  The  ad- 
ministration of  these  matters  in  the  United 
States  is  placed  largely  in  the  hands  of  local 
officials,  who  are  scattered  as  individual  units 
throughout  the  country.  In  many  of  these  lo- 
calities the  amount  of  this  class  of  work  un- 
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FIG.l.— A   TYPE   OF   CULVERT   TO    BE  AVOIDED 


der  the  jurisdiction  of  one  local  official  has 
apparently  not  been  sufficient  to  warrant  secur- 
ing the  services  of  a  capable  engineer  in  con- 
nection with  this  work. 

The  work  of  the  Office  of  Public  Roads,  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  is  devoted  to  en- 
couraging the  improvement  of  all  public  high- 
wajs  throughout  this  country,  and  it  is  quite 
fitting  that  the  subject  of  highway  bridges  and 
culverts  should  be  given  the  attention  it  de- 
serves by  this   office. 

In  recognition  of  these  facts  a  new  division 
has  been  organized  in  this  office,  to  be  known 
as  that  of  "Highway  Culvert  and  Bridge  En- 
gineering."    The   duties   of   this   division   will 


be  to  confer  with  local  officials,  upon  their  re- 
quest, concerning  this  class  of  work,  to  make 
inspections  and  test  foundations  for  bridges 
and  culverts,  to  recommend  such  types  of  con- 
struction as  will  be  practical  for  their  loca- 
tions, and  to  give  such  other  information  and 
assistance  as  may  be  practical  in  the  individual 
case,  such  as  making  location  surveys  and  pre- 
paring preliminary  plans,  forms  of  contract, 
specifications,  and  estimates. 

In  addition  to  this  it  is  intended  that  other 
bulletins,  giving  designs  for  the  smaller  cul- 
verts and  bridges,  with  specifications  such  as 
will  be  helpful  to  those  engaged  in  this  class 
of  work,  will  be  issued  from  time  to  time. 


FIG.   2.— A   BETTER  TYPE  OF  CULVERT 


A  Home-Made  Machine  for  Flushing  Streets 


To  clean  the  paved  streets  of  Baker, 
Ore.,  Anderson  Finley,  Commis- 
sioner No.  2,  has  constructed  a  ma- 
chine that  has  been  very  appropriately 
dubbed  the  "Finley  Snake."  It  is  reported 
to  work  perfectly  for  cleaning  pavements 
by  the  flush  system,  with  a  water  pressure 
of  from  60  to  90  pounds. 


The  nozzle  proper  is  a  piece  of  f^-inch 
pipe,  slightly  flattened  at  the  end  so  as  to 
throw  the  water  in  a  sort  of  broom-shaped 
spray,  thus  avoiding  the  wearing  effect  of 
a  solid  stream  on  the  pavement. 

The  connecting  end  of  the  machine  is 
supplied  with  about  9  feet  of  hose  and  a 
23^-inch  coupling. 


THE     FINLEY     SNAKE     IN     OPERATION 


The  machine  is  composed  of  sections  of 
2-inch  pipe,  10  or  12  feet  long,  mounted  on 
8-inch  cast  wheels,  joined  together  by 
pieces  of  23^-inch  fire  hose,  about  3  feet 
long.  The  axles  are  made  of  ^-inch  gal- 
vanized pipe,  2^  inches  long,  which  is  fas- 
tened rigidly  by  means  of  a  clamp  through 
the  axle  and  fifth  wheel  arrangement  to  the 
2-inch  pipe,  about  18  inches  from  the  end; 
the  ends  of  the  2-inch  pipe  being  slightly 
swelled  to  prevent  the  hose  from  pulling  of? 
when  slipped  over  the  pipe,  and  well 
wrapped  with  No.  6  wire. 

The  machine  can  be  made  any  length  de- 
sired, the  length  depending  on  the  distance 
between  the  fire  plugs — the  one  in  the  pic- 
ture being  about  300  feet  long. 

At  the  end  where  the  horse  is  fastened 
the  pipe  is  clamped  to  the  axle  at  a  right 
angle  to  the  main  line.  The  front  axle  is 
32  inches  long,  which  makes  an  offset  for 
the  horse  to  work  by  the  side  of  the  nozzle 
section.  The  end  of  this  offset  pipe  is  sup- 
plied with  an  elbow  and  short  nipple  which 
stands  up  perpendicularly.  This  in  turn  is 
connected  with  the  nozzle  section  with  a 
13^-inch  Holland  Flexible  Joint,  which 
makes  it  possible  to  turn  the  nozzle  in  any 
direction. 
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Commissioner  Finley  states  that  the  six 

miles  of  paved  streets  of  Baker  are  kept  in 

fine  condition  with  this  one  machine,  at  an 

expense  of  $6  per  day — $3.50  for  the  man 

and   horse   and  $2.50    for   a   helper.     The 

"Snake"'  does  away  with  the  sprinkling  on 

paved  streets  formerly  necessary  under  the 

old    system    of    cleaning   by    the    revolving 

broom  method. 

4.     4. 

Enrollments   for  the   European 
Civic  Tour 

INQUIRIES  from  all  parts  of  the  United 
States  which  are  being  received  at  the 
office  of  the  International  European 
Civic  Bureau  indicate  a  widespread  interest 
in  the  European  Civic  Tour.  The  party 
will  be  made  up  of  city  ofiicials,  leading  pro- 
fessional and  business  men,  and  men  and 
women  from  civic  and  social  bodies. 

Studying  civic  problems  abroad  is  not 
easy,  if  one  "goes  it  alone."  European 
institutions  are  hedged  about  with  much 
red  tape.  It  is  difficult  to  find  out  what 
is  most  worth  seeing  in  any  given  town, 
and  also  hard  to  know  what  town  to  pick 
out  as  most  profitable  for  study.  Visitors 
are  admitted  on  certain  days  and  be- 
tween certain  hours,  and  only  a  few  people 
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are  competent  to  explain  the  workings  of 
the  institution.  Days  and  weeks  are  wasted 
by  the  unattached  traveler  in  going  through 
the  formalities  of  getting  the  gates  open. 

The  Civic  Tour  opens  these  gates  and 
arranges  for  the  leadership  of  the  local 
officials  and  experts  in  each  of  the  cities 
visited.  These  men  are  only  too  glad  to  re- 
ceive officially  a  group  of  Americans  who 
are  really  seriously  interested  in  their  prob- 
lems, and  they  do  everything  to  help  such 
a  party  to  get  the  information  they  wish. 

Furthermore,  the  members  of  the  Tour 
must  gain  a  great  deal  from  one  another. 
For  a  common  interest  and  the  chance  for 
a  constant  discussion  of  the  things  seen  are 
of  the  greatest  educational  value. 

Whoever  reads  the  above  will  probably 
sigh  and  say,  "Too  hard  work  for  a 
summer.  No  vacation."  It  is  just  here 
that  the  Civic  Tour  differs  from  other  tours. 
Evervthing  has  been  done  to  make  a  real 


vacation  out  of  it.  The  Tour  avoids  "all 
work  and  no  play"  by  a  unique  scheme  of 
recreation,  which  further  adds  to  the  value 
of  the  studies  an  opportunity  to  observe  the 
customs  and  life  of  the  people  in  the  cities, 
villages  and  mountains.  Charming  even- 
ings at  famous  restaurants,  visits  en  route 
to  celebrated  watering  places,  stops  in 
quaint  old  towns  and  digressions  into 
Europe's  most  wonderful  mountains  are 
among  the  forms  of  recreation  incorporated 
into  the  Tour. 

In  addition  to  the  leadership  of  local 
officials  and  experts,  the  Tour  will  be  under 
the  general  charge  throughout  the  itinerary 
of  one  or  more  well-known  European  ex- 
perts who  have  conducted  similar  tours, 
who  speak  the  languages,  and  who  know 
personally  every  inch  of  the  ground. 

A  booklet  descriptive  of  the  trip  can  be 
secured  from  the  International  Civic  Bu- 
reau, I  Madison  Avenue,  New  York  City. 


F  I  R^  E 
PROTECTION 


A  Smaller  Fire   Loss  for  March 

The  fire  loss  of  the  United  States  and  Canada  for  the  month 
of  March,  1912,  as  compiled  by  the  New  York  Journal  of  Covi- 
merce,  shows  a  total  of  $16,650,850.  The  following  table  gives  a 
comparison  of  the  losses  by  fire  during  the  first  three  months  of 
1912,  with  the  figures  for  the  same  months  in  191 1  and  1910, 
together  with  the  record  for  the  rest  of  those  years : 


1910. 

January    $15,175,400 

February   15,489,350 

March  .'. 18,465,500 


Total  three  months......  $49,130,250 

April  18,091,800 

May 18,823,200 

June 13,183,600 

July  26,847,900 

August  21,570,550 

September  11,700,000 

October    37,188,300 

November  16,407,000 

December    21,528,000 


Total  for  year $234,470,600 


1911. 

$21,922,450 

16,415,000 

31,569,800 

$69,907,250 

17,670,550 
21,422,000 
20,691,950 
25,301,150 
12,662,650 
11,333,250 
13,945,000 
18,680,600 
22,722,850 

$234,337,250 


1912 

$35,653,450 
28,601,650 
16,650,850 

$80,905,950 


There  was  no  fire  during  March  causing"  a  property  loss  in 
excess  of  half  a  million  dollars,  but  there  were  no  less  than  302 
fires  which  were  credited  with  a  property  damage  of  $10,000  or  over 
in  each  instance. 


Cost  of   Operating  Automobile   Equipment 


SOME  definite  figures,  which  appear  to 
substantiate  the  strong  claims  often 
made  for  the  economy  of  operation  of 
'automobile  fire  equipment,  are  furnished  by 
James  McFall,  Chief  of  the  Roanoke  (Va.) 
Fire  Department.  These  figures  cover  the 
operation  of  the  three  automobile  hose 
wagons  and  chemical  engines  in  use  in 
Roanoke,  and  are  for  the  five  months  end- 
ing March  i,  1912. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  the  total  cost  of 


gasoline  and  oil  for  the  five  months  was 
$51.93.  To  this  should  be  added  $34.40  ex- 
pended for  minor  repairs  during  the  same 
period,  making  a  total  of  $86.33.  These 
machines  replace  six  horses,  which  would 
have  cost  $15.00  per  horse  per  month, 
based  on  the  actual  cost  of  the  horse-drawn 
engines — a  total  for  the  five  months  of 
$450.  The  apparent  saving,  therefore,  by 
use  of  the  three  automobile  engines  for  five 
months  is  $363.67. 


Miles 
Operated . 

Gasoline 
Consumed. 

Lubricating  Oil 
Consumed. 

Cost  of  Gasoline  and 
Lubricating  Oil. 

Company 
Number. 

Total 
Gallons. 

Miles  per 
Gallon. 

Total 
Quarts. 

Miles 
per  Quart. 

Gasoline 
at  I2C. 

per 
Gallon. 

Lubricat- 
ing Oil 
at  lie. 

per  Quart. 

Total. 

No.  4 

No.  5 

No.  6 

197-3 

147.8 

87. 

167. 
130.5 

77.5 

0.85 
0-88 
0.89 

30 
20 

13 

6-5 
7-4 
6.7 

$20.04 

15.66 

Q.30 

$3.30 
2  .20 

1.43 

$23-34 
17-86 

10 -73 

Totals 

432-1 

375- 

0.87 

63 

6.8 

45.00 

6.93 

51.93 

Parade   and   Tests   of  Savannah  Equipment 


THE  accompanying  illustration  gives 
some  idea  of  the  excellent  showing 
of  automobile  fire  apparatus  which 
Savannah,  Ga.,  was  able  to  make  in  a  re- 
cent parade  in  that  city.     The  demonstra- 


tion was  witnessed  not  only  by  a  large  per- 
centage of  Savannah's  population,  but  also 
by  a  considerable  group  of  municipal  offi- 
cials and  fire  chiefs  from  other  cities  who 
had  been  especially  invited  for  the  purpose. 
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KNOX     COMBINATION    WAGON,    WITH     SWINEHART    TIRES,     USED     IN 
DANVERS,    MASS. 


The  results  of  the  tests  which  followed 
the  parade  are  thus  stated  in  the  Savannah 
Press  : 

The  first  test  was  made  with  No.  3,  the 
■'George  W.  Tiedeman,"  named  in  honor  of 
Mayor  Tiedeman.  Two  lines  of  hose,  each  200 
feet  in  length,  were  connected  with  a  deluge 
nozzle,  iM  inches  in  size. 

Almost  instantly  after  the  huge  American- 
La  France  pumper  was  put  into  operation  there 
was  a  stream  at  the  nozzle  end  of  the  hose.  In 
a  few  minutes  a  powerful  stream  was  spouting 
from  the  nozzle. 

Chief  T.  W.  Haney,  of  Jacksonville,  recorded 
the  average  pressure  and  flow.  In  this  test  a 
pressure  of  95  pounds  from  the  nozzle  was  de- 
veloped, making  a  flow  of  545  gallons  per  min- 
ute. This  was  considered  by  the  visitors  as  an 
excellent  record. 

In  the  second  test  the  same  lengths  of  hose 
were  used.  Two  nozzles,  one  1%  inches  in  size 
and  the  other  1%,  were  used.  In  this  test  a 
pressure  of  80  pounds  was  attained  at  the 
larger  nozzle,  giving  a  flow  of  315  gallons.  A 
maximum  pressure  of  95  pounds  was  attained 
at  the  other  nozzle,  giving  a  flow  of  275  gallons. 


The  total  number  of  gallons  spouted  per  min- 
ute from  this  engine  was  590. 

The  final  test  was  made  with  engine  No.  2. 
Three  lines  of  hose  were  connected  with  this 
engine.  These  were  equipped  with  one  114- 
inch  nozzle  and  two  i>^-inch  nozzles.  From 
the  larger  nozzle  a  28-pound  pressure  was  at- 
tained, throwing  a  stream  of  243  gallons  per 
minute.  Each  of  the  other  lines  of  hose  de- 
veloped a  pressure  of  30  pounds  at  the  nozzle, 
with  a  flow  of  205  gallons  each.  With  the  three 
lines  of  hose  a  total  of  653  gallons  per  minute 
was  pumped. 

Aerial  Truck  at  Boise,  Idalio 

A  reproduction  of  a  photograph  taken 
during  one  of  the  heavy  snows  at  Boise, 
Idaho,  during  the  last  winter  is  here  shown. 
The  occasion  was  a  successful  demonstra- 
tion of  a  motor-propelled  aerial  truck  de- 
livered at  that  time  to  the  Boise  Fire  De- 
partment by  the  Seagrave  Company,  of 
Columbus,  O.     In  the  picture  one   of  the 
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► 
Will  please  your  most  particular  citizens  ► 
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firemen  is  shown  on  the  ladder  at  a  vertical 
height  of  65  feet  from  the  ground.  The 
test  also  included  a  demonstration  of  the 
way  in  which  the  ladder  can  be  trained 
from  the  base  to  any  point  in  the  compass 
and  to  any  desired  angle.  The  turntable 
on  the  truck  can  be  operated  by  the  same 
man  who  raises  the  ladders — an  important 
advantage  over  the  old  style  trucks,  in 
which  it  was  necessary  to  get  down  under 
the  truck  and  swing  the  turntable  with  a 
bar  lever. 


SEAGRAVK  AERIAL  .MOTOR  TRUCK  AT 
BOISE,  IDAHO 


The  Automatic  Sprinkler  as  an 
Extinguishing  Agent 

THE  Quarterly  of  the  National  Fire 
Protection  Association  for  April  con- 
tains the  annual  summary  of  statis- 
tics of  fires  in  properties  having  automatic 
sprinkler  protection.  In  a  series  of  six 
tables  the  results  of  the  current  fiscal  year 
are  given,  and  these  are  compared  with  the 
results  of  a  corresponding  record  for  a  six- 
teen year  period. 

The  figures  for  the  year  ending  April  i, 
1912,  show  that  out  of  a  total  of  923  fires 
reported,  569  were  practically  or  entirely 
extinguished  by  the  sprinkler  and  307  were 
held  in  check,  making  a  total  of  876  in 
which  the  operation  of  the  sprinklers  was 
considered  successful.  The  remaining  47 
were  unsatisfactory.    The  report  says : 

"This  is  the  fifth  year  that  our  annual  statis- 
tics have  been  presented  in  substantially  the 
present  form.  We  can  now  make  certain 
studies  and  deductions  concerning  the  opera- 
tion and  effect  of  automatic  sprinklers  of  con- 
siderable interest  and  value. 

"During  this  period  there  has  been  a  gradual 
decrease  in  the  number  of  sprinkler  failures. 
The  first  annual  tables  prepared,  of  all  fire 
records  available,  showed  that  6.23  per  cent 
resulted  in  failure.  The  failures  have  held  at 
about  5  per  cent  the  last  two  years.  A  study 
of  the  causes  of  these  failures  suggests  that 
we  can  hardly  hope  for  a  material  reduction  in 
this  percentage  during  the  next  few  years. 
The  summary  of  these  failures  each  year 
shows  almost  identically  the  same  relative 
percentage  of  failures  for  each  specified  cause 
as  those  in  the  present  summary.  Nearly  one- 
fourth  of  these  failures  are  due  to  the  fact 
that  the  water  was  shut  off  from  the  system, 
and  nearly  three-fourths  of  the  latter  cases  are 
due  to  the  'man-hazard,'  which  must  always 
be  a  factor  to  be  reckoned  with. 

"There  has  been  a  constant  increase  in  the 
total  number  of  fires  held  in  check  by  the 
sprinklers.  Five  years  ago  this  percentage  was 
27.16,  while  the  present  summary  shows  the 
percentage  to  be  31.37.  There  has  been  a  very 
slight  decrease  in  the  number  of  fires  practic- 
ally or  entirely  extinguished. 

"The  percentage  of  fires  extinguished  by  the 
operation  of  various  numbers  of  sprinklers 
shows  a  remarkable  unanimity.  The  percent- 
ages have  varied  so  slightly  during  the  periods 
which  have  been  recorded  that  it  may  almost 
be  stated  as  a  law  that,  for  instance,  30  per 
cent  of  all  sprinkler  fires  will  be  satisfactorily 
extinguished  or  held  in  check  by  the  operation 
of  one  head.  An  equally  amazing  regularity 
of  agreement  extends  throughout  the  percent- 
ages of  total  numbers  of  sprinklers  operating, 
as,  for  instance,  that  66  per  cent  of  all  fires  can 
be  expected  to  be  extinguished  by  the  opera- 
tion of  not  over  five  heads,  and  that  80  per  cent 
will  be  extinguished  by  ten  heads  or  less." 
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Water  Pumping,  Pressure  Regulation  and  Auto- 
matic Control  with  an  Artificial  Head 

By  C.  A.  Tupper 


WHILE  on  a  visit  to  Diisseldorf,  Ger- 
many, the  writer  had  an  oppor- 
tunity of  inspecting  briefly  what 
proved  to  be  a  very  interesting  auxiHary 
plant,  or  "booster,"  extending  the  water 
works  service  of  that  city  to  the  suburb 
of  Gerresheim.  At  the  time  this  community 
of  about  15,000  people  was  incorporated 
into  the  municipality  of  Diisseldorf,  in  1909, 
the  necessity  for  a  better  water  supply  had 
become  imperative,  and  how  to  cope  with 
the  situation  was  a  serious  problem.  Mere 
extension  of  the  municipal  mains  would  be 
of  no  avail,  for  Gerresheim  is  situated  on 
high  ground,  considerably  above  the  level 
of  the  Diisseldorf  high-service  reservoir. 
Nor  did  the  city  authorities  feel  warranted 
in  going  to  the  expense  of  providing  a  new 
and  independent  water  system  for  this  sub- 
urb. Hence,  the  installation  of  the  follow- 
ing described  plant,  operating  on  what  is 
known  as  the  Delphin  system,  was  decided 
upon. 

This  consists  essentially  of  three  centri- 
fugal pumps.  Fig.  I,  with  suction  and  dis- 
charge piping  of  approximately  8  inches, 
driven  through  flexible  couplings  from  3- 
phase  alternating  current  motors,  together 
with  suitable  storage  tanks,  pressure  regu- 
lation and  automatic  control.  Their  aggre- 
gate capacity  per  hour  is  44,000  to  55,000 
gallons,  the  operation  being  as  follows : 

The  water  taken  from  a  lower  level,  at 
the  end  of  the  Diisseldorf  system,  is  raised 
by  the  pumps  and  forced  into  sheet  steel 
pressure  tanks,  or  reservoirs,  supplying  the 


distribution  mains.  Before  these  tanks 
were  put  in  service  initially  their  outlet 
valves  were  closed  and  they  were  allowed 
to  fill  half  way  with  water.  Then  air  from 
a  small  motor-driven  compressor  was  sup- 
plied until  the  gauges  registered  a  pressure 
corresponding  to  that  required  for  the 
mains,  or  about  3  atmospheres,  the  equiva- 
lent of  100  feet  head;  the  valves  were 
opened  and  the  pumps  and  compressor  al- 
lowed to  operate  until  the  system  gained  its 
equilibrium.  This  procedure  will,  of  course, 
be  repeated  for  each  tank,  up  to  the  point 
of  securing  the  required  pressure,  whenever 
it  is  emptied  for  cleaning  or  otherwise;  but 
the  operation  of  the  system  as  a  whole  has, 
since  it  was  first  started,  been  automatic. 
Therefore,  for  the  remainder  of  this  de- 
scription, the  present  tense  may  be  used. 

The  equipment  of  each  tank  includes  a 
pressure  gauge,  water  level  gauge  and  an 
automatic  swtiching  device  regulated  by  the 
pressure.  It  will  be  plain  to  the  reader 
that,  as  water  is  drawn  ofif  through  the  dis- 
tributing mains,  it  will  be  renewed  from  the 
tanks  under  the  pressure  of  the  compressed 
air,  causing  the  pressure  in  the  tanks  to 
drop  off.  When  it  falls  below  a  predeter- 
mined limit,  which  in  this  case  is  slightly 
above  23/^  atmospheres,  the  electric  switch, 
shown  in  Fig.  i,  closes  the  circuit  of  the 
first  motor,  thereby  starting  the  pump 
coupled  to  it.  This  unit  continues  to  work 
until  the  water  consumption  diminishes  or 
becomes  greater  than  the  quantity  being 
supplied.     In  the  former  case,  the  electric 
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Standard  Rollers 
General    Purpose 

Rollers 
Spreading    Dump 

Cars 
Road  Making 

Sprinklers 
Etc.,  Etc. 

Any  Machine,  Inipl&> 
ment  or  Tool  needed 
in  the  Construction 
of  Qood  Roads. 


The  Best  Recommendation  for  the 


New  York-Port  Huron  Road  Roller 

Is  to  See  It  in  Actual  Operation — on  the  Job 

That  is  what  we  are  anxious  to  have  you  do — see  it  in  opera- 
tion and  talk  with  the  man  at  the  throttle. 

Our  booklet,  "The  Aristocrat  of  the  Road  Roller  World," 
tells  the  whole  story,  but  when  you  write  for  it,  ask  where  the 
roller  can  be  seen. 

Ask  for  Booklet  No,  9 

Port  Huron  Engine  &  Thresher  Co. 

PORT  HURON,  MICHIGAN 

Port  Huron  Machinery  Co.,  Des  Moines,  Iowa;  Southwestern-Port  Huron  Co.,  Peoria,  111. ;  Northwestern- 
Port  Huron  Co.,  Minneapolis,  Minn.;  Canadian-Port  Huron  Co.,  Winnipeg,  Man.;  W.  A.  Neal  &  Son. 
128  Marietta  Ave.,  Atlanta,  Ga.;  Wylle  Mfg.  Co.,  Oklahoma  City,  Okla.;  J.  Peyton  Hunter,  Terminal 
Bldg.,  Dallas,  Texas;  H.  N.  Steinbarger,  Sugar  Bidg.,  Denver,  Col.:  Beall  &  Co.,  Portland,  Ore.; 
C.  Taylor  Handman,  Grand  Opera  Bldg.,  Cincinnati,  O.;  Chandler-Burgy  Co.,  42  Todd  Bldg,  Louisville, 
Ky.;  Ziegler-Whaley  Co.,  324  Fourth  Ave.,  Pittsburgh,  Penn.;  W.  Van  R.  Whltall,  Real  Estate  Trust 
Bldg.,  Philadelphia,  Penn.,  and  30  Church  St.,  New  York  City. 

Foreign  Trade  Office,  24  State  St.,  New  York.  Cable  Address,  "Rusher." 
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AUTOMATIC    PUMl'IXG 


STATION    FOR    EXTENDING   DUSSELDORF 
TO    GERRESHEIM 


WATER    SERVICE 


TWO    ARRANGEMENTS   OF    PLANT— FOR    ONE    DEEP    WELL    OR    FOR    TWO 

a,   well;   b,  suction  pipe;  c,  centrifugal  pumps;   d,   motors;  e,   pressure   piping;   f,   storage   and   pressure  tank; 

g,  contact  switch  actuated  by  tank  pressure;   h,  switchboard;  i,   wire  from  electric   station 
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THIS  is  the  most  efBcient  one-man  machine  on  the  market  that 
is  strong  enough  for  6  horses,  has  no  equal  for  ileveling,  cut. 
ting  ditches  for  drainage,  grading  roads,  etc.  All  steel  full  sized 
blade  7  ft.,  3  in.  long,  16  inches  wide,  removable 
cutting  ed  e,  equipped  with  flanged  wheels  to  avoid 
skidding  nd  side  draft,  arched  frame,  no  clog- 
ging, sand-proof  hubs.  Weight  850  lbs. 
Write  for  our  free  trial  offer. 


We  make  a  complete  line  of  Road  Building 
Machinery. 


Get  Our 
CATALOG 
just  off 
the    press 


Ru^B^yM^R  Mfg.  Co. 


University  Avenue,  S.  E. 
Minneapolis,  Minn. 
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"The  Eagle" 

A  splendid  bottom  dumper. 
Good  for  city  dry  garbage, 
ashes,  or  general  street  work. 
Good  for  the  job,  and  the 
man  who  does  it. 

May  we  send  it  to  you?    Address 

Auburn,  N.  Y. 
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Our  1912 

HE  EAGLE 

Catalogue  is  now  ready. 

WAGON  WORKS 

Bufialo  Pitts  Double  Drive  Tandem  Roller 


Buffalo  Pitts  Road   Rollers 

Our  patent  double  drive  tandem  rollers  are 
especially  designed  for  parks,  cemeteries  and 
for  rolling  all  kinds  of  block  and  plastic  pave- 
ments. 

Built  in  all  sizes,  2J4  to  10  tons.  Write  for 
catalogue. 

Buffalo    Steam    Roller    Company 

Boston  BUFFALO  New  York 


SilDESSN^l 

A   a  HORSE,  I  MAN  ROAD  MACHINE 


Here    is    a    real    Road    Machine.     It  Is  a 

demonstrated  success  and  over  2000  Glides 
throughout  the  entire  U.  S.  are  dally  proving 
our  claim.    THE-  BEST  ALL-ROUND    ROAD 
MACHINE  MADE.  A  machine 
built  to  do  the  worli  and  does 
it  in  the  easiest  and  most  econ- 
omical  way.    Will    dig  a   V- 
shaped  ditch  2  to  3  feet  deep. 
Strong  enough  for  4  horses' 
If    required.       Weight    650 
poun(fe.     Shipped  on  Free  Trial.     Write  us  TO-DAY.,  tor 
Booklet  and  special  good  roads  matter.     All  Free. 

GLIDE  I  ROAD    MACHINE     COMPANY 

509  Huron  Street  Minneapolis,  Minn. 


Club  Rates 

FOR 

THE  AMERICAN  CITY 


See  important  announcement  on  advertising 
page  1  1 .  There  should  be  more  people 
reading  The  American  City  in  your  com- 
munity.    Will  you  help? 
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circuit  is  opened  and  the  pump  stopped;  in 
the  latter  the  second  unit  is  cut  in  and,  if 
necessary,  the  third.  All  pumps  then  oper- 
ate until  diminishing  demand  renders  the 
service  of  one  superfluous,  when  it  is  cut 
out.  As  soon  as  the  consumption  falls  be- 
low the  capacities  of  the  first  and  second 
pumps,  these  in  turn  cease  to  operate;  so 
that,  as  a  rule,  the  plant  remains  inactive 
after  midnight  and  consumes  very  little 
power  during  the  quieter  hours  of  the  day. 
Small  quantities  of  water  can  be  drawn  off 
without  calling  the  pumps  into  play,  the  dif- 
ference in  the  pressure  and  reserve  of  water 
in  the  tanks  sufficing;  and  this  condition 
could,  naturally,  be  extended  if  desirable  by 
means  of  more  or  larger  tanks. 

Provision  is  made  for  relatively  even 
wear  of  the  pumping  units  by  changing  the 
switch  connections,  at  intervals,  to  start  one 
and  then  another  first. 

If  fire  breaks  out  in  the  night,  requiring 
the  sudden  withdrawal  of  large  volumes  of 
water,  all  of  the  pumps  are  brought  into 
action  automatically  and  worked  to  their 
capacity  as  long  as  needed.  Thus  far,  in 
Gerresheim,  they  have  proved  equal  to 
every  necessity. 

Should  one  of  the  pumps  break  or  be 
purposely  cut  out  while  in  service,  for  any 
reason,  the  next  unit  will  automatically 
come  into  operation.  Consequently,  the  safe 
working  of  the  plant  is  well  safeguarded, 
except  in  the  remote  contingency  of  a  fail- 
ure of  the  supply  from  the  electric  generat- 
ing station. 

At  the  per  capita  rate  of  consumption  of 
water  in  Gerresheim,  where  there  is  not  the 
waste  of  American  communities,  the  present 
equipment  will  be  ample  until  after  the 
population  has  risen  to  25,000,  allowing  for 
corresponding  extension  of  the  mains;  but, 
when  the  time  comes  for  increased  capacity, 
this  can  be  very  easily  secured  by  the  in- 
stallation of  additional  units.  For  a  short 
interim,  the  mere  erection  of  another 
storage  and  forcing  tank,  to  serve  later  in 
connection  with  the  next  unit,  would  prob- 
ably suffice. 

The  system  in  use  in  Gerresheim,  which 
has  been  developed  by  the  firm  of  Hein- 
rich   Scheven,*   Diisseldorf,  has  also  been 


*  The  firm.  Heinrich  Scheven,  while  holding  an 
American  patent,  has  no  American  representative. 
Hence  requests  for  any  further  information,  plans,  etc., 
should  be  addressed  to  that  firm  at  \o.  128-132  Ost- 
strasse,  Diisseldorf,   Germany. 


applied  abroad  to  water  works  supplying 
mains  in  which  one  pressure  is  not  sufficient 
for  all  parts  of  the  district  served.  Under 
such  circumstances  a  Delphin  plant  is  used 
to  create  a  zone  of  higher  pressure.  The 
pumps  are  installed  in  as  favorable  a  posi- 
tion as  possible,  with  respect  to  the  needs  of 
the  entire  district  affected;  take  the  water 
directly  from  the  mains  or  through  an 
auxiliary  reservoir  and  automatically  de- 
velop the  increased  pressure  required.  It  is 
also  possible  to  provide  for  the  gradually 
growing  demands  of  pumping  against 
higher  heads,  as  in  the  case  of  a  city  which, 
during  a  period  of  years,  is  extended  up  hill. 
Here  the  cost  of  a  new  reservoir  at  a 
greater  elevation,  or  of  a  water  tower,  may 
be  avoided  and  step  kept  with  the  devel- 
opment of  the  town. 

In  a  like  manner,  the  system  described 
is  being  adapted  in  Germany  and  else- 
where to  the  needs  of  cities  the  distribution 
mains  of  which  have  become  greatly  ex- 
tended as  compared  with  the  provision  ori- 
ginally made  for  growth.  This  may  be 
due  to  the  erection  of  factories,  or  additions 
to  the  town  itself,  or  to  groups  of  sub- 
urban dwellings  which  it  is  desired  to  sup- 
ply. Under  such  conditions  the  elevated 
reservoir  may  no  longer  suffice,  and  the  dis- 
tributing mains  be  too  small  for  the  in- 
creased pressure  required  to  force  water  to 
the  outlying  districts.  It  is  then  found  ad- 
vantageous— and,  in  fact,  may  be  impera- 
tive, in  holding  fire  insurance — to  install  the 
auxiliary  booster   plant. 

The  same  idea  may,  however,  be  carried 
even  further. 

In  various  parts  of  Europe  where  there 
are  mountainous  or  hilly  districts,  it  has 
been  the  custom,  rather  more  than  in  this 
country,  for  small  towns,  and  even  hamlets 
consisting  of  but  a  few  houses,  to  put  them- 
selves in  possession  of  a  pure,  adequate 
water  supply  by  utilizing  the  flow  from 
some  spring,  river  or  lake  situated  at  suit- 
able height.  These  gravity  systems  entail, 
of  course,  very  little  expense  beyond  their 
construction ;  and  many  communities  have 
not  hesitated  at  the  cost  of  laying  long  pipe 
lines.  In  some  instances,  however,  even  a 
source  only  slightly  elevated  and  a  relatively 
inadequate  supply  have  been  preferred  to 
the  erection  of  a  water  tower  and  station  re- 
quiring machinery  and  attendance.  Thus, 
with  the  growth  of  cities  and  unfavorable 
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Every  City  Needs 

SOLVAY 

Graflulated  Calcium  Chloride 


Washington 
D.  C. 

On  Residential  Streets 

to  keep  them  dean,  sanitary  and  free  from  dust. 
It  does  away  with  the  constant  expense  of 
sprinkling  and  maintains  all  the  time  an  excel- 
lent road  surface  that  will  not  be  tracked  into 
the  house.  The  chemical  being  a  powerful 
germicide  is  directly  beneficial  to  the  health  of 
the  community. 

Solvay  Granulated  Calcium  Chloride  is  a  dry 
chemical  salt  that  has  no  odor,  does  not  discolor 
the  road  surface  and  will  not  stain  or  corrode. 

When  exposed  to  the  air  it  absorbs  and  retains 
sufficient  moisture  in  the  driest  weather  to  abso- 
lutely prevent  dust.  Solvay  Granulated  Calcium 
Chloride  is  a  most  efficient  road  binder  as  it 
works  down  into  the  body  of  the  road  and  aids 
the  natural  cementing  of  rock  and  soil — causing 
the  road  surface  to  pack  firmly  even  under  heavy 
traffic. 

This  modern,  practical  road  binder  costs  less  for 
maintenance  than  any  other  material,  even  water. 

It  is  applied  by  hand  or  inexpensive  horse 
distributor,  by  unskilled  labor. 

Send,  for  Illustrated  "Road  "BooK 

The  Solvay  Process  Co. 
Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


20th  CENTURY  CAN  and  BAG  CARRIER 

USED  BY  100  AMERICAN  CITIES 

Write  for  prices 

WIRT  &  KNOX  MFQ.  CO.,     21  N.  4tli  St.,  Phila.,  Pa. 


HIU's  Specimen 
Evergreens 

A  specimen  tree  from  Hill's  is  a  specimen — 
we  grow  our  evergreens  from  seed  which  we 
ourselves  collect,  and  we  transplant  the  trees 
frequently  to  promote  thrifty  root  growth. 

We  supply  Hill's  Specimen  Evergreens  for 
use  in  public  grounds  and  private  estates 
where  the  highest  standard  is  maintained. 
You  are  invited  to  visit  our  Nurseries,  or  to 
write  for  particulars. 

THE  D.  HILL  NURSERY  CO^  Inc. 
Evergreen  Specialists  Box  406.  Dundee,  DL 
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conditions  such  as  the  excessive  drouth 
which  prevailed  in  Europe  last  summer,  an 
auxiliary  water  system  has  frequently  be- 
come necessary.  For  these  cases  the  plant 
described  is  well  adapted. 

The  installation  of  motor-driven  pumps 
of  all  classes  has  been  greatly  facilitated 
in  Europe,  of  late  years,  by  the  constant 
extension  of  electric  generating  and  trans- 
mission systems.  These  latter,  as  a  result 
of  the  enormous  development  of  water 
powers  and  the  use  of  lignite  or  other  cheap 
fuel  in  steam  plants,  have  been  extended  in 
a  network  all  through  the  agricultural  sec- 
tions and  the  districts  devoted  to  small 
manufacturing.  For  the  communities  con- 
tained in  these  stretches  of  country,  electric 
pumping  units  afford  water  service  St  low 
cost.  The  necessity  for  an  elevated  reser- 
voir or  tower  has,  however,  been  an  ob- 
stacle in  many  cases,  and  the  expense  of 
attendance  is  also  a  factor  to  be  considered; 
hence  the  Delphin  system,  which  does  away 
with  the  tower  and  requires  only  occasional 
oversight,  presents  peculiar  advantages  for 
this  character  of  service. 

It  may  be  used  to  pump  from  a  deep  well, 
or  system  of  wells,  as  shown  in  Figs.  2 
and  3. 

The  cost  is  figured  by  the  builders,  for  a 


system  to  supply  a  place  of  25,000  inhabi- 
tants, at  within  $16,300  as  against  about 
$24,500,  other  things  being  equal,  for  a 
standard  pumping  system.  This  includes  the 
station  building,  which  at  Diisseldorf  is  a 
small  brick  and  stone  structure,  and  for  the 
standard  system  the  water  tower  and  oper- 
ator's dwelling. 

It  is  immaterial  in  the  system  whether 
centrifugal,  piston  or  plunger  pumps  are 
used.  To  obtain  the  best  efficiency,  how- 
ever, the  most  successful  plan  has  apparent- 
ly been  to  install  a  plunger  pump  for  the 
regular  service,  a  centrifugal  to  help  out  on 
the  peak  loads  and  another  centrifugal  to  be 
held  in  reserve. 

The  plant  at  Gerresheim,  which  takes 
electric  current  from  the  municipal  electric 
station  at  Diisseldorf,  has  been  in  operation 
since  the  beginning  of  1910,  having  been 
completed  and  tried  out  in  the  previous  De- 
cember. It  is  under  the  direction  of  the 
city  gas,  w^ater  and  electric  board;  and  the 
writer  has  seen  an  official  statement  from 
that  board  expressing  complete  satisfaction 
with  the  performance  of  the  plant.  In  its 
various  details  the  system  described  will 
probably  be  of  interest  to  many  in  the 
United  States  and  other  English-speaking 
countries,  and  should  have  suggestive  value. 


Purification  of  Water  by  Filtration 

By  R.  Winthrop  Pratt,   M.  Am.  Soc.   C.   E. 


THE  filtration  of  public  water  supplies 
for  the  purpose  of  removing  sediment 
and  other  impurities  has  been  prac- 
ticed in  Europe,  especially  in  England,  for 
the  last  60  or  70  years,  or  more. 

The  method  used  was  what  is  now  called 
the  slow  sand  system,  and  consisted  in  pass- 
ing the  water  through  sand  beds  at  rela- 
tively slow  rates ;  and  without  first  using 
chemicals  to  produce  a  coagulation  of  the 
impurities.  European  methods  of  filtration 
were  proposed  for  use  in  this  country  as 
early  as  1866,  and  during  the  few  years  fol- 
lowing were  installed  in  several  of  our 
smaller  cities.  In  some  cases,  where  the 
character  of  the  water  supply  was  similar 
to  that  of  the  English  supplies,  the  filters 
were  successful ;  but  in  other  cases,  where 


*  From   the   Journal   of   The    Cleveland    Engineering 
Society  for  March,  1912. 


turbid  waters  were  treated,  success  was  not 
attained. 

In  1890  the  Massachusetts  State  Board 
of  Health,  at  its  Lawrence  Experiment  Sta- 
tion, began  an  extended  investigation  of  the 
principles  underlying  the  purification  of 
water  by  filtration,  and  of  the  nature  of 
the  processes  involved.  Merrimac  River 
water  was  used  in  these  studies. 

Three  years  later,  in  1893,  based  on  the 
results  of  the  work  at  the  Experiment  Sta- 
tion, and  also  following  European  prece- 
dent, a  filter  was  built  to  purify  the  entire 
water  supply  of  the  city  of  Lawrence.  This 
was  the  first  filter  in  the  United  States,  in- 
stalled expressly  for  the  purpose  of  reduc- 
ing the  typhoid  fever  death  rate.  Its  suc- 
cess is  well  known — the  typhoid  death  rate 
having  been  reduced  some  80  per  cent.  This 
did  much  to  stimulate  interest  in  filtration 
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Medart  Playground  Apparatus 

is  built  entirely  of  galvanized  steel,  suitable  for  constant  exposure  and  the 
severe  use  and  abuse  it  is  subjected  to  in  the  average  Public  Playground. 
Our  Catalog  Z  is  descriptive  of  a  complete  line  of  apparatus  and  will  be 
mailed  free  to  anyone  interested  in  Playground  work.  It  should  prove  val- 
uable for  the  information  it  contains  and  as  a  guide  to  the  proper  equipment 
of  the  Playground.     You  should  not  miss  this  catalog. 

FRED    MEDART   MANUFACTURING    COMPANY 

DEKALB  &  PRESIDENT  STREETS  ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 
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in  other  American  cities;  and  during  the 
next  few  years  the  installation  of  filters  of 
the  slow  sand  type  was  begun  by  Albany, 
Washington,  Philadelphia  and  Pittsburg. 

About  1884,  there  was  invented  the 
American  or  mechanical  system  of  water 
filtration.  The  essential  features  of  this 
method  were,  and  still  are,  first,  the  addi- 
tion of  a  coagulant  to  the  water  before  it  is 
applied  to  the  filtering  material;  second,  the 
passage  of  the  water  through  the  sand  layer 
at  a  rapid  rate;  third,  provision  for  clean- 
ing the  sand  layer  in  place,  by  means  of  a 
reverse  current  of  water  instead  of  remov- 
ing the  dirty  sand,  as  with  the  slow  sand 
system. 

Mechanical  filters  were  first  used  prin- 
cipally by  paper  manufacturers,  who  re- 
quired a  clear  water.  Their  use  as  a  means 
of  hygienically  purifying  the  water  was  not 
generally  begun  until  within  the  last  10  or 
12  years.  The  efficiency  of  the  principles 
of  mechanical  filtration  for  municipal  sup- 
plies was  perhaps  first  proven  during  ex- 
perimental tests  at  Louisville  and  Cincin- 
nati, in  1897  and  1898.  These  cities  are 
representative  of  a  large  class  in  the  Middle 
West,  which  has  to  use  a  clay-bearing 
water,  and  one  that  can  not  be  purified  bac- 
terially,  or  even  clarified  by  the  slow  sand 
system.  The  development  of  mechanical 
filtration  to  its  present  state  of  efficiency  has 
been  necessary  to  meet  the  demands  of  such 
cities. 

The  cost  of  installing  filter  plants  may 
range  from  $10,000  to  $40,000,  or  even  $50,- 
000  per  1,000,000  gallons  capacity.  This 
unit  cost  varies  with  the  size  of  the  plant, 
the  character  of  the  water  to  be  treated,  the 
expenses  necessary  to  connect  with  the  ex- 
isting water  system,  and  other  local  consid- 
erations. 

Studies  by  the  Ohio  State  Board  of 
Health  of  11  filter  plants  in  Ohio,  namely, 
those  at 

Cost  Per 
1,000,000  Gals. 

Cincinnati     $49,830 

Dennison    26,000 

Elyria    10,000 

Geneva    i3,oco 

Lorain    l2,coo 

Marietta    10,000' 

Rocky  River   14,000 

Upper   Sandusky    15,000 

Vermilion   8,000 

Warren    13,000 

Youngstown    13,000 

have  shown  the  average  cost  per  1,000,000 


gallons  capacity  to  be  about  $17,000.  Ex- 
cluding the  Cincinnati  plant,  however, 
which  cost  $49,830  per  1,000,000  gallons 
capacity,  the  average  cost  of  the  remaining 
ten  is  only  $13,000  per  1,000,000  gallons 
capacity.  The  average  cost  per  capita 
(based  on  ultimate  capacity  of  plant),  ex- 
cluding Cincinnati,  was  found  to  be  about 
$1.50. 

Slow  sand  filters  are  in  general  more 
costly  to  build,  but  cheaper  to  operate  than 
mechanical  filters.  This  statement  is  made 
with  the  assumption,  of  course,  that  the 
slow  sand  filters  are  installed  only  where  the 
water  is  sufficiently  clear  to  enable  them  to 
be  operated  with  reasonable  periods  of  ser- 
vice between  cleanings. 

Operating  costs  vary  greatly  with  the 
quality  of  the  raw  water  and  the  character 
of  the  treatment.  Lake  waters  drawn  from 
points  removed  from  shore  are  cheapest  to 
treat;  while  muddy  river  waters  are  most 
expensive. 

Special  treatment  to  remove  color  or  odor 
adds  to  the  cost;  and  water  softening  may 
increase  it  two  or  three  times.  Under  or- 
dinary conditions  filtered  water  may  be 
obtained  at  a  cost  of  $10  per  1,000,000  gal- 
lons, including  interest  and  depreciation 
charges.  This  figure  will  vary  from  $5  to 
$20. 

With  slow  sand  filters  the  principal  oper- 
ating cost  is  the  labor  and  maintenance  of 
equipment  used  for  washing  the  sand.  With 
mechanical  filtration,  the  cost  of  chemicals 
and  of  labor,  which  are  about  equal,  consti- 
tute the  largest  items. 

In  Ohio  it  was  found  that  the  operating 
costs,  excluding  interest  charges,  ranged 
from  $2.55  per  1,000,000  gallons  at  Elyria 
to  $12.10  at  Warren,  with  Youngstown  sec- 
ond highest  at  $10.67.  This  great  difference 
in  cost  is  largely  due  to  the  superior  quality 
of  Lake  Erie  water  taken  from  a  point 
fairly  remote  from  pollution,  over  that  of 
the  turbid  and  polluted  Mahoning  river. 

In  considering  the  cost  of  maintaining  a 
filter  plant,  attention  should  be  directed  to 
the  comparatively  small  increase  in  the  cost 
of  supplying  filtered  water  over  that  of  sup- 
plying unfiltered  water.  This  increase  is 
rarely  more  than  25  or  30  per  cent,  and  fre- 
quently only  10  or  15  per  cent.  In  any  case, 
the  increase  should  not  amount  to  more 
than  50  cents  to  $2  per  person  per  year — a 
small  price  to  pay  for  enjoying  pure  water 
and  all  of  its  benefits. 
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typical  of  other  playgrounds  frequently 
prove  of  great  help  in  arranging  new 
ones.  Years  of  work  in  outfitting  prac- 
tically the  playgrounds  of  the  country 
have  developed  references  that  might  well  serve  you 
in  the  selection  of  your  equipment.  Write  us  your 
problem— our  attention  thereto  is  yours  for  the  asking. 


Complete  catalog  of 

Spalding  All-Steel  Play  Apparatus 

sent  on  request 

A.  G.  SPALDING  CSi.  BROS.,  Inc.,  Chicopee,  Mass. 

WESTERN  BRANCH:    28  South  Wabash  Avenue,  Chicago,  111. 
PACIFIC  COAST  BRANCH:    156  Geary  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
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The  Springfield  City  Library 


The  new  library  building  in  Springfield, 
Mass.,  was  dedicated  in  January  of  this 
year.  Its  general  architecture  is  Italian 
Renaissance.  The  base  of  the  building  is 
pink  granite,  and  the  principal  material 
used  is  white  marble  with  a  trim  of  white 
terra  cotta.  The  roof  is  of  green  tile. 
Granite  steps,  with  a  handsome  solid  bronze 
lighting  standard  at  each  side,  lead  to  the 
double  bronze  entrance  doors,  above  which 
is  an  immense  arched  window  shielded  by 
a  decorative  bronze  fretwork.  A  small 
vestibule  with  oak  doors  protects  the  en- 
trance hall  from  cold  drafts. 

From  the  high-ceiled  entrance  hall,  with 
its  Parthenon  frieze,  curved  tile  stairs  with 
marble    treads     lead    to    the    main    floor. 


Swinging  oak  doors  open  from  the  entrance 
hall  into  the  rotunda,  which  extends  to  an 
amber-tinted  glass  dome  at  the  top  of  the 
building.  Two  Corinthian  columns  of 
Caen  stone  plaster  stand  at  each  corner  of 
the  rotunda,  and  above  them  are  open 
arches  admitting  light  and  air  to  the  second 
floor  hallways.  The  building  contains  a 
large  reference  and  reading  room,  a  library 
of  fine  arts,  a  children's  department  and  a 
newspaper  room  in  the  basement,  a  large 
lecture  room,  a  map  room,  an  exhibit  room 
and  many  other  facilities.  The  furniture 
and  wood  finish  are  golden  oak,  and  the 
desks,  bookcases  and  chairs  have  no  sunken 
panels  to  catch  dust.  It  is  a  building  of 
beauty  and  dignity  and  warm  attractive- 
ness. 


CITY    LIBRARY,    SPRINGFIELD,  MASS. 
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AlVfERICAIV   PARK    BUILDERS 

Specialists  in  the  Planning  and  Development  of  Playgrounds  and  Parks 

THEY  CAN  SAVE  MONEY  FOR  THE  TAX  F»AYER 

Write  lor  Illnstratcd  Booklet        Myron  H.  West,  President         Marquette  Bldg.,  Chicago.  111. 

Formerly  General  Superintendent  of  the  Lincoln  Park  System,  Chicago,  III. 


LARGE  3LIDE 

{•fOOT    slide) 


GIANT    STRIDE 

A  popular  and  well  known  piece  of  ap- 
paratus for  parks,  playgrounds,  etc.  It  is 
14-ft.  high  in  the  clear,  grouted  4  feet  deep. 
Equipped  with  eight  (8)  all-steel  ladder  handles 
suspended  by  galvanized  machine  chain.  Head 
pivots  furnished  for  either  steel  or  wooden  post. 
Post  may  be  secured  locally.  Send  for  Cata- 
log H-2. 

Everwear  Mig.  Co. 

Manafactarers  of   All-Steel  Playgroand  Equipment 
Springfield,  Ohio 


PLAYGROUND  SLIDE  No.  189  is  the 
most  popular  piece  of  apparatus  of  all 
in  the  minds  of  the  children,  and  just 
keep  your  eye  on  the  grown  ups  for  a 
slide  "on  the  sly.  "  The  step  approach 
is  all-steel  strongly  equipped  with  guard 
rails  extra  long.  The  chute  is  made  of 
clear  selected  maple  with  heavy  side 
rails,  and  the  bottom  lined  with  either 
oil  finished  maple  or  heavy  galvanized 
sheet  metal  as  you  may  elect,  the  price 
being  the  same.  The  outfit  is  16  feet 
long  and  8  feet  high,  and  made  port- 
able, thus  permitting  its  use  in  connec- 
tion with  wading  pool  if  desired.  All 
metal  parts  galvanized. 

"o  playground  is  complete  ■without  the  Eyerwear  Slide. 
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Illuminating  engineers,  commercial  and  civic  organizations,  manufacturers  and  others 
having  valuable  information  on  street  lighting  are  invited  to  submit  photographs  and  data  for 
possible  use  in  this  department. 

What  Kansas  City  Has  Done  Towards   an 
Ornamental  Street  Lighting  System 

By   George  H.  Bowles 


OUT  here,  in  Kansas  City,  we  have  had 
little  time  for  anything  except  grow- 
ing. In  1867  Kansas  City  was  a 
mere  village,  a  river  town  with  a  popula- 
tion of  not  more  than  3,500;  a  town  seem- 
ingly dropped  on  the  tops  of  high  hills  and 
bluffs.  Few  had  dreams  at  that  time  for  a 
city  of  250,000.  But  these  dreams  came 
true,  with  the  result  that  Kansas  City  has 
had  a  monstrous  problem  confronting  her 
in  finding  time  to  develop  uniformly  in  all 
points  necessary  to  a  big  modern  city. 

It  was  natural,  then,  that  ornamental 
street  lighting  received  little  thought  until 
within  the  last  two  or  three  years.  The 
city  was  being  reconstructed  in  the  down- 
town business  district  with  the  supplanting 
of  small  buildings,  many  of  them  two 
stories,  by  skyscrapers.  Ornamental  light- 
ing was  a  detail  overlooked. 

But  with  all  of  Kansas  City's  wonderful 
growth  and  development  one  point  of  city 
beautifying  was  not  forgotten.  This  was 
the  building  of  parks  and  boulevards  which 
have  made  Kansas  City  famed  throughout 
the  country,  and  caused  her  park  system  to 
be  studied  and  copied  by  many  of  the  older 
and  larger  cities. 

This  done,  many  were  content  to  rest  on 
our  landscape  improvements  as  an  emblem 
of  the  city's  beauty.  A  few  of  the  progres- 
sives pointed  out,  however,  that,  to  be  con- 
sistent, Kansas  City  must  devote  her  con- 
structive art  to  other  directions — that  her 
downtown  district  was  but  poorly  lighted, 
and  that  other  cities,  much  smaller,  had  in- 

L stalled  ornamental  street  lighting  systems 
which    were    calling    forth    praise    every- 


where.  A  number  of  prominent  business 
men  took  up  the  idea.  They  cast  about  for 
real  arguments  with  which  to  convince  the 
doubters.  They  pointed  out  that  an  orna- 
mental street  lighting  system  undoubtedly 
would  mean  a  stimulus  to  business.  Per- 
sons coming  to  Kansas  City  in  the  night 
time,  who  wanted  to  see  our  business  dis- 
trict, would  be  enabled  to  see  it  under  fa- 
vorable conditions.  And  above  all,  an  or- 
namental street  lighting  system  would 
create  and  promote  a  civic  pride. 

The  first  steps  were  taken  when  a  num- 
ber of  merchants  placed  ornamental  lights, 
most  of  them  bracketed  from  their  build- 
ings. Then  the  suggestion  was  made  that 
downtown  merchants  pay  for  the  installa- 
tion and  maintenance  of  the  use  of  the 
combination  trolley  and  light  poles  as  stand- 
ards for  an  ornamental  system.  A  de- 
sign was  made  and  adopted  by  a  number  of 
merchants.  The  first  street  to  be  equipped 
was  the  300  block  on  East  Twelfth  Street. 
The  installation  and  brackets  were  paid  for 
by  the  merchants  and  property  owners,  the 
city  paying  for  the  electric  current.  Since 
then  the  system  has  been  extended  on  this 
street,  for  eight  blocks  east.  Grand  Ave- 
nue, our  widest  street,  was  next  to  have 
this  system.  The  lights  were  simple  and 
plain,  but  they  proved  an  incentive  for  one 
large,  uniform  system. 

About  the  time  the  sentiment  for  a  uni- 
form system  became  pronounced  the  Muni- 
cipal Art  League  came  into  existence.  This 
new  civic  organization  was  full  of  enthu- 
siasm; it  was  eager  for  something  to  work 
upon.     Frank  Land,  its  president,  a  young 
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EXCELSIOR  "RUST -PROOF"  FLOWER  BED  GUARDS 

THESE  GUARDS  not  only  protect  the  flowers,  but  add  a  neat,  trim  appearance 
to  the  lawn.     They  are  practically  indestructible  and  do  not  require  painting. 

Like  Excelsior  "Rust-Proof"  Fence,  the  Flower  Guards  are  rendered  impervious 
to  rain  and  snow  by  being  completely  immersed  in  a  tank  of  molten  zinc.  This 
prevents  rusting  and  also  produces  a  fabric  that  is  firm  and  rigid.  There  is  no 
sagging  or  bending. 

Order  Excelsior  "Rust-Proof"  Guards,  Trellis  and  Fencing  for  use  in  parks, 
cemeteries  and  gardens. 

WRITE    TO    ITS    FOR    A    CATALOG 

WRIGHT  WIRE  COMPANY,  WORCESTER,  MASS. 

33  W.  Michigan  St.,  Chicago       410  Commerce  St.,  Philadelphia        356  Broadway,  New  York  City 
135  Summer  Street,  Boston  5  First  St.,  San  Francisco 
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An  avenue  of  beautifully  matched  trees  like  the  above  is  not 
only  an  ornament,  but  a  valuable  asset  to  any  municipality. 
The  growing  of  uniform  nursery  stock  for  street  work  is  one 
of  our  specialties. 


THOMAS  MEEHAN  &  SONS 

WHOLESALE  NURSERYMEN 
DRESHER,       (Near  Pliiladelphia)       PA. 
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business  man  barely  of  age,  saw  the  pos- 
sibilities of  an  ornamental  street  lighting 
system.  Through  his  personal  efforts  and 
those  of  the  two  hundred  members  of  the 
organization,  the  idea  was  spread  and 
gained  favorable  attention  everywhere. 
Darius  A.  Brown,  then  Mayor,  returned 
from  a  convention  in  Atlanta,  enthusiastic 
over  that  city's  system.  He  insisted  that 
Kansas  City  should  exert  every  effort  to 
have  one  as  good.  Frank  D.  Askew,  then 
Speaker  of  the  lower  house  of  the  City 
Council,  furnished  valuable  material  and 
information,  as  did  Charles  H.  Talbot, 
municipal  reference  librarian. 

The  Municipal  Art  League's  Contest 

To  bring  the  work  to  a  climax,  the  Art 
League  held  a  contest  for  the  best  design 
of  a  standard  and  light  for  Kansas  City's 
system.  More  than  fifty  designs  were  sub- 
mitted, half  of  them  by  architects  of  the 
city.  Of  all  those  submitted,  less  than  five 
were  by  amateurs.  A  noticeable  feature 
was  the  marked  superiority  of  some  of  the 
designs  over  most  stock  designs  of  manu- 
facturers. This  was  true  not  only  in  point 
of  originality,  but  in  beauty  as  well.  Above 
all,  they  were  distinctive,  a  valuable  asset 
to  a  system  of  any  city. 

But  still,  so  anxious  were  the  selecting 
committee  to  obtain  as  perfect  a  design  as 
possible,  a  second  contest  was  held.  The 
cut  shows  the  upturned  light  type  of  the 
design  finally  adopted.  A  pendant  type  of 
the  same  design  will  be  given  an  equal 
chance  for  selection,  which  will  be  made  as 
soon  as  both  plaster  casts  are  finished. 

Now  with  the  standard  adopted,  Kansas 
City  feels  that  the  last  steps  towards  secur- 
ing an  ornamental  street  lighting  system 
have  been  taken.  Above  all,  the  downtown 
merchants  and  property  owners  have 
proved  themselves  highly  in  favor  of  the 
installation  of  such  a  system  with  a  willing- 
ness to  pay  for  it.  A  number  of  ordinances 
had  been  passed  by  the  City  Council,  grant- 
ing permission  for  the  placing  of  orna- 
mental street  lights  here  and  there  in  the 
business  district.  However,  another  ordi- 
nance has  been  prepared,  requiring  that  all 
such  lights  shall  be  of  the  type  adopted  by 
the  committee  for  the  uniform  system. 

Three  Problems  Which  Were  Met 

In  adopting  a  standard  and  lights  for 
Kansas  City,  the  committee  had  three  main 
problems   and   many   subdivisions   of  these 


problems.     They  included  the  following: 

I — The  selection  of  an  ornamental  stan- 
dard. 

a.  The  question  of  the  use  of  the  com- 

bination trolley  and  light  poles,  as 
compared  with  the  use  of  individual 
standards. 

b.  The   material  of   which  these   stand- 

ards should  be  made. 

c.  The  height  of  standards. 

d.  The  color  of  standards. 

e.  The  selection  of  a  standard. 

2 — The  selection  of  lights  for  the  stand- 
ard. 

a.  The   use   of  the   upright   or   pendant 

globes  and  lamps. 

b.  The   wattage  of  the  lamps. 

c.  The  hours   of  lighting. 

d.  The   globes. 

3 — The  cost  of  installation  and  operation. 

a.  The    cost    of    installation,    including 

underground  wiring  and  all  neces- 
sary connections,  and  the  placing  of 
the  standards  and  the  supplying  of 
the  necessary  lights  and  globes. 

b.  The  probable  cost  of  the  bare  stand- 

ards. 

f.  The  cost  of  lighting  and  all  mainte- 

nance cost  per  year. 
d.  The  total  cost  per  front  foot  for  the 
installing  of  the  system. 

In  taking  up  subdivision  "a"  of  the  first 
problem  it  was  found  that  the  use  of  a  com- 
bination light  and  trolley  pole  for  a  general 
ornamental  lighting  system  has  been  con- 
fined entirely  to  cities  of  less  than  6o,ooo 
inhabitants.  Portland,  Joliet  and  Lincoln 
are  examples  of  these  cities.  One  disad- 
vantage of  such  a  system  lies  in  the  fact 
that  no  light  can  be  obtained  on  top,  as  in 
many  five-light  clusters, 

George  C.  Shaad,  professor  of  electrical 
engineering  at  the  University  of  Kansas, 
said  that  in  his  judgment  it  would  be  im- 
practicable to  use  the  trolley  pole  with  or- 
namental clusters,  because  of  the  appear- 
ance of  such  an  arrangement.  D.  H.  Bray- 
mer,  editor  of  the  Southern  Electrician, 
Atlanta,  Ga.,  said  in  a  letter  that  such  a 
system  should  be  only  temporary,  and  that 
it  is  altogether  advisable  to  select  a  design 
of  post  within  the  cost  range  allowable  for 
the  systems,  and  install  a  permanent  one. 
A  manufacturing  company  of  standards 
and  ornamental  brackets  stated  that  in 
every  large  city  where  the  combination 
system  was  considered  it  was  rejected  on 
final  decision.  They  said  further  that  the 
combination  poles  have  proven  unsatisfac- 
tory on  account  of  frequent  short-circuit- 
ing,   awkward,   cumbersome   and   ungrace- 
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Evergreens  as  grown  for  specimens  at  Andorra  Nurseries. 

PLANT  FOR  IMMEDIATE  EFFECT 

NOT  FOR  FUTURE  GENERATIONS 

Start  with  the  largest  stock  that  can  be  secured  !    It  takes  over  twenty 

years  to  grow  such  Trees  and  Shrubs  as  we  ofifer. 
We  do  the   long   waiting  —  thus  enabling  you  to  secure  Trees  and  Shrubs 

that  give  an  immediate  effect.     Spring  Price  List  Gives  Complete 

Information. 

ANDORRA  NURSERIES 

WM.  WARNER  HARPER,  Proprietor 
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CHESTNUT    HILL, 
PHILADELPHIA.  PA 


Kill  Weeds;  DoD't  Dig 'EDI  Out 

Sprinkle  Streets,  Driveways,  Walks,  Gutters,  etc.,  with 
Target  Brand  Weed  Killer,  and  in  48  hours  the  weeds  will 
be  destroyed,  roots  and  all.  One  application  is  sufficient 
for  an  entire  season. 

TARGET  BRAND 
WEED  KILLER 

will  not  injure  marble,  cement  or  any  kind  of  stone,  and  is  strongly  endorsed  by  owners 

of    Estates,     Superintendents    of    Country 
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What  Other  People  Say: 

"Certainly  the  best  I  have  used."— J.  G.  Wal- 
lemiscerd,  Buffalo  Burial  Ass'n  ....  "It  is  quite 
as  effective  as  other  makes  and  costs  less." — 
W.  T.  B.  Roberts  &  Son,  Glenside  ....  "I  rec- 
ommend it  heattily. — Chas.  Murray,  Washington 
University. 


Clubs,  Parks  and  Cemeteries,  as  the  most 
efficient  Weed  Killer  on  the  market. 
One  barrel  diluted  will  cover  5,000  to 

6,500  square  yards. 

SEND  FOR  FOLDER 

flORTICULTURAL   CHEMICAL  COMPANY 

662  Bullitt  BIdg.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
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ful  appearance,  and  further  cited  the  fact  that  the 
question  of  ownership  of  poles  raises  an  important 
consideration,  and  usually  involves  an  undesirable  part- 
nership, resulting  in  troublesome  complications.  They 
suggested  as  a  remedy  for  our  situation  of  too  many 
poles  already  on  the  streets  the  condemnation  of  exist- 
ing poles  by  ordinance. 

Another  company,  manufacturers  of  ornamental 
light  fixtures,  replied  somewhat  similarly,  stating  that 
they  did  not  believe  such  a  system  would  be  satisfactory 
on  account  of  the  jarring  from  passing  cars,  which 
tends  to  break  the  lamps. 

Under  ''b"  of  the  first  main  subdivision — that  of  the 
three  materials  of  which  standards  should  be  made, 
namely,  concrete,  built-up  sheet  iron,  or  cast  iron — the 
latter  material  had  proved  to  be  the  best.  Under  "c,"  the 
spacing  of  standards,  75  feet  was  found  to  be  the 
adopted  distance  by  most  cities  possessing  the  orna- 
mental street  lighting  systems.  Under  "d,"  color  of 
standards,  the  question  lay  between  the  black  and  the 
antique  green  bronze.  The  question  of  the  choice  of 
a  color  was  found  to  be  simply  a  matter  of  taste,  but 
the  green  was  found  preferable. 

Cost  of  the  System 

It  was  found  that  the  cost  per  front  foot  for  orna- 
mental street  lighting  systems  is  dependent  upon  local 
conditions,  the  spacing  of  standards,  and  equipment. 
In  general,  for  average  spacing,  considered  from  60  to 
85  feet,  with  an  average  price  of  pole  and  substantial 
underground  construction,  the  price  will  vary  from  $2 
to  $2.50  per  front  foot  of  property. 

After  the  committee  had  decided  upon  the  standard 
and  lights,  the  electric  light  company  was  asked  to  quote 
prices  for  current  for  the  systems.  Basing  the  figures 
on  a  cluster  of  four  6o-watt  tungsten  lamps  and  one 
loo-watt  tungsten  lamp,  all  lights  to  be  lighted  until 
midnight  and  the  center  one  to  be  kept  burning  all  night, 
it  was  found  it  would  result  in  a  cost  charge  for  light- 
ing and  maintenance  of  $44  per  standard  per  year. 
Under  the  plan  adopted  the  property  owners  and  mer- 
chants will  be  called  upon  to  pay  towards  the  installa- 
tion of  the  system  of  ornamental  street  lights  the  fol- 
lowing: 

a.  The  cost  of  the  bare  standard. 

b.  The  cost  of  the  equipment  of  the  standards  and  all 

installation  costs. 

c.  For  the  first  year  of  the  lighting  of  such  lights, 

the  difference  in  the  cost  of  the  lighting  of  these 
ornamental  street   lights  in   excess   of   the   cost 
now  paid  by  the  city  on  the  several  streets  for 
the    present    system    of    so-called    ornamental 
street  lights. 
To   reduce   the   figures   into   a   definite  estimate  per 
front  foot,  two  representative  blocks  were  taken.    The 
total  cost  per  front  foot  for  the  unequipped  standards, 
for  the  equipment  and  installation,  and  for  the  excess 
cost  between  the  new  and  old  tungsten  lights,  is,  re- 
spectively, 80  cents,  $2  and  16  cents,  making  a  total  of 
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MICROBES 

The   Latest   and   Best 
Bubble  Fountain  Made 


Inlet  1  -2  in.  I. P.     Can  also  be  furnished  3-4  in.  IP 
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ro 


A    Combination    Bubble- 
Cup    and     Pail-Filler 

No  special  attachment  necessary.  Un- 
screw your  present  faucet  and  screw  "Pure" 
on  —  press  the  Bubble-self-closing  handle 
and  you  have  a  soft,  sparkling  bubble, 
making  it  possible  to  drink  easily  and  nat- 
urally without  touching  lips  or  cheeks. 

To  fill  a  pail,  press  the  second  handle, 
and  the  full  force  of  stream,  as  on  old  faucet, 
quickly  fills  the  pail. 

Sometimes  it  is  found  necessary  to  use  a 
hose  for  flushing  purposes  —  in  such  cases 
a  hose  nozzle  can  be  supplied  and  readily 
screwed  on  fountain. 

Being  self-closing,  allows  no  waste  of 
water. 

Positively  the  most  Sanitary  cup  on  the 
market.  Made  of  red  metal;  nickel-plated; 
very  heavy  pattern ;  not  alone  Germ,  but 
Fool-proof;  no  delicate  parts  to  get  out  of 
order  —  lasts  a  lifetime. 

MANUFACTURED  EXCLUSIVELY  BY 

Puro   Sanitary    Drinking   Fountain 
Company     -  -     Haydenvllle,  Mass. 


JOHN  DAVEY 
I  Falhef  of  Tree  Swfl* 
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Trees  by  their 
attractiveness   and 
utility  add  to  the  prop- 
erty  and   rental   value  of 
your    house — therefore  they 
should  receive  attention,  but 
only  from  experts.    Everyone 
interested    in    a   home   and 
its  trees  should  read  our  free 
book  on  Tree  Surgery.     It 
explains  what  the 

Davey  Experts 
Do 

It  tells  the  fascinating  story 
of  John  Davey,  Father  of 
Tree  Surgery — the  institu- 
tion he  founded,  and  the 
wonderful  results  of  his  work 
Don't  let  any  man  touch 
your  trees  until  he  shows 
you  credentials  proving  him 
qualified  to  perform  the 
work.  All  graduates  of  the 
Davey  Institute  of  Tree 
Surgery  carry  such  tes- 
timony, and  are  em- 
ployed by  the  Davey 
Tree  Expert  Co. 
WE  NEVER LET 
GOOD  MEN  GO. 

Ifyou  are  the  owner 
of  an  estate,  a  coun- 
try  or   city    house 
with  trees,  write  to- 
day for  our  book. 

The  Davey  Tree 
Expert  Co. 

285  Bark  Street, 
Kent,  O. 

Representatives 

Available 

Everywhere 

Branch  Offices: 
New  York,  Chicago 

Toronto,  Ont. 

Canadian  Address 

630  Conf.  Life 

Building, 

Toronto, 

Ont. 
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$2.96  per  front  foot.  In  order  to  make  pro- 
vision for  those  who  do  not  pay  their  just 
apportionment,  an  additional  sum  must  be 
added.  The  committee  beheves  that  50 
cents  should  be  added  for  this  purpose, 
which  would  make  a  total  cost  per  front 
foot    of    practically    $3.45.      On    the   other 


hand,  the  committee  feels  that  a  30-cent  per 
foot  charge  for  this  purpose  will  probably 
supply  all  deficiencies  for  non-payment, 
making  a  total  of  $3.26,  the  same  cost  as  the 
merchants  and  property  owners  paid  in 
Minneapolis  for  the  installation  of  their 
beautiful  system. 


Items  of  Municipal  and  Civic  Progress 


Validity  of  Billboard  Ordinance 

The  Supreme  Court  of  Missouri  recently 
sustained  the  validity  of  a  Kansas  City 
ordinance  which  prohibits  billboards  within 
12  feet  of  a  street  line  or  more  than  12  feet 
in  height,  and  which  provides  that  the  lower 
edge  shall  not  be  higher  than  2  feet  from 
the  ground ;  that  the  boards  shall  be  built 
in  a  straight  line;  that  the  ends  shall  be  at 
least  3  feet  from  any  wall  or  fence;  that 
indecent  or  immoral  pictures  shall  not  be 
posted,  and  that  a  permit  shall  be  first  ob- 
tained from  the  superintendent  of  buildings 
before  a  board  shall  be  erected.  This  regu- 
lation is  sustained  as  a  valid  exercise  of  the 
city's  power  to  promote  the  personal  safety 
of  pedestrians,  to  prevent  spread  of  fire,  and 
deposit  of  refuse  on  vacant  lots,  etc. 

-*•  + 
A  Campaign  for  Municipal 
Home    Rule    in    Michigan 

At  the  recent  special  session  of  the 
Michigan  legislature,  a  resolution  was 
adopted  for  the  submission  to  the  electors 
next  November  of  a  constitutional  amend- 
ment reading  as  follows : 

"Section  21,  Article  7.  Under  such  general 
laws  the  electors  of  each  city  and  village  shall 
liave  power  and  authority  to  frame,  adopt  and 
amend  its  charter  and  to  amend  an  existing 
charter  of  a  cit}-  or  village  heretofore  granted 
or  passed  liy  the  legislature  for  the  govern- 
ment of  city  or  village,  and  through  its  legally 
constituted  authority  to  pass  all  laws  and  ordi- 
nances relating  to  its  municipal  concerns,  sub- 
ject to  the  constitution  and  general  laws  of  the 
state. 

The  adoption  of  this  resolution  by  the 
legislature  was  due  in  no  small  measure  to 
the  energetic  work  of  E.  R.  Schreiter,  Jr., 
American  Municipalities. 

The  Des  Moines  Election 

Because  of  the  widespread  interest  in  last 


month's  election  in  Des  Moines,  the  follow- 
ing statement  of  the  result,  issued  by  the 
Short  Ballot  Organization,  is  published  in 
full: 

A  few  days  ago  the  city  of  Des  Moines  held 
its  regular  city  election.  Three  of  the  old 
members  of  the  commission  were  retired,  in- 
cluding John  MacVicar,  who  happens  to  be 
one  of  the  foremost  exponents  o^  the  commis- 
sion plan.  And  now,  as  an  aftermath,  are 
appearing  in  the  press  of  the  country  head- 
lines, such  as  "Commission  City  Backslides," 
"The  Des  Moines  Relapse,"  "Civic  Interest 
Flags  in  Des  Moines,"  followed  by  appropriate 
homilies  on  the  breakdown  of  the  commission 
plan. 

The  plain  facts  are  not  only  that  Des 
Moines  has  not  tired  of  its  character,  but  it 
has  just  given  a  most  convincing  demonstra- 
tion of  the  fundamental  soundness  of  the 
principle  upon  which  it  is  built — the  short 
ballot,  giving  fixed  responsibility  and  daylight 
government.  Mr.  MacVicar  had  pursued  a 
policy  in  the  police  department  which  was  un- 
popular with  the  majority  of  the  voters.  He 
stood  for  strict  enforcement  of  the  law.  They 
stood  for  a  "liberal"  policy  and  elected  a 
"liberal"  candidate,  Mr.  Zell  Roe.  The  issue 
was  perfectly  clear.  The  majority  expressed 
its  will.  Everybody  in  Des  Moines  is  satis- 
field  at  the  fairness  of  the  verdict,  including 
Mr.  MacVicar.  who  is  on  the  road  now, 
preaching  Commission  Government. 

Nor  is  there  any  occasion  to  prejudge  the 
men  who  have  been  elected.  A  Brooklyn 
paper  says:  "Of  course,  with  politicians  in 
charge,  the  city  will  be  run  as  it  was  before 
the  commission  idea  found  a  lodging  place  in 
Des  Moines."  There  is  not  the  slightest 
ground  for  the  statement,  especially  in  ad- 
vance of  the  facts.  The  constituency  which 
spoke  at  the  election  was  the  largest  which 
had  ever  appeared  at  the  polls,  larger  than  at 
any  presidential  election.  It  was  nearly  the 
entire  registered  vote.  This  in  itself  was  the 
finest  sort  of  tribute  to  the  continued  civic 
interest  of  the  people.  And  this  civic  interest 
will  be  turned  upon  the  new  commission  as  a 
great  searchlight  throughout  its  administra- 
tion. 

Des    Moines  has  to-day  just  what  the  Des 
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For  Public  Purchase 
or  for  Private  Gift 

The  Lansing  Sanitary  Fountain 

has  many  points  of  superiority  over  other  drinking 
fountains.     No  stooping  is  necessary.     The  bub- 
blers are  attached  to  flexible  tubes  so  that  they  may 
be  raised  to  the  height  of  the  lips,  while  with  all 
other  fountains  the  Hps  must  be  brought  to  the 
position  of  the  bubbler.     The  "Lansing"  enables 
every  one  to  drink  in  an  easy  and 
natural  position,  yet  with  every  sani- 
tary precaution.     The  artistic  design 
of  this  fountain  renders  it  an  orna- 
ment to  any  park  or  city  street. 

Is  there  not  some  man,  woman  or 
club  in  your  town  that  would  like 
to  make  a  gift  to  the  community 
^  which  would  be  more  appropriate  and 
productive  of  more  real  public  satis- 
faction and  appreciation  than  any- 
thing else  which  could  be  thought  of  ? 
If  you  are  a  public-spirited  citizen, 
a  member  of  some  local  improvement 
organization,  or  an  official  having  to 
do  with  the  public  welfare — let  us 
have  your  address  so  we  can  send  you 
our  catalogue,  which  illustrates  and 
describes  this  most  modern,  conveni- 
ent and  sanitary  fountain— the  only 
one  you  will  consider  after  you  have 
once  looked  into  the  matter. 

The  Gier  &  Dail  Mfg.  Co. 

100  Grand  Street 
LANSING  MICHIGAN 

Salesmen  Wanted  for  Ebery  State 
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Moines  plan  promises :  popular  government. 
If  it  does  not  turn  out  to  be  good  government 
the  people  will  be  to  blame  and  not  the  charter. 
This  is  simply  one  of  the  hazards  of 
democracy. 

•*•     4- 

How  Cincinnati's  Mayor  is 
Lejiming  His  City's  Needs 

In  an  article  in  the  New  York  Times  of 
April  29,  Mayor  H.  T.  Hunt,  of  Cincinnati, 
says: 

"It  is  impossible  for  an  executive  to  be  sure 
he  is  right  and  to  force  installations  of 
methods  looking  to  efficiency  and  economy 
unless  he  has  been  intimately  in  contact  with 
conditions.  Suggestions  can  seldom  be  ob- 
tained from  subordinates,  either  on  account  of 
indifference  and  lack  of  knowledge  of  condi- 
tions outside  their  immediate  environments,  or 
because  of  pressure  of  routine  work. 

"By  spending  one  day  in  an  engine  house  I 
found  it  feasible  to  have  the  firemen  act,  in 
their  spare  time,  as  building  inspectors  to  cor- 
rect conditions  easily  seen  to  be  dangerous.  I 
believe  such  inspection  will  cut  fire  losses  in 
half,  and  I  have  installed  it  without  increased 
expense  to  the  city. 

"I  propose  making  a  personal  survey  of  the 
Street    Cleaning    Department    in    addition    to 


having  an  inspection  made  by  experts.  I  shall 
try  to  ascertain  what  space  a  sweeper  ought 
to  cover  in  a  day.  I  shall  try,  too,  to  ascertain 
from  the  men  what  their  opinions  are,  and 
then  to  devise  and  install  such  a  system  as  will 
enable  merit  to  be  recognized  by  promotion. 

"I  shall  endeavor  to  learn  also  what  other 
departments  can  do  to  aid  the  Street  Cleaning 
Department.  Observation  convinces  me  that 
the  Police  Department  can  do  much  to  aid  in 
this  respect.  It  has  already  reduced  street 
littering  easily  by  one-half  by  the  strict  en- 
forcement of  street  littering  ordinances. 

"An  intimate  study  of  the  procedure  of  the 
sweeper,  ash  collector,  and  so  forth,  will  prob- 
ably result  in  cutting  out  much  unnecessary 
labor. 

"The  idea  is  to  try  to  install  the  Taylor 
efficiency  system.  The  greatest  difficulty  I  find 
is  to  know  what  is  going  on.  I  wish  to  estab- 
lish some  system  of  inspection  of  all  depart- 
ments which  shall  be  reported  directly  to  the 
Mayor,  and  I  want  to  find  out  how  best  to  or- 
ganize this  and  what  sort  of  men  and  how 
many  are  needed  for  its  operation. 

"A  Mayor  ought  to  be  a  real  executive,  and 
not  merely  an  ornamental  figurehead.  I  be- 
lieve it  possible  for  a  city  to  have  as  efficient 
an  organization  working  for  it  as  any  cor- 
poration possesses,  and  I  am  trying  to  do  what 
I    can  to  accomplish   this." 


Conventions  and  Conferences 


New  York  State  Conference  of  Mayors 

At  Utica,  on  June  10-12,  will  be  held  the 
Annual  Conference  of  Mayors  of  the  state 
of  Nevi^  York,  the  headquarters  being  at  the 
new  Utica  Hotel.  This  will  be  the  first 
conference  at  which  the  first  class  cities. 
New  York,  Buffalo  and  Rochester,  will  be 
officially  represented.  Heretofore  member- 
ship has  been  confined  to  the  second  and 
third  class  cities. 

Among  the  subjects  selected  for  discus- 
sion this  year  are:  Home  Rule  for  Cities, 
the  Importance  of  the  Common  Council,  the 
Social  Evil  in  Municipalities,  the  Efficiency 
of  Public  Schools,  Municipal  Lighting, 
City  Plans,  Sewage  Disposal,  Public  Health, 
New  Methods  in  Municipal  Charity,  and 
Street  Railway  Franchises. 

William  P.  Capes  is  Secretary,  with  of- 
fice at  105  East  Twenty-second  Street,  New 
York  City.  • 

Program  of  the  Fourth  National 
Conference  on  City  Planning 

The  Boston  Chamber  of  Commerce  and 
the  Boston   City  Club  will  unite  with  the 


city  of  Boston  in  extending  their  hospital- 
ity to  the  Fourth  National  Conference  on 
City  Planning,  which  meets  in  Boston  May 
27-29. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Conference,  Flavel 
Shurtleff,  19  Congress  Street,  Boston,  has 
issued  a  preliminary  program,  copies  of 
which  may  be  had  on  application.  Four 
principal  subjects  will  be  discussed: 

The  Meaning  and  Progress  of  City 
Planning. 

City  Planning  Studies  of  Specific  Areas. 

How  the  City  Planning  Bills  are  to  be 
Paid. 

The  "Zoning"  Principle  of  Germany  Ap- 
plied to  the  United  States. 

The  speakers  already  announced  include 
Frederick  L.  Olmsted,  Arnold  W.  Brunner, 
George  F.  Swain,  J.  R.  Coolidge,  Jr.,  Ar- 
thur A.  Shurtleff,  Nelson  P.  Lewis,  James 
A.  Gallivan  and  B.  A.  Haldeman. 

On  Monday,  May  27,  the  conference  will 
be  entertained  at  luncheon  by  Mayor  Fitz- 
gerald, and  a  city  planning  automobile  tour 
will  follow. 
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Mr.  City  Official: 

Are  you  aware  of  the  fact  that  the  most  telling 
Campaign  you  can  possibly  make  for  re-election,  is  the  record 
you  have  made  during  the  tenure  of  your  Official  Term  ? 
Progressive  people  admire  a  progressive  official. 

PROGRESSIVENESS    IS   THE   KEYNOTE    OF    OUR    TIME 

There  was  a  time  when  people  carried  a  Tin  Lantern 
perforated  full  of  holes  with  a  Tallow  Candle  burning  inside, 
to  light  their  pathway.  This  gave  way  in  Cities  to  gas  or 
gasoline  lamp  posts,  placed  at  Street  Crossings,  and  this  was 

PROGRESS 

Then  came  the  Electric  Arc  Lamps  suspended  in  mid 
air,  placed  long  distances  apart,  blinding  you  with  its  splut- 
tering as  you  approached,  then  blinding  you  more  as  you 
passed  into  the  dark  spaces  between  lamps,  and  even  though 
50  per  cent,  of  its  efficiency  was  sent  up  toward  Heaven,  it  was 

MORE  PROGRESS 


Mr.  Mayor  or  Mr.  Councilman : 

//  you  wish  to  ingratiate   yourself 
forever  with  your  citizens  write 

The  Sterling  Electric  Lamp  Works 

of  General  Electric  Co. 
WARREN,  OHIO 


For 


*' WARREN  BEAUTIFUL 

and 


FREE  FOR  THE  ASKING 


*'FROM  POST  HOLE  TO  LIGHTS  ON"       Please  mention  American  City 
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Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  United  States 

The  call  issued  by  President  Taft,  refer- 
ence to  which  was  ijublished  in  our  April 
issue,  resulted  in  the  formation  in  Washing- 
ton last  month  of  the  Chamber  of  Cornmerce 
of  the  United  States.  Some  700  delegates 
were  present  at  the  conference,  represent- 
ing every  state  in  the  Union.  A  temporary 
organization  was  formed,  the  convention 
voting  to  postpone  the  adoption  of  a  perma- 
nent form  of  organization  and  by-laws  until 
the  next  annual  meeting. 

The  following  officers  were  elected: 

President — Harry  A.  Wheeler  of  Chicago. 

Vice-President  for  Pacific  Slope — J.  N. 
Teal,  Portland,  Ore. 

Vice-President  for  South — Asa  G.  Candler, 
Atlanta,  Ga. 

Vice-President  for  East — A.  B.  Farquhar, 
York,  Pa. 

Treasurer — John  Joy  Edson,  Washington, 
D.  C. 

Chairman  of  Executive  Committee — John 
H.   P"ahey  of  Boston. 

Under  the  plan  adopted,  any  chamber  of 
commerce  or  similar  commercial  organiza- 
tion having  50  members  may  join  the  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce  of  the  United  States,  and 
between  the  annual  meetings  may  have  as 
much  voice  in  deciding  matters  as  any  other 
organization.  It  will  thus  be  seen  that  the 
organization  is  very  democratic  in  char- 
acter. 

Social  Service  and  Religion 

The  Men  and  Religion  Forward  Move- 
met  which  has  been  for  several  months  con- 
ducting noteworthy  campaigns  of  religious 
and  social  awakening  in  many  parts  of  the 
United  States,  held  its  final  session  in  New 
York,  April  19-24.  Of  the  enthusiastic  and 
helpful  series  of  meetings  held  during  the 
six  days  perhaps  the  most  important  was 
the  session  devoted  to  the  social  service 
theme.  The  keynote  was  struck  by  Pro- 
fessor Walter  C.  Rauschenbusch,  of  Ro- 
chester, N.  Y.,  when  he  said  that  "this 
movement  is  making  social  service  orthodox 
in  the  Christian  church." 

The  reports  of  the  various  commissions, 
together  with  a  complete  report  of  the  plat- 
form addresses  of  the  Congress,  are  to  be 
issued  in  a  set  of  books  to  be  known  as 
"Messages  of  the  Men  and  Religion  Move- 
ment." Copies  may  be  obtained  of  the  As- 
sociation Press,  124  East  Twenty-eighth 
Street,  New  York,  or  through  The 
American  City. 


Some  Coming  Events 

May  9-1 1. — Washington,  D.  C. 

The    American    Federation    of    Arts. 

Annual  Convention.  F.  D.  Millet,  Sec- 
retary, 1741  New  York  Avenue,  N.  W., 
Washington,  D.  C. 

MAY   14-17. — Chicago,  III. 

National  Fire  Protection  Association. 

Annual  Meeting.  F.  H.  Wentworth,  Sec- 
retary, 87  Mill  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 

.May  17-18.— Houston,  Tex. 

Southern  Commercial  Secretaries'  As- 
sociation. Adolph  Boldt,  Secretary, 
Houston,  Tex. 

May  25-28. — St.  Petersburg,  Russia. 

International      Firemen's      Congress. 

Held  by  Imperial  Russian  Fire  Association 
with  the  agreement  of  the  International 
Council  of  Firemen. 

May  27-29. — Boston,  Mass. 

Fourth  National  Conference  on  City 
Planning.     Flavel  Shurtleff,  Secretary,  19 
Congress  Street,  Boston. 
June  3-8. — Louisville,  Ky. 

American     Waterworks     Association. 
Annual     Convention.       John     M.     Diven, 
Secretary,  47  State  Street,  Troy,  N.  Y. 
June  9-14. — Seattle,  Wash. 

National   Electric    Light   Association. 
Annual    Meeting.      Thomas    Cummerford 
Martin,    Secretary,   29   West   39th    Street, 
New  York  City. 
June  10-12. — Utica,  N.  Y. 

New     York      State      Conference      of 
Mayors.     Annual    Meeting.     Hon.    C.    C. 
Duryee,  President,  Schenectady,  N.  Y. 
June  11-19. — Cleveland,  Ohio. 

National  Probation  Association.     Ar- 
thur W.   Towne,    Secretary,  The   Capitol, 
Albany,  N.  Y. 
June  12-19. — Cleveland,  Ohio. 

National  Conference  of  Charities  and 
Correction.     Alexander  Johnson,  General 
Secretary,    Angola,   Ind. 
June  18-19. — Albany,  N.  Y. 

New  York  Association  of  Fire  Chiefs. 
Annual     Convention.       Chief     Henry     R. 
Yates,  Secretary,  Schenectady,  N.  Y. 
June  2S-July  5. — San  Francisco,  Cal. 

General      Federation      of      Women's 
Clubs,      Biennial    Meeting.      Mrs.    Frank 
Shiek,    Corresponding    Secretary,    Wheat- 
land, Wyo. 
July  8-12. — Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

National   Municipal   League.     Annual 
Convention.      Clinton    Rogers    Woodruff, 
Secretary,      North      American      Building, 
Philadelphia. 
July  9-1  i. — Hartford  City,  Ind. 

Indiana    Municipal    League.      Annual 
Meeting. 
July  10-12. — Detroit,  Mich. 

Fire  Marshals'  Association  of  North 
America.  Annual  Convention,  Hotel 
Cadillac.  Michigan  State  Fire  Marshal 
Palmer,  President,  Lansing,  Mich. 
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GAS  FOR    SMALL  TOWNS 


Why  not  install  a  gas 
plant  for  lighting  your 
streets  and  stores,  and  fur- 
nishing light  and  fuel  for 
your  homes  ? 

The  Practical  System 
gives  a  brilliant,  steady  and 
economical  supply  of  gas. 

We  have  already  installed 
160  plants. 

Our  engineers  will  be 
glad  to  furnish  statistics 
v^^ithout  charge  as  to  cost  of 
plant  and  operation  for 
your  town. 

Our  Plants,  as  compared 
to  Electric  Plants,  have  the 
advantage  of  giving  con- 
tinuous service  for  fuel  and 
illumination  night  and  day 
and  give  you  a  70  candle 
power  light  at  %  the  cost 
of  a  16  candle  power  elec- 
tric light. 


Practical  Gas  Engine  &  Machine  Works,  Norih  Chicago 


Manufacturers  and  Builders  of  Gas  Works  and  Gas  Appliances 
Practical  Gas  Regulators,  Practical  Street  Lamps 


Illinois 


The  Coltrin  Contmttoas=Batch  Concrete  Mixer 


Dallastown,  Pa.,  Dec.  15,  1911 


Mr.  J.  B.  Brunner, 
Lemoyne,  Pa. 
Dear  Sir: 

I  have  a  few  words  to  say  about  the  Coltrin  Mixer;  that  is,  I  would  not  be 
without  one  for  the  price  of  two.  Our  No.  12  Coltrin  has  pnid  for  itself  on  one 
single  job.  We  have  done  about  $25,000  of  work  with  it;  built  two  reservoirs,  three 
county  bridges  and  a  lot  of  paving  and  we  are  using  it  on  the  State  Road  at  present. 
The  State  Road  Inspector,  Mr.  J.  Finn,  says  he  has  seen  a  nun.ber  of  Mixers  but  not 
any  to  equal  the  Coltrin. 

Respectfully  yours, 

G.  A.  &  F.  M.  WAGMAN. 


SHIPPED   ANYWHERE   ON   FIVE   DAYS'   TRIAL. 


THE  KNICKERBOCKER  COMPANY 


Jackson,  Michigan 


WRITE   FOR   CATALOG   A-C 


Heenan  Destructors 

Sanitary  and  Economical  Disposal  of  City  Refuse  by  most  advanced 

European  Method 

The  Destructor  Co.,  Ill  Broadway,  New  York 

Controlling  all  U.  S.  Patents  and  Rights  of 
Heenan  &  Froude  and  Meldrum  Bros.,  Limited 
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Mefods,Maferiafs  and  Appfiances 


Some  Labor-Saving  Methods  of 
Street  Cleaning  and  Sprinkling 

"Should   our   streets   be   kept  clean?"    is   no 
longer  a  debatable  subject.    In  every  city  hav- 
ing even  a  fair  measure  of  self  respect,  munici- 
pal officials  and  the  general  public  both  agree 
as     to    the    desirability    of     properly    cleaned 
streets.    The  problem  which  demands  constant 
and   intelligent   attention   is   the  cleaning  and 
sprinkling  of  the  streets  in  the  most  thorough, 
unobjectionable  and  economical  manner.    This 
is    a    problem    to 
which  many  man- 
ufacturers    have 
given  careful 
study,  some  of  the 
results     of    which 
are  here  illustrated 
and  described. 

The  Austin  - 
Western  Com- 
pany, Ltd.,  of  Chi- 
cago, has  devel- 
oped an  extensive 
line  of  street 
sweepers  and 
sprinklers,  which 
are  described  in  a 
handsomely  illus- 
trated     catalogue. 

The     Austin     line  AUSTIN    STREET 

includes  the  stand- 
ard steel  street  sweeper,  the  improved  reversi- 
ble pavement  scraper,  the  platform  spring 
gear  sprinkler,  the  cut-under  gear  sprinkler 
with  bolster  springs,  the  country  road  sprinkler 
and  others.  One  of  the  most  impressive  fea- 
tures of  the   Austin   catalogue  is  a  two-page 


partial  list  of  cities  using  the  company's  street 
sprinklers  and  street  sweepers. 

Many  cities  have  found  hand  sweeping  to  be 
essential  to  entire  cleanliness.  For  this  method 
of  street  cleaning  a  light  and  easily-operated 
can  or  bag  carrier  is  important.  The  Twentieth 
Century  can  and  bag  carrier,  here  illustrated, 
has  been  used  for  a  number  of  years  by  many 
leading  cities.  This  carrier  is  designed  to  over- 
come some  of  the  objections  of  certain  older 
type   of  carriers  by  providing  greater  porta- 


SWEEPER 


AUSTIX   SPRINKLER   DISCHARGING  A  VERY   LIGHT 
SPRAY  OF  WATER 


bility,  strength  and  better  appearance.  It  also 
has  the  added  feature  of  the  frame  extending 
outside  the  wheels,  which  protects  them  from 
injury,  due  to  collision  or  other  accident  on 
the  street.  By  pressing  down  on  the  handle 
the  small  wheels  are  elevated,  thus  enabling  the 
operator  to  lift  the  carrier 
over  obstructions,  curbs, 
etc.  Stub  axles  are  not 
used ;  the  axle  being  con- 
tinuous, drop  pattern,  ex- 
tending under  the  frame 
of  the  cart.  With  the 
frame  passing  outside  the 
wheels  and  this  form  of 
axle,  the  wheels  cannot 
turn  the  axle  out,  and  will 
therefore  always  run  true. 
Malleable  iron  castings 
are  used  exclusively,  to- 
gether with  the  best  qua- 
lity of  steel,  making  an 
exceptionally  strong  cart. 
Among  the  cities  using 
this  carrier  are  New 
York,  Cleveland.  Pitts- 
burg, Columbus,  Wash- 
ington, New  Haven, 
Kansas    City,     St.     L5uis 
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Cive  Your  Boy  a  Start 

Train  him  for  Life's  Battle.  Make  him  healthv, 
strong,  durable  and  self-reliant.  Give  him  something  to 
absorb  his  time  and  attention  at  home.  Make  him  a 
present  of  a 

Medart  Private  Playground  Outfit 

It  is  for  boys  and  girls.  It  keeps  them  off  the  streets  and 
away  from  evil  associates.  This  outfit,  ranging  in  prie 
from  $25.00  to  $100.00,  contains  the  best  that  our  experi- 
ence has  dictated.  Do  not  pass  judgment  now,  but  send 
for  our  Catalog  S,  which  fully  illustrates  and  explains  the 
MEDART  SYSTEM.    SEND  TODAY. 

FRED  MEDART  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 

3502  DE  KALB  STREET 

ST.  LOUIS,   MO. 


Capital  and 

Surplus 

$2,800,000 


COLUMBIA 

TRUST 

COMPANY 
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New  York 


SAFETY  IS  THE  FIRST  REQUISITE 
IN  TflE  ISSUE  OF 

Municipal  Bonds 

Our  protective  method  is  icnown  to 
bond  dealers  and  investors  who  appre- 
ciate its  value,  and  bonds  advertised 
to  be  so  issued  command  higher  prices. 

A  full  description  of  the  method  is 
contained  in  our  Bond  Pamphlet  which 
will  be  mailed  on  request. 

Address,  Park  Terrell,  Manager, 

Municipal  Department 


• 

^  1  ^HE    lighting 

•*■     of   all  your 

streets    with    the 

^It 

most  appropriate 
lighting  and  poles 
is  of  importance 
to  you. 

Can     our     engi- 
neers  help    you  ? 

L 

We   manufacture 
poles  for  all  types 
of  lighting. 

Ornamental 
Lighting   Pole 

CO. 

m 

22  BAHERY  PLACE 
NEW  YORK  CITY 

Standard  Sapphire 
FROST  PROOF  METERS 

are  the  only  meters  that  can  be  accurately 
repaired,  in  case  of  freezing,  without  dis- 
connecting from  the    pipe,  as  the  clamps 
are    the   only  parts    needing   replacement. 
Built  like  a  watch.     Jeweled  Bearings. 
Standard  Water  Meters  have  been  approved  for  use  in 
all  the  boroughs  in  the  City  of  New  York 
WRITE  FOR  CATALOG 

Standard  Water  Meter  Company 

245  Robinson  St.  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
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and  many  others.  It  is  made  by  the  Wirt 
&  Knox  Manufacturing  Company,  of  Phila- 
delpliia. 

A  hand  sweeper  designed  to  remove  the  fine 
sweepings  as  well  as  the  coarser  particles  is 
manufactured  by  the  Barron  &  Cole  Company, 
of  New  York.  This  device,  known  as  the 
Peerless  Pick-Up  hand  sweeper,  is  in  use  in 
Washington,  Charleston,  Savannah,  Hagers- 
town,  Hartford  and  numerous  other  cities 
throughout  the   United   States. 

The  ordinary  method  of  hand  patrol  work 
does  not  overcome  the  dust  nuisance,  whereas 
by  the  use  of  the  pick-up  hand  sweeper, 
equipped  with  a  broom  revolving  with  the 
necessary  pick-up  motion,  the  fine  dust  as  well 
as  the  coarser  sweepings  is  removed.  The 
Peerless  machine  sweeps  a  space  30  inches 
wide  as  fast  as  a  man  walks.  It  is  said  that 
a  man  equipped  with  one  of  these  machines  is 
enabled  to  cover  the  street  that  he  has  to  patrol 
two  or  three  times  a  day,  where  ordinarily 
with  the  push  broom  or  scraper  he  covers  it  but 
once. 

Many  cities  in  New  York  and  the  New 
England  States  have  found  the  car  sprinkler 
an  effective  and  economical  method  of  street 
sprinkling.  The  American  Car  Sprinkler  Com- 
pany, of  Worcester,  Mass.,  makes  a  specialty 
of  this  work.  It  is  the  custom  of  the  company 
to  secure  contracts  from  the  municipalities  di- 
rect, and  do  the  entire  work  of  street  sprink- 
ling itself.  A  contract  is  made  with  the 
street  railway  companies  for  use  of  track  and 
power  for  a  certain  rate  per  mile,  the  cars 
being  operated  by  the  sprinkler  company's  own 
men.  As  a  general  thing  the  water  is  furnished 
by  the  city  free.  One  car  will  take  care  of 
from  7  to  10  miles  of  street,  sprinkling  same  as 
many   times   daily   as   is   necessary   to   lay   the 
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PEKRLESS   PICK-UP   HAND   SWEEPER 


TWENTIETH     CENTURY     CAN     AND 
BAG    CARRIER 

dust,  which,  of  course,  varies  according  to  the 
nature  of  streets.  These  cars  hold  about  3,000 
gallons  of  water,  which  is  distributed  on  the 
streets  by  gravity  by  means  of  long  arms,  which 
swing  in  and  out  in  the  direction  of  travel. 
The  tracks  are  sprinkled  by  means  of  a  track 
sprinkler.  The  cars  are 
never  sold,  but  are  in 
some  cases  leased.  The 
American  Car  Sprinkler 
Company  also  furnishes 
an  insurance  policy  fully 
indemnifying  the  city, 
the  railway  and  itself 
from  loss  by  accidents. 

A  machine  which 
sprinkles  water  like  an 
ordinary  cart  and  imme- 
diately scrubs  the  pave- 
ment with  a  rubber 
squeegee,  is  manufac- 
tured by  the  Kindling 
Machinery  Company  of 
Milwaukee,  Wis.  By  the 
use  of  this  device  it  is 
claimed  that  three  opera- 
tions are  combined — the 
machine  replacing  the 
sprinkling  wagon,  the 
street  sweeper  and  the 
liand  scraper.  It  is  said 
that  one  machine  of  this 
type  will  clean  40,000  to 
75,000  square  yards  of 
pavement    per    day,    ac- 
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Acknowledged    THE   BEST 

Cold  well's 
"Improved"  Horse  Lawn  Mower 

In  material,  workmanship  and  finish  it  is  unsurpassed.  Used  as  a  standard  of  quality  by  the 
U.S.  Government,  and  called  for  by  most  of  the  leading  parks  and  golf  clubs  throughout 
the  United  States.  They  are  also  used  exclusively  on  the  Parks  of  Greater  New  York  and 
have  been  for  over  twelve  years.  These  mowers  are  made  regularly  with  four  blades  in  the 
revolving  cutter,  but  when  exceptionally  fine  cutting  is  required,  such  as  on  golf  links  and  on 
other  fine  lawns,  we  can  furnish  them  with  six  blades.  We  positively  guarantee  these  mowers 
to  give  satisfaction. 


CKX>000<K>0000 
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Coldwell  Leadership  in  the  manufacture  of  lawn  mowers  is  not  a  matter 
of  chance.  It  represents  the  results  of  years  of  experience  and  concentrated 
attention  on  the  production  of  mowers  that  will  stand  up  under  the  hardest 
usage  and  help  to  produce  lawns  which  will  compel  the  admiration  and 
comment  of  all  who  see  them. 


COLDWELL  LAWN  MOWER  COMPANY 

PHILADELPHIA  NEW  BURGH,  N.Y.  CHICAGO 


We  are  also  manufacturers  of  the  Coldwell  Motor  Lawn  Mower,  which  will  do 
the  work  of  any  three  horse  mowers  at  little  more  than  the  cost  of  operating  one. 
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cording  to  the  condition  of 
the  street,  and  with  a  con- 
sumption of  water  which  is 
extremely  small  for  the  re- 
sults obtained.  The  Kind- 
ling squeegee  is  a  German 
invention,  which  has  for 
some  years  been  in  success- 
ful operation  not  only  in 
Germany  but  in  other  Eu- 
ropean cities.  The  Ameri- 
can manufacturers  have 
published  an  attractive  cata- 
logue, and  are  also  able  to 
furnish  some  interesting  fig- 
ures as  to  cost  of  operation 
from  the  last  annual  report 
of  the  Street  Cleaning  Di- 
vision of  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

A  suction  device  for  clean- 
ing streets  is  being  placed  on  the  market  by  Mc- 
Means  &  Tripp,  of  Indianapolis.  It  is  known  as 
the  Furnas  pneumatic  street  cleaning  machine, 


SPRIXKI.IXi,     CAK,    WORCF.STKR,    MASS. 


FURX.NS    PNEUM.\TIC    STREET    CLEANING    MACHINE 


and  is  of  the  automobile  type,  propelled  by  a  gas 
engine.  In  the  accompanying  illustration  the 
sweeping  hood  is  shown  resting  on  the  street. 
This  hood  is  preceded  by 
a  set  of  coarse  brushes 
or  scratchers,  which 
loosen  any  dirt  which  may 
be  stuck  to  the  street  sur- 
face. The  dirt  is  taken  up 
and  deposited  in  the  dirt 
box,  the  bottom  of  which 
consists  of  two  doors  which 
can  be  dropped  for  deposit- 
ting  the  load.  The  small 
boiler  shown  furnishes  a 
supply  of  steam  which 
dampens  the  dirt,  aiding  in 
its  separation  from  the  air, 
and  also  forms  it  into  a 
dustless  mat  or  cake  in  the 
box,  so  that  no  dust  is  made 
when  dumping  or  loading 
into  wagons.  The  machine 
is  operated  by  two  men,  and 
is  said  to  clean  streets  in 
an  exceptionally  thorough, 
rapid  and  sanitary  manner. 


THE    KINDLING    SQUEEGEE 
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Quality 


Lawn  Mowers 


will  cut  nails,  wire,  etc.,  without  injury  to  the 
hardened  and  tempered  Crucible  Steel  Blades. 
Nobody  wants  to  cut  nails  with  a  lawn  mower  but 
everybody  who  cuts  much  grass  discovers  a  lot  of 
things  on  the  lawn  that  don't  grow  there. 

The  quality  that  insures  the  Pennsylvania 
against  the  unexpected  things  is  the  secret  of  its 
long  life  and  self-sharpening  features. 

We  have  just  issued  a  circular  of  testimonials 
that  reads  like  a  meeting  of  the  Ananias  Club  to  a 
man  not  familiar  with  Pennsylvania  Quality.  Send 
for  a  copy  and  prove  it  by  writing  to  the  authors. 

Address  Sales  Manager 


J" 


P.O.  Box 

1895 


PHIlvADEL/PHIA.  PENNSYLVANIA 
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Fifty  Thousand  Gallons  More 

The  Dustoline  For  Roads  Company,  of  Sum- 
mit, N.  J.,  has  received  a  letter,  under  date  of 
April  22,  from  the  municipality  of  East  Orange, 
N.  J.,  increasing  that  city's  order  for  Dustoline 
from  25,000  to  75,000  gallons.  It  is  worth  men- 
tioning in  this  connection  that  Dustoline  is  ap- 
plied in  East  Orange  in  a  particularly  scientific 
manner,  under  the  efficient  "'Lamson  system." 
East  Orange  has  a  large  storage  tank,  owned 
by  the  Dustoline  For  Roads  Company,  thu.<. 
making  possible  the  application  of  the  dust 
layer  at  the  proper  times,  in  proper  quantities 
and  with  the  minimum  of  labor  and  expense. 
4.     4. 

About  Sewer  Pipe 

The  International  Clay  Products  Bureau  of 
Kansas  City,  Mo.,  has  collected  in  two  pam- 
phlets some  recently  compiled  data  on  the 
value  of  vitrified  salt-glazed  clay  pipe,  for  dis- 
tribution among  civil  and  sanitary  engineers. 
One  of  these  pamphlets,  giving  the  "Report  of 
Kansas  City's  Improvements  Committee  on 
an  Ordinance  Providing  for  the  Use  of  Con- 
crete Sewer  Pipe,"  contains  the  following 
conclusion  of  the  committee  : 

"That  the  best  material  to  be  used  in  the  sewers 
of  Kansas  City  is  vitrified  salt-glazed  pipe.  That  it 
is  the  most  sanitary,  durable  and  impervious;  pos- 
sesses the  greatest  strength  and  permanency,  and  pre- 
sents the  greatest  resistance  to  deterioration  and  de- 
struction of  all  the  commercial  products  for  sewer 
construction  now  upon  the  market." 

"The  Criminal  Record  of  H-S,"'  the  second 
of  these  pamphlets,  gives  the  testimony  of 
A.  C.  Pancoast  and  George  W.  Fuller,  consult- 
ing sanitary  engineers,  and  J.  H.  Dobbings, 
engineer,  as  to  the  destructive  effect  of  sewer 
gas  upon  cement  construction. 

Fire  Hose  Specifications 

Ihe  purchase  of  fire  hose  under  specifications 
which  require  an  inspection  in  the  factory  has 
aroused  no  little  protest  from  manufacturers. 
A  clear  statement  of  the  case  from  the  manu- 
facturers' point  of  view  has  recently  been 
made  in  a  letter  addressed  to  the  Mayor  and 
City  Council  of  Chicago  by  the  Bi-Lateral  Fire 
Hose  Company  of  that  city,  from  which  the 
following  extracts  are  quoted : 

"We  desire  to  protest  against  the  methods  under 
which  you  are  advertising  for  the  purchase  of  fire 
hose,  for  the  following  reasons: 

Because  in  the  specifications  there  are  obnoxious 
features  which  will  prevent  the  leading  manufacturers 
of  fire  hose  from  competing  for  your  business;  that 
the  said  obnoxious  features  do  not  make  the  hose 
better,  but  narrow  the  city's  selection  to  the  product 
of  two,  possibly  three,  manufacturers,  to  the  injury 
of  your  fire  department  and  taxpayers.  You  recog- 
nize the  fact  that  the  placing  of  the  same  materials 
in  different  factories'  hands  to  manufacture  an  article 
under  certain  specifications,  the  one  who  knows  how 
will  manufacture  it  superior  to  the  ones  who  have 
never  made  a  success  or  a  record  for  manufacturing 
good  goods. 

"Witness.  Recently  a  city  received  bids  with 
samples  from  two  concerns  making  a  certain  specifica- 
tion hose  with  label;  the  difference  in  the  two  samples 
was  so  manifest  that  the  city  refused  to  consider  pro- 
posals under  the  specifications,  stating  that  if  two 
companies  with  the  same  specifications  could  not  make 
the  hose  alike    they  did  not  want  to  risk  buying  it. 

"Because  the  city  is  more  apt  to  get  poor  hose 
under  the  method  of  factory  inspection  by  an  inspec- 
tor than  it  would  be  were  it  to  buy  from  manufactur- 


ers who  have  a  reputation  for  manufacturing  a  first- 
class  article,  because  of  the  fact,  that,  although  the 
factory  inspector  may  be  honest,  and  his  intentions 
right,  he  may  be  inefficient,  careless  or  may  be  de- 
ceived, and  the  city  had  or  has  no  method  of  checking 
up  the  inspector. 

"We  pray  your  Honorable  Mayor  and  Council  that 
you  advertise  for  fire  hose,  making  the  competition 
broad,  so  that  all  manufacturers  can  compete  for  your 
business,  and  that  the  city  select  the  hose  in  this  open 
market,  without  regard  to  the  low  bidder,  as  this  is  an 
article  that  should  not  be  purchased  from  the  lowest 
bidder,  but  from  the  best  bidder.  This  would  insure 
the  city  good  hose  and  eliminate  the  desire  of  a  manu- 
facturer to  skimp  his  product  in  order  to  meet  the  low 
bidder  in  price." 

4*      4*      •i" 

A  Dump  "Car"  for  Narrow  Roads 

The  new  hand-steering  reversible  spreading 
dump  "car,"  made  by  the  Port  Huron  (Mich.) 
Engine  &  Thresher  Company,  is  said  to  be 
especially  desirable  for  work  on  narrow  and 
crooked  roads,  as  it  can  l)e  pushed,  pulled  and 


RE\-F.RS1I!LE  SPREADING  DUMP  CAN 

steered  to  any  location.  Its  construction  is  all 
steel  and  iron.  There  is  a  bumper  or  tongue 
on  each  end,  which  can  be  made  rigid  or  flex- 
ible by  the  insertion  or  removal  of  a  lock  pin. 
The  special  claim  made  for  this  car  is  that  of 
economy  and  dispatch. 

*     * 

Rusr-Proof  Wire  Fencing 

City  officials  and  others  who  have  to  look 
after  the  purchasing  of  tree  guards  and  wire 
fencing  may  be  interested  in  the  little  booklet 
isued  by  the  Wright  Wire  Company,  of  Wor- 
cester, Mass.,  illustrating  their  manufactures. 
These  include  not  only  attractive,  strong  fenc- 
ing with  durable  end  braces  and  single  and 
double  brace  rails,  but  trellises,  brackets, 
flower  baskets,  guards  for  trees  and  flower 
beds,  arches  and  garbage  can  protectors.  Their 
farm,  railroad  and  game  preserve  fencing  can 
be  built  a  wire  at  a  time  on  the  post,  to  any 
height  and  mesh  desired. 

It  Mows  and  Rolls  in  One  Operation 

A  handsome  catalogue,  illustrating  and  de- 
scribing the  Austin  motor  lawn  roller  and 
mower,  is  being  distributed  by  the  Austin- 
Western  Company,  of  Chicago.  By  the  use  of 
this  machine  it  is  said  that  the  work  of  getting 
a  lawn  in  good  condition  is  reduced  from  a 
period  extending  over  several  seasons  to  but 
one  season.  Another  special  advantage  is  that 
the  mower  may  be  used  after  a  rain,  when  the 
grass  needs  cutting  most,  and  when  horses'  feet 
do  most  damage. 
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Lamp  Posts  and  Fountains 

The  large  and  fully  illustrated  catalogue  of 
cast-iron  lamp  posts  and  lawn  and  drinking 
fountains  manufactured  by  James  B.  Clow  & 
Sons  of  Chicago,  shows  a  wide  range  of  de- 
sign and  of  adaptation  to  service.  The  light- 
ing standards  represented  include  several  prize 
designs,  some  of  them  in  their  actual  locations. 
The  section  devoted  to  fountains  is  especially 
complete,  including  a  number  of  those  with 
sanitary  bubbling  cups. 


The  Destruction  of  Waste  by  Fire 

A  new  type  of  furnace  for  destroying  all 
forms  of  waste  from  city  institutions,  private 
business  establishments  and  dwellings,  has  been 
brought  forward  by  the  Atkinson-Morse  De- 
structor Company,  90  West  street,  New  York. 
This  corporation  is  formed  for  operating  the 
patents  of  W.  F.  Morse,  and  already  has 
several  novel  and  unique  furnaces  in  use.  A 
booklet  entitled  "The  Destruction  of  Waste  by 
Fire"  may  be  had  on  application. 


Gas  for  Light  and  Fuel  in  Small  Towns 


Many  a  village  in  which  there  are  evidences 
of  civic  spirit  is  still  lighting  its  streets  and 
stores  and  homes  with  kerosene  oil.  This  is 
so,  not  because  most  of  the  citizens  of  such  vil- 
lages prefer  oil  lamps  to  gas  or  electric  lights, 
but  because  of  a  general  belief  that  the  cost 
of  these  more  modern  methods  of  illumination 
is  prohibitive. 

In  the  March  number  of  The  American 
City  an  electric  lighting  plant  in  successful 
operation  in  a  village  of  265  inhabitants  was 
described.  The  following  is  a  brief  account 
of  an  "alternating  cold  process"  system  which 
appears  to  be  well  adapted  for  the  furnishing 
of  gas  for  both  light  and  fuel  in  communities 
of  from  400  to  3,000  inhabitants. 

The  gas  used  in  this  system  is  produced  by 
a  machine  which  unites  gasoline  and  air  under 
pressure.  The  manufacture  of  gas  from  gaso- 
line is  in  itself  nothing  new  or  untried.  In 
most  cities  and  villages  gasoline  lamps  are  be- 
ing used  in  some  form,  and  the  principle  is 
alike  in  all  cases,  namely,  a  combination  of 
gasoline  and  air  which  makes  an  inflammable 
vapor.  With  the  "Practical"  Alternating  Cold 
Process  System,  however,  it  is  said  that  a 
better  light  is  furnished  than  the  ordinary 
gravity  pressure,  often  seen  in  individual  stores 
and  houses,  for  the  reason  that  the  mixture  of 
gasoline  and  air  is  made  more  scientifically, 
and  because  of  the  steady  pressure  which  the 
system  furnishes. 

Streets,  stores  and  dwellings  are  piped  for 
the  "Practical"  system  as  with  any  gas.  The 
mains  are  laid  about  2  feet  under  the  ground, 
there  being  no  necessity  to  lay  the  pipes  below 
frost  line,  as  the  gas  does  not  freeze.  It  is 
generally  known  that  iron  pipe  subjected  to 
changes  of  temperature  will  form  a  condensa- 
tion, and  for  this  reason  all  mains  should  be 
laid  so  as  to  afford  drainage  at  certain  places 
in  order  to  pump  out  the  moisture. 

An  ordinary  1,200-light  plant,  which  is  suf- 
ficiently large  for  a  village  of  1,000  people,  re- 
quires a  building,  usually  built  of  brick,  18  x  24 
feet,  with  11  feet  in  the  clear.  The  vaporizing 
or  mixing  the  gasoline  and  the  air  is  all  done 
in  this  building,  and  the  gas  passes  into  the 
mains  and  connections,  ready  for  use  day  or 
night.  In  the  rear  and  just  outside  this  build- 
ing is  an  iron  tank,  5  feet  in  diameter  and  18 
feet  long,  guaranteed  to  hold  100  pounds  pres- 
sure, which  is  used  for  the  storage  of  air  only. 
Two  gasoline  engines  of  4-horsepower  are 
used.    About  6  o'clock  in  the  evening  the  gaso- 


line engine  is  started,  and  is  run  for  about 
three  hours  during  the  time  when  there  is  the 
greatest  consumption  of  gas.  This  engine 
pumps  indirectly  into  the  mains,  by  first  pass- 
ing into  the  aerometer  and  through  the  gen- 
erator, and  at  the  same  time  fills  the  tank  with 
compressed  air  sufficient  to  last  until  the  next 
evening.  The  gasoline  reservoir  is  buried  out- 
side, and  has  a  capacity  of  350  gallons.  The 
gasoline  is  pumped  from  the  reservoir  into  an 
elevated  gravity  feed  tank,  inside  the  building, 
of  70  gallons  capacity.  Both  the  gasoline  and 
compressed  air  pass  through  governors  to  the 
vaporizer,  and  thus  the  mixing  is  scientifically 
done  at  all  times  and  a  steady,  even  pressure 
is   automatically  maintained. 

A  special  advantage  claimed  for  the  "Prac- 
tical" system  is  an  almost  entire  absence  of 
moisture  in  the  vapor  as  it  leaves  the  vaporizer. 
It  is  said  that  vaporizers  of  this  type  are  now 
in  constant  use  in  which  thousands  of  gallons 
of  raw  material  have  been  vaporized,  and  out 
of  which  not  one  gallon  of  residue  has  been 
taken. 

The  gas  is  sold  to  the  consumers  by  the 
1,000  feet,  and  is  measured  by  a  meter,  as  with 
city  gas.  All  burners  used  for  lighting  pur- 
poses are  fitted  with  mantles. 

Important  points  which  should  be  investi- 
gated carefully  before  selecting  a  plant  for  a 
town  or  village  are  steadiness,  brilliancy,  ex- 
pense and  convenience.  If  a  method  of  illumi- 
nation can  be  secured  which  will  meet  local 
requirements  in  these  four  particulars,  the  ad- 
vantage of  such  a  system  is  apparent.  Busi- 
ness men  will  profit  by  better  lighted  streets 
and  stores,  and  housewives  by  less  troublesome 
lights  and  cleaner  fuel. 

It  is  stated  by  the  manufacturers  of  the 
above  described  system,  the  Practical  Gas  En- 
gine &  Machine  Works,  of  North  Chicago,  111., 
that  they  have  installed  160  plants,  some  of 
which  have  been  in  operation  since  1900. 
Among  the  towns  where  such  plants  are  in 
operation  are  Hebron,  111. ;  Horicon  and  Am- 
boy.  Wis. ;  Laurence,  Mich. ;  Pemberton  and 
Bridgeton,  N.  J. ;  Richmond  and  Princeton, 
Ind. ;  Emerson,  Scribner  and  Ravenna,  Neb. ; 
Anoka,  Minn. ;  Newell,  Elkador  and  North 
English,  Ta.  Some  are  municipally  owned,  and 
others  are  private  plants,  paying  in  some  cases 
dividends  of  from  7  to  10  per  cent.  Practical 
cold  process  plants  are  made  in  three  sizes — 
600,  1,200  and  1,800  lights,  each  light  of  70- 
candlepower. 
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Editorial  Comment 


'The  Old  Order  Changeth" 

A  little  word  of  vast  significance  has 
drawn  to  itself  the  sober  thought  of 
thousands  of  x\merican  women.  Three 
longer  adjectives  were  wont  to  describe 
the  purposes  of  the  women's  clubs  of  a 
decade  ago — Literary,  Social,  Philan- 
thropic. But  to-day  one  word  of  five 
letters,  ci\'ic,  has  come  to  vitalize — and 
in  some  cases  actually  to  replace — 
these  other  activities  for  which  thinking 
women  unite. 

How  needless  was  the  widespread  fear 
that  woman's  attempt  to  spell  the  task 
would  work  havoc  to  the  social  structure  ! 
Might  she  not,  forsooth,  start  from 
what  certain  hoary  maxims  of  politics 
and  business  would  call  the  wrong  end  ? 
She  might,  indeed,  and  often  she  did ; 
but  for  the  very  reason  that  her  point  of 
view  and  angle  of  attack  are  often  the 
reverse  of  man's,  she  has  taught  us  the 
important  lesson  that  the  word  civic 
may  be  spelled  with  accuracy  from 
whichever  end  approached. 

Truly,  the  old  order  changeth.  What 
does  it  mean,  this  new  order — where 
women,  as  well  as  men,  are  working  for 
those  fundamental  things  which  concern 
the  health,  happiness  and  welfare  of  en- 
tire communities?  After  her  acceptance 
for  centuries  of  the  axiom  that  "wom- 
an's place  is  in  the  home."  is  it  right  that 
she  should  be  concerning  herself  with  the 


affairs  of  the  municipality  outside  of  her 
home?  And  if  right  in  theory,  how  can 
the  tremendous  possibilities  for  com- 
munity service  in  the  modern  Woman 
Movement  be  most  efifectively  applied  to 
municipal  and  civic  problems? 

This  issue  of  The  American  City  is 
an  attempt  to  answer  these  questions  in 
the  light  of  what  is  actually  going  on  in 
this  second  decade  of  the  twentieth  cen- 
tury. To  publish  such  an  issue  ten  years 
ago  would  have  been  impossible ;  so  rap- 
idly has  the  movement  assumed  its  pres- 
ent breadth  and  scope  that  such  a  com- 
pilation of  reports  and  articles  could 
scarcely  have  been  made  ten  months  ago. 

Every  woman  realizes  that  she  cannot 
make  an  ideal  home  without  the  right 
kind  of  a  house.  In  the  building  of  her 
house  there  may  have  been  used  all  of 
the  materials  necessary  for  a  suitable 
structure ;  but  these  physical  things  may 
have  been  so  badly  combined  by  archi- 
tect and  builder,  or  the  use  of  them  so 
restricted  by  overcrowding,  that  the 
maximum  of  health  and  comfort — and 
even  of  happiness  and  the  spiritual  life 
of  the  home — is  by  no  means  attainable. 

This  much  the  American  woman  has 
known  for  generations ;  but  a  greater 
vision  is  no-w  rising  before  her.  Whether 
inspired  primarily  by  love  of  her  own 
household  or  by  a  desire  to  serve  her  less 
fortunate    neighbors,    she   has   come    to 
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realize  that  no  home  liveth  unto  itself 
alone.  She  has  come  to  see  that  the  phy- 
sical things  of  the  city  afifect  every  home 
in  it,  and  that  to  her,  as  the  home-maker, 
the  improving  of  these  municipal  condi- 
tions is  of  vital  concern. 

With  this  broadening  vision  has  come 
an  interest  in  city  planning,  in  parks  and 
playgrounds,  in  streets  well  built  and 
properly  cleaned ;  in  pure  water  and  air ; 
in  adequate  fire  protection ;  in  well 
lighted  thoroughfares;  in  the  disposal  of 
sewage  and  garbage,  and  in  the  forms  of 
municipal  government  by  which  these 
and  other  physical  parts  of  the  modern 
city  are  planned  and  administered. 

Are  not  men,  then,  equal  to  handling 
these  problems?  Is  it  not  their  work 
rather  than  women's?  There  is  no  logi- 
cal reason  why  it  should  be  their  work 
rather  than  women's ;  there  is  every  rea- 
son why  it  should  be  the  work  of  both. 

Most  municipal  officials  to-day  are 
finding  in  the  commercial  organizations 
of  men,  in  the  civic  leagues  comprising 
men  and  women,  and  in  the  strictly 
women's  clubs,  efficient  aids  in  the  con- 
stantly expanding  functions  of  the  muni- 
cipality. There  are  many  of  these  aids 
which  men,  through  their  technical  train- 
ing or  business  experience,  are  peculiarly 
fitted  to  contribute;  but  there  are  many 
others  in  which  the  women  have  demon- 
strated both  their  inclination  and  ability 
to  render  distinctive  service,  and  in  all  of 
them  women  may  exert  a  tremendous  in- 
fluence for  good. 

The  element  of  leisure  is  too  often 
overlooked  in  discussing  the  part  which 
women  should  play  in  civic  betterment. 
For  the  business  man  the  task  of  gaining 
physical  support  for  his  family  is  an  ab- 
sorbing and  often  an  exhausting  one. 
Nevertheless,  in  the  aggregate  he  does 
do  an  immense  amount  of  civic  work, 
often  at  the  end  of  a  hard  da^^  when  he 
needs  the  relaxation  of  a  few  care-free 
hours.  But  there  is  too  much  to  be  cov- 
ered in  the  brief  time  at  his  disposal, 
and  much  must  be  left  undone  if  women 
do  not  lend  a  hand. 

Among  the  membership  of  the  wom- 
en's clubs  in  our  American  cities  are 
thousands  of  women  whose  home  work 
does  not  need  all  of  their  time.  It  is  not 
the  women  w'hose  hands  are  already  full 
of  necessary  household  cares  who  should 


be  called  upon  to  help  carry  the  civic 
burden.  The  woman  who  is  bearing  and 
training  children  has  her  work,  but  there 
are  many  who  have  never  had  this  task 
to  perform,  or  who,  having  had  it,  have 
it  no  longer.  Many  such  women  have 
time  and  ability  for  the  research  and  ex- 
perimental work  which  should  usually 
precede  any  radical  enlargement  of 
municipal  activities.  Then,  having  de- 
monstrated the  wisdom  of  their  pioneer 
work,  they  may  properly  turn  over  to  the 
city  the  administration  of  the  enter- 
prise— if  it  be  a  proper  municipal  func- 
tion— and  direct  their  own  energies  to 
the  study  of  other  community  needs.  If 
to  women  with  the  leisure  and  inclination 
for  civic  activities,  the  articles  and  re- 
ports on  the  following  pages  shall  fur- 
nish some  practical  suggestions  as  to 
things  to  be  done  and  how  to  do  them, 
the  devoting  of  an  entire  issue  of  The 
American  City  to  women's  work  will 
not  have  been  in  vain. 
•*•    •*• 

To  Our  Men  T^eaders  : 

If  we  owe  any  apology  to  the  men, 
who  comprise  more  than  96  per  cent  of 
The  American  City's  subscribers,  for 
devoting  one  entire  issue  to  the  civic 
work  of  women,  we  hereby  offer  such 
apology.  But  before  accepting  it,  we  ask 
each  of  our  masculine  readers  to  ex- 
amine this  issue  with  some  care.  After 
so  doing  we  are  convinced  that  some  mo- 
tive other  than  chivalry  to  the  ladies  or 
courtesy  to  the  editor  will  make  them 
feel  that  an  apology  for  the  contents  of 
this  issue  would  be  superfluous. 

We  say  this  with  confidence,  because 
the  compiling  of  these  reports  and  ar- 
ticles has  opened  our  own  eyes,  as  noth- 
ing else  could,  to  the  nation-wide  activity 
of  women  in  municipal  and  civic  better- 
ment work.  To  be  sure,  many  women's 
clubs,  under  the  guise  of  civic  work,  are 
still  doing  trivial  things.  Many  others 
confuse  philanthropy  with  civics,  and 
while  endeavoring  to  relieve  in  some 
measure  the  poverty  and  suffering  aris- 
ing from  imperfect  economic  or  political 
conditions,  give  little  thought  to  the  re- 
moval of  their  causes ;  but,  are  we  men 
entirely  free  from  a  similar  failure  to 
think  deeply  and  act  wisely?  Women 
nre  not  less  than  human  beings — nor  are 
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they  more;  and  as  cities  exist  for  both 
men  and  women,  so  both  may,  and 
should,  cooperate  in  improving  the  con- 
ditions of  community  hfe.  The  term  city 
impHes  of  necessity  concentration  of 
population,  but  we  are  coming  to  learn 
that  it  does  not  of  necessity  imply  ugli- 
ness, squalor  or  disease.  In  making  the 
ideal  city  a  practical  reality  the  aid  of 
women  is  not  merely  to  be  tolerated ;  it 
is  to  be  actively  encouraged  as  an  indis- 
pensable factor. 

This  issue  of  The  American  City 
furnishes  proof  conclusive  of  many 
things  actually  done  for  civic  advance  in 
which  the  intelligent  cooperation  of 
women  has  been  invaluable  to  city  and 
town  officials  and  commercial  organiza- 
tions. How  many  millions  of  dollars  are 
now  spent  annually  in  the  United  States 
on  municipal  improvements  for  which 
the  women  have  helped  to  create  senti- 
ment and  secure  votes  would  be  impos- 
sible to  determine,  but  the  Aggregate  is 
tremendous. 


As  bearing  on  this  phase  of  the  sub- 
ject, special  mention  should  be  made  of 
the  fact  that  it  has  been  found  possible 
in  this  issue  to  devote  even  the  five  regu- 
lar "technical  departments"  to  the  work 
of  women.  To  our  men  readers  we 
especially  commend  the  articles  in  these 
departments  on  Water  Supply,  Roads 
and  Pavements,  Fire  Protection,  Street 
Lighting  and  Public  Buildings,  as  well 
as  the  articles  which  tell  what  women 
have  done,  or  can  do,  for  town  planning, 
housing  reform,  waste  disposal,  the  con- 
struction and  maintenance  of  parks  and 
playgrounds,  and  other  activities  involv- 
ing the  immediate  or  future  expenditure 
of  public  funds. 

It  can  hardly  be  questioned  that  Am- 
erican municipalities  will  spend  more 
money  during  the  next  few  years  than  in 
any  other  like  period  of  the  nation's  his- 
tory. Let  us  all — men  and  women — 
work  together  to  increase  the  wisdom  of 
the  spending  in  even  greater  proportion 
than  we  increase  the  amount. 


A  City  Plan  a  Fundamental  Requirement 

In  one  of  her  last  reports,  the  late  Mrs.  Edwin  F.  Moulton,  then  Chairman 
of  the  Civic  Department  of  the  General  Federation  of  Women's  Clubs,  emphasized 
the  importance  of  solving  civic  problems  even  in  the  smaller  municipalities,  and 
the  fundamental  necessity  of  a  city  plan.     She  said : 

'"Too  frequently  the  idea  prevails  that  because  a  town  or  village  is  perma- 
nently small,  it  has  no  civic  possibilities,  thus  often  overlooking  natural  features 
the  preservation  and  improvement  of  which  would  transform  the  commonplace 
town  or  village  to  one  of  great  beauty.  Individual  effort  will  often  lead  to  con- 
certed action  that  brings  surprising  results. 

"To  designate  any  one  phase  as  the  fundamental  requirement  in  a  movement 
so  pregnant  with  vital  issues  as  the  civic  movement  is  most  difficult,  but  authori- 
ties on  civics  agree  that  a  city  plan  is  a  fundamental  requirement  for  compre- 
hensive civic  improvement.  Could  this  department  secure  universal  interest  in 
city  planning  an  impetus  would  be  given  to  civic  betterment  that  ultimately  would 
lay  the  corner  stone  for  future  municipal  and  civic  art. 

"The  practical  applications  of  civic  art  are  various,  including  proper  loca- 
tion of  public  buildings,  correct  placing  of  fountains  and  statuary,  artistic  signs, 
lamp-posts,  refuse  receptacles,  limitations  of  building  lines.  It  is  the  study  of 
civic  art  that  helps  us  secure  the  artistic  effect  in  everything  that  pertains  to  the 
embellishment  of  the  city  or  village. 

"We  all  desire  to  dwell  in  clean,  attractive  and  artistic  cities  and  villages,  and 
this  is  possible  by  uniting  our  forces,  that  we  may  continue  to  make  *a  long  pull, 
a  strong  pull,  and  a  pull  all  together'  for  all  those  things  that  make  for  civic 
righteousness." 


A  Few  Prominent  Workers  in  the  General  Federation  of  Women's  Clubs 


MRS.    FRANCES    S.    POTTER, 

Chairman    Committee   on    Literature 

and    Library    Extension 


MRS.     GEORGE    ZIMMERMAN 
Chairman  Committee  on  Civics 


MRS.    PHILIP    N.    MOORE, 
President 


MRS.    PERCY  V.    PENNYB ACKER, 

Chairman    Field   Committee   on 

Endowment 


MRS.    S.    S.    CROCKETT, 
(liairman  Committee  on   Public  Hea 


MRS.    PHILIP     CARPENTER, 

Outlook  Committee 


MRS.   L.   L.    BLANKENBURG 
Second  Vice-President 


The  More  Civic   Work,    the    Less   Need 
of   Philanthropy 


How  Women's  Clubs  Are    Turning   from    Mere    Charity   to    Con- 
structive Work  for  Improving  Municipal  and  Social  Con- 
ditions— Progress    in    Civil    Service     Reform 

By  Mrs.   Imogen    B.   Oakley 

Chairman  Civil  Service  Reform  Committee,  General  Federation  of  Women's  Clubs 


A  FRENCH  social  observer  travel- 
ing in  this  country  said  he  was 
amazed  at  tlie  number  of  volun- 
tary associations  for  the  promotion  of 
good  government,  and  even  more  amazed 
that  the  majority  of  these  associations 
are  made  up  of  women.  In  France,  he 
said,  women  band  themselves  together 
for  various  purposes,  but  when  their 
aims  are  not  social  or  literary,  they  are 
philanthropic.  Even  in  this  country, 
notwithstanding  our  many 
civic  clubs,  it  is  safe  to  say 
that  many  more  women  are 
interested  in  philanthropy 
than  in  civics.  Civic  work  is 
new,  philanthropy  is  as  old 
as  the  race ;  so  when  wom- 
en have  time  for  work  out- 
side their  homes,  heredity 
and  haliit  draw  them  into 
philanthropy.  A  hundred 
women  will  work  for  hos- 
pitals to  one  who  will  work 
for  clean  streets  and  smoke 
prevention ;  yet  if  it  were 
not  for  the  dust  and  dirt  of 
our  streets  that  carry  infec- 
tion into  our  homes  with 
every  wind  that  blows, 
there  would  be  less  need  for  hospitals ; 
and  if  there  were  proper  sewage  and  gar- 
bage disposal,  less  smoke  and  more  air 
in  our  tenements,  there  would  be  less 
need  of  prisons  and  reformatories. 

Bad  physical  environment  means  bad 
moral  environment.  The  more  civic 
work,  the  less  need  of  philanthropy. 
Civics  is  the  ounce  of  prevention  which 
is  worth  much  more  than  the  pound  of 
cure  of  philanthropy.  By  civics,  we 
mean  all  work  that  benefits  the  city  as 
a  whole,  and  that  helps  every  person  in 
the  city,  high   and   low,   rich   and   poor. 


MRS.    IMOGEN    R.   OAKLKY 


fortunate  and  unfortunate.  It  includes, 
among  many  other  things,  better  and 
cleaner  streets,  smoke  prevention,  im- 
proved water  supply,  disposal  of  sewage 
and  garbage,  fire  protection,  city  plan- 
ning, and  all  possible  branches  of  pub- 
lic education.  If  the  French  observer  I 
have  quoted  knew  of  no  civic  clubs  of 
women  in  France,  it  is  because  the  city 
authorities  take  charge  of  all  these  mat- 
ter.s — as  they  should.  In  this  country, 
owing  to  partisan  politics, 
the  authorities  are  prone  to 
spend  so  much  time  wrang- 
ling over  the  spoils  of  office 
that  they  have  little  left  for 
civic  improvement. 

The  initiative  has  to  come 
from  the  citizens  ;  and  since 
men  are  more  or  less 
closely  absorbed  in  busi- 
ness, it  has  come  to  pass 
that  the  initiative  in  civic 
matters  has  devolved  large- 
ly upon  women.  It  is  more 
than  a  coincidence  that  the 
civic  awakening  that  is 
stirring  our  cities  from 
ocean  to  ocean  has  come 
with  the  civic  activity  of 
women's  clubs.  I  have  yet  to  hear  of  a 
town  that  is  experiencing  a  civic  awaken- 
ing that  has  not  an  active  women's  club. 
The  Civic  Committee  of  the  General 
I'ederation  sends  out  after  each  biennial 
convention  a  circular  letter  suggesting 
lines  of  work  in  which  all  civic  clubs 
and  committees  can  unite. 

After  the  convention  of  1910  this 
committee  suggested  that  clubs  could, 
with  profit  to  themselves  and  the  com- 
munity, interest  themselves  in  street 
cleaning;  home  gardening;  care  of  va- 
cant  lots :   school   grounds   and    railway 
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stations ;  parks  and  pla)  grounds ;  city 
rest  rooms  for  rural  women  and  chil- 
dren ;  Arbor  Day  celebrations ;  preserva- 
tion of  wild  flowers  and  birds;  junior 
leagues  of  good  citizenship ;  the  pre- 
vention of  the  coal  smoke  nuisance,  of 
unnecessary  noise  and  pernicious  and 
disfiguring  advertising ;  the  preservation 
of  Niagara  Falls,  and  the  conservation 
of  our  forests  and  our  water  supply. 

How   Some  Imperative  'Public  Needs 
Have  Been  Met 

Various  clubs  in  different  parts  of 
the  country  have  begun  their  work  of 
civic  improvement  by  supplying  some 
imperative  public  need  or  remedying 
some  conspicuous  public  defect. 

The  women  of  Woonsocket,  a  town 
in  the  dry  belt  of  South  Dakota,  for  in- 
stance, felt  the  need  of  a  purer  and 
more  abundant  water  supply.  The 
voters  and  the  town  authorities  regretted 
their  inability  to  supply  it,  whereupon 
the  women  organized  an  Improvement 
Association,  collected  money,  and  hired 
an  expert  to  drill  an  artesian  well.     An 


abundance  of  the  best  and  purest  water 
rewarded  the  Association.  The  town 
authorities  gladly  yielded  to  a  request 
to  lay  mains  through  the  streets  and  put 
this  pure  water  within  the  reach  of 
every  citizen ;  moreover,  at  the  sugges- 
tion of  the  women,  a  park  was  laid  out 
with  a'  beautiful  artificial  lake  as  its 
central  beauty. 

The  Woman's  Club  of  Roswell,  New 
Mexico,  has  done  much  the  same  kind 
of  work.  Irrigation  being  a  necessity 
throughout  the  greater  part  of  the 
state,  the  club  had  a  well  dug  and  a 
tank  put  up  which  holds  several  thou- 
sand gallons  of  water,  thus  ensuring  a 
sufficient  amount  of  the  precious  fluid 
to  keep  in  a  thriving  condition  the  three 
hundred  trees  which  the  club  had 
planted. 

The  Era  Club  of  New  Orleans  won 
national  recognition  by  its  fight  for  a 
municipal  sewerage,  water  and  drainage 
system.  After  the  yellow  fever  epidemic 
a  few  years  ago  the  necessity  of  a 
pure  water  supply  and  scientific  drain- 
age  system    for   New   Orleans   was   ad- 
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mitted  by  all  intelligent  citizens,  but  the 
difficulties  in  the  way  were  so  great  that 
the  men  hesitated  before  them.  The 
Era  Club  went  to  the  rescue.  Under 
the  Louisiana  Constitution,  women  prop- 
erty-holders may  vote  at  elections  for 
authorizing  municipal  bond  issues,  and 
any  woman  who  objects  to  going  to  the 
polls  may  send  a  proxy,  provided  that  the 
proxy  be  given  in  the  presence  of  two 
witnesses,  which  witnesses,  by  a  strange 
mingling  of  the  old  and  the  new  order 
of  things,  must  be  men.  The  work  un- 
dertaken by  the  Era  Club  was  to  get  the 
signature  of  one-third  of  the  tax  payers 
to  a  petition  praying  for  a  special  elec- 
tion ;  to  arouse  sufficient  interest  among 
both  men  and  women  to  induce  them  to 
vote  at  the  special  election,  and  to  furnish 
proxies  to  those  ladies  who  feared  that 
by  going  to  the  polls  they  might  incur 
the  stigma  of  being  called  a  new  woman. 
.And  all  this  the  Era  Club  accomplished. 
The  special  election  was  held,  the  women 
voted  or  sent  proxies,  and  the  necessary 
sum  was  authorized.  As  three-fourths 
of  the  property-holders  of  the  city  were 
women,  the  significance  of  this  work  is 
apparent.* 

While  all  women's  clubs  protest  more 
or  less  warmly  against  the  coal  smoke 
nuisance,  the  Anti-Smoke  Eeague  of 
Chicago  is  conspicuous  as  having  re- 
sorted to  really  effective  measures. 
Over  one  hundred  and  fifty  members 
of  the  League  made  a  house-to-house 
canvass  through  the  South  Side  of  Chi- 
cago to  secure  signers  to  a  petition 
against  the  smoke  nuisance  in  general, 
and  the  smoke  from  the  Illinois  Central 
Railroad  in  particular.  The  result  of 
this  strenuous  work  was  a  monster  peti- 
tion of  50,000  property  owners,  which 
the  Anti-Smoke  League  presented  to 
the  Chicago  Councils.  The  Illinois  Cen- 
tral was  forced  to  heed  so  emphatic  an 
expression  of  public  opinion,  and  has 
employed  experts  to  estimate  the  cost 
of  electrifying  the  terminals.  It  is  said 
also  to  be  considering  the  practicability 
of  using  coke  in  all  its  engines  until 
electrification  shall  have  been  completed. 

'The  Woman's  Club  of  Upper  Mont- 
clair,  New  Jersey,  has  gained  the  grati- 

•  A  description  of  New  Orleans'  water  purifica- 
tion and  drainage  system,  by  Mrs.  John  R.  Parker. 
President  of  the  Era  Club,  appears  in  the  "Water 
Supply"    Department    of    this    issue. 


tude  of  the  community  by  its  successful 
attempts  to  get  better  service  from  the 
street  car  company.  Its  Civic  Commit- 
tee placed  in  the  Public  Library  and 
other  much  frequented  places  500  postal 
cards  addressed  to  the  chairman  and 
bearing  the  printed  request  that  any 
citizen  who  had  a  legitimate  complaint 
against  the  Public  Service  Corporation 
should  fill  out  the  blank  spaces  in  a 
card  with  details  of  time  and  place  and 
drop  the  card  in  the  post  office. 

The  majority  of  the  cards  went  back 
to  the  chairman  duly  filled  up,  and  were 
presented  to  the  representatives  of  the 
corporation  at  a  conference  held  by  their 
representatives  and  the  representatives 
of  the  club.  The  club  also  presented 
to  the  corporation  a  petition  signed  by 
hundreds  of  citizens  praying  for  seven 
specific  improvements  in  the  street  car 
service.  Three  of  these  were  promptly 
conceded  and  the  others  promised  "as 
soon  as  possible." 

Keeping  the  Streets  Clean 

Since  the  dust  of  unswept  streets 
penetrates  into  every  house,  carrying 
with  it  disease  and  discomfort,  it  is 
natural  enough  that  the  first  efforts  of 
a  newly  formed  civic  club  should  be  di- 
rected toward  street  cleaning.  The  suc- 
cess of  the  Woman's  Club  of  Kalama- 
zoo, under  the  guidance  of  Mrs.  Caro- 
line Bartlett  Crane,*  in  improving  and 
cleaning  the  streets  of  that  town,  is  so 
well  known  that  it  is  only  mentioned 
here  because  of  the  emulation  it  has  in- 
spired in  other  places. 

The  Woman's  Club  of  Dayton,  Ohio, 
has  placed  in  every  household  of  that 
town  a  leaflet  beginning: 

"Keeping   the    Streets   Clean ! 
How  Is  It  To  Be  Done  ?" 

There  is  one  thing  that  can  be  done 
very  easily — the  most  conspicuous,  un- 
sightly and  unnecessary  litter,  which  is 
waste  paper,  can  be  kept  off  the  streets. 

"Don't  put  it  there ! 

Stop  throwing  paper  in  the  streets !" 

The  Woman's  Club  of  Green  Cove 
Springs,  Florida,  placed  at  the  street 
corners  of  their  little  town  refuse  cans, 
which    differed     from    those    generally 

*  An  article  by  Mrs.   Bartlett   Crane   appears  in   *he 
"Roads  and  Pavements"  Department  of  this  issue. 
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used  by  being  gaily  decorated  and  in- 
viting, in  amusing  rhymes,  the  careless 
passer-by  to  deposit  his  waste  within 
them : 

"My  name  is  Empty  Barrel, 

I'm  hungry  for  a  meal. 
Pray  fill   me    full,  kind   stranger, 
With  trash  and  orange  peel." 

These  jolly  cans  so  appealed  to  the 
public  that  refuse  upon  the  streets  be- 
came an  unheard-of  thing,  and  Green 
Cove  Springs  was  known  as  the  Parlor 
City  of  the  South ;  until  one  sad  day, 
when  the  town  fathers  decided  that  it 
was  only  right  and  proper  that  the  own- 
ers of  cows  should  be  allowed  the 
privilege  of  pasturing  them  in  the 
streets.  The  protests  of  the  Woman's 
Club  were  of  no  avail  against  the  in- 
fluence of  the  cow  owners,  so  its  mem- 
bers gave  up  the  street  question  and  de- 
voted themselves  to  founding  and  equip- 
ping a  town  library. 

The  Civic  Club  of  Huntingdon,  Ten- 
nessee, has  conducted  a  campaign 
against  waste  paper,  unsightly  side- 
walks, weeds  and  tin  cans.  It  has 
placed  waste  receptacles  in  the  streets, 
and  importuned  shopkeepers  and  house- 
holders to  put  their  paper  and  trash 
into  them ;  it  has  persuaded  the  Town 


Councils  to  repair  the  sidewalks,  cut 
down  weeds,  and  quarantine  the  town 
cow ;  it  has  turned  the  barren  land 
around  the  railway  station  into  a  park, 
and  has  beautified  with  flower  beds  the 
ragged  and  disreputable  town  square. 

The  Ladies'  Improvement  Club  of 
Petaluma,  California,  raised  three  thou- 
sand dollars  with  which  it  transformed 
two  barren  wastes  of  sand  into  beauti- 
ful shaded  plazas.  The  Town  Councils 
were  so  pleased  with  this  improvement 
to  the  town  that  they  intrusted  the  en- 
tire care  of  the  plazas  to  the  club  and 
granted  a  monthly  allowance  for  the 
necessary  expenses. 

The  Improvement  Association  of 
Honesdale,  Pennsylvania,  is  almost  as 
famous  as  the  club  of  Kalamazoo. 
Honesdale  is  crossed  by  a  river  whose 
banks  were  in  the  neglected,  unkempt 
condition  common  to  all  American 
towns  when  this  association  of  women 
took  up  the  work  of  public  improve- 
ment. A  retaining  wall  was  built  on 
each  side  of  the  river,  and  the  Town 
Councils  were  persuaded  to  pass  an 
ordinance  prohibiting  the  dumping  of 
refuse  and  ashes  on  the  reclaimed 
ground.  Paths  were  made  along  the 
edge  of  the  walls,  and  flowers  and  vines 
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took  the  place  of  the  old 
heaps  of  rubbish.  Then 
out  of  a  triangular  bit  of 
ground  in  the  heart  of 
the  town,  which  had  been 
a  frog  pond  and  public 
dump  for  years,  the  As- 
sociation made  a  park 
and  planted  it  with  flow- 
ers, shrubs  and  trees. 
Of  course,  the  Associa- 
tion did  not  fail  to  place 
attractive  refuse  cans 
along  the  sidewalks  and 
to  interest  the  school 
children  in  the  work  of 
keeping  the  streets  clean. 

Two  Scenes  in  'Pantomime 

The     new     Woman's 
Club  of  Leesburg,  Vir- 
ginia,   has    decided    to 
wage    warfare     against 
the  fly  and  in  favor  of 
clean  streets.  To  awaken 
public  interest,  they  in- 
vited  all  the  townspeo- 
ple   to    a    "civic  rally," 
which    consisted    of    a 
popular    lecture   on   the 
City  Beautiful,  followed 
by  two  scenes  in  panto- 
mime.   The  first  showed  a  village  street — 
the  pavement  and  gutters  littered  with 
papers,  orange  peel  and  peanut  shells — 
boxes  and  barrels  on  the  sidewalk,  and 
old    pieces    of    dirty    meat    hanging    in 
front  of  the  butcher  shop.    A  big  basket 
marked  "For  Waste  Paper  and  Trash" 
stood  at  the  street  corner.     Along  this 
street  loitered  a  score  of  people  repre- 
senting the  village  population  :  the  busi- 
ness man,   the  butcher  boy,  the   nurse- 
maid,   two    colored    boys,    two    colored 
girls,   the   old    farmer   in   town    for   the 
day,    and   a   group   of   school    children ; 
and  all  of  them  as  they  sauntered  along 
threw  more  waste  into  the  street.     The 
school   children    scattered   banana   skins 
and    orange   peel,    and    everyone    threw 
down   bits   of   paper,   utterly  disregard- 
ing the  public   waste   basket.      "Tt   was 
so    realistic,"    writes   a    spectator,    "that 
the  audience  howled   with   delight."     .A 
big    poster    proclaimed    the    scene    as : 
"Before  the  Town  Improvement  League 
and    the    League    of    Good    Citizenship 


THE    W.\LL    AND    FOUNTAIN    WEilCH    BEAUTIFY    THE    RIVER 

AT    HONESDALE,  PA. 

The  work  of  the  Honesdale  Improvement  Association 


PORTION 
Kept  up  by 


OF    THOMAS    PARK,    IIUXTIXCOON,    TENN. 
the  Civic  Improvement  Club  at  a  cost  of  $51  a  year 

came  to  our  town." 

The  "After"  scene  showed  the  same 
street  perfectly  clean,  the  same  people 
walked  along,  but  carefully  threw  all 
their  waste  into  the  public  receptacle. 
After  the  program,  the  audience  dis- 
persed, enthusiastic  over  the  possibility 
of  clean  streets  in  Leesburg. 

The  Disposal  of  Rubbish 

The  Civic  Department  of  a  literary 
club  in  the  old  historic  town  of  Wash- 
ington, Pennsylvania,  has  been  trying  to 
solve  the  problem  of  old  tin  cans,  and 
decided  that  the  only  effective  way  of 
getting  rid  of  them  is  to  bury  them. 

The  members  of  the  Woman's  Club 
of  Trenton,  Missouri,  have  also  at- 
tacked the  tin  can  problem.  In  an 
attempt  to  solve  it  they  offered  twenty- 
five  cents  a  hundred  for  all  the  old  cans 
gathered  from  alleys  and  vacant  lots, 
but  they  were  aghast  when  they  found 
themselves  confronted  with  a  huge  pile 
f)f    about    100,000    of    these    apparently 
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indestructible  nuisances.  The  Town 
Council,  ashamed  of  the  laxness  of  the 
street  cleaning  department,  came  to  the 
rescue  of  the  club,  voted  to  pay  the  bill 
incurred  for  gathering  the  cans,  and,  as 
a  further  evidence  of  repentance,  insti- 
tuted a  general  street  cleaning  crusade. 
The  club,  freed  from  its  debt  to  the  can 
gatherers,  promptly  spent  the  same 
amount  of  money  in  beautifying  the 
public  square  and  the  school  grounds. 
But  what  it,  or  the  Town  Council,  did 
with  the  100,000  tin  cans  the  waiting 
clubs  have  never  been  told ! 

The  Civic  Club  of  Philadelphia, 
through  its  monthly  Bulletin,  which  has 
been  made  the  official  organ  of  the 
Civics  Department  of  the  Pennsylvania 
State  Federation,  has  been  instructing 
its  readers  how  to  get  rid  of  the  tin 
can  and  waste  paper  nuisance.  It  ad- 
vises the  establishment  in  all  cities  and 
towns  of  a  "refuse  destructor,"  such  as 
is  used  in  very  many  English  towns 
and  in  the  northwestern  section  of  Lon- 
don. 

A  representative  of  the  Civic  Club 
visited  the  London  plant  and  reports 
the  "destructor"  to  be  an  incinerator 
which  consumes  all  street  and  house- 
hold refuse,  whether  it  be  ashes,  gar- 
bage, paper,  street  sweepings,  broken 
glass  and  crockery,  or  tin  cans,  no  other 
fuel  besides  this  miscellaneous  refuse 
being  used.  Two  marketable  products 
are  the  result  of  the  incinerating  pro- 
cess :  steam  power,  which  can  be  util- 
ized in  running  machinery  or  generat- 
ing electricity,  and  an  ash  which  has  a 
ready  sale  for  road-making,  or  which — 
as  in  the  case  of  the  London  plant — 
can  be  molded  into  fireproof  bricks. 
Old  tin  cans,  it  is  true,  are  not  con- 
sumed, but  they  emerge  from  the  "de- 
structor" as  scrap  iron,  and  dealers  in 
old  iron  are  glad  to  be  allowed  the 
privilege  of  separating  it  from  the  ash 
and  carrying  it  away.  The  Civic  Club 
owns  several  bricks  made  from  the  ash 
of  the  London  "destructor,"  and  has 
exhibited  them  at  a  number  of  club 
meetings,  and  this  object  lesson  in  the 
possibilities  of  a  sanitary  and  economical 
disposition  of  town  refuse  has  awakened 
a  very  lively  interest  among  Pennsyl- 
vania housekeepers  as  to  its  advantages 
for  their  own  communities. 


Mosquitoes,   Caterpillars   and  Sparrows 

The  up-to-date  Woman's  Club  of 
Richmond  Hill,  Long  Island,  under 
the  guidance  of  a  bacteriologist,  has 
waged  a  successful  warfare  against  the 
mosquito.  Cards  explaining  how  mos- 
quitoes are  propagated  and  how  they 
can  be  destroyed  are  sent  to  all  the  in- 
habitants of  the  town,  and  such  has  been 
the  intelligent  cooperation  of  all  the 
people  of  Richmond  Hill  that  it  is  said 
the  town  is  quite  free  from  mosquitoes, 
and  that  porches  can  be  occupied  in 
peace  during  the  entire  summer. 

The  Woman's  Club  of  Cambridge, 
Xew  York,  has  rid  the  town  of  the 
caterpillar  pest  through  the  assistance 
of  the  school  children,  to  whom  it  paid 
ten  cents  a  quart  for  cocoons.  The 
women  of  Saratoga  raised  the  Cam- 
bridge price  to  fifteen  cents  a  pound, 
but  considered  the  money  well  spent, 
inasmuch  as  it  secured  the  active  co- 
operation of  all  the  school  children  and 
saved  the  trees  of  that  beautiful  resort. 

Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the 
United  States  Government,  through  its 
Department  of  Agriculture,  is  calling 
upon  all  loyal  citizens  to  join  in  a  cru- 
sade against  the  English  sparrow,  very 
little  response  has  been  made  so  far  by 
civic  clubs  or  village  improvement  so- 
cieties. One  club  in  a  small  town  in 
Pennsylvania  reports  that  it  is  follow- 
ing the  suggestion  of  the  Government 
and  is  urging  the  appointment  of  a 
professional  sparrow  killer,  whose  duty 
it  will  be  to  destroy  the  nests  and  eggs 
and  trap  and  kill  the  full-grown  birds. 
In  no  other  way.  say  the  Government 
experts,  can  we  rid  ourselves  of  a  bird 
that  is  merely  a  species  of  vermin,  an 
enemy  to  the  farmer,  the  gardener,  and 
the  fruit  grower,  and  which  multiplies 
so  rapidly  that  it  is  crowding  out  our 
native  song  birds. 

Women's    Work  '"  '^^  Large  Cities 

One  of  the  largest  and  most  success- 
ful civic  organizations  in  the  country 
is  the  Women's  Municipal  League  of 
Boston.  After  an  existence  of  only 
three  and  a  half  years  it  has  a  member- 
ship of  1800,  representing  every  race, 
creed  and  occupation  and  gathered  from 
every  section  of  the  city.     The  work  of 
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the  League  is  grouped  under  four  heads  : 
Streets  and  Alleys,  Sanitation,  Education 
and  Housing.  The  Streets  and  Alleys 
Committee  employs  a  salaried  woman 
inspector,  who  receives  complaints  from 
district  committees  and  carries  them  in 
person  to  the  proper  city  officials.  The 
Market  Committee  also  employs  a 
salaried  inspector,  who  reports  upon  the 
condition  of  foods  displayed  by  market 
men.  A  traveling  exhibit  of  a  dirty 
market  and  a  clean  market  was  sent 
to  the  college  settlements  and  proved  of 
great  value  as  an  object  lesson  in  food 
supplies.  Models  of  two  tenements 
have  been  added  to  the  exhibit — one  of 
the  usual  kind,  and  one  showing  the 
'alterations  required  by  the  Board  of 
Health.  Much  has  been  done  for  the 
pre-natal  care  of  infants,  and  over  1,000 
women  are  now  under  the  care  of  the 
League.* 

The  Woman's  Municipal  League  of 
Xew  York,  which  was  founded  in  1897 
by  Mrs.  Charles  Russell  Lowell,  has 
a  fine  record  of  much  the  same  kind  of 
work.  It  has  working  committees  on 
Health,  Immigration,  Streets,  Woman's 
Court,  Dance  Halls,  Police,  Tenements, 
Parks  and  Playgrounds,  and  Iced  Water 
Fountains.  Ten  district  chairmen  pre- 
side over  the  work  in  as  many  sections 
of  the  city. 

The  Civic  League  of  St.  Paul,  Min- 
nesota, which  has  helped  greatly  in  im- 
proving civic  conditions  in  that  city, 
reports :  "We  have  found  that  our 
strongest  work  has  been  done  prepara- 
tory to  throwing  the  responsibilitv  on 
the  city  government,"  giving  an  object 
lesson,  so  to  speak,  and  thus  creating  a 
flemand  for  better  administration. 

The  Civic  Club  of  Philadelphia,  the 
pioneer  civic  club  of  the  country,  has 
achieved  its  great  results  by  just  this 
method.  It  started  the  first  public 
playground  in  Philadelphia  and  main- 
tained it  till  the  city  authorities  recog- 
nized its  necessit}'.  The  city  now  main- 
tains 80  school  playgrounds  and  10 
large  municipal  playgrounds  not  con- 
nected with  the  schools.  The  Civic 
Club  started  the  first  class  for  back- 
ward and  delinquent  children.     The  city 


•  The  work  of  tlie  Women's  Municipal  League  of 
Boston  is  described  in  greater  detail  by  its  president, 
Mrs.  T.  J.   Bowlker,  elsewhere  in  this  issue. 


soon  saw  the  value  of  the  work,  and 
now  supports  75  such  classes.  The 
Civic  Club  started  the  first  school  gar- 
den. Last  year  the  city  maintained  8 
large  school  gardens,  19  gardens  for 
the  kindergarten  scholars,  and  super- 
vised many  window-box  home  gardens, 
taking  charge,  altogether,  of  5000  sep- 
arate gardens.  The  Civic  Club  called 
together  from  all  the  civic  organizations 
in  the  city,  both  of  men  and  women,  a 
joint  committee  to  plan  for  a  sane 
Fourth  of  July.  After  arousing  the 
people  with  newspaper  articles  and  pla- 
cards and  securing  appropriate  legisla- 
tion, this  joint  committee  was  succeeded 
by  a  citizens'  Permanent  Committee 
on  a  Reorganized  Fourth,  whose  mem- 
bers are  appointed  by  the  Mayor, 
and  whose  permanent  chairman  is  the 
president  of  Common  Councils. 

The  Civic  Club  Committee  on  the 
Children's  League  of  Good  Citizenship 
has  organized  branches  of  the  League 
in  25  public  schools  and  several  private 
ones,  and  many  hundred  little  citizens 
enthusiastically  follow  the  lead  of  the 
chairman  along  the  path  to  good  gov- 
ernment. The  reports  read  by  these 
little  citizens  at  their  monthly  meetings 
cover  such  subjects  as  dirty  cellars  and 
back  yards,  vacant  lots  full  of  rubbish, 
over-filled  ash  and  garbage  cans,  holes 
in  the  pavements,  and  papers  and  refuse 
in  streets  and  alleys.  One  little  natural- 
ized citizen  was  so  stirred  by  such  sights 
as  to  feel  impelled  to  make  a  report  in  the 
following  rhyme : 

"Listen,  my  friends,  and  you  siiall  hear 
Of  a  dirty  street  that  we  live  near. 
Refuse  and  rubbish  lie  there  at  ease, 
Rotten  herring,  and  even  limburger  cheese. 
'Tis  a  shame  for  the  City  of  Brotherly  Love 
To  have   such  a  thoroughfare   as  mentioned 

above. 
The   name  of  this   thoroughfare  is   Rodman 

street,  near 
Our   school  building,   just   two   squares   from 

here. 
I  wish  this  highway  soon  clean  to  be, 
I   sign   this   report, 

Abie   Colchinsky." 

Any  person  in  Philadelphia  who  sees 
or  suflfers  from  a  violation  of  a  city 
ordinance  is  invited  to  send  details  of 
time  and  place  to  the  Civic  Club  Com- 
mittee on  Complaints.  These  com- 
plaints are  classified  and  tabulated  and 
sent  to  the  proper  department  at  City 
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Hall  over  the  signature 
of  the  chairman;  and  it 
is  public  testimony  that 
complaints  through  the 
Civic  Club  are  more 
promptly  heeded  and 
remedied  than  when 
presented  personally  by 
the  aggrieved  individual. 

Black  smoke  from  sta- 
tionary boilers  has  been 
abated  through  this  com- 
mittee, many  defects  in 
street  paving  and  clean- 
ing remedied,  and  even 
the  railway  companies 
have  yielded  to  its  quiet 
persistence,  and  have 
materially  reduced  their 
smoke  nuisance  for  two 
or  three  weeks  at  a 
time — just  long  enough 
to  prove  that  it  can 
be  reduced  all  the  time 
if      official      vigilance     be     maintained. 

The  Civic  Club  has  also  active  com- 
mittees on  Public  Health,  Public  Edu- 
cation, Immigration,  Municipal  House- 
Cleaning,  Social  Centres  in  Public 
Schools,  Reformatories  for  Women  and 
Children,  Tree  Planting,  Better  Street 
Car    Service,    Unnecessary    Noise,    and 
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Started  by  the  Civic  Club 


Civil  Service  Reform;  and,  in  fact,  it 
has  made  itself  so  great  a  factor  in  the 
civic  life  of  Philadelphia  that  it  is  no 
unusual  thing  to  hear  people  say  of  a 
proposed  bit  of  public  work:  "Get  the 
Civic  Club  to  take  it  up  and  success 
will  be  assured." 

The    Philadelphia    Woman's    League 


PHILADELPHIA    NOW    HAS    TEN    LARGE   MUNICIPAL   PLAYGROUNDS  AND    EKJHTY 

SCHOOL    PLAYGROUNDS 
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for  Good  Government  is,  so  far  as  I 
have  been  able  to  learn,  the  only 
woman's  association  in  the  country  or- 
ganized and  held  together  solely  for 
political  work.  It  was  founded  during 
the  reform  flurry  of  1907  on  the  request 
of  the  leaders  of  the  City  I'arty,  and 
reorganized  on  a  permanent  basis  in 
the  fall  of  191 1  after  it  had  taken  part 
in  the  campaign  which  resulted  in  the 
election  of  the  present  Mayor  and  the 
redemption  of  the  city  from  the  clutches 
of  the  spoils  system.  During  the  last 
campaign,  as  during  the  first,  the 
Woman's  League  for  Good  Government 
collected  money  for  the  legitimate  elec- 
tion expenses,  printed  and  distributed 
circulars  and  posters,  conducted  mass 
meetings  in  many  wards,  did  a  special 
educational  work  among  the  city's  large 
colored  population,  and  provided  auto- 
mobiles for  the  use  of  the  candidates 
on  their  speaking  tours  and  for  dis- 
abled voters  on  election  day.  Their 
work  was  warmly  appreciated  by  the 
leaders  of  the  reform  party,  and  the 
present  Mayor  omits  no  opportunity  to 
proclaim  his  indebtedness  to  the  women 
of  the  Good  Government  League.  In 
addition  to  the  civic  activities  of  the 
individual  clubs,  the  dififerent  state 
federations,  through  their  various  com- 
mittees, follow  closely  all  state  legisla- 
tion affecting  forestry,  pure  foods,  pub- 
lic education,  and  tne  industrial  condi- 
tions of  women  and  children.  The  offi- 
cers of  each  federation  attend  the  ses- 
sions of  their  state  legislature  whenever 
necessary,  and  ask  to  be  heard  on  be- 
lialf  of  all  these  questions  that  affect  so 
closely  the  public  health  ^nd  comfort. 

T^rogress  in  Civil  Service   Reform 

It  was  because  of  their  interest  in 
these  industrial  and  sanitary  problems, 
and  the  necessity  they  saw  of  having 
the  enforcement  of  the  laws  relating  to 
them  put  into  the  hands  of  impartial 
and  competent  men  and  women,  that 
the  club  women  of  the  country  realized 
the  imperative  need  of  a  non-partisan 
and  efficient  civil  service. 

In  1902  a  Committee  on  Civil  Service 
Reform  was  added  to  the  standing  com- 
mittees of  the  General  Federation,  and 
the  state  federations  were  advised  to 
make    the    reform    of    the    civil    service 


one  of  their  principal  lines  of  work. 
For  several  years  the  General  Federa- 
tion Committee  reported  slow  progress. 
The  individual  clubs  complained  that 
civil  service  reform  meant  politics,  and 
that  their  members  found  the  subject 
academic  and  dull ;  but  the  ever  grow- 
ing interest  in  state  and  municipal  prob- 
lems has  resulted  in  an  ever  growing 
number  of  women  who  find  questions 
relating  to  the  efficiency-  of  the  civil 
!^ervice  neither  dull  nor  academic,  but 
very  absorbing  and  keenly  alive.  The 
humanitarian  feeling  of  the  average 
woman  has  been  outraged  by  the 
cruelties  practiced  in  jails,  asvlums  and 
almshouses  by  superintendents  and  em- 
ployees selected  solely  for  their  political 
usefulness.  It  is,  moreover,  becoming 
increasingly  apparent  to  women  in  gen- 
eral that  the  reforn.  of  the  civil  service 
is  a  domestic,  quite  as  much  as  a  polit- 
ical, question,  since  the  cleanliness,  com- 
fort, and  safetv  of  the  individual  home 
rest  upon  the  honesty  and  efficiency  of 
the  public  servants  of  each  community. 

Where  is  the  advantage,  these  women 
ask,  of  spending  time  and  energy  in  se- 
curing pure  food  laws,  factory  laws, 
tenement  laws,  street  cleaning  laws  and 
school  laws  if  the  enforcement  of  them 
all  is  to  be  committed  to  inspectors  who 
owe  their  positions  to  political  favorit- 
ism? 

The  report  of  the  chairman  of  the 
General  Federation  Committee  on  Civil 
Service  Reform  in  1908  showed  only  26 
state  federations  having  committees  on 
that  subject;  in  1910  there  were  37;  and 
the  report  for  1912  will  show  42. 

The  object  of  the  Federated  Clubs  in 
their  civic  work,  and  their  desire  to  see 
that  work  made  permanent  through  a 
trained  and  efficient  civil  service,  have 
been  happily  expressed  by  an  honored 
president  of  the  Civic  Club  of  Philadel- 
phia : 

"Our  clubs  stand  for  a  trained  mind 
in  a  healthy  body,  tvhich  shall  dwell  in 
a  sanitary  home,  in  a  clean  street  of  a 
zvell  governed  city,  in  a  state  whose  first 
thought  shall  be  to  legislate  for  the  best 
interests  of  its  best  as  well  as  of  its 
tvorst  citizens,  in  a  country  whose 
greatest  pride  shall  be  that  it  is  com- 
posed of  such  states  having  such  cities 
and  such  citizens." 


A  Woman  Who  Spends  Over  Forty  Million 
Dollars  Each  Year 

And  Some  Others  Who  Hold  Positions  of    Financial  Power  and 

Moral  Responsibility  in  the  Government  of 

New    York   City 

By   Frank   Parker  Stockbridge 


IN  the  government  of  New  York,  the 
greatest  city  of  the  western  world, 
women  play  a  much  more  important 
part  than  is  known  to  the  public — a 
more  important  part  than  they  have  in 
the  government  of  any  other  city  in 
this  country.  Their  part  in  and  in- 
fluence upon  the  government  of  New 
York  is  constantly 
increasing,  and  the 
results  are  good. 

A  woman  is  su- 
perintendent o  f 
schools  in  Chi- 
c  a  g  o,  but  she 
hasn't  a  word  to 
say  about  spending 
the  tax  -  payers' 
money  upon  the 
schools.  She  has 
to  take  what  is 
voted  to  her.  A 
man  is  superinten- 
dent of  schools  in 
New  York  City, 
but  here  it  is  a 
woman  who  tells 
him  how  much 
money  he  can  have 
to  run  his  schools 
with.      And    she 

isn't  stingy,  either,  because  she  lets  him 
have  something  over  forty  million  dol- 
lars each  and  every  year  to  compete  with 
the  motion  pictures. 

The  woman  who  exercises  such  an 
amazing  financial  power  is  Mrs.  Mathilde 
Coffin  Ford,  examining  inspector  for  the 
Bureau  of  Municipal  Investigation  and 
Statistics.  Forty  millions  a  year  for 
one  woman  to  spend — and  she  receives 
a  salary  of  $3,500  a  year !  Judge  Gary, 
head  of  the  Steel  Trust,  gets  $100,000 
a  year  for  spending  less,  and  certainly 
accomplishing  less. 

Of  course,  strictly  and  legally  speak- 
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ing,  Mrs.  Ford  doesn't  have  the  whole 
say-so  of  those  forty  millions  a  year ; 
but  in  reality  that  is  just  what  she  does. 
Not  one  dollar  is  spent  by  the  Board  of 
Estimate  upon  the  school  system  unless 
Mrs.  Ford  has  looked  into  the  proposed 
expenditure,  studied  the  possible  educa- 
tional result,  reported  favorably  upon 
it,  and  drafted  (for 
the  Comptroller  to 
sign)  a  r  e  s  o  1  u- 
tion  authorizing  it. 
Thus,  you  see, 
Mrs.  Ford  knows 
what  every  woman 
knows,  how  to 
keep  the  purse 
strings  firmly  and 
to  let  the  man 
think  he  is  really 
doing  the  spend- 
ing. Mrs.  Ford  is 
the  housewife  of 
the  city's  educa- 
t  i  o  n  a  1  system,  a 
kind  of  magnified 
housewife,  simply 
doing  on  a  huge 
scale  and  with 
marvelously  sharp- 
ened feminine 
powers  what  any  janitor's  wife  in  any 
schoolhouse  under  Mrs.  Ford's  control 
does  for  her  household. 

Take  an  instance.  Mrs.  Ford  is  now 
drafting  the  corporate  stock  budget  foi 
the  educational  system.  The  Superin- 
tendent of  Schools  has  asked  for  forty- 
six  new  buildings  in  the  five  boroughs 
and  named  the  sites  that  he  wants. 
His  requests  have  been  referred  to  Mrs. 
Ford.  All  the  requests  of  parents  and 
neighborhood  improvement  clubs  on  the 
same  subject  have  been  referred  to  Mrs. 
Ford.  In  three  months  Mrs.  Ford  has 
found  time  to  slip  out  of  her  office  and 
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J40  shopping  on  the  matter  of  new 
schools.  She  has  gone  to  every  one  of 
the  proposed  sites.  She  has  studied  the 
educational  need  of  the  given  neighbor- 
hoods. Her  judgment  outweighing  the 
Superintendent's,  she  has,  with  her 
woman's  small  hands,  lifted  some  of 
the  proposed  buildings  bodily  out  of  the 
proposed  sites  and  placed  them  else- 
where, where  schools  seemed  to  her  to 
be  more  needed.  In  each  case  she 
framed  up  a  report  embodying  her  rea- 
sons, which  the  Comptroller  solemnly 
signed  without  more  ado,  and  which 
the  Board  of  Estimate  will  act  upon 
without  much  ado.  Thus  Mrs.  Ford 
did  about  twelve  million  dollars'  worth 
of  shopping. 

In  the  fall  Mrs.  Ford  spends  a  great 
deal  more  money.  That  is  the  time  for 
drafting  the  tax  budget,  or  maintenance 
budget.  Something  over  thirty  millions 
of  dollars  are  spent  annually  in  main- 
taining the  schools  at  their  given  effi- 
ciency. Last  fall  the  Department  of  Edu- 
cation asked  for  thirty-three  millions, 
submitting  a  detailed  report  of  how  they 
intended  to  spend  the  money.  Mrs. 
I^^ord  had  to  go  over  every  item.  When 
she  got  through  she  had  pared  down 
the  estimate  to  thirty  millions,  and  that 
was  after  she  had  allowed  for  a  more 
liberal  expenditure  in  some  items  where 
she  thought  the  policy  of  the  depart- 
ment niggardly. 

These  two  instances  do  not  begin  to 
show  Mrs.  Ford's  complete  range  of 
authority.  She  fixes  compensation  for 
all  employees  of  the  Department  of 
l-'ducatiorl,  save  those  of  the  teachers. 
She  keeps  track  of  all  the  funds  and 
accounts  of  •  the  ,  department,  recom- 
niendvs  chiaiiges  from  time  to  time  in  the 
In ilahciaF  arrangements  for  spending  the 
money  voted.  She  follows  the  course 
of  the  legislation  at  Albany  which 
affects  the  school  system  in  the  city. 
In  short,  she.  more  than  anv  other  per- 
son, is  the  school  svstem  of  New  York 
City. 

Back  of  all  this  power  are  years  of 
xperience  in  school  work.  Mrs.  Ford 
has  headed  nearly  every  sort  of  school 
in  the  country,  and  was  for  years 
nominally  Assistant  Superintendent  and 
really  Superintendent  of  Schools  of  De- 
troit.      She    has    delivered    over     four 


thousand  lectures  to  teachers"  associa- 
tions, telling  them  then,  as  now  she  tells 
New  York,  how  to  run  a  school  system. 
Mrs.  Ford  knows  how.  It  was  no  fluke 
that  gave  a  woman  such  a  strategic  posi- 
tion in  the  city's  administration. 

"Being  a  Baby  is  the  Most  Hazardous 
Occupation  on  Earth" 

This  sentiment,  quoted  by  Dr.  S. 
Josephine  Baker,  Director  of  Child 
Hygiene  for  the  New  York  City  De- 
partment of  Health,  indicates  how  she 
rates  the  importance  of  her  work.  It 
is  a  crusade,  it  is  a  relief  expedition  to 
save  a  beleaguered  city  of  tiny,  defense- 
less souls. 

In  New  York  City  125,000  babies  are 
born  every  year;  before  a  new  set  of 
annual  statistics  can  be  gathered,  16,000 
of  the  previous  year's  crop  of  child  buds 
have  died.  Sixteen  thousand  souls  have 
dropped  off  before  they  could  voice 
their  woes  in  intelligible  words. 

And  in  six  cases  out  of  ten  these 
deaths  are  needless. 

It  is  Dr.  Baker's  work  to  speak  for 
these  babies,  for  these  and  for  babies 
up  to  fourteen  years  old.  She  has 
charge  of  everything  that  the  city  of 
New  York  is  doing  to  cut  off  the  need- 
less deaths  of  children  and  to  strengthen 
weak  little  legs  to  stand  up  under  the 
burdens  of  maturity. 

That  she  receives  .$3,000  a  year  from 
the  city  to  do  it  does  not  mean  that  her 
compensation  ends  there.  Her  com- 
pensation consists  in  the  soldiers  she 
can  enlist  with  her  in  the  fight.  Every 
nurse  added  to  the  310,  and  every  doc- 
tor added  to  the  152  under  her  charge, 
every  infant  milk  station  added  to  the 
45  already  established,  every  Little 
Mothers'  Club  instructed  in  the  success- 
ful culture  of  babies  means  just  so 
much  more  sustenance  to  Dr.  Baker  in 
her  forced  march  to  the  beleaguered 
babies. 

Many  have  been  saved  already.  In 
the  first  year  of  the  establishment  of 
the  infant  milk  stations,  with  their  nurses 
and  doctors  attached,  the  number  of 
deaths  of  babies  declined  from  16,163 
to  14,980.  Then  there  were  only  fif- 
teen such  stations.  This  year,  with 
fifty-five,  the  saving  is  expected  to  be 
much  greater. 
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But  many  babies  that  scratch  through 
the  first  hazardous  year  languish  after- 
ward, so  Dr.  Baker  has  visiting  nurses 
in  all  of  the  boroughs  who  go  to  the 
tenements  and  examine  children  and  in- 
struct mothers.  When  the  little  ones 
start  to  school  they  are  still  under  her 
care  through  the  school  inspection  and 
medical  treatment.  Not  until  she  gives 
them  their  working  papers  do  the  young 
ones  escape  her  multiplied  eyes. 


five  boroughs  of  New  York  City,  record- 
ing on  cards  for  instant  reference  the 
condition  of  every  dwelling  and  tene- 
ment house  in  the  city.  Not  a  roof  was 
passed  by.  Santa  Claus  himself  might 
follow  Miss  Claghorn's  card  index  and 
no  one  would  be  overlooked  at  Christ- 
mas time. 

New  York  City  has  a  dubious  system 
of  subsidizing  charitable  institutions,  the 
aid  being  nominally  given  in  return  for 
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A   Card  Index  That  Santa    Claus  Might 
Follow 

Miss  Kate  Claghorn  is  holding  down 
a  man's  job  in  the  tenement  house  de- 
partment because  there  was  no  man 
smart  enough  to  fill  it.  Twice  she  stood 
the  test  of  an  examination  framed  in 
Columbia  University,  which  was  de- 
signed, if  anything,  to  eliminate  women 
from  the  competition,  but  which  in  the 
end  eliminated  the  men.  The  position 
of  registrar  of  records  is  one  of  the 
"fat"  jobs.  It  has  the  handsome  little 
salary  of  $3,000  attached  to  it,  and  it 
takes  the  statistical  mind  of  a  thinking 
machine  to  do  the  work  that  goes  along 
with  it. 

An  inkling  of  the  intricacy  of  Miss 
Claghorn's  work  can  be  got  from  the 
fact  that  recently  she  finished,  in  six 
months,    a   complete   survey  of   all   the 
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Registrar   ot   Records,   Tenement-House   Department 

care  of  public  charges  by  these  institu- 
tions. The  system  being  in  vogue,  it 
behooves  the  city  to  see  that  scandal  is 
kept  out  of  a  situation  which  so  plainly 
invites  it.  And  it  is  a  woman  who  has 
been  selected  to  keep  the  system  on  a 
moral  basis.  Mrs.  Anna  W.  von  Hohofif 
is  called  examining  inspector  for  the 
Bureau  of  Investigation  and  Statistics 
of  the  Finance  Department.  There  arc 
fifty-one  such  inspectors  acting  under 
the  Comptroller — the  Comptroller's  eyes, 
they  might  be  called,  for  he  is  forced  to 
act  upon  their  recommendations  abso- 
lutely. They  write  most  of  the  reports 
which  he  signs.  It  is  Mrs.  von  Hohoflf's 
duty  to  inspect  all  of  the  charitable  in- 
stitutions which  receive  aid  from  the 
city.  Quietly  and  unexpectedly  she 
visits  them  and  "sizes  up"  the  work 
they  are  doing,  not  so  much  from  the 
point  of  view  of  the  number  they  are 
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lielping,  but  the  amount  they  are  help- 
ing. On  her  recommendations  the 
Board  of  Estimate  decides  how  much 
to  subsidize  the  various  institutions, 
although  she  does  not  herself  recom- 
mend amounts.  She  merely  appraises 
the  work. 

Miss  Catherine  A.  Stapleton,  chief 
clerk  in  the  Bureau  of  Municipal  In- 
vestigation and  Statistics  in  the  Finan- 
cial Department,  is  the  apotheosis  of 
the  responsible  stenographer.  Her  sal- 
ary is  "away  up  there,"  and  for  a  young 
woman  her  responsibility  is  great.  Every 
paper  that  the  Comptroller  presents  to 
the  Board  of  Estimate  must  come 
through  her  hands.  All  budgets  must 
receive  her  stamp  of 
approval,  as  far  as  the 
clerical  work  is  con- 
cerned. 

"The  Board  of  Esti- 
mate would  come  down 
hard  upon  you,  would 
they  not,  if  any  report 
were  missing  at  one  of 
their  meetings?"  Miss 
.Stapleton  was  asked. 

"There  is  never  any 
report  missing,"  was 
her  comment,  which 
sufficiently  explains 
why  she  is  the  boss 
clerk  of  her  bureau. 

A  post  of  more  than 
usual  importance  and 
not  frequently  given  to 
a  woman  is  that  of  con- 
fidential stenographer 
to  the  Mayor.  Not  only  does  it  gain  in 
importance  by  having  attached  to  it  a 
salary  which  con.stitutes  a  political  plum, 
but  it  carries  the  great  responsibility  of 
the  Mayor's  secrets.  This  post  was  as- 
signed by  Mayor  Gaynor  last  December 
to  Mrs.  Jeanne  B.  Marion,  as  proof  that 
the  Mayor  relied  absolutely  upon  the 
discretion  of  at  least  some  women. 

Jl   Woman  Detective  Sergeant 

The  only  woman  ever  appointed  as  a 
municipal  detective  of  the  first  grade  is 
a  recent  addition  to  the  ranks  of  women 
in  the  administration  of  New  York  Citv. 
She  is  by  all  odds  the  most  picturesque 
figure  in  the  feminine  vanguard,  Mrs. 
Isabella  Goodwin. 


Mrs.  Goodwin  won  her  spurs  two 
months  ago  by  the  most  dangerous  and 
gallant  police  service  in  capturing  the 
bandits  who  held  up  two  bank  messen- 
gers in  a  taxicab  in  a  crowded  down- 
town section  at  mid-day  and  made  a 
clean  getaway  with  $25,000  of  the 
money  of  the  East  River  National  Bank. 
Before  that  she  had  made  out  many 
cases  against  fake  clairvoyants,  spiritual- 
ists, religionists  and  doctors,  and  behind 
all  this  was  fifteen  years  of  service  as 
matron  and  association  with  a  family  of 
policemen.  So  Mrs.  Goodwin's  $2,250 
a  year  is  well  earned. 

Not  a  dashing,  cat-like  woman,  as 
might  be  expected  of  a  successful  de- 
tective, but  a  kind, 
motherly  person,  just 
a  trifle  stolid  in  appear- 
ance, she  is  the  last  one 
in  the  world  to  awaken 
the  caution  of  a  crook 
in  her  toils.  Her  ordi- 
nary appearance  stood 
her  in  good  stead  in 
capturing  the  taxi  ban- 
dits. She  made  up  as 
a  servant-of-all-work, 
and  obtained  work  in 
a  low  dive  frequented 
by  several  men  sus- 
pected in  the  case.  She 
was  able  to  win  the 
confidence  of  the  in- 
mates and  secure  from 
them  hints  and  facts 
that  finally  led  to  the 
capture  of  "Eddie  the 
Boob"  and  his  companions  who  got  the 
$25,000. 

The  Administration  of  the  Schools 
In  New  York,  as  elsewhere,  the  great 
field  for  women  in  administrative  work 
is  still  the  schools.  It  has  been  only  in 
recent  years,  however,  that  women  have 
begun  to  crowd  the  men  in  the  higher 
posts  of  school  management,  and  the 
New  York  roll  is  impressive.  Three 
women  hold  positions  that  pay  $5,000  a 
year,  as  district  superintendents  of 
schools.  They  are  Miss  Grace  C. 
Strachan,  Miss  Julia  Richman  and  Miss 
Ruth  E.  Granger.  All  of  them  have 
manv  schools  under  their  supervision. 
Miss    Emma    L.    Johns    receives    the 
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same  salary  as  principal  of  the  Brook- 
lyn school  for  teachers,  and  Miss  Annie 
C.  Hickenbottom  receives  $3,800  as  dean 
of  the  Normal  College  for  Women. 
Then  there  are  five  women  who  receive 
no  salary,  but  who  hold  positions  of 
great  influence  as  members  of  the  cen- 
tral board  of  education.  Besides  these, 
there  is  an  average  of  one  woman  to 
four  men  on  each  of  the  forty-six  dis- 
trict boards  of  education.  Seven  women 
receive  salaries  around  $3,000  a  year  as 
supervisors  of  physical  training,  kinder- 
gartens, cooking  and  sewing.  And  the 
number  of  women  school  principals  is 
very  large,  221  heading  schools  and  re- 
ceiving salaries  of  $3,000  to  $3,500. 

Other  work  in  which  women  naturally 
climb  to  important  places  is  the  profes- 
sion of  nursing.  Miss  Clara  D.  Noyes, 
as  Superintendent  of  the  Training  School 
for  Bellevue  and  allied  hospitals,  re- 
ceives $2,500  a  year;  Miss  Mary  C. 
Dunphy,  Superintendent  of  Children's 
Hospitals  and  Schools,  Randall  Island, 
has  charge  of  the  city's  defective  chil- 
dren on  the  island,  a  post  of  great  im- 
portance,  in   spite  of  the  comparatively 


modest  salary  of  $3,000  annually.  Miss 
Agnes  Ward  is  Superintendent  of  the 
Metropolitan  School  for  Nurses,  and 
Miss  Jane  M.  Pindell  holds  a  like  posi- 
tion. 

There  are  eighteen  women  examiners 
of  charitable  institutions  in  the  Chil- 
dren's Bureau  at  good  salaries,  eight 
women  inspectors  of  tenements  with 
comfortable  stipends,  and  the  clerks  in 
the  Municipal  Civil  Service  office  have 
among  their  number  four  who  receive 
from  $1,800  to  $2,100  a  year.  There 
are  two  women  confidential  clerks  to 
Supreme  Court  Justices  with  salaries 
of  $2,500  a  year,  and  the  names  of  the 
Misses  Addie  and  Emily  Brown,  who 
receive  $1,800  each  and  every  year  as 
confidential  secretaries  in  the  Board  of 
Water  Supply,  ought  not  to  be  omitted. 

Miss  Mary  E.  Brennan  has  long  been 
in  the  Comptroller's  office  as  confidential 
clerk  at  a  salary  of  $2,100  a  year.  Miss 
Anna  Donner  is  secretary  to  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Board  of  Aldermen,  and 
Miss  Alice  R.  Betts  is  a  junior  ac- 
countant in  the  Public  Service  Com- 
mission of  the  First  District. 


As    to    Garden    Cities 

By  ESTHER  MATSON 

Phillips  Brooks  once  said : 

( 

'  The  Bible  shows  how  the  world  progresses. 

It 

begins  with  a  garden,  but  ends  with  a  Holy  C 

ity." 

Were 

he  living  to-day,  he  would  doubtless  lend  a 

helping 

hand 

to  the  world-wide  interest  in  creating  better 

cities  on 

this  our  earth.     Possibly  then  he  would  paraphrase 

his  own 

sentence   to  the    effect    that    human    progress    begins 

.    with  a 

garden  but  culminates  in  a  Garden  City. 

Women's  Work  tor  Housing  Reform 

What  Some  Women  Have  Accomplished — Praclical  Suggestions  for 
Making  Such  Work  Effective 

By  Bernard  J.   Newman 

Secretary  Philadelphia  Housing  Commission 
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ONE  of  the  greatest  contributions 
being  made  by  women  to-day  in 
the  fight  for  social  betterment  is 
that  of  a  new  point  of  view.  They  are 
not  looking  at  conditions  abstractly, 
not  always  scientifically ;  but  they  are 
almost  invariably  seeing  them  through  an 
intense  social  sympathy  that  comes  from 
an  appreciation  of  sickness,  suffering, 
depression  and  squalor  of  the  poor — a 
mothering  instinct  that  extends  to  the 
weaker  members  of  society. 

We  find  no  exception  to  this  in  the 
field  of  housing  reform.  Housing  as  a 
definite  movement  in  this  country  is  of 
comparatively  recent  origin.  The  num- 
ber of  those  interested  in  it  a  decade  ago 
were  few.  To-day  it  has  spread  all  over 
the  land.  Many  of  our  large  cities  have 
housing  committees.  Newspapers  and 
magazines  are  giving  it  space.  Pam- 
phlets and  books  are  being  read  on  the 
subject,  and  there  is  a  general  awaken- 
ing to  its  importance.  Women's  clubs 
and  mothers'  organizations  are  no  ex- 
ceptions to  the  rule.  They,  too,  are  fall- 
ing in  line,  so  that  it  is  no  uncommon 
thing  now  to  read  that  this  women's  club 
or  that  "mothers'  organization  is  studying 
the  housing  problem  in  its  neighborhoo<:l 
and  working  for  the  improvement  of  bad 
conditions.  One  correspondent,  writing 
from  Boston,  says :  "The  Women's 
Municipal  League  of  Boston,  which  is  a 
very  active  organization,  has  an  efficient 
committee  on  housing  reform."  An- 
other, writing  from  Providence,  says : 
"The  Federation  of  Women's  Clubs  and 
the  individual  clubs  passed  resolutions 
and  sent  letters  to  the  legislature  urging 
the  enactment  of  a  bill  we  had  intro- 
duced. They  did  even  more.  They  sent 
a  delegation  of  200  women  before  the 
Judiciary  Committee  to  urge  its  passage." 
As  far  back  as  1895  the  Civic  Club  of 
Philadelphia,  composed  wholly  of  wom- 
en, was  studying  congestion  in  courts  and 


alleys  and  presenting  reports  thereon. 
From  Pittsburg,  Chicago,  Louisville,  St. 
Louis,  San  Francisco  and  elsewhere  the 
same  reports  have  come.  So  numerous 
and  so  regular  are  they  that  the  convic- 
tion that  women  are  playing  an  import- 
ant part  in  this  new  movement  for  social 
betterment  is  a  legitimate  one. 

Some  'Pioneer  Work,  in  Housing  Reform 

Back  in  the  pioneer  days  of  housing 
reform,  women  were  also  interested  and 
rendered  excellent  service.  Without  at- 
tempting to  enumerate  all  who  were  en- 
gaged in  it,  a  few  will  indicate  the  gen- 
eral character  of  the  work  then  done.  In 
Philadelphia  the  most  persistent  and 
most  successful  were  and  still  are  Miss 
Hannah  Fox  and  Miss  Helen  L.  Parrish. 
Miss  Fox  seconded  the  eflforts  of  Mr. 
Starr  and  others  to  reduce  the  slums  by 
the  purchase  and  renovation  of  old  prop- 
erties and  the  exercise  of  a  wise  control 
of  the  tenants.  They  bought  in  one  of 
the  worst  parts  of  the  city  and  made  so 
many  improvements  that  the  area  lost 
much  of  its  viciousness. 

From  this  beginning  in  reconstruction 
— and  guided  by  the  work  done  in  Eng- 
land by  Miss  Octavia  Hill — Miss  Fox, 
Miss  Parrish  and  others  organized  the 
Philadelphia  Octavia  Hill  Association 
for  the  purchase  and  renovation  of  old 
houses  and  the  management  of  the  same 
in  the  interest  of  the  poor.  In  all  the 
work  of  this  Association  since  its  organi- 
zation in  1896,  Miss  Fox  and  Miss  Par- 
rish have  been,  to  use  Mr.  Veiller's  ex- 
pression, "its  leading  spirits,  devoting 
themselves  unremittingly  and  with  grati- 
fying results  to  the  improvement  of 
housing  conditions."  In  1904,  under 
their  direction.  Miss  Dinwiddle  made  a 
comprehensive  study  of  three  typical 
sections  of  the  city  to  prepare  the  way 
for  housing  legislation.  The  tenement 
law    of    1855    had    not    contained  ade- 
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quate  provisions  for  its  enforcement. 
The  inspection  service  on  such  buildings 
practically  ceased  with  the  completion  of 
the  work  of  construction  or  of  altera- 
tions.. Fortified  by  the  data  from  the  in- 
vestigation of  1904,  they  had  a  bill  pre- 
pared correcting  this  defect.  This  was 
defeated  in  1905,  but,  undaunted,  they 
renewed  the  fight  in  1907  and  won  out. 
In  this  same  year  they  introduced  an  or- 
dinance into  the  City  Councils  for  an  in- 
creased water  supply  for  the  small  alley 
and  court  houses  in  the  heart  of  the  city, 
but  again  suffered  defeat.  In  191 1  they 
took  the  matter  up  to  the  state  legisla- 
ture and  won  out,  after  a  most  prolonged 
and  uncertain  struggle,  at  the  very  last 
hour  of  the  legislature's  sitting,  a  time 
when  social  legislation  seldom  receives 
consideration. 

A  work  in  some  respects  similar  to 
this,  though  begun  in  a  dififerent  way, 
resulted  from  the  activity  of  Mrs.  Rollin 
Norris,  at  that  time  Miss  Katherine 
Hosmer,  of  Washington,  D.  C.  Wash- 
ington has  had  a  rather  peculiar  history 
in  housing  reform.  As  early  as  1871  the 
local  Health  Board  had  and  exercised  the 
power  to  condemn  insanitary  buildings 
as  unfit  for  habitation  and  to  force  their 
abandonment.  Between  that  time  and 
1880,  492  shanties  were  so  condemned. 
Then  the  Board  of  Health  was  abolished 
and  also  the  section  of  the  health  ordi- 
nance under  which  condemnations  were 
made.  This  was  the  situation  from  1880 
till  1892.  and  though  conditions  in  hous- 
ing steadily  grew  worse,  nothing  in  the 
way  of  reform  of  any  moment  was  be- 
gun. In  1893  Miss  Hosmer  interested 
several  others,  notably  Mr.  Weber  and 
Dr.  Kober,  in  the  work  of  the  civic 
center,  and  later  on,  with  these  and  some 
others,  formed  the  Housing  Committee 
of  this  same  civic  center  for  the  purpose 
of  making  a  preliminary  study  of  the 
alleys  and  slums  of  Washington,  and 
conducting  a  campaign  of  education  for 
housing  reform.  In  this  movement, 
shortly  after  it  got  under  way,  the  Wom- 
en's Anthropological  Society  also  became 
interested. 

Later  on  Miss  Hosmer  assisted  in  a 
reorganization  of  the  Associated  Chari- 
ties that  transferred  the  emphasis  from 
relief  to  case  work  and  at  the  same  time 
created  a  committee  on  permanent  relief 


and  sanitary  dwellings  for  the  poor.  It 
was  on  the  basis  of  the  report  which  this 
committee  made  in  1897  to  a  public  meet- 
ing held  under  the  auspices  of  the  Civic 
Center,  the  Women's  Anthropological 
Society,  the  Board  of  Trade  and  the  Cen- 
tral Relief  Committee,  that  the  necessary 
steps  were  taken  to  form  the  Washington 
Sanitary  Improvement  Company  for  the 
construction  of  sanitary  houses  for  the 
])oor.     Miss  Hosmer  was  one  of  the  di- 
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rectors  chosen  at  this  time.  After  Miss 
Hosmer's  marriage  to  Mr.  Rollin  Norris 
her  residence  was  changed  to  Ardmore, 
one  of  Philadelphia's  suburbs,  but  her 
interest  in  housing  did  not  cease.  She 
and  others  are  now  organizing  several 
suburban  towns  to  work  for  the  preven- 
tion of  the  very  conditions  that  made  the 
problem  in  Washington  so  difficult,  and 
in  the  Main  Line  Housing  Association 
they  are  conducting  a  campaign  of  edu- 
cation and  paving  the  way  for  state  regu- 
lations that  will  eliminate  incipient  slums. 
A  very  dissimilar  work,  though  equally 
effective  in  many  ways,  has  only  recently 
been  done  by  another  woman  enthusi- 
ast— this  time  in  Indiana.     Everyone  at 
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all  familiar  with  housing  reform  knows 
of  the  campaign  carried  on  almost  single- 
handed  by  Mrs.  Albion  Fellows  Bacon, 
of  Evansville,  that  resulted  in  the  enact- 
ment of  a  housing  law  for  the  cities  of 
Evansville  and  Indianapolis.  Familiar 
with  the  conditions  in  her  own  city,  she 
went  through  a  number  of  the  smaller 
towns  collecting  data  for  her  work. 
Where  there  were  Charity  Organization 
societies  she  persuaded  them  to  make  up 


THE  SAME  PROPERTY  RENOVATEn  RY  THE 
PHILADELPHIA  OCTAVIA  HILL  ASSOCIATION 

reports  about  their  local  conditions.  In 
this  way  she  gathered  her  material  which 
later  on  she  used  most  effectively  against 
the  hesitant  legislators.  She  was  her  own 
lobbyist  until,  despite  opposition,  she  se- 
cured her  law.  Her  campaign  was  won 
through  tlie  strength  of  the  data  she  had 
so  painstakingly  collected,  the  persistency 
with  which  she  stuck  to  her  task,  her 
forceful  personality,  and  her  firm  belief 
in  the  necessity  for  her  law. 

Other  women  have  worked  for  im- 
proved housing,  but  the  ways  already  de- 
scribed seem  to  cover  the  methods  pur- 
sued by  all.  What  one  woman  has  done 
others  can  do.     The  need  is  present  in 


almost  every  town.  Some  do  not  see  it ; 
but  that  is  not  because  it  is  not  there  so 
much  as  it  is  because  it  has  not  been 
looked  for  in  the  right  places,  or  because 
the  knowledge  of  what  constitutes  bad 
housing  is  lacking.  I  once  talked  with  a 
man  high  in  the  councils  of  his  state  who 
asserted  that  his  city  had  been  thor- 
oughly underdrained,  when,  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  there  were  over  30,000  houses  not 
underdrained.  He  meant  well,  but  he 
was  not  educated  in  his  own  home  con- 
ditions. It  is  a  homely  adage,  but  true, 
that  people  see  what  they  are  looking  for. 
-Many  use  it  as  a  justification  for  their 
ignorance  of  certain  glaring  defects,  and 
think  they  are  appearing  in  the  light  of 
pure  and  lofty-minded  souls,  when  they 
are  only  illustrating  a  petty  sort  of  snob- 
bishness or  an  unpardonable  ignorance. 

What  Constitutes  ^ad  Housing  ? 

There  is  not  a  town  in  the  country  that 
lias  had  fifty  years  of  life  that  has  not  in 
some  form  or  another  a  housing  problem. 
Bad  housing  is  not  confined  to  tene- 
ments, back  alleys  and  slums.  It  is  not 
always  attendant  with  loathsome  people. 
It  is  not  personified  by  dilapidated  build- 
ings. To  be  sure,  these  are  some  of  the 
-features,  but  it  has  others :  faulty  drain- 
age, insanitation,  inadequately  lighted 
rooms,  leaky  roofs,  defective  plumbing, 
obnoxious  trades  in  or  near  residences, 
rubbish  heaps,  damp,  over-crowded  and 
poorly  ventilated  rooms,  and  long,  mon- 
otonous rows  of  cheap-looking  buildings. 
Because  a  town  may  have  magnificent 
residences  it  does  not  follow  that  it  lacks 
the  other  types.  Rents  may  be  excessive 
for  workers  ;  the  water  supply  may  be  in- 
adequate or  even  polluted,  and  a  hundred 
other  conditions  may  make  a  town's 
problem  and  persistently  cry  for  reform. 

The  trouble  with  most  of  our  people  is 
they  travel  in  a  prescribed  circle.  Their 
visits  are  in  prescribed  areas  and  homes 
and  they  never  see  the  other  side.  Even 
in  the  most  highly  developed  suburbs  in 
the  United  States — I  refer  to  the  towns 
along  the  main  line  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Railroad,  near  Philadelphia — there  are 
housing  ulcers  that  are  simply  intolerable 
in  this  day  of  public  enlightenment  as  to 
social  responsibility  and  social  needs. 
Yet  not  one  in  500  wealthy  commuters 
or  estate  owners,  or  the  professional  men 
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that  wait  upon  them,  will  say  they  know 
where  such  spots  can  exist  and  can  point 
them  out  to  you.  They  are  only  ignorant 
because  their  line  of  travel  does  not  take 
them  to  the  sections  where  the  bad  spots 
.  are.  And  it  is  so  in  a  thousand  towns 
throughout  the  country. 

IVork  to  Be  Done— and  Plenty  of  It 

There  is  work  to  be  done,  and  plenty 
of  it,  for  such  men  and  women  as  have 
eyes  to  see  and  hearts  to  feel  the  pain 
produced  by  such  conditions.  It  is  sur- 
prising, though  true,  that  few  states  have 
adequate  laws  to  protect  the  future 
against  the  indifference,  ignorance,  or 
viciousness  of  the  jerry  builder  who 
builds  as  he  pleases  without  thought  of 
those  who  come  after  him.  Where 
building  laws  have  been  enacted,  they  are 
framed  so  as  to  guard  against  fire  and  to 
prevent  faulty  construction,  but  they 
leave  the  social  aspects  severely  alone. 
These  are  defects  that  need  remedying. 
They  call  for  just  the  kind  of  work 
women  can  do.  Who  should  be  more 
active  to  protect  the  home  than  those  who 
spend  the  major  portion  of  their  day 
therein  ? 

No  work  for  any  reform  can  be  satis- 
factorily done  that  is  not  done  accurately. 
It  is  more  injurious  to  the  cause  for  un- 
authenticated  assertions  about  conditions 
to  go  out,  with  hysterical  statements  as 
to  the  dangers  therefrom,  than  to  let 
matters  severely  alone.  When  women's 
committees,  clubs,  or  other  organizations 
do  undertake  to  work  for  the  improve- 
ment of  their  local  conditions,  they 
should  direct  their  first  efiforts  to  ascer- 
taining the  facts.  It  is  remarkable  how 
easily  these  are  obtained.  Wherever 
there  is  a  housing  organization  they  are 
compiled.  In  the  absence  of  such  a  group, 
the  charity  society  or  similar  agency  can 
furnish  enough  for  a  more  extended 
study.  It  is  not  extensive  work  that  counts 
so  much  as  it  is  intensive.  .  To  know  the 
facts  about  the  spots  that  can  be  selected 
for  special  study  and  to  know  them  thor- 
oughly,   is    far   more    valuable   than    to 


know  a  large  area  in  a  general  way. 
When  these  facts  are  known  and  before 
they  are  given  out  for  the  general  educa- 
tion of  the  public,  the  corollary  informa- 
tion must  be  obtained :  viz.,  what  laws 
apply  to  these  conditions  and  what  new 
ones  are  needed. 

Armed  with  these  facts,  the  prelimi- 
nary work  is  practically  finished.  But  it 
is  only  preliminary.  This  is  the  point 
where  so  many  efiforts  for  social  better- 
ment fail.  People  seem  to  think  that  all 
that  is  needed  is  to  furnish  the  facts  and 
society  will  do  the  rest.  It  is  not  so. 
Facts  are  sent  to  the  waste  basket  every 
day  in  offices,  editorial  rooms  and  homes, 
that,  if  their  significance  were  compre- 
hended, would  revolutionize  the  ways  of 
men.  Ascertaining  facts  is  of  no  avail 
unless  they  are  iterated  and  reiterated 
until  their  significance  sinks  into  the 
busy  minds  of  men.  Even  then  they  are 
of  little  significance  unless  there  is  a  way 
pointed  out  whereby  they  can  be  applied 
to  secure  the  needed  relief. 

It  may  be  the  way  to  this  relief  is 
through  officials.  More  than  one  city  has 
ample  laws  to  clean  up  its  bad  houses, 
only  its  officials  do  not  enforce  them. 
Facts  hammered  into  the  brain  of  the 
general  public  will  react  upon  weak  of- 
ficials until  they  do  their  work.  It  may 
be  the  way  to  relief  is  through  new  legis- 
lation. Then  the  most  careful  laws 
must  be  drawn  and  worked  for  unremit- 
tingly till  they  are  put  on  the  statute 
books.  It  must  not  be  forgotten  that 
laws  always  represent  the  will  of  an  ac- 
tive minority,  and  to  have  them  made 
effective  that  minority  has  to  be  changed 
into  a  majority.  It  is  more  essential  to 
carry  on  a  campaign  of  education  after 
the  passage  of  a  bill  than  it  is  to  secure 
its  enactment. 

Let  the  women  of  America  speak  and 
work  for  housing  reform  and  they  will 
have  no  reason  to  regret  the  energy, 
thought  and  service  they  expend.  For 
the  strength  of  the  nation  is  in  the  homes 
of  the  people,  and  those  who  help  to  save 
the  homes  help  to  save  the  nation. 


Nation-Wide  Work  for  Ch'ic  Betterment 


Reports  Prepared  Especially  for  The  American  City  by  the  Civic 
Chairmen  of  Forty-Five  State  Federations    of  Women's  Clubs 


XT  T'/T'//  the  co-operation  of  Mrs.  George  Zimmerman,  Chairman  of  the 
YY  Committee  on  Civics  of  the  General  Federation  of  Women's  Clubs, 
The  American  City  is  enabled  to  present,  on  the  following  pages, 
the  most  complete  summary  ever  compiled  of  the  work  of  club  women  for 
municipal  gnd  civic  betterment.  A  fezv  iveeks  ago,  Mrs.  Zimmerman  wrote,  at 
the  request  of  The  American  City,  to  the  forty-eight  state  civic  chairmen, 
asking  that  each  prepare  for  publication  in  this  issue  an  outline  of  the  recent 
civic  work  of  xvomen  in  her  own  state.  The  subsequent  receipt  of  such  reports 
from  all  but  three  of  the  forty-eight  states  is  proof  conclusive  that  the  women's 
clubs  arc  becoming — and,  in  fact,  now  are — a  powerful  nation-wide  influence 
for  good  in  civic  advance. 

A  considerable  divergence  will  be  noticed  in  the  length  of  the  following 
reports  In  justice  to  the  respective  chairmen  it  should  be  made  clear  that  the 
brevity  of  some  of  these  reports  is  no  indication  that  little  of  civic  zvork  is 
being  done  in  that  particular  state.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  each  chairman  was 
asked  to  confine  her  report,  if  possible,  to  200  words.  Some  were  so  con- 
scientious in  regard  to  the  editor's  wish  that  they  omitted  much  they  zvould 
gladly  have  said;  while  others  told  their  story  in  more  detail,  in  the  hope  that 
the  editor  would  relent  and  publish  it  all — and  in  most  cases  he  has  done  so. 
Long  or  short,  these  reports  are  all  zvorth  reading,  and  the  chairmen  by  luhom 
they  were  ivritten  zvill  no  doubt  be  glad  to  furnish  additional  details  to  any 
clubs  desiring  such  information. 


Alabama. 

C~  IVIC  improvement  in  Alabama  has,  in 
the  last  year,  shown  many  results  of 
the  impetus  which  has  been  develop- 
ing for  five  or  more  years,  and  which  is 
now  irresistible. 

The  Tuscaloosa  Society,  which  was 
founded  in  the  early  nineties,  claims  the 
leadership,  but  Birmingham,  in  her  usual 
manner,  has  perhaps  outrun  her  in  the  last 
two  years.  Birmingham,  with  her  teeming 
population  and  her  magic  changes  of  city 
lines,  is  one  clamor  of  demands  for  civic 
adjustment.  Tuscaloosa,  old,  conservative 
once  (but  not  now),  fighting  improvements, 
has  grown  so  slowly  she  could  find  the  time 
to  grow  beautifully  as  well. 

The  Civic  Improvement  Association  of 
Tuscaloosa  has  always  advice  to  offer,  and 
it  has  been  offered  so  persistently  and  in- 


sistently that  only  once  in  fifteen  years  has 
it  been  disregarded  by  the  city  authorities. 
This  was  about  some  grand  old  oaks  down 
the  middle  of  one  of  our  streets;  we  failed 
to  save  these,  but  the  hue  and  cry  then 
raised  has  made  our  other  trees  sacred  for 
all  time.  Last  year  the  Tuscaloosa  Society 
placed  a  stone,  marble  and  bronze  drinking 
fountain  in  our  downtown  district,  which 
supphes  the  citizens  with  water  from  an 
artesian  well.  Birmingham  has  done  much 
this  year  in  the  way  of  improving  parks  and 
playgrounds,  purifying  the  milk  supply  and 
taking  care  of  many  sanitary  problems. 
Montgomery  is  awakening  to  her  many 
needs,  and  will  probably  make  great  strides 
in  sanitary  affairs  now  the  people  are 
;iroused. 

Alabama   has  done  considerable  improv- 
ing and  beautifying  among  the  rural  school 
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communities  this  last  year,  and  no  one  who 
has  seen  one  of  the  desolate  little  "seats  of 
learning"  will  doubt  that  here  indeed  is  the 
greatest  need. 

Mrs.  Alston  Fitts, 
Tuscaloosa,  Ala. 

•i-    -i- 
Arizona 

AS  I  have  but  recently  been  appointed 
Chairman  of  Civics  of  the  State  Fed- 
eration, I  am  unable  to  give  at  this 
time   a   satisfactory   report  of   civic   work 
done  by  the  various  clubs,  but  I  have  been 
—  informed  of  some  of  the 

more  important  work 
taken  up  and  prosecuted 
thus  far. 

The  Woman's  Club  of 
Glendale,  membership  47, 
with  Mrs.  Ralph  Murphy 
as  Chairman  of  Civics, 
has  established  a  city  park 
as  well  as  aiding  the  municipality  in  its 
library  and  public  improvements. 

The  Wednesday  Club  of  Globe  (member- 
ship limited  to  30), with  Mrs.  Lewis  Naquin, 
President,  during  the  past  year  installed  a 
public  drinking  fountain  at  a  central  point 
of  the  town,  conducted  a  sale  of  Red  Cross 
Seals,  and  has  been  very  active  in  civic 
work  generally. 

The  Woman's  Club  of  Phoenix,  member- 
ship 207  (Mrs.  B.  A.  Fowler,  President), 
is  the  largest  club  in  the  state,  and  has 
done  much  to  advance  various  interests  of 
the  town.  It  makes  an  annual  gift  to  the 
Girls'  Scholarship  Fund,  also  to  one  or  an- 
other of  the  state  institutions.  During  the 
past  year  it  has  built  and  furnished  a  $20,- 
000  club  house,  where  it  successfully  enter- 
tained the  Tenth  Annual  Convention  of 
Clubs  of  Arizona. 

Another  of  the  smaller  clubs,  with  a 
membership  of  but  25,  is  the  Civic  League 
of  Wickenburg,  organized  about  a  year  ago. 
Already  it  has  established  a  public  library 
and  reading  room  with  about  700  volumes, 
having  purchased  a  lot  and  building  with 
funds  raised  by  the  association. 

The  Woman's  Club  of  Tucson  has  a  mem- 
bership of  125,  and  a  very  efficient  Civics 
Committee  under  the  leadership  of  Mrs.  E. 
T.  Harris.  This  club  does  much  in  con- 
tributions to  the  Girls'  Scholarship  Fund, 
which  is  a  state-wide  club  undertaking,  and 
in  relievimr  the  ^ick  and  needv. 


Manual  training  for  the  public  schools 
of  Arizona  was  first  started  by  the  Mon- 
uay  Club  in  the  Prescott  public  schools. 
Donations  aggregating  $1,000  were  secured 
from  public-spirited  citizens,  and  the  bal- 
ance of  the  necessary  funds  was  raised  by 
the  club  from  contributions  of  $5  and  up- 
ward from  members  and  the  giving  of  en- 
tertainments by  the  club.  This  work  was 
carried  on  by  the  club  one  year,  and  then, 
directly  through  their  efforts,  a  bill  was 
passed  in  the  legislature  making  manual 
training  and  domestic  science  a  part  of  the 
public  school  system  in  the  gra;!cd  and  high 
schools. 

The  Girls'  Scholarship  Fund  above  men- 
tioned has  been  created  by  the  Educational 
Committee  to  assist  deserving  and  needy 
girls  to  finish  their  college  work  at  the 
University  of  Arizona  and  the  state  normal 
schools ;  it  has  been  generally  contributed 
to  by  most  of  the  clubs  in  the  state,  and 
proves  a  very  popular  line  of  civic  work. 
Mrs.  George  Wooster, 

Prescott,  Ariz. 

Arkansas 

THE    club     women    of    Arkansas    are 
arousing    an    interest    in    civics    and 
sowing    seeds    that    later    will    bring 
forth    results. 

Drinking  fountains  have  been  erected, 
prizes  have  been  awarded 
for  the  best-kept  prem- 
ises, for  flower  beds  and 
potted  plants.  Court 
house  squares  and  vacant 
lots  have  been  beautified 
as  little  parks.  Clean-up 
days  have  been  observed. 
The  ladies'  cemetery  as- 
sociations are  doing  much  in  keeping  God's 
Acre  beautiful. 

The  club  has  also  placed  copies  of  some 
of  the  best  paintings  in  the  schoolrooms, 
and  Has  had  numerous  trees  planted  around 
the  playgrounds;  it  also  paid  for  special 
equipment  of  the  manual  training  and  do- 
mestic science  departments  of  our  schools 
to  the  amount  of  approximately  $300. 

On  Arbor  Day  trees  were  planted,  and 
the  suggestion  was  made  that  the  pupils  in 
our  public  schools  be  asked  to  write  an 
essay  in  regard  to  our  two  national  forest 
reserves.  Civic  Rally  Day  was  observed 
with  mass  meetings,  at  which  the  city  of- 
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ficials  and  citizens  discussed  municipal  pro- 
positions for  the  civic  betterment  of  the 
towns.  One  club  had  civic  talks  given  at 
the  public  school.  In  some  towns  the  city 
councils  have  invited  the  club  wdmen  to 
meet  with  them  at  stated  times. 

A  playground  association  has  been  or- 
ganized at  Little  Rock;  the  Government  has 
given  two  lots  at  Hot  Springs  for  a  play- 
ground, and  other  towns  are  working  along 
the  same  lines.  Civic  and  health  literature 
has  been  sent  out  over  the  state,  and  Christ- 
mas seals  have  been  sold. 

(Miss)   Clara  B.  Eno, 
Van  Buren,  Ark. 

Colorado 

IT  is  a  far  cry  back  to  the  day  when  Den- 
ver was  a  big,  straggling,  unkept  city  and 
there  had  been  no  evolution  nor  revolu- 
tion of  the  civic  beauty  idea.  Denver  has 
become  beautiful  with  parks  and  play- 
grounds and  boulevards, 
and  now  a  projected  civic 
center  and  the  Mountain 
Park  District. 

Caiion  City  is  spotless 
from  an  annual  Clean-up 
Day,  which  comes  just  be- 
fore Blossom  Day,  and 
the  latter  is  as  lovely  as 
the  Cherry  Day  of  Japan.  Greeley  has 
made  wonderful  strides.  Fort  Collins  club 
women  have  included  in  their  civic  work 
certain  city  ordinances  and  measures  for  the 
protection  of  the  city.  One  suggestive  plan 
adopted  by  Longmont  was  the  beautifying 
of  the  town  by  large  flower  beds  in  the 
parks  and  about  the  City  Hall.  Every 
"uesday  and  Friday  the  flowers  are  gath- 
ed  and  distributed  among  the  sick  at  the 
ospital.  Colorado  Springs,  Boulder, 
Pueblo,  Durango  and  many  of  the  smaller 
cities  have  civic  leagues  or  civic  committees. 
Boulder,  Colorado  Springs  and  Grand 
Junction  have  had  a  landscape  artist  to 
make  city  plans.  In  one  of  the  smaller 
cities  the  w^omen,  having  appealed  in  vain 
to  the  men  of  the  City  Council,  took  their 
schoolboy  sons  on  Saturday  and  cleaned 
up  the  town  themselves.  In  another  the 
women  gave  entertainments  to  buy  a 
sprinkler  cart  for  the  streets.  Cripple 
Creek  and  Brush  are  working  for  play- 
grounds. 

Colorado  is  a  state  peculiarly  adapted  to 
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civic  work,  because  the  dry  air,  the  many 
sunny  days  and  the  generally  fequable  cli- 
mate make  improvements  possible  through- 
out the  entire  year.  The  women  of  Colo- 
rado, having  the  suffrage,  have  a  further 
obligation  in  civic  work,  namely,  attention 
to  law-enforcement.  The  last  letter  from 
the  Civic  Committee  to  the  148  clubs, of  the 
state  included  a  leaflet  giving  in  full  these 
laws:  Selling  liquor  to  minors;  selling  ci- 
garettes and  tobacco  to  minors;  contribut- 
ing to  juvenile  delinquency;  gambling;  re- 
moval of  weeds,  brush  and  rubbish.  The 
Committee  closed  its  letter  with  these 
words: 

Give  your  next  club  meeting  to  this  subject. 

Have  a  clean-up  day. 

Write  us  about  it. 

Organize  junior  leagues. 

Induce  your  local  editor  to  print  this  leaflet. 

Do  all  your  work  cheerfully  and  patiently. 

If  you   fail,  do  that  splendidly. 

Above  all,  adopt  the  old  preacher's  definition 
of  perseverance:  "Firstly,  to  take  hold;  sec- 
ondly, to  hold  on  ;  thirdly,  to  never  let  go  I" 

Mrs.  Sarah  S.  Piatt  Decker, 
Denver,  Colo. 

California 

APOLITICAL  right  is  an  opportunity 
for  service.  Since  the  election  of 
last  October,  which  gave  them  the 
franchise,  the  club  women  of  California 
have  shown  a  new  interest  in  the  study  of 
civics.  The  natural  evolution  of  women's 
clubs  has  been  from  self-culture  as  an  aim, 
to  community  service,  and  there  is  hardly  a 
club  in  California,  whatever  its  original 
purpose  in  organizing  may  have  been, 
which  has  not  its  department  of  civics. 

Woman's  first  interest  will  always  be  in 
the  home  and  the  child,  and  matters  which 
affect  them  directly  are  more  to  her  than 
anything  else  in  the  world.  So  the  women 
of  California  are  interested  in  the  planting 
of  trees,  in  establishing  supervised  play- 
grounds, day  nurseries  and  detention 
homes;  in  the  proper  disposal  of  garbage, 
and  in  banishing  billboards  and  flies.  They 
are  wrestling  with  the  immigration  prob- 
lem. It  is  conservatively  estimated  that 
within  five  years  from  the  opening  of  the 
Panama  Canal  the  population  of  the  Pacific 
states  will  be  doubled.  We  must  get  ready 
for  these  new  people. 

Mrs.  Edward  M.  Neally, 
Santa  Ana,  Cal. 
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Connecticut 

THERE  are   in  the   Connecticut  State 
Federation    twelve    clubs    which    in- 
clude civics  in  more  or  less  practical 
form  in  their  yearly  work.     In  addition  to 
these   federated  clubs  there   are  many  vil- 
lage   improvement    socie- 
ties which  by  their  labors 
make     life     vastly     more 
worth   living  in  their  re- 
spective communities. 

Several  clubs  have 
worked  to  improve  the 
condition  of  village  ceme- 
teries which  had  been  neg- 
lected because  the  owners  of  lots,  or  next  of 
kin,  were  living  at  a  distance  and  so  were 
ignorant  or  forgetful  of  the  condition  of 
their  property.  Trees  have  been  planted 
and  waste  places  made  to  flourish  by  the  ex- 
ertions of  women's  municipal  leagues. 

The  Woman's  Town  Improvement  Asso- 
ciation of  Westport  has  laid  about  2,000  feet 
of  sidewalk  in  the  past  year.  This  associa- 
tion offers  prizes  for  a  garden  contest,  and 
136  children  have  made  application  this 
year  to  compete.  The  Woman's  Civic 
League  of  Norwalk  has  raised  $600  for  the 
■completion  of  the  Norwalk  Library  Audi- 
torium. In  cooperation  with  the  city  this 
League  has  placed  wastepaper  cans  in  the 
public  parks  and  business  streets.  Much 
agitation  and  discussion  of  vital  topics  has 
been  aroused  by  papers  and  editorials  sent 
forth  by  this  very  much  alive  association. 
The  Woman's  Municipal  League  of  South 
Norwalk  has  maintained  for  several  years 
a  rest  room  for  women,  where  for  a  nomi- 
nal price  refreshments  may  be  obtained. 

It  is  impossible  in  this  short  space  to  give 
an  adequate  idea  of  the  work  being  done  on 
civic  lines.  There  is  no  doubt  that  public 
interest  is  greatly  stimulated  by  the  work 
undertaken.;  and  if  immediate  results  are 
at  times  disappointing,  the  general  influence 
is   far-reaching. 

Mrs.  Isaac  S.  Jennings, 
South  Norwalk,  Conn. 
4.     4. 

Florida 

CIVIC  work  in  Florida  has  progressed 
wonderfully,  with  thirty-four  clubs 
out  of  the  fifty  in  the  Federation  do- 
ing civic  work.  Many  of  these  clubs  have 
recently  joined  the  Federation,  bringing 
new  and  enthusiastic  workers. 


During  the  last  year  mu- 

«nicipal    cleaning-up    days 
were    observed    by    many 
clubs,  several  new  junior 
i«r  leagues       were       formed, 

')  three    clubs  offered    cash 

prizes  for  best-kept  yards, 
several    beautified    streets 
—  and    made    parks,    and    a 

number  are  maintaining  parks.  Talla- 
hassee, Jacksonville,  Ocala  and  Palatka  all 
did  especially  fine  work,  in  public  play- 
grounds, screening  against  flies,  obtaining 
new  school  buildings,  placing  sanitary 
drinking  fountains,  in  garbage  disposal  and 
municipal  cleaning. 

A  special  effort  was  made  by  the  Civic 
Committee  to  advocate  a  safe  and  sane 
Fourth  of  July,  and  a  crusade  against  hand- 
bills; also  to  encourage  all  clubs  to  estab- 
lish parks  and  an  annual  cleaning-up  day. 
Florida  cooperated  with  Minnesota  in  re- 
gard to  purifying  the  drama.  The  Civic 
Committee  also  made  a  special  effort  to  ob- 
tain for  the  clubs  of  the  Federation  a  suit- 
able trash  basket  for  street  use  at  a  very  low- 
figure.  Many  clubs  have  availed  them- 
selves of  this  opportunity.  Civic  cards  have 
also  been  furnished  by  the  Civic  Committee 
to  the  clubs  wishing  them,  calling  the  atten- 
tion of  citizens  to  the  rubbish  baskets. 

Mrs.  George  E.  Gay, 
'h     -h  Palatka,  Fla. 

Georgia 

THE  entire  aim  of  women's  clubs — 
mental  and  moral  uplift,  physical 
well-being,  sane  and  enforced  laws, 
conservation  of  nature's  gifts — in  short, 
laying  hold  of  the  good,  the  true  and  the 
beautiful,  that  humanity 
may  enjoy  its  rightful 
heritage  —  seems  to  me 
wholly  embodied  in  the 
one  word  "Civics." 

Throughout  the  state 
come  most  encouraging 
reports  of  activities  for 
civic  beauty,  civic  right- 
eousness and  public  health.  Playgrounc 
are  being  provided  in  some  localities, 
marked  increase  over  last  year  in  the  nur 
her  of  junior  civic  leagues  organized  is  re 
ported  by  the  state  organizer. 

Children's  gardens  are  being  featured 
a  potent   factor   toward   better   citizenship 
It  is  believed  that  unexcelled  opportunitie 
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for  industrial  and  economic  improvement 
will  come  through  the  medium  of  intensive 
gardening,  and  our  clubs  are  giving  impetus 
to  the  work  by  their  splendid  cooperation 
with  teachers,  school  commissioners  and  the 
State  College  of  Agriculture  in  their  corn 
and  canning  organizations,  composed  of 
boys  and  girls  of  the  country  districts. 
Many  clubs  ofifer  prizes  for  local  work, 
and  this  year  the  Civic  Committee  of  the 
Georgia  Federation  of  Clubs  will  award  in- 
dustrial scholarships  open  to  the  state  for 
the  stimulation  of  individual  effort  along 
this  line. 

Clean-up  days  are  regularly  observed  in 
the  towns,  and  much  attention  is  given  to 
park  and  cemetery  improvements  and  beau- 
tifying school  grounds. 

Georgia  is  fully  alive  to  the  vital  im- 
portance of  civic  development,  and  she  will 
not  be  caught  lagging  in  the  march  of  pro- 
gress. 

Mrs.  Logan  R.  Pitts, 

Calhoun,  Ga. 
+     + 

Illinois 

CIVICS  really  means  municipal  house- 
keeping.    It  means  that  hereafter  we 
cannot  belong  to  a  club  doing  literary 
work  exclusively.     It  means  the  time  has 
arrived   when  we  must  assist  the  men  in 
'■r^y-- .  keeping     the     community 

f  clean  and  wholesome  for 
our  boys  and  girls. 
We  have  tried  to  have 
the  club  women  under- 
stand that  they  can,  in 
a  measure,  regulate  the 
erection  of  billboards  in 
their  towns  and  cities,  as, 
before  signboards  are  erected  in  a  town, 
permission  must  be  obtained  from  the 
town  board.  To  the  town  board,  then,  we 
must  turn  our  attention.  Diplomacy  and 
tact  are  required  for  all  this  work. 

Early  in  1910  this  committee  started  a 
fresh  interest  in  the  anti-spitting  crusade. 
Many  thousands  of  specially  prepared  cards 
have  been  handed  out  to  men  and  women 
violating  public  decency.  Perhaps  no  other 
factor  has  helped  so  much  as  the  interest 
manifested  by  the  school  children.  One 
teacher  in  the  Medill  High  School  of  Chi- 
cago has  a  class  in  sanitation.  During  the 
year  these  boys  and  girls,  ten  to  fourteen 
years   of   age,   have  carefully   handed  out 


2,000  cards.  They  also  refrain  from  throw- 
ing paper,  fruit  peelings,  etc.,  on  the  streets, 
assist  to  keep  their  home  premises  in  neat 
order,  and  do  not  use  chewing  gum.  The 
way  these  children  use  the  cards  is  as  fol- 
lows :  They  enter  a  street  car  and  sit  in  the 
rear ;  you  will  never  see  them  looking  out 
of  the  window,  for  their  eyes  and  ears  are 
alert  for  anyone  spitting  on  the  floor.  As 
soon  as  they  catch  anyone,  a  card  is  politely 
handed  the  offender  with  a  smile  and  a 
pleasant  "Won't  you  help  us  keep  the  car 
clean?"  Who  could  resist  such  a  request 
made  by  a  smiling  boy  or  girl?  Many 
amusing  as  well  as  horrid  things  are  said 
to  me,  but  the  cars  are  noticeably  cleaner, 
and  the  street  car  officials  are  helping  us. 

Early  last  spring  the  Chairman  called 
upon  Mr.  Jens  Jensen,  a  landscape  gardener 
of  Chicago,  and  had  three  plans  made  for 
model  inexpensive,  but  beautiful,  backyards. 
We  loaned  these  plans  to  clubs  throughout 
the  state,  and  they  were  in  constant  circu- 
lation during  the  spring  and  early  summer 
months.  This  Committee  advised  as  to  how 
and  when  to  plant  trees  and  shrubs,  how 
to  make  certain  corners  in  towns  look  like 
new,  etc. 

The  club  in  Chenoa  has  built  a  cement 
walk  costing  $1,600  along  the  main  street 
of  the  town  leading  to  the  cemetery.  The 
Atlanta,  111.,  club  built  a  public  crossing  to 
the  city  library.  Down  in  Kinmundy  they 
wish  to  oil  the  streets,  and  the  men  of  the 
town  refuse  to  do  it.  The  request  for  help 
came  to  me,  and  I  have  found  out  what 
mixture  to  use  and  how  to  put  it  on.  The 
women  expect  to  get  out  with  brushes  and 
cans  and  do  the  work. 

Through  the  kindness  of  the  Chicago 
Health  Department  thousands  of  fly  circu- 
lars have  been  distributed  throughout  the 
state,  with  advice  to  clubs  to  start  crusades. 
The  Fortnightly  Club  of  Monmouth  was 
one  of  the  first  to  follow  this  advice,  and 
secured  the  passing  of  an  ordinance  requir- 
ing the  screening  of  food-stuffs. 

The  agitation  for  the  sane  Fourth  has 
reached  the  uttermost  limits  of  Illinois;  in 
almost  every  town  there  is  an  ordinance 
regulating  the  sale  of  explosives  and  fire- 
arms. State  legislation  has  done  away  with 
the  common  drinking  cup.  The  Virden 
Woman's  Club  took  a  very  active  part  in 
the  campaign  for  introducing  paper  drink- 
ing cups ;  the  members  gained  permission 
to  give  talks  in  the  public  schools  and  show 
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the  children  how  to  make  these  little  cups. 

Sanitary  housekeeping — inside  and  out — 
artistic  building,  investigation  of  ventila- 
tion and  sanitary  conditions  of  public  school 
buildings,  better  housing,  vacant  lot  garden- 
ing, early  Christmas  shopping,  a  Saturday 
half-holiday  for  shop  employees — these  are 
some  of  the  other  lines  of  civic  work 
which  the  women  of  Illinois  are  pursuing. 

Our  great  work,  the  Girls'  Amusement 

Crusade,  has  been  started  to  raise  the  ideals 

of  girls  and  thus  help  the  boys.     Scarcely 

an  Illinois  town  can  be  found  in  which  a 

women's  club  is  not  planning  the  right  kind 

of  recreation  for  young  people. 

Mrs.  Robert  L.  McCall, 

Chicago,  III. 
4.    4. 

Indiana 

DO  I  hear  some  New  York  sister  say, 
■'Civic  work  out  there?  That  must 
mean  killing  Indians,  clearing  the 
forests,  and  making  roads."  If  our  skeptical 
sister  would  but  come  to  the  Hoosier  state 
in  her  motor,  where  there 
are  more  good  roads  than 
in  all  ether  states  in  the 
Union  but  two,  we  could 
show  her  what  has  been 
accomplished  in  three  or 
four  years  toward  civic 
betterment. 

Spring  Clean-up  Day  is 
an  established  thing,  almost  state-wide. 
Numberless  hitherto  abandoned  school 
grounds  have  been  equipped,  making  thou- 
sands of  children  happy  in  giving  them  a 
rightful  place  for  play.  Hundreds  of  acres 
of  waste  land  have  been  redeemed  and 
beautified,  until  now  there  is  a  splendid 
system  of  parks  where  adults,  as  well  as 
children,  may  go  for  rest  and  recreation. 
Sanitary  drinking  fountains  are  fast  taking 
the  place  of  the  much  dreaded  drinking 
cup.  Arbor  Day  is  being  recognized  and 
observed  in  the  proper  way,  so  that  In- 
diana will  soon  abound  in  beautiful  shade 
trees  and  vines  of  all  kinds. 

All  of  these  things,  and  more,  have  been 
done  by  our  Indiana  club  women,  and 
surely  if  the  work  is  continued  during  the 
next  five  years  with  increased  vigor,  as  it 
will  be,  our  state  will  be  pointed  to  with 
great  pride  by  the  General  Federation  as 
a  leader  in  civic  activities. 

Mrs.  J.  W.  Casivell, 
Huntington,  Ind. 


Idaho 

REPORTS  from  individual  clubs  have 
not  been  received  by  the  Chairman, 
and  it  is,  therefore,  impossible  to  give 
a  full  review  of  the  civic  work  of  Idaho 
club  women. 

Nearly  all  the  clubs  are  doing  more  or 
less  library  work.  The  Health  Committee 
will  introduce  a  bill  this  year  providing  for 
medical  inspection  in  public  schools.  A  bill 
is  also  to  go  before  the  state  legislature 
prohibiting  the  selling  of  toy  guns  and  all 
kinds  of  fireworks  to  minors. 

The  Civic  Committee  will  recommend  at 

the  State  Federation  meeting  that  all  clubs 

work  for  a  combined  Clean-up  and  Arbor 

Day,  the  doing  away  with  billboards,  refuse 

dumps,  etc.     The  Twentieth  Century  Club 

of  Lewiston  (Mrs.  J.  M.  Pearce,  President) 

is  planning  a  park  of  about  two  acres. 

Mrs.  S.  D.   White, 

Lewiston,  Ida. 
4.     4. 

Iowa 

THERE    is    more    civic    agitation    than 
work   thus   far  in  many   Iowa   com- 
munities.   The  women  are  awakening 
to   their   responsibilities   and  are   daily   re- 
questing   information    as    to    the    practical 
handling  of  such  problems 
as  those  with  which  The 
American      City     deals. 
The  chairman's  work  has 
been    largely    to     furnish 
material     or     to     suggest 
sources  where  it  might  be 
obtained. 

In  Keokuk  there  has 
beei.  -Jill  active  civic  awakening,  owing  to 
the  new  dam  and  its  consequent  commercial 
significance.  A  civic  league  has  been  or- 
ganized there.  Marshalltown  women  have 
a  civic  league  and  have  organized  a  system 
of  garbage  disposal  for  their  town.  Iowa 
City  is  doing  good  work  at  civic  house- 
cleaning. 

Appeals  for  help  in  furnishing  clean, 
wholesome  amusements  for  our  children 
have  come  from  all  over  the  state.  Play- 
grounds are  being  organized  in  Iowa  City ; 
Des  Moines  and  Dubuque  have  several,  and 
in  Sioux  City,  Marshalltown,  Davenport, 
Waterloo,  Marengo  and  other  places  there 
is  keen  interest  in  the  movement.  Side  by 
side  with  this  is  an  efifort  to  encourage  a 
better  class  of  motion  pictures.  Inquiries' 
have  been  sent  out  to  almost  every  town  iiV 
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vvhicli  a  federated  club  is  located,  asking 
for  information  as  to  the  amusements  and 
recreation  offered  to  the  children. 

Mrs.  B.  R.  Johnston, 
Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa. 

Kentucky 

THE  civic  clubs  represent  four-sevenths 
of  the  roster  of  the  Kentucky  Federa- 
tion and   are  all   doing  active  w^ork. 
At  the  recent  Southern  Commercial   Con- 
gress at  Nashville,  Tenn.,  Paul  D.  Sargent, 
^^^^^  Assistant  Director  of  Pub- 

'^^^^^^^k  lie  Roads,  pointed  to  the 
^^^HH^^k  fact  that  Kentucky 
^^^V^P'^^^  among  the  eight  leaders 
^^^^C^  ^^M  of  the  nation  in  road 
^^K*  ^^B  building.  That  the  Ken- 
^P^  ^^    tucky  Vital  Statistics  Law 

passed  was  due  in  a  large 
measure  to  the  women's 
clubs  of  the  state.  The  Federation  has  pre- 
sented three  bills  to  the  legislature,  all  of 
which  have  been  passed :  one  for  the  abol- 
ishment of  the  public  drinking  cup  from 
schools,  railway  trains  and  all  other  public 
places :  another,  school  suffrage  for  women ; 
the  third,  conservation  of  forests.  All  the 
clubs  are  using  their  influence  to  make 
Mammoth  Cave  a  national  reservation. 

The  Brandenburg  Woman's  Club,  with  a 
membership  of  only  twenty-two  in  a  small 
village  three  miles  from  a  railway  station, 
succeeded  in  getting  the  Fiscal  Court  to 
make  an  appropriation  to  pike  the  road  to 
the  station,  which  was  almost  impassable  at 
certain  seasons,  and  the  road  is  now  the 
pride  of  Meade  County.  The  Paducah 
Women's  Club  has  so  judiciously  adminis- 
tered the  appropriation  for  the  poor  of  the 
place  that  the  Mayor  and  the  Council  have 
asked  the  Club's  assistance  in  such  other 
matters  as  beautifying  a  park,  inspecting 
dairies,  slaughter  houses,  etc.  The  Civic 
League  of  Hopkinsville  is  cooperating  with 
the  municipal  officials  to  improve  sanitary 
conditions,  and  has  brought  about  the  pass- 
ing of  an  "anti-spitting"  ordinance. 

The  Louisville  Woman's  Club  is  working 
against  the  evils  of  present  industrial  con- 
ditions. The  Civil  Service  Reform  Com- 
mittee visits  city  and  county  institutes,  in- 
vestigates faults  and  urges  reform.  The 
Education  Department  has  established  and 
has  charge  of  three  social  centers,  all  ex- 
penses for  which  are  paid  by  the  Woman's 


Club.  The  Legislative  Committee  was 
largely  responsible  for  an  ordinance  for  a 
safe  and  sane  Fourth. 

The  Henderson  Woman's  Club  and  the 
Civic  League  have  a  common  cause  in  the 
beautifying  of  the  river  front,  and  there  i& 
now  one  lovely  park  there  which  is  enjoyed 
by  all  the  city.  Just  now  the  Woman's 
Club  is  making  an  effort  to  have  the  Public 
Library  opened  to  the  county  as  well  as  the 
city.  The  Club,  with  the  help  of  two  vol- 
unteer teachers,  conducts  a  night  school  in 
one  of  the  public  buildings,  and  has  a  circu- 
lating library  in  connection  with  this,  which 
is  open  once  a  week. 

The  conservation  of  forests,  food  sanita- 
tion, playgrounds,  vacant  lot  gardening  and 
all  matters  concerning  the  making  of  Ken- 
tucky clean,  healthful  and  beautiful  are 
the  things  that  most  interest  the  Civic  De- 
partment of  the  Federated  Clubs.  In  order 
to  bring  this  about  the  sooner,  junior  civic 
leagues  are  being  organized  in  all  the  public 
schools  for  the  training  of  all  school  chil- 
dren in  principles  of  law,  order,  cleanli- 
ness and  beauty. 

Mrs.  Given  Rudy, 

Henderson,  Ky. 
4.    + 

Kansas 

THE  women  of  Kansas  are  certainly 
working  early  and  late  to  make  their 
state  a  beautiful  and  healthful  loca- 
tion in  which  to  live.  More  flowers  have 
bloomed,  more  back  fences  have  been  cov- 

tered  with  vines,  and  more 
junk  has  been  used  for 
filling  unsightly  low  sec- 
tions, making  good  places 
for  public  playgrounds,  in 
the  last  three  years,  than 
ever  in  the  history  of 
Kansas.  With  our  fine 
schools  and  with  the  pro- 
hibitory law  in  full  force,  we  feel  that  we 
can  say  to  all  who  are  looking  for  a  place  to 
bring  up  their  children,  "Come  to  Sunny 
Kansas !" 

Mrs.  Clara  Cecilia  Goddard. 

Leavenworth,  Kans. 
•*•    •*• 

Louisiana 

FOR  the  last  twelve  months  the  women 
of   Louisiana  have  been  actively   en- 
gaged in  such  civic  work  as  the  im- 
provement of  streets  and  pavements,  plant- 
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ing  trees  on  streets  and  school  grounds  and 
^^^^^  in  parks,  and  establishing 

,^^^^^^^  playgrounds  and  senior 
^^^^H^^^^  and  junior  school  im- 
^^^^^»^^^^  provement  leagues.  They 
^^^HA,«  ^^1  have  also  undertaken  the 
^^^^^^^^B  inspection  of  factories 
^H|||R[^^v     and    other    places    where 

▼^^^    ^^f       women  and  children  work, 
as  well  as  of  meat  mar- 
kets,  bakeries   and   dairies,  and   they   have 
handled  the  smoke  nuisance. 

Louisiana  has  for  one  of  her  state  health 
inspectors  a  woman.  Miss  Agnes  Morris, 
who  toured  the  state  and  went  to  California 
on  the  state  demonstration  cars  with  Dr. 
Dowling,  President  of  the  State  Board  of 
Health.  It  is  largely  due  to  the  effort  of 
women  that  fruit  stands  and  markets  are 
screened,  that  the  public  drinking  cup  has 
been  abolished  and  towns  and  cities  have 
been  cleaned. 

The  women  of  Louisiana  are  trying  to 
make  the  boys  and  girls  feel  that  there  is  no 
possible  way  in  which  they  can  benefit  the 
state  more  than  by  becoming  true,  strong 
men  and  women. 

Mrs.  Louis  U.  Babin, 

Baton  Rouge,  La. 
•h     + 

Maryland 

THE  Civic  Committee  of  the  Maryland 
State  Federation  of  Women's  Clubs 
'has  turned  its  attention  this  year  to 
the  citizen  rather  than  to  the  city  as  its  ob- 
ject of  direct  interest,  leaving  to  the  Civic 
League  the  broad  field 
of  municipal  improvement 
which  has  so  successfully 
engaged  its  activities. 

Throughout  the  city  the 
work  of  the  League  has 
left  a  trail  of  beauty  and 
cleanliness;  Miss  Turn- 
bull's  committee  has  en- 
wreathed  the  portals  of  the  home  with  gar- 
lands, and  has  given  bright  vistas  of  color 
from  many  windows  through  which  only 
glimpses  of  somber  hue  could  previously  be 
seen;  Miss  Ridgeley's  has  left  a  clean  sweep 
following  the  new  brooms  of  the  city's  white 
wings  in  the  Clean  City  Crusade ;  while  the 
limpid  clearness  of  our  smokeless  sky  is  due 
to  the  untiring  efforts  of  Mrs.  J-  Swan 
Frick,  who  has  convinced  our  Baltimore 
merchants   that   smoke    is    an    evidence    of 


wastefulness  rather  than  thrift,  and  has 
taught  them  to  burn  their  smoke  instead  of 
their  money. 

Leaving,  therefore,  the  material  improve- 
ment of  the  city  in  such  efficient  hands  as 
those  of  the  Civic  League,  the  Civic  Com- 
mittee turned  its  attention  to  the  protection 
of  our  young  citizens  from  the  pernicious 
influences  which  in  the  name  of  diversion 
are  being  disseminated  in  Baltimore,  and 
passed  a  resolution  to  direct  its  efforts  to- 
ward creating  a  public  sentiment  for  more 
wholesome  plays  and  pictures;  to  lend  its 
influence  toward  the  appointment  of  a  cen- 
sorship committee  in  Baltimore  with  power 
to  suppress  objectionable  performances; 
and  to  endeavor  to  influence  theatrical  man- 
agers to  select  plays  of  pure  and  stimulating 
tone  in  at  least  one  theater,  so  that  parents 
could  safely  allow  their  young  people  to 
attend  the  play. 

The  resolution  was  endorsed  by  the  Ex- 
ecutive Board  of  the  State  Federation  and 
the  effort  was  started  to  make  a  state-wide 
crusade  to  improve  the  character  of  moving- 
])icture  shows  in  the  county  towns.  Reports 
give  the  gratifying  information  that  the 
work  in  the  counties  had  already  been  taken 
up  by  many  local  clubs,  and  that  the  general 
tone  of  the  pictures  shown  is  amusing  rather 
than  harmful. 

For  reasons  of  policy  the  appointment  of 
a  censoring  committee  was  not  asked  of  the 
City  Council  until  the  Civic  Committee 
could  present  a  plan  which  would  ensure 
the  success  of  the  desired  object,  and  the 
experience  of  other  cities  working  alon^j 
definite  lines  could  be  ascertained.  Th'.^ 
Council  of  Jewish  Women  of  Baltimore  at 
a  recent  meeting  passed  resolutions  tn 
cooperate  with  the  Civic  Committee  in  the 
work  of  establishing  a  censorship  in  Bal- 
timore. 

Baltimore's  efforts  in  this  line  have  so  far 
proved  futile,  as  the  old  statute  which  gave 
the  police  power  to  act  has  not  stemmed  the 
tide  of  baneful  influence  from  the  moving 
picture  parlors,  and  the  discovery  of  the 
tragic  relation  of  the  moving  picture  shows 
to  the  Juvenile  Court,  which  has  recently 
shocked  our  city  and  so  painfully  advertised 
our  shortcomings  in  relation  to  our  risin'^ 
generation,  may  have  been  needed  to  bring 
about  the  result  for  which  earnest  women 
have  been  working  several  years. 

Mrs.  Albert  Levin  Richardson, 

Baltimore,  Md. 
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Massachusetts 

IN  Massachusetts  the  Civics  Committee 
has  had  five  departments  of  work  under 
consideration  this  year,  and  many  clubs 
have  taken  up  one  or  more  of  these  lines  of 
work.  In  town  and  village  improvement 
great  stress  has  been  laid  on  "clean-up 
days,"  and  club  women  have  met  with  great 
encouragement  and  success  in  this  work. 
They  have  also  worked  to  get  street  signs 
and  to  abolish  billboards.  We  have  urged 
the  committees  to  see  that  trained  directors 
be  hired  to  look  after  the  playgrounds  in 
order  that  the  children  may  be  well  trained 
morally  as  well  as  physically. 

Definite  steps  have  been  taken  in  several 
instances  toward  the  establishment  of  junior 
civic  leagues,  and  there  is  promise  of 
greater  activity.  The  Massachusetts  State 
Federation  has  adopted  a  pledge,  constitu- 
tion and  bylaws  for  use  in  the  leagues,  and 
requests  have  come  to  us  for  them  from 
several  western  and  southern  states.  We 
are  still  investigating  the  juvenile  court  and 
probation  work,  as  the  courts  are  slow  in 
arriving  at  any  decision  regarding  changes 
in  our  present  laws.  However,  through  the 
efforts  of  women  in  several  cities  decided 
action  has  been  taken,  the  right  kind  of 
probation  officers  have  been  appointed,  and 
better  results  have  been  obtained  in  ju- 
venile cases. 

A  safer  and  saner  Fourth  of  July  seems 
an  almost  assured  thing  in  Massachusetts, 
as  the  clubs  are  all  interested  in  seeing  these 
plans  carried  out  and  helping  and  advising 
city  and  town  officials  to  do  it. 

The  .chairman  of  this  department  has 
many  practical  and  interesting  plans  to  sug- 
gest. More  interest  has  been  shown  in  the 
peace  movement  than  ever,  many  clubs  hav- 
ing had  lectures  and  some  study  classes,  that 
they  may  become  better  informed  on  the 
subject. 

There  are  few  cities  or  towns  in  Massa- 
chusetts where  the  stamp  or  bank  savings 
for  children  have  not  been  established,  or 
at  least  discussed.  We  feel  that  no  school 
system  is  quite  complete  without  this  as  a 
part  of  its  regular  work.  There  seems  to 
be  no  simpler  way  of  teaching  thrift. 

Now  that  the  bank  commissioners  have 
awakened  to  the  importance  of  this  work, 
less  difficulty  is  found  in  starting  it.  Last 
year  over  $300,000  was  reported  by  40  clubs 
as  having  been  saved  by  the  children  in 
Massachusetts.     Besides  their    regular   de- 


partments of  work  the  club  women  have 
taken  up  under  civics :  Better  fire  protec- 
tion, parks,  district  nursing,  tuberculosis 
camps,  hospital  work,  placing  telephone 
and  telegraph  wires  under  ground,  mark- 
ing historic  spots,  maintaining  street  clean- 
ing carts,  purchasing  and  placing  seats  in 
parks,  etc.,  repairing  sidewalks,  conducting 
sewing  schools,  appointing  market  and 
building  inspectors,  maintaining  dental 
clinics  and  summer  schools,  equipping  do- 
mestic science  departments,  studying  city 
conditions,  and  many  other  very  important 
lines  of  civic  work. 

Mrs.  Walter  R.  Dante, 
Clinton,  Mass 

•*•     i- 

Michigan 

A    CONTINUAL  and  ever   increasing 
interest   in   civic    improvement   pre- 
vails among  Michigan  club  women. 
Workers  are  finding  there  are  no  limitations 
to    the    possibilities   'held    forth    in    civics. 
,^^^^  Civic  conferences  are  held 

^  ^^^^^^^  whereby  men  and  women 

^^^^P^    '       come    together    and    talk 
^^^^Bp^         over  the  best  method  for 
^^^^^r^  solving     local     problems. 

^^^^IP    j  Club    women    in    general 

^^^^^^.  i    '      have  been  making  a  sys- 
^^^^HQ}'         tematic    study    of    civics 
^^^^^  and  placing  civic  topics  on 

club  calendars ;  civic  art  committees  are 
being  appointed  whereby  universal  interest 
is  being  developed,  making  it  possible  to 
have  clean,  healthful,  attractive  and  artistic 
villages,  towns  and  cities. 

Wherever  conditions  demand  it,  we  ad- 
vocate school  buildings  for  social  centers 
and  we  cooperate  with  educators  in  order 
that  boys  and  girls  may  be  taught  good 
citizenship.  Among  some  of  the  splendid 
features  of  civic  work  is  school  gardening, 
offering  prizes  for  the  best  cultivation  of  va- 
cant lots  and  waste  places,  best-kept  lawns, 
most  beautiful  flower  beds  and  trained 
vine  effects.  The  Civic  Department  coop- 
erates with  the  Superintendent  of  Public 
Instruction,  and  circulates  pamphlets  on  the 
study  of  birds  and  the  teaching  of  kindness 
to  animals  in  public  schools;  it  also  dis- 
tributes educational  leaflets  published  by 
the  National  Association  of  Audubon  So- 
cieties, and  encourages  boys  and  girls  to 
protect  and  feed  the  birds  during  the  win- 
ter months,  as  well  as  to  build  bird  houses 
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and  place  them  in  parks  and  cemeteries. 
Work  is  being  done  in  the  way  of  preserv- 
ing natural  features  in  their  respective 
communities,  securing  waste  disposal  and 
eliminating  the  unsightly  billboard;  secur- 
ing district  nurses,  caring  for  the  dependent 
poor,  handling  the  work  of  saving  collec- 
tors, and  managing  wood  yards  whereby  the 
poor  may  earn  food  and  clothing;  securing 
the  motion  picture  show  for  educating  boys 
and  girls  to  the  horrors  of  tuberculosis  and 
other  diseases,  as  well  as  in  nature  studies, 
etc. 

The  chairman  endeavors  to  reach  the 
rural  districts  and  advance  communities 
along  civic  betterment  lines  in  cleanliness, 
beautifying  rural  school  grounds  and  organ- 
izing civic  leagues,  etc.  Many  lectures  on 
civics,  humane  education,  public  health  and 
bird  life  have  been  given  by  the  chairman 
throughout  Michigan  in  the  past  three 
years  with  surprisingly  good  results. 

Mrs.  Anna  Walter, 
Marcellus,  Mich. 
*     •*• 

Minnesota 

THERE  are  thirty  civic  clubs  belonging 
to  the  Minnesota  State  Federation  that 
are  doing  specific  work.  Civic  work 
has  been  popularized  in  the  state,  largely, 
perhaps,  because  of  the  inspection  of  seven- 
teen cities  by  Mrs.  Caro- 
line Bartlett  Crane  and 
her  many  speeches  before 
mass  meetings  and  junior 
civic  leagues.  An  im- 
mense amount  of  practi- 
cal work  is  being  reported 
at  the  district  meetings. 
The  work  of  helping 
libraries  and  caring  for  rest  rooms  con- 
tinues. Much  interest  in  home  economics 
is  shown.  In  the  Fifth  District  last  sum- 
mer the  Charities  and  Correction  and  Civic 
Committees  combined  forces,  resulting  in 
the  closing  of  all  the  department  stores  at 
six  o'clock  Saturday  evenings.  One  district 
reported  a  successful  experiment  with  the 
penny  lunch  in  the  schools.  One  of  the 
clubs  has  made  a  thorough  and  successful 
campaign  for  purer  plays  and  cleaner,  less 
sensational  bill  posters. 

The  attention  given  to  public  health  by 
women's  clubs  includes  visiting  nursing, 
specific  clean-up  days,  the  study  and  pre- 
vention    of     tuberculosis     and    campaigns 


against  flies.  Civic  clubs  are  distributing 
flower  seeds,  maintaining  flower  beds  in 
public  grounds,  planting  trees  and  shrubs, 
and  warning  against  unsightly  billboards. 
A  movement  has  been  launched  in  the  inter- 
est of  rural  women  with  a  view  to  improv- 
ing esthetic  and  social  environment  in  the 
country.  "Country  life  clubs"  are  being 
formed. 

Civic  clubs  are  adopting  programs  that 
are  practical  guides  to  a  study  of  good 
citizenship,  and  include  work  in  the  schools, 
social  centers,  legislation  affecting  children 
and  health  and  general  safety.  They  arc 
creating  a  sentiment  in  favor  of  bird  pro- 
tection. Hundreds  of  bird  houses  have  been 
made  by  the  members  of  junior  civic 
leagues  and  manual  training  classes  in  high 
schools.  The  clubs  are  urging  that  sex 
hygiene  and  a  code  of  moral  ethics  be 
taught  in  the  schools.  A  single  standard 
of  morals  is  being  held  before  the  minds  of 
the  people.  In  fact,  the  club  women  of 
Minnesota  are  working  to  eliminate  from 
social  and  civic  life  everything  tending  to 
sap  the  mental,  moral  and  physical  strength 
of  the  rising  generation. 

Mrs.  M.  M:  Dazndson, 

Waseca,  Minn. 
+     •*• 

Mississippi 

THE  club  reports  sent  in  show  well  or- 
ganized plans  and  good  work  accom- 
pHshed.       The     house-fly,     formerly 
considered    merely    a    nuisance,    but    now 
known    as    the    dread    typhoid    carrier,    is 
.^"-^^  doomed.      Clean-up     days 

^  jflH^^^  are  regular  events  in 
mm^^^^^^^  nearly  all  civic  clubs — 
^K^^^^^^^^    yearly  most     places, 

^^^^^^^^^1  monthly  in  some ;  while 
^^^f^l^^^B  the  more  progressive 
^H^  ^SW  towns  are  demanding  or- 
dinances for  waste  dis- 
posal, dumping  grounds, 
refuse  receptacles  and  general  sanitary 
measures  that  will  keep  the  cities  clean  and 
render  unnecessary  the  special  clean-up 
day. 

Libraries,  rest  rooms  and  playgrounds 
are  being  established,  help  is  being  given 
rural  communities  in  educational  and  health 
lines ;  sanitary  drinking  fountains,  good  pic- 
tures, books,  stereopticons,  etc.,  are  being 
placed  in  schools,  and  trees  have  been 
planted  by  the  hundreds.     There  are  some 
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beginnings   of  junior   leagues,   school  gar- 
dens and  courses  in  domestic  science. 

Among  my  suggestions  for  next  year  are 
the  following: 

1.  Do  not  appear  before  your  City  Board 
unless  it  is  absolutely  necessary  or  you  are 
specially  invited ;  it  will  generally  create  fric- 
tion. It  is  better  to  elect  an  advisory  and 
cooperative  board  of  men,  who  will  discuss 
measures,  present  petitions  and  suggest  ordi- 
nances, i  his  cooperative  board  will  be  so 
flattered  at  the  term  "advisory"  that  it  will 
warmly  advocate  your  plans  and  fight  an  op- 
posing mayor  and  board  on  their  own  ground. 

2.  Do  not  give  nor  raise  money  to  pay  for 
the  ordinary  necessary  work  of  your  city,  but 
talk  consistently  to  the  best  citizens  and  get  up 
a  petition  if  necessary,  asking  that  the  work  be 
done  by  the  proper  persons.  It  is  not  fitting 
that  women  should  do  extra  cooking,  or  be 
dubbed  nuisances  for  selling  lawn  party  tickets 
and  for  continual  begging  for  money  to  paint 
school  houses,  clean  streets  and  scrub  city 
halls.  Plan,  advise,  direct — yes — but  let  the 
money  come  from  the  public  treasury.  Every 
town  worthy  the  name  should  have  funds  suf- 
ficient for  necessary  work.  If  it  has  not,  it 
deserves  to  lose  its  charter,  and  the  men  who 
vote  and  the  olhcers  they  elect  should  manage 
to  have  their  city  halls  scrubbed  or  stop  meet- 
ing and  let  the  women  try  it  awhile. 

,3.  Conduct  a  civic  column  in  your  newspaper. 
Call  attention  to  unsanitary  and  unsightly  con- 
ditions, suggest  remedies  and  plan  reform. 
Vou  may  present  all  your  views  with  no  one 
to  interrupt  or  answer  back. 

Mrs.  J.  J.  McGrath, 

Canton,  Miss. 
•*•     4- 

Missouri 

HERE  are  some  of  the  practical  things 
that  have  been  accomplished  in  Mis- 
souri towns  and  villages  as  a  result 
of   the   Missouri   club   women's   interest   in 
civic  matters. 

Many  civic  improvement  leagues  and  city 
federations  have  been  organized,  and  the 
planting  of  gardens  and  flowers  by  school 
children  has  been  encouraged  by  giving 
prizes  for  the  best  vegetables  and  flowers 
and  by  holding  flower  shows.  Sanitary 
closets,  fountains  and  individual  drinking 
cups  have  been  given  to  schools,  and  the 
grounds  around  school  houses  and  other 
public  buildings  have  been  beautified.  Anti- 
spitting  ordinances  have  been  secured,  and 
clean-up  campaigns  have  been  inaugurated 
and  managed. 

In  some  places  the  club  women  have  fur- 
nished rest  rooms,  and  have  inaugurated 
better  street  cleaning  systems.  Other  clubs 
have  conducted   campaigns    for  pure   milk 


and  have  had  lectures  on  tuberculosis,  hy- 
giene and  municipal  sanitation  given  to 
school  children. 

Among  other  matters  of  public  import- 
ance upon  which  there  has  been  agitation 
by  these  active  workers  are  the  abolishing 
of  impure  picture  shows,  the  safe  and  sane 
Fourth  of  July  movement,  the  closing  of  all 
shops  at  six  o'clock,  and  better  accommo- 
dations for  working  girls  on  street  cars. 
Indeed  the  activities  of  the  Missouri  club 
woman  seem  to  be  limited  only  by  the  needs 
of  the  particular  locality  in  which  she 
dwells. 

Mrs.  Henry  K.  White, 

St.  Joseph,  Mo. 

Nebraska 

WHILE  the  club  women  of  Nebraska 
are  good  students,  they  do  not  give 
all  their  time  and  attention  to  self- 
culture.  Along  civic  lines  they  have  been 
especially  active,  and  most  clubs  can  re- 
port something  finished, 
instead  of  merely  planned. 
Out  in  the  West  there 
is  much  to  do  in  library 
work,  and  many  clubs  in 
the  state  have  either  se- 
cured, or  helped  secure, 
libraries  for  their  towns. 
In  the  last  year  book  of 
the  Nebraska  Federation  of  Women's 
Clubs  some  sixty  clubs  reported  "Working 
for  a  library,"  "Have  secured  a  library,"  or 
"Doing  library   work." 

In  Nebraska  there  are  six  districts  that 
hold  annual  meetings,  and  on  all  the  pro- 
grams there  has  been  a  place  for  civics. 
Many  helpful  suggestions  have  come  from 
these  meetings.  The  clubs  in  the  smaller 
towns  have  done  much  actual  work.  In 
many  cases  they  have  planted  trees  on  the 
road  to  the  cemetery,  and  have  taken  care 
of  the  cemetery.  Many  have  had  cleaning- 
up  days,  and  in  most  cases  the  cleaning  up 
has  been  followed  by  a  strict  censorship  of 
grocery  stores,  meat  markets,  bakeries  and 
all  places  where  food-stuff  is  exposed  for 
sale. 

In  the  larger  towns  of  Lincoln,  Omaha, 
Hastings  and  others  work  has  been  done 
for  pubHc  playgrounds.  Many  of  the 
smaller  towns  will  take  up  this  work,  and 
make  the  school  grounds  the  civic  centers 
of  the  towns. 
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Considerable  has  been  done  in  Nebraska 
for  the  scholarship  fund.  There  are  several 
scholarships,  all  of  which  have  been  com- 
peted for  by  deserving  young  people.  A 
number  of  clubs  have  been  instrumental  in 
having  manual  training,  cooking  and  sew- 
ing introduced  into  their  schools.  In 
politics,  although  they  vote  only  on  the 
school  question,  the  women  have  placed  a 
number  of  women  on  school  boards  and 
elected  several  county  superintendents. 

Nebraska  is  fortunate  in  having  as  a  gen- 
eral director  Mrs.  Harry  L.  Keefe,  of  Walt- 
hill.  Mrs.  Keefe  is  one  of  the  most  popular 
club  women  in  the  state.  At  present  she  is 
vitally  interested  in  the  endowment  fund 
and  is  working  for  that. 

Mrs.  Russell  E.  McKelvy, 

Omaha,  Neb. 
+     4- 

Nevada 

NEVADA  is  pleased  to  give  the  infor- 
mation requested  by  The  American 
City.  As  a  state  she  is  glad  to  assert 
her  place  in  civic  activities  for  "A  Better 
and  More  Beautiful  America." 

While  "Beauty"  has  been  the  keynote  of 
most  of  the  city  planning  reports,  Reno  in 
particular,  and  the  rest  of  the  state  in  gen- 
eral, have  sounded  the  various  notes  that 
make  civic  melody.  We  have  been  at  work 
upon  a  city  plan  that  will  not  mean  a  per- 
verted use  of  the  people's  money,  but  a  solv- 
ing of  the  problem  of  the  development  of 
our  city. 

Our  "Clean-up  Day"  was  observed  with 
the  mistakes  of  the  past  corrected,  and  the 
intelligent  codperation  of  city  officials, 
school  children,  business  men  and  house- 
keepers. We  did  this  work  better  as  the  re- 
sult of  our  civic  education  extending  over 
some  eight  years.  The  important  factors  in 
this  educational  work  have  been  the  Twen- 
tieth Century  Club,  the  Commercial  Club, 
space  given  for  weekly  civic  articles  in  the 
Reno  Evening  Gazette  and  editorials  for  a 
more  beautiful  city  in  the  Reno  Journal. 

We  regret  that  our  limited  space  forbids 
a  report  on  our  magnificent  school  build- 
ings. The  programs  of  different  depart- 
ments conducted  by  the  American  Civic 
Association  and  the  General  Federation  of 
Women's  Clubs  are  adopted  as  conditions 
warrant.  If  we  had  any  smoke  to  abate  we 
would  fight  it  like  other  nuisances  common 
to  most  cities.  Mrs.  W.  H.  Hood, 

Reno,  Nev. 


New  Hampshire 

THE  Civic  Committee  of  the  New 
Hampshire  Federation  of  Women's 
Clubs  has  given  its  entire  effort  this 
year  to  the  establishment  of  social  centers 
in  our  school  buildings.     We  feel  that  one 

©of  our  greatest  needs  is 
to  get  people  together  into 
neighborhood  clubs,  thus 
making  them  better  ac- 
quainted, and  particularly 
by  keeping  the  school- 
house  open  and  making  it 
attractive  to  the  young 
people,  to  give  them  a 
wholesome,  proper  place  in  which  to  meet. 
All  over  the  state  our  suggestions  have  met 
with  the  approval  of  the  club  women,  and 
we  feel  sure  of  their  hearty  cooperation. 
Plans  for  the  wider  use  of  our  school  build- 
ings will  necessarily  have  to  be  somewhat 
different  in  different  places,  but  the  funda- 
mental idea  is  to  have  the  buildings  used 
after  school  hours  as  meeting  places  for  the 
citizens — old  and  young. 

We  hope,  also,  to  help  establish  a  general 
clean-up  day  throughout  the  state,  and  we 
have  in  mind  an  appeal  at  the  appropriate 
time  for  a  sane  Christmas. 

Mrs.  B.  S.  Webb, 

Lisbon,  N.  H. 
4,    4. 

New  Jersey 

NEW  JERSEY  women  find  themselves 
in  the  spirit  of  a  great  awakening  to 
their  illimitable  opportunities  for  so- 
cial and  civic  betterment.  In  this  awaken- 
ing we  are  responding  to  the  call  for  assist- 
ance from  the  "powers 
that  be,"  who  have  discov- 
ered that  state,  city  or 
township  housekeeping  is 
crying  out  for  the  intui- 
tive knowledge  and  coop- 
eration of  women ;  so  wo 
are  welcomed,  and  places 
are  made  for  us  wherever 
there  is  need  for  social  uplift,  preventive  or 
remedial.  Scarce  a  week  goes  by  without 
reports  being  received  either  that  a  club  has 
added  a  civic  department  or  that  a  club  has 
decided  to  change  its  "objects"  and  will 
take  up  civic  work,  or  a  few  women  get 
together  and  form  a  town  improvement 
association. 

Schools  as  social  centers  for  old  and 
young  are  opening,  and  are  providing  mo- 
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tion  pictures  telling  their  own  story  of  the 
dangers  of  flies  and  tuberculosis  and  the 
remedies  in  our  hands  to  eliminate  such 
common  foes.  Lectures  of  an  amusing  and 
instructive  character  are  given,  and  danc- 
ing, with  proper  chaperones,  is  provided, 
with  gratifying  results,  in  such  large  cities 
as  Hoboken,  Elizabeth,  Newark  and  Jersey 
City. 

Through  the  Child  Welfare  Committee  at 
Metuchen  objects  of  educational  interest,  of 
mental  and  moral  hygiene,  are  exploited  in 
lectures  and  discussions,  and  it  is  through 
the  agency  of  this  committee  that  the 
Parent  Teacher  Association  has  been 
formed. 

At  Perth  Amboy  a  club  scarcely  one  year 
old  has  raised  $1,150  with  which  to  open 
and  equip  a  day  nursery ;  in  connection  with 
this,  instruction  is  given  the  mothers  in 
household  economics  and  the  danger  of  flies. 
Playgrounds  have  been  opened,  school  yards 
made  attractive  and  vacant  lots  cleaned  up. 
Jn  Newark  and  Bayonne  safe  and  sane  cele- 
brations of  Independence  Day  have  been 
established.  The  City  Courts  recently  at- 
tempted to  close  the  only  remaining  water 
front  street  of  Bayonne,  which  the  women 
opposed  with  such  a  vigorous  campaign, 
kept  up  night  and  day,  that  the  project  was 
closed  and  not  the  street. 

The  Oranges,  East,  West,  South,  and 
Orange  proper,  have  tested  the  value  of 
municipal  house  cleaning.  The  City  Fa- 
thers entered  heartily  into  the  plan,  pro- 
viding wagons  for  refuse,  and  extra  street 
cleaners.  In  West  Orange  the  women  went 
out  themselves  and  assisted.  The  school 
holiday  week  was  chosen,  and  proved  to 
be  a  suitable  time  for  this  municipal  clean- 
ing up. 

In  Newark  billboards  have  been  strenu- 
ously objected  to,  with  some  passing  good 
results;  but,  unless  the  agitation  is  made 
continuous,  the  old  conditions  creep  back. 
The  nuisance  of  men  and  boys  carrying 
lighted  cigars  in  their  hands  on  the  trolley" 
cars  has  been  stopped,  and  there  has  been 
a  like  crusade  against  women  wearing  long 
liatpins  in  public  vehicles. 

Junior  civic  leagues  are  by  far  the  most 
promising  field  for  our  continued  interest, 
and  New  Jersey  hopes  ere  another  "Bien- 
nial" number  of  The  American  City  is 
published  to  have  an  endless  chain  of  junior 
civic  workers  in  our  state. 

In  the  elementary  schools  of  Hoboken  pu- 


pil self-government  is  in  operation,  the  pupils 
are  instructed  in  simple  civic  duties  and 
take  a  voluntary  pledge  to  refrain  from  in- 
juring vegetation  and  to  work  in  conjunc- 
tion with  the  city  departments  for  the  beau- 
tifying and  upkeep  of  their  city. 

This  is  the  veriest  skeleton  of  the  work 
that  has  been  done  in  New  Jersey.  In  legis- 
lative work,  too,  our  clubs  have  been  active, 
the  women's  ten-hour  law  enacted  by  the 
1912  legislature  being  one  of  several  bills, 
state  and  federal,  for  which  the  women  have 
zealously  worked. 

In  conclusion  New  Jersey  asks  her  fellow 
women  everywhere  to  join  with  us  in  the 
effort  to  bring  back  Christmas  into  our 
hearts  and  homes.  Commercialism  has  well- 
nigh  robbed  it  of  all  its  sacred  meaning. 
A  sane  Christmas  would  be  the  means  of 
untold  blessings  to  high  and  low,  rich  and 
poor,  buyer  and  seller. 

Mrs.  Harry  Campton, 

Orange,  N.  J . 
*    -*• 

New  York 

VACANT  lots  transformed  to  gardens, 
barrels  provided  for  waste,  children 
made  happy  by  food,  clothing,  game 
and  book  exchanges;  rooms  established  for 
hackmen ;  railway  station  surroundings  im- 
proved; these  and  many 
similar  feminine  accom- 
plishments are  reported 
this  year  by  New  York 
State  clubs. 

In  Buffalo,  last  season's 
park  summer  schools  will 
be  resumed  this  season  by 
the  Teachers'  Educational 
League ,  lac  penny  luncheon  system  has 
been  turned  over  to  the  Department  of 
Education ;  medical  inspection  and  an  open- 
air  school  have  been  established  through 
the  efforts  of  the  Buffalo  City  Federation. 
Tarrytown  women  are  concentrating  on  a 
school  board  out  of  politics,  increasing  the 
efficiency  of  the  health  department,  estab- 
lishing a  district  nurse  and  waging  a  cam- 
paign against  the  fly.  Children's  gardens 
have  proved  most  successful,  and  practical 
anti-tuberculosis  work  is  being  done  in 
Ossining. 

The  Woman's  Civic  League  of  Hudson 
Falls  has  established  a  clean-up  day ;  an- 
nually gives  six  trees  on  Arbor  Day  to  be 
planted  in  the  park;  has  established  a  read- 
ing room  and  Free  Library  Association;  is 
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preparing  again  to  resume  its  successful 
gardens  in  vacant  lots,  and  is  placing  play- 
ground equipment.  Lockport  women  have 
planted  hardy  hydrangeas  in  the  park,  and 
will  care  for  them. 

Binghamton  women  have  been  instru- 
mental in  providing  public  bath  houses  and 
enforcing  the  curfew  law.  They  are  plan- 
ning to  turn  over  to  the  city  classes  for 
vocational  instruction  established  in  the 
schools  and  to  provide  food  in  certain 
schools  where  such  a  need  is  apparent. 
They  have  also  secured  a  May  clean-up 
week. 

Mrs.  Frank  J.  Shuler, 

Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

New  Mexico 

CIVIC  work  in  New  Mexico,  especially 
in  the  larger  towns,  has  made  com- 
mendable  progress. 

The  Woman's  Board  of  Trade  of  Santa 
Fe,  of  some  35  members,  has  built  and 
equipped  a  ten-thousand-dollar  library 
building  (without  assistance  from  Mr.  Car- 
negie) ;  has  a  collection  of  about  4,000  vol- 
umes; maintains  a  children's  room,  and  on 
certain  days  has  a  story-telling  hour  for  the 
wee  tots,  which  is  greatly  enjoyed.  This 
same  institution  has  a  branch  for  philan- 
thropic work,  and  does  a  great  deal  in  the 
way  of  public  charity.  It  also  has  charge 
of  the  public  plaza  and  the  cemetery.  The 
latter  was  a  most  desolate  and  forsaken 
spot,  and  has  been  transformed  by  these 
women  into  a  place  of  beauty,  with  trees, 
flowers,  grass  and  nicely  kept  walks  and 
drives. 

This  little  coterie  of  women  have  been 
a  surprise  to  all  who  are  familiar  with  their 
work;  they  have  proved  what  can  be  ac- 
complished when  an  object  is  pursued  with 
zeal.  They  have  a  ballroom  on  the  first 
floor  of  the  library,  and  give  dances  twice 
a  month.  Another  source  of  their  revenue 
is  a  midsummer  plaza  fete.  On  this  occa- 
sion all  the  citizens  cooperate  and  make  it 
a  gala  day.  They  take  possession  of  the 
plaza,  erect  booths,  sell  ice  cream,  candy 
and  flowers ;  have  a  fish  pond,  a  rummage 
sale,  a  country  store  and  a  labyrinth ;  they 
give  a  little  concert,  serve  a  hot  supper  and 
close  the  day  with  a  dance.  They  realize  on 
this  fete  six  or  seven  hundred  dollars.  I 
have  gone  into  details  about  this,  hoping  to 
be  of  assistance  and  encouragement  to 
women  starting:  civic  work  in  the   smaller 


towns.  Work  on  similar  lines  is  being  done 
at  Albuquerque,  Las  Vegas,  Roswell  and 
Lascruces. 

The  Mothers'  Club  of  Santa  Fe  has  un- 
dertaken special  work  in  connection  with 
the  schools,  and  is  starting  playground-^ 
and  school  gardens.  The  Mayor  has  given 
trees  free  to  those  who  will  care  for  them. 
Seed  has  been  procured  from  Washington 
and  the  Bureau  of  Emigration  and  given 
to  each  child  for  his  individual  or  home 
garden.  The  Mothers'  Club  has  appointed 
four  ladies  in  each  ward  to  cooperate  with 
the  teachers  in  directing  and  helping  and 
encouraging  the  children  with  these  gar- 
dens, as  well  as  in  all  civic  work,  including 
the  general  spring  cleaning  day  that  wc 
hope  to  have  observed  very  soon  all  over 
the  state.  There  is  a  manual  training  and 
domestic  science  department  in  the  Santa 
Fe  High  School  and  in  several  of  the  larger 
towns,  but  this  is  not  universal  as  yet. 
Work  similar  to  that  I  have  described  in 
Santa  Fe  is  being  started  in  the  larger 
towns. 

Our  new  state  is  just  emerging  from 
swaddling  clothes  and  learning  to  walk,  an:l 
still  needs  a  helping  hand  to  enable  it  to 
keep  step  with  its  older  sisters.  Still,  we 
are  very  sanguine,  feeling  that  our  climate, 
rich  land  and  wonderful  historic  associa- 
tions will  soon  bring  us  into  the  notice  ot 
the  world.  Mrs.  N.  B.  Laughlin, 

Santa  Fe,  N.  M. 

North  Carolina 

THERE  are  about  95  earnest,  enthusias- 
tic clubs  doing  civic  work  in  North 
Carolina.  Of  these,  37  are  affiliated 
with  the  State  Federation,  and45are  junior 
leagues. 

Our  greatest  asset  this 
year  has  been  in  organiz- 
ing the  children.  There 
are  4,517  children  organ- 
ized for  civics  in  our 
state.  Six  hundred  of 
these  are  colored  children. 
A  gavel  made  of  the 
wood  of  one  of  the  his- 
toric oaks  at  Guilford  Battle  Ground  was 
offered  to  the  civic  club  organizing  the  most 
chibs,  or  leagues,  this  year.  This  gavel  was 
won  by  the  the  High  Point  Woman's  Club 
Civic  Department,  Mrs.  B.  C.  Moore,  Chair- 
man, this  department  having  organized 
30  junior  leagues  among  its  white  children, 
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and  9  among  its  colored,  making  a  total  of 
2,000  children  organized  for  civics  in  High 
Point,  N.  C. 

The  work  of  the  civic  clubs  of  the  state 
has  been  for  all-around  improvement  and 
development  this  year,  with  special  atten- 
tion toward  organizing  the  children,  estab- 
lishing playgrounds,  the  sanitation  and 
beautifying  of  home  grounds,  public 
squares,  parks,  etc.  Prizes  are  offered  for 
best  essays  on  civic  subjects,  most  attrac- 
tive yards,  hedges,  shrubs,  cottage  gardens, 
window-boxes,  vegetable  gardens,  roses, 
etc.  Civic  Day,  March  10,  is  observed 
with  appropriate  exercises  as  a  means  of 
arousing  civic  interest. 

Our  men  and  women  are  cultivating 
liighcr  ideals  of  civic  life.  Never  before  in 
the  history  of  our  country  has  there  been  a 
movement  calling  forth  more  united  effort 
than  the  idea  that  our  towns,  country  vil- 
lages and  communities  should  be  con- 
structed and  conducted  along  lines  of  civic 
cleanliness  and  beauty.  We  are  striving  to 
make  the  old  North  State  "as  clean  as  she 
is  beautiful,  as  pure  as  she  is  free." 

Mrs.  A.  B.  Kimball, 
Greensboro,  N.  C. 

North  Dakota 

A   WAVE  of  civic  improvement  seems 
to  be  sweeping  over  North  Dakota. 
as  almost  every  town  in  the  state  has 
cither  an  active  civic  league  or  some  com- 
mittee on  civic  improvement.     The  general 
work    done    by    these    or- 

®-  ganizations  is  as  follows : 
I.  A  "clean-up  day," 
followed  by  a  careful  in- 
spection of  streets  and 
alleys  during  the  summer. 
2.  Kitchen  garbage  kept 
in  water-tight  cans  and 
collected  regularly  by  the 
city. 

3.  .Stable  refuse  kept  in  boxes  with  water- 
tight covers  and  removed  frequently. 

4.  A  well-organized  junior  civic  league, 
and  flower  gardens. 

Special  features  have  been  taken  up  in 
a  number  of  towns. 

Grand  Forks  has  a  Civic  League  food  in- 
spector who  inspects  once  a  month  every 
grocery,  meat  market,  bakery,  ice  cream 
parlor,  candy  factory  and  wholesale  house 
in  the  city.     This  inspector,  a  woman,  by 


the  way,  also  inspects  the  slaughter  houses 
regularly.  Grand  Forks  also  has  a  flower 
and  shrub  committee,  through  which  agency 
citizens  are  able  to  purchase  flowers  and 
shrubs  at  greatly  reduced  prices.  This  year 
there  will  be  an  official  inspection  of  the 
city  by  the  Mayor  after  Clean-up  Day. 

Rest  rooms  for  farmers'  wives  have  been 
opened  at  Hope,  Williston  and  Larimore. 
Public  parks  have  been  established  at  Wil- 
liston surrounding  the  library ;  at  Mayville 
along  the  Great  Northern  right  of  way,  and 
around  the  railroad  stations  at  Sykeston, 
Harvey  and  Wimbledon.  Park  River  and 
Bottineau  have  beautified  the  cemeteries. 
Lidgerwood  has  ploughed  the  vacant  town 
lots  and  planted  them  with  grass,  flowers 
and  trees. 

Wapeton  has  beautified  the  school 
grounds  by  planting  flowers  and  vines. 
School  playgrounds  with  directors  have 
been  in  operation  at  Fessenden,  Kenmare 
and  Grafton.  Play  apparatus  has  been 
placed  on  school  grounds  at  Hope,  Minto 
and  Ellendale.  Grand  Forks  and  Fargo 
have  had  very  successful  social  centers  in 
the  schools,  and  Bismarck  is  building  a 
swimming  pool. 

Mrs.  Agnes  M.  Rex, 
Grand  Forks,  N.  D. 
•»•    + 

Ohio 

OHIO,  without  lessening  her  efficiency 
along  all  civic  lines,  expects  during 
the  coming  two  years  to  concentrate 
upon  social  centers.    Every  true  comet,  any 
worth-while  comet,  has  a  fine  long  tail;  so 
every  great  enterprise  has 
its  fine  long  "tail"  of  prob- 
lems.    The    social    center 
idea   is  not  an   exception, 
hut    with   a   sincere    faith 
in  its  merits,  its  great  f>os- 
>ibilities,   we   are    launch- 
\  ing  and   actively    pushing 

"  the    propaganda,     hoping 

that,  if  in  1914  we  cannot  report  much  ad- 
vance, in  2014  it  may  similarly  be  said  of 
social  centers — at  least  in  Ohio — as  has 
been  recently  said  of  foreign  missions, 
"That  any  one  should  have  believed  in  the 
practicability  of  foreign  missions  in  1812  is 
amazing.  That  any  one  should  doubt  the 
practicability  of  foreign  missions  in  1912 
is  still  more  amazing." 

We  are  given  courage  to  believe  that  the 
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idealist's  most  happy  visions  of  social  cen- 
ters may  be  realized  in  the  course  of  the 
coming  century;  that  the  brotherhood  of 
man,  the  true  democracy,  the  celestial  city 
of  fine  minds,  the  golden  age,  the  people 
beautiful,  therefore  the  resulting  city  beau- 
tiful, may  be  the  outcome,  by  the  appended 
bit  of  history. 

In  the  year  1828  the  School  Board  of 
Lancaster,  Ohio,  being  asked  for  the  use  of 
the  schoolhouse  in  which  to  debate  railroads 
and  telegraphs,  replied  as  follows :  "You  are 
welcome  to  the  use  of  the  schoolhouse  to 
debate  all  proper  questions  in,  but  such 
things  as  railroads  and  telegraphs  are  im- 
possibilities and  rank  infidelity.  There  is 
nothing  in  the  Word  of  God  about  it.  If 
God  has  designed  that  his  intelligent  crea- 
tures should  travel  at  the  frightful  speed 
of  fifteen  miles  an  hour  by  steam,  he  would 
have  clearly  foretold  it  through  his  holy 
prophets.  It  is  a  device  of  Satan  to  lead 
immortal  souls  down  to  hell." 

Mrs.  George  Zimmerman, 

Fremont,  Ohio. 
4.     4. 

Oklahoma 

IT  is  with  a  thrill  of  astonishment  that  we 
look  around  and  see  the  strides  of  civic 
improvement    that    have    been    brought 
about  by  the  efforts  of  the  club  women  of 
^^  Oklahoma. 

^^^^^^^  They    join    forces   with 

^^^^H^^^  the  city  councils  and  busi- 
^^^HP^^^  ness  men's  leagues  for  a 
^^^Hr^  ^^1  cleaner  and  more  beauti- 
^^^^E^  ^^M  ful  city.  They  have  been 
l^Wpi^^^^  beautifying  parks  with 
\\     'N-  sunken    gardens,    lagoons, 

fountains,  trees,  flowers, 
and  putting  in  paved 
walks.  Through  their  efforts  Carnegie 
libraries  have  been  built  and  maintained  in 
all  the  cities  of  note  in  the  state,  at  a  cost 
of  $10,000  to  $50,000.  Rest  rooms  for  farm- 
ers' wives  have  been  established:  cemeteries 
have  been  beautified;  school  gardens  have 
been  introduced,  and  prize  contests  have 
been  arranged.  Oklahoma  City,  Muskogee, 
Tulsa,  Guthrie,  Shawnee,  Lawton,  Sapulpa, 
Vinita,  Enid,  Perry  and  many  other  cities 
show  great  civic  advances,  because  the  club 
women  have  lent  a  hand. 

Oklahoma's  richest  asset  is  its  patriotic 
women,  who,  by  their  untiring  devotion  to 
civic  beauty  and  civic  betterment,  are  mak- 
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ing  the  new  star  one  of  the  brightest  in  the 

galaxy.  Mrs.  A.  W .  Tucker, 

Perry,  Ok  la. 
4.     4, 

Oregon 

TO  our  Eastern  club  sisters  Oregon 
may  seem  far  away,  and  even  primi- 
tive; but  we  point  with  pride  to  our 
55  clubs.  Most  of  these  have  been  organ- 
ized in  the  smaller  cities  and  towns  for  civic 
betterment  and  the  securing  of  public  li- 
braries. Along  this  line  many  clubs  have 
been  successful,  and  in  the  following  places 
Carnegie  libraries  have  been  established: 
Eugene,  McMinnville,  Salem,  Oregon  City, 
Newberg,  Gresham  and  The  Dalles;  several 
others  expect  to  secure  libraries  soon. 

The  Dalles  club  women  have  obtained  a 
forty-acre  park  site,  and  have  preserved  the 
old  Fort  Dalles  blockhouse,  used  during  the 
Indian  wars.  This  house  is  maintained  by 
a  historical  society,  and  contains  many 
relics  of  pioneer  days.  Cottage  Grove  has 
a  fine  park,  secured  and  largely  improved 
by  the  club  women  themselves.  Oregon 
City  has  preserved  the  famous  McLaughlin 
home  of  early  days,  and  has  a  park  around 
it.  Hood  River  has  secured  the  passage  of 
an  ordinance  establishing  more  rigid  quar- 
antine laws,  and  also  has  obtained  a  small 
park  for  a  library  site  in  the  business  dis- 
trict. 

By  a  recommendation  from  the  State 
Federation,  each  club  devotes  one  meeting 
of  the  year  to  the  fly  nuisance,  and  the  third 
Saturday  in  April  has  been  set  aside  as 
"State  Clean-up  Day." 

Mrs.  Charles  H.  Castner, 

Hood  River,  Ore. 

Pennsylvania 

PENNSYLVANIA,  so  far  as  is  known, 
was  the  first  of  the  states  to  organize 
its  civic  work  upon  county  lines  and 
])oundaries.  At  present,  the  committee  is 
directed  by  52  vice-chairmen,  representing 
S2  different  counties,  appointed  annually  by 
the  President  of  the  State  Federation,  and 
cooperating  with  the  State  Chairman  of 
Civics  in  developing  and  extending  the 
work.  Each  chairman  endeavors  to  estab- 
lish new  civic  clubs  or  civic  departments  in 
existing  clubs  throughout  her  county  and  to 
develop  the  civic  ideals  of  her  own  com- 
munity. The  results  obtained  by  this  sys- 
tematic effort  to  reach  the  people  of  Penn- 
sylvania have  more  than  justified  its  adop- 
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tioii.  The  Civic  Club  Bulletin,  subscription 
25  cents  per  year,  issued  by  the  Civic  Club 
of  Philadelphia,  1300  Spruce  Street,  is  the 
official  organ  of  the  state  civic  work.  The 
year  books  of  the  Pennsylvania  Federation 
contain  the  committee's  annual  reports. 

Although  the  system  is  believed  to  be  ex- 
cellent, very  little  could  have  been  accom- 
plished by  the  committee  without  the  in- 
spiring presence  and  sympathetic  assist- 
ance of  Mrs.  Edward  W.  Biddle,  for  four 
years  President  of  the  Federation.  The 
new  president,  Mrs.  Samuel  Semple,  meets 
the  many  problems  of  the  committee  with 
fine  spirit,  and  has  already  rendered  marked 
service  to  it  by  her  personal  interest  in  the 
rapidly  maturing  civic  work  in  behalf  of 
immigrants. 

The  committee  has  just  issued  a  new 
leaflet  on  the  Observance  of  Municipal 
House-cleaning  Day;  for  sale  at  5  cents  per 
copy.  Mrs.  Owen  PVistcr, 

Philadelphia,  J 'a. 
+     •*• 

Rhode  Island 

THE  civic  work  of  Rhode  Island  clubs 
for  the  past  year  has  been  of  a  very 
general  nature.  We  have  endorsed 
bills  for  a  larger  park  system,  an  increased 
number  of  playgrounds,  for  a  pure  food 
law,  and  for  the  appoint- 
ment of  women  on  boards 
of  education  and  charities. 
We  are  now  promised  the 
lower  car  step.  No  one 
club  has  reported  special 
work  upon  civic  lines,  but 
the  Federation  has  joined 
heartily  with  every  move- 
ment for  the  betterment  of  civic  conditions 
in  city  and  state.  Several  new  laws  will  go 
into  effect  soon,  and  we  can  then  report 
more  work  accomplished.  The  women  of 
this  state,  as  in  other  states,  are  waking  up 
to  their  civic  responsibilities,  and  in  the 
near  future  women  will  be  strong  factors 
in  the  work  of  uplifting  and  making  their 
surroundings  everywhere  more  helpful  and 
more  healthful   for  humanity. 

Mrs.  George  J.  Arnold, 

Edgewood,  R.  I. 

South  Carolina 

THE     South     Carolina     Federation     of 
Women's   Clubs  has  every  reason  to 
be  proud  of  the  work  accomplished  by 
the  various  civic  clubs  and  associations  of 


the  state.  To  all  the  various  forms  of  civic 
endeavor  have  the  club  women  aspired,  and 
some  have  launched  out  into  new  fields. 

The  planting  of  shade  trees  and  shrubs, 
beautifying  school  grounds;  first  obtaining 
and  then  caring  for  public  parks  and  play- 
grounds;  observing  Clean-up  Day;  preach- 
ing sanitation  and  taking  steps  to  have  their 
ideas  carried  out;  paying  for  the  services  of 
a  visiting  nurse;  running  a  public  library; 
investigating  conditions  in  jails,  poorhouses 
and  public  hospitals,  and  taking  active  steps 
to  improve  improper  conditions  where 
found — these  are  some  of  the  activities  of 
the  civic  clubs.  Many  of  our  towns  now 
have  public  abattoirs  and  regular  meat  and 
milk  inspection.  The  State  Commissioner 
now  has  authority  to  condemn  any  impure 
food-stuff  imported  for  either  man  or  beast. 
The  State  Board  of  Health  has  made  Clean- 
up Day  a  state-wide  celebration,  observed 
by  federated  and  unfederated  alike. 

The  Department  of  Civics  for  the  Fed- 
eration has  been  authorized  to  draw  up  a 
bill  to  be  presented  at  the  next  session  of 
the  legislature,  asking  that  the  "age  of  con- 
sent" be  raised  to  eighteen,  the  legal  marry- 
ing age.  The  Department  also  recommends 
a  visiting  board  of  women  to  attend  to  the 
housekeeping  of  the  schools,  and  hopes  in 
time  to  see  this  extended  to  include  all  in- 
stitutions where  women  and  children  are 
cared  for.  Mrs.  A.  F.  McKissick, 

Greenwood,  S,  C. 
4.    4. 

South  Dakota. 

OUR  towns  are  neither  large  nor  old, 
but  we  are  building  for  the  future 
by  enlisting  our  young  people  in  this 
work.  Many  women's  clubs  have  civic 
committees,  but  in  some  towns  the  women 
work  through  the  Com- 
mercial Club's  civic  de- 
partment. 

Among  the  municipal 
improvements  brought 
about  by  South  Dakota 
women  should  be  noted  the 
public  drinking  fountain 
erected  at  Fort  Pierre  at  a 
cost  of  several  hundred  dollars ;  also  the  five- 
hundred-dollar  bandstand  which  the  Mitch- 
ell Art  Club  put  up  in  the  city's  beautiful 
court  yard.  Flandreau  has  built  two  bath 
houses  on  the  banks  of  the  Sioux  River,  has 
vastly  improved  the  comfort  and  cleanli- 
ness of  the  railroad  station,  and  is  negotiat- 
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ing  for  a  central  plot  of  land  for  a  city 
park. 

The  women  of  Sioux  Falls  have  been  ac- 
tive in  civic  work  since  about  1879,  when 
they  founded  a  public  library.  Vacant  lot 
gardening,  beautifying  of  school  grounds 
and  dooryards,  supervised  play  at  school  re- 
cesses, bubbling  drinking  fountains  in  public 
places,  the  eradication  of  weeds  on  parkings 
and  vacant  lots — these  are  some  of  the  ac- 
tivities of  the  Union  Child  Study  Club,  com- 
posed principally  of  mothers  of  public  school 
pupils.  This  club  has  also  installed  chil- 
dren's indoor  games  in  the  library,  and  is 
the  mother  of  the  city  curfew  law.  The 
Woman's  Alliance  of  Sioux  Falls  was 
founded  in  February,  1912,  and  is  doing  a 
widely-known  social  center  work. 

The  Mothers'  Union  of  Huron,  a  band 
of  women  of  all  classes  and  faiths,  is  work- 
ing for  child  welfare  and  to  elevate  the 
standard  of  home  life.  It  has  maintained  a 
lecture  course ;  has  carried  on  a  campaign 
against  the  cigarette,  and  has  supplied  good 
literature  for  the  waiting-rooms  of  the 
principal  railroad  station.  At  the  request 
of  the  Mayor,  the  Union  is  now  organizing 
a  sanitation  department  which  will  estabhsh 
a  "White  List"  of  public  places  where  food 
is  on  sale,  and  will  wage  war  against  flies. 

In  Aberdeen,  through  the  city  federation 
of  women's  organizations,  the  following  re- 
sults have  been  reached:  Matrons  have  been 
put  in  charge  at  the  railroad  station,  in  the 
police  department,  and  at  a  rest  room  in 
one  of  the  amusement  parks;  a  Y.  W.  C.  A. 
"cafeteria"  has  been  established  on  a  pay- 
ing basis,  with  fully  equipped  reading  and 
rest  rooms  in  connection;  there  is  inspec- 
tion of  dairies,  meat  markets,  groceries, 
bakeries,  etc.  The  Aberdeen  women  are 
now  planning  a  mile-long  avenue  of  trees 
from  the  city  limits  to  Riverside  Cemetery. 

The  Helen  Hunt  Jackson  Club  of  Miller 

has  beautified  the  grounds  of  the  railroad 

station,  has  laid  an  excellent  walk  from  the 

town  to  the  cemetery,  a  half-mile  distant, 

and    put    the   cemetery    in    order.      It    also 

started  the  city  library.     Its  special  work 

is  a  remarkable  lecture  course  of  state-wide 

reputation.  Mrs.  S.  R.  Wallis. 

Miller,  So.  Dak. 
4.     4. 

Texas 

OUR  club  women,  standing  for  civic 
righteousness,  have  made  a  study  of 
all  civic  problems,  and  have  created 


such  a  sentiment  for  moral  as  well  as  social 
and  physical  betterment  that  one  of  our 
cities  materially  increased  its  tax  levy  in 
order  to  maintain  the  wellbeing  of  its 
citizens. 

In  another  city  the  school  board  has  se- 
cured all  the  available  land  near  the  school 
building,  to  be  used  for  playgrounds,  and  is 
holding  it  until  such  a  time  as  appropria- 
tions can  be  made  to  equip  and  maintain 
the  grounds  properly. 

The  Woman's  Civic  Association  of  Gal- 
veston, besides  caring  for  parks  and  ceme- 
teries, has  within  the  last  year,  through  the 
school  children,  planted  thousands  of  tropi- 
cal and  semi-tropical  trees;  has  undertaken 
the  restriction  of  billboards  and  the  exter- 
mination of  flies  and  mosquitoes,  and  now 
has  a  movement  well  under  way  to  secure 
and  provide  for  a  visiting  nurse  for  tuber- 
culosis patients. 

Clean-up  campaigns  are  being  instituted 
in  every  town  and  city,  and  every  phase  ot 
civic  work  is  being  advanced. 

Mrs.  O.  L.  Clarke, 
Galveston,  Tc.v. 

Tennessee 

DURING  the  past  year  the  women  of 
Tennessee  have  done  their  share  ot' 
work  along  civic  lines,  but  they  arc- 
not   content    to    rest   on   their   laurels,   and 
hope    to    make    greater    efforts    for    civic 
^g^^^  beauty      and      cleanliness 

^^^^^^^^  during  the  coming  year. 
^^^^^^^^^  In  the  large 
^^^B|^^^B  where  results  must  be  ac- 
^^^Hfe*  ^^^H  complished  through  muni- 
^HUHp^^^V  cipal  channels,  the  wom- 
^>  ^^  en's  clubs  have  presented 
^  and     helped     pass     ordi- 

nances  for  the  bettermeii: 
of  conditions  along  sanitary  as  well  as  ar- 
tistic lines.  They  have  made  municipal 
house-cleaning  an  established  custom,  and 
are  working  to  the  end  that  the  cities  of 
Tennessee  shall  be  an  inspiration  to  the 
coming  generation  through  their  healthful- 
ness  and  loveliness. 

In  the  smaller  communities  work  is  also 
being  carried  on  both  with  and  without  the 
aid  of  the  municipal  authorities,  and  a  feel- 
ing of  civic  responsibility  is  being  instilled 
into  the  men  and  women  of  the  whole  state. 
Mrs.  R.  M.  Kirby-Smith, 
Sewanee,  Tenn. 
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Utah 

U'TAH  being  new,  and  the  towns  small 
and  widely  scattered,  the  civic  move- 
ment is  not  so  centralized  as  in  some 
of  the  older  states.  It  is  on  a  few  achieve- 
ments in  Salt  Lake  City  that  I  shall  dwell. 
Two  years  ago  this  committee  started 
a  campaign  for  clean  handling  of  food 
stuffs.  Our  first  move  was  a  six-weeks 
series  of  short,  pithy  articles  in  all  Monday 
newspapers  from  the  different  clubs  in  the 
city,  each  emphasizing  a  certain  phase  of 
food  protection.  Our  next  onslaught  con- 
sisted of  400  letters  sent  to  retail  grocers, 
calling  attention  to  the  ordinance  on  the 
care  of  foods,  and  requesting  them,  if  they 
intended  to  comply,  to  mail  to  this  com- 
mittee the  self-addressed  post-card  enclosed 
in  each  letter;  also  informing  them  that  we 
were  sending  letters  to  the  different  wom- 
en's clubs  and  secret  orders,  asking  them 
not  to  patronize  grocers  who  refused  to  be- 
come clean.  The  newspapers  published  the 
two  letters,  and  offered,  when  it  came  time 
for  the  return  of  the  post-cards,  to  print 
each  day's  installment  as  it  came  in.  By 
the  time  the  fly  season  was  upon  us,  most 
of  our  grocers  had  undergone  a  thorough 
housecleaning  and  contrived  some  way  of 
screening  fruit.  Many  expensive  plants 
were  installed.     Meat  was  put  under  glass. 

We  also  caused  quite  a  stir  in  the  bakery 
world.  New  apparatus  was  installed,  while 
tile  and  porcelain  are  now  the  vogue  for 
interiors.  Porcelain-lined  locked  boxes, 
raised  high  from  the  ground,  were  .placed 
before  the  grocery  stores  for  the  very  early 
morning  bread  delivery.  These  took  the 
place  of  the  wire  baskets  standing  flat  on 
the  sidewalk,  and  of  the  piling  of  bread  on 
the  doorsteps.  The  bakers  seemed  very 
proud  of  the  change,  and  the  Grocers'  and 
Butchers'  Association  asked  for  a  confer- 
ence with  us. 

As  soon  as  the  grocery  stores  were  clean 
as  far  as  they  intended  or  knew  how  to  be, 
the  inspector,  whose  salary  we  had  been 
paying  for  some  time,  began  marking  the 
stores  on  different  points,  a  score  card  be- 
ing used.  These  scores  may  be  seen  tacked 
up  in  conspicuous  places  in  our  grocery 
stores  to-day,  and  there  is  much  rivalry  in 
the  matter  of  records. 

Our  city  of  about  100,000  inhabitants  lies 
in  the  elbow  of  the  Wasatch  Mountains,  and 
we  have  nothing  but  soft  coal  in  our  state. 
Last  fall  the  Commercial  Club  asked  our 


cooperation  against  the  smoke  nuisance. 
Through  our  combined  efforts  the  City 
Council  was  induced  to  allow  three  months' 
salaries  for  a  practical  engineer  and  a 
stoker,  who  inspected  furnaces,  compelled 
the  installation  of  smoke  consumers,  in- 
structed firemen  in  proper  methods  of  stok- 
ing and  prosecuted  cases  where  smoke- 
makers  refused  to  comply  with  the  ordi- 
nance. The  question  was  kept  constantly 
rife  by  newspaper  articles  three  times  a 
week. 

About  $30,000  has  already  been  spent  for 
smoke  contrivances.  We  are  convinced 
that  ignorance  in  stoking  and  the  overwork- 
ing of  furnaces  cause  smoke  which  no  con- 
sumer can  eliminate;  that  the  automatic 
stoker  should  take  the  place  of  the  ineffi- 
cient stoker,  and  that  the  great  central  heat- 
ing plants  must  eventually  solve  the  prob- 
lem in  Salt  Lake.  We  have  three  of  these 
immense  plants  now,  and  more  will  follow. 
We  have  adopted  the  Des  Moines  form  of 
government,  and  when  the  commissioners 
went  into  office  in  January  one  of  their 
first  duties  was  to  place  this  problem  in 
efficient  hands. 

Our  Legislative  Committee  has  success- 
fully campaigned  a  nine-hour  law  for  wom- 
en. The  Health  Committee  has  helped  es- 
tablish milk  stations  and  has  worked  for 
the  raising  of  the  standard  of  milk. 

Within  the  last  month  my  committee  was 
invited  to  confer  with  the  City  Commis- 
sioners on  such  questions  as  interested  us 
most.  We  in  turn  invited  a  committee  from 
the  Associated  Clubs,  prepared  our  ques- 
tions, and  together  spent  a  most  profitable 
and  gratifying  morning  with  the  City 
Fathers,  who  are  acting  upon  many  of  our 
suggestions.  We  have  been  asked  to  co- 
operate with  the  Commissioners  in  several 
projects,  notably  the  establishment  of  a  cen- 
sorship bureau  on  moving  pictures. 

Mrs.  P.  N.  Cook, 
Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 

Virginia 

UNDER  the  care  of  the  Virginia  State 
Federation  are  the  following  civic 
clubs:  Staunton,  Chatham,  Rocky 
Mount,  Martinsville,  Lebanon,  Marion, 
Lexington  and  Roanoke ;  of  women's  clubs 
with  civics  departments :  Lynchburg,  Dan- 
ville, Alexandria,  Bedford  City,  Keysville, 
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Highland  Springs,  Clifton  Forge,  Wythe- 
ville  and  Montvale.  A  few  are  recently  or- 
ganized and  not  yet  federated.  The  work 
in  which  all  are  united  is  for  better  sanita- 
tion and  pure  food  regulation. 

The  Wytheville  club  is  working  also  for 
a  public  library;  the  Danville  club  for  tree 
planting  and  protection;  the  Lynchburg  club 
for  a  juvenile  court  and  a  police  matron, 
having  secured  compulsory  education.  The 
Staunton  club  conducts  a  yard  contest,  the 
Bedford  club  maintains  a  library  and  Keys- 
ville  is  agitating  a  new  and  more  sanitary 
school  building. 

The  biggest  piece  of  work  done  by  the 
Federation  as  a  whole  is  the  founding  and 
fostering  of  rural  school  fairs.  In  Camp- 
bell County  a  school  fair  hall  has  been 
built,  and  this  work  in  the  state  promises 
to  mean  much  for  the  improvement  of 
country  life. 

The  parent  civic  club  in  the  state  is  the 
Roanoke  Civic  Betterment  Club,  organized 
nearly  six  years  ago  in  a  town  numbering 
then  about  25,000,  now  38,000,  with  a  club 
membership  of  from  150  to  200.  Among 
the  most  notable  things  which  this  club  has 
achieved  for  its  community  are  the  follow- 
ing: New  school  buildings  and  additions  to 
old  ones;  drinking  fountains  and  better 
sanitary  arrangements  in  all;  a  piano  and 
the  beginnings  of  a  library  and  a  picture 
collection  in  each  building;  helping  to  se- 
cure a  new  and  progressive  school  superin- 
tendent; the  teaching  of  music  in  the  high 
school  (the  Club  is  now  agitating  for  man- 
ual training  and  domestic  science)  ;  better 
care  and  handling  of  food-stuffs;  an  annual 
municipal  cleaning  week;  more  regular  city 
cleaning;  a  yard  contest,  and — most  fruitful 
of  all,  won  after  a  three  years'  fight — a 
health  board  with  a  chief  health  officer  and 
a  well  equipped  health  department. 

But  the  list  continues:  The  purchase  of 
three  parks  in  the  city  and  the  recent  ap- 
pointment of  a  park  commission  to  take 
charge  of  them;  one  playground  founded 
and  maintained  by  the  Club ;  a  very  success- 
ful music  department,  which  has  made 
Roanoke  a  musical  center;  the  first  annual 
art  exhibition  for  the  benefit  of  artistic 
aspirations  in  that  section;  maintenance  of 
a  free  medical  dispensary  with  visiting 
nurse  and  a  tuberculosis  clinic;  a  weekly 
civic  betterment  column  in  a  Sunday  morn- 
ing paper ;  three  public  meetings  each  year 
with  music  and  speeches,  one  on  civics,  one 


on    schools   and   playgrounds   and   one   on 
sanitation  and  pure  food. 

The  things  planned  but  not  yet  accom- 
plished are:  A  better  equipped  and  better 
kept  market;  a  public  library;  a  free  kinder- 
garten with  a  room  for  mothers'  meetings, 
boys'  clubs,  etc.,  in  the  section  near  the 
railroad  shops;  also  a  police  matron  and  a 
juvenile  court.  For  the  accomplishment  of 
these  things  much  enthusiasm  is  needed,  and 
this  the  Club  has. 

Mrs.  M.  M.  Caldwell, 
Roanoke,  Va. 

•*•     + 

Vermont 

CIVIC  workers  in  other  states  fre- 
quently say,  "Of  course,  you  do  not 
have  to  deal  with  these  evils  in  Ver- 
mont," and  refer  with  pleasure  to  trips 
through  our  state  and  their  interest  in  not- 
ing the  scarcity  of  offen- 
sive billboards  and  un- 
sightly places  and  the  sup- 
pression of  smoke  and 
noise.  Yet  in  this  beauti- 
ful environment  of  the 
Green  Mountains  there 
are  problems  to  be  faced 
in  each  town  and  city. 
The  civic  letter  sent  to  each  club  has 
gained  many  recruits  in  the  crusade  against 
ugliness.  The  Brattleboro  club  has  fo- 
cussed  its  energies  on  a  Civic  Improvement 
League  which,  in  conjunction  with  a  live 
Board  of  Trade,  continues  the  work  begun 
by  the  Civic  Committee  of  the  Club.  Rut- 
land has  improved  the  parks,  and  planted 
much  permanent  shrubbery ;  has  distributed 
30,000  packages  of  flower  and  vegetable 
seeds  among  the  children  of  the  public  and 
parochial  schools  of  Rutland,  West  Rut- 
land, Proctor  and  the  rural  schools;  has  just 
completed  a  successful  clean-up  week,  in 
which  the  city  officials  cooperated;  is  wag- 
ing a  war  against  flies  and  for  clean  mar- 
kets, and  assists  in  the  maintenance  of  a 
district  nurse. 

Barre  has  formed  a  Civic  Federation,  and 
maintains  a  well-equipped  playground;  has 
introduced  sewing  into  the  schools  and  beau- 
tified parks  and  cemetery.  Montpelier 
maintains  a  district  nurse  and  a  rest  room. 
Burlington,  too,  has  a  district  nurse  and  a 
day  nursery.  Enosburg  Falls  has  been  for 
vears  an  example  of  successful  cooperation 
for  public  welfare.     Windsor  is  preserving 
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n^Tie  Constitution  House,  in  which  the  Con- 
stitution of  Vermont  was  signed.  St.  Johns- 
bury  is  putting  its  energies  into  building  a 
chib  house,  and  Bellows  Falls,  Chester  and 
Springfield  each  report  civic  activities. 

Our  club  women  know  their  power  for 
civic  righteousness.  Our  chief  object  is  to 
keep  our  state  clean,  healthful,  attractive 
and  beautiful.  If  our  population  does  not 
show  the  rapid  growth  of  which  other  states 
may  boast,  we  are  seeking  to  make  the  boys 
and  girls  who  leave  us  good  citizens,  whose 
loss  to  Vermont  will  be  a  gain  to  any  com- 
munity. 

Mrs.  George  T.  Chaffee, 

Rutland,  Vt. 

*    + 

West  Virginia 

WITH    only  37    federated   clubs,    and 
many    of    them    study    clubs,    our 
civic  achievements  are  few. 
Xo  concrete  action  was  taken  during  the 
year   excepting  "Clean-up   Day,"   observed 
^^^^^  April  5  and  6.    The  chair- 

^^^^^^^^       man  has  reports  of  great 
^^^^^^^^k      success  some    places, 

^^Hh'^^^^^  notably  Charleston.  Hun- 
^^HC  '^^1  tington,  Wellsburg  and 
Vj^B^  ^^  Cameron.  The  Hunting- 
^^HH^  .  ton  Club  raised  $1,800  for 

'^^^i^  the  Salvation  Army  build- 

^^^*  ing    erected    in    the    city, 

antl  the  Current  History  Club  raised  $800 
for  the  same  fund. 

The  Charleston  Woman's  Club  has  con- 
tributed fifteen  dollars  monthly  to  the  sal- 
ary of  the  visiting  nurse ;  has  given  a  hedge 
and  vines  to  the  schools;  has  started  school 
gardens,  and  conducted  a  fly  campaign. 
^^»  The    Graduate    Nurses'    Association    in 
^^Hharleston  supplied  the  visiting  nurse  with 
-'  blankets,    sheets,    gowns,    etc.,    to    lend    to 
patients. 

The  Cameron  Club  of  25  members  main- 
tains a  free  circulating  library  of  1,050  vol- 
umes by  supplying  books  and  a  librarian. 
The  Club  also  sent  blooming  plants  to  the 
sick  and  aged  on  Mothers'  Day,  transformed 
a  dumping-ground  into  a  flower  garden,  in- 
duced physicians  to  give  free  medical  in- 
spection in  schools,  and  organized  school 
.sewing  classes. 

The  Wellsburg  Club  secured  a  curfew 
law.  planted  trees  in  City  Park,  petitioned 
the  Council  to  have  meats  and  vegetables 


screened,  and  contributed  $75  to  the  State 
Tuberculosis  Exhibit.  The  Kenova  and 
Ceredo  Clubs  have  secured  great  reforms 
in  the  Wayne  County  Infirmary. 

Other  clubs,  brought  speakers  and  musi- 
cians of  note  to  the  state,  but  have  not  re- 
ported any  strictly  civic  or  municipal  work. 

Mrs.  R.  L.  Hutchinson, 
Huntington,  W.  Va. 

Washington 

IN  no  other  state  has  the  franchise  for 
women   been   requested   with  such  dig- 
nity,  bestowed   so   readily,   or   used    so 
wisely    and    efficiently   as    in    the   state   of 
Washington. 

The  womanly  dignity  of 
the  campaign  is  continued 
\  in  the  modest  poise  of  the 
'  voter  who  accepts  the 
problems  of  her  civic 
home  in  the  same  spirit 
with  which  she  accepts 
those  of  her  domestic  one. 
In  every  city,  town — yes, 
even  hamlet — women  have  given  themselves 
to  the  study  of  civic  and  municipal  prob- 
lems, putting  emphasis  always  on  the  good 
of  the  home  and  the  welfare  of  the  child. 
This  study  of  her  problems  is  the  most 
marked  characteristic  of  woman's  work  in 
Washington  to-day.  It  is  followed  closely 
by  modest  but  decided  activity.  Twice  have 
the  women  of  Seattle  saved  our  proud  city 
from  "Hi  Gill,"  the  corrupt  Mayor.  In 
Tacoma,  with  a  graceful  young  woman  as 
food  inspector,  they  have  secured  a  clean 
and  pure  food  supply  after  Dr.  Wiley's  own 
plans ;  and  towns  all  over  the  state  are  fol- 
lowing suit. 

Clean  politics,  clean  food,  clean  cities, 
clean  schools  and  clean  houses  sum  up  the 
activities  of  the  women  of  Washington  the 
past  year. 

Mrs.  H.  L.  Willis, 
Mt.  Vernon,  Wash. 

Wisconsin 

THE  human  note  is  the  note  being 
struck  in  one  after  another  of  the 
Wisconsin  women's  clubs.  The  work 
is  becoming  more  and  more  the  work  of 
women  for  men  and  women.     From  self- 
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fleeted  in   the 
In  Wisconsin. 


culture,  through  various 
phases  of  improvement 
for  the  town,  the  clubs  are 
slowly  emerging  on  a 
broad  plane  of  effort  for 
To-morrow. 

It  is  interesting  to  note 
how  legislation  for  de- 
mocracy in  a  state  is  re- 
work of  its  women's  clubs, 
where  initiative,  referendum 
and  recall,  commission  form  of  govern- 
ment for  cities,  railway  legislation,  an  in- 
dustrial commission,  a  statute  providing  for 
the  free  use  of  the  public  schools  for  edu- 
cation and  recreational  use,  and  a  constitu- 
tional amendment  granting  equal  suffrage 
are  either  established  facts  or  live  issues, 
the  work  of  the  women's  club  is  trying  to 
keep  abreast  of  what  is  happening  and, 
where  possible,  to  help.  Clubs  that  would 
once  have  been  hearing  papers  on  Bohemian 
glass — and  that  was  as  good  a  beginning  as 
any — are  now  studying  occupational  dis- 
eases and  child  welfare,  and  have  been  for- 
warding petitions  to  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  on  the  Phosphorus  Bill,  and  to 
their  senators  concerning  the  Children's 
Bureau.  The  human  need  is  stirring  in  the 
work  of  the  women's  clubs  in  Wisconsin — 
as  everywhere. 

After  the  last  state  convention  a  pam- 
phlet was  issued  by  the  State  Federation 
Civics  Committee,  which  points  the  status 
of  the  work,  and  is  prophetic,  perhaps,  as 
well.  The  pamphlet  is  called  "Toward 
Democracy,"*  and  its  first  paragraph  is 
this: 

The  keynote  of  the  recommendation  of  your 
committee  is  struck  by  the  clubs  of  the  Fed- 
eration which  have  recognized  their  own  so- 
cial function  in  the  community — a  function  as 
definite  and  sharply  defined  as  that  of  indi- 
vidual citizenship.  ...  It  is  so  that  each  com- 
munity must  realize  its  essential  function  as 
builder  of  the  life  of  the  state  and  of  the  race. 
Community  realization  such  as  this  women's 
clubs  are  peculiarly  fitted  to  develop. 

To  this  end  these  recommendations  are 
submitted  in  the  pamphlet: 

1.  To  adopt  a  program  of  social  study, 
for  which  some  sixty  suggestive  topics  are  ap- 
pended to  the  report. 

2.  To  use  a  complete  library  of  reference  on 
any  of  the  subjects  suggested,  this  library,  by 
special    arrangement    with    the    State    Univer- 

*  Copies  of  this  pamphlet  may  be  secured  free  of 
charge  by  making  application  to  Miss  Zona  Gale, 
the  Chairman  of  the  Civics  Committee  of  the  Wiscon- 
sin Federation  of  Women's  Clubs,  Portage,  Wis. 


sity's  Extension  Department,  being  sent  out 
tree  in  package  libraries  by  the  wife  of  the 
Dean  of  the  Extension  Department,  Mrs.  L. 
E.  Reber. 

3.  That  in  the  course  of  every  year  every 
club,  whether  studying  civics  or  not,  shall  have 
at  least  two  open  meetings,  addressed  on  some 
subject  of  vital  interest  by  an  out-of-town 
speaker  of  recognized  authority. 

4.  That  avenues  of  community  work  already 
established  receive  the  support  of  the  clubs — 
the  National  Social  Center  Association,  the 
Drama  League  of  America,  the  Board  of  Cen- 
sorship of  Moving  Pictures,  the  Anti-Tuber- 
culosis Association,  the  American  Federation 
for  Labor  Legislation,  the  American  Civic  As- 
sociation, etc. — and  that  by  membership  in 
these  organizations  and  distribution  of  their 
literature,  in  each  community  definite  propa- 
ganda work  be  carried  on.  ^ 

5  That  state  and  national  legislation  for 
democracy,  for  the  common  welfare,  be 
watched  and,  where  possible,  influenced. 

6.  That,  above  all,  the  economic  status  of 
wnmcn — the  whole  problem  of  women  and 
economics,  including  equal  suffrage — be  care- 
fully studied,  and  that  they  throw  the  strength 
of  their  numbers  to  the  task  of  democracy. 
(Miss)  Zona  Gale, 
Portage,  Wis. 

Wyoming 

WYOMING,  with  its  equal  suffrage, 
has  been  intensely  interested  in  civic 
work.  The  women  have  felt  keenly 
tlie  relation  between  the  home  and  the  city, 
and  the  men  have  realized  the  efficiency  of 

§  women  in  arousing  pub- 
lic sentiment  and  securing 
cooperation.  Thus,  work- 
ing side  by  side,  with  the 
l^allot  in  the  woman's 
hand  as  well  as  in  the 
man's,  we  have  been 
spared  some  of  the  prob- 
lems with  which  our  less 
fortunate  sisters  have  had  to  deal. 

The  federated  clubs  have  concentrated  on 
the  "clean-up"  movement,  endeavoring  to 
make  it  state-wide.  From  the  middle  of 
April  to  the  last  of  May,  in  periods  differ- 
ing from  one  day  to  three  weeks,  Wyoming 
has  enjoyed  (?)  a  municipal  housecleaning 
such  as  she  has  not  experienced  before. 

The  club  at  Sunrise  has  been  beautifying 
the  place  by  planting  trees  and  shrubs.  The 
Laramie  club  cooperated  with  the  municipal 
government  by  making  Arbor  Day  a  practi- 
cal clean-up  day,  and  is  planning  a  sys- 
tematic marking  of  the  city  streets.  The 
women  at  Lusk  decided  that  a  public  library 
or  reading  room  would  contribute  a  great 
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ount  of  good,  and  gave  an  entertainment 
for  this  purpose,  at  which  they  raised  $120. 
The  club  women  of  Basin  have  the  hearty- 
cooperation  of  the  Mayor  and  other  city 
officials  in  all  their  civic  work.  The  several 
clubs  of  Cheyenne  combined  their  efforts 
in  a  three  weeks'  cleaning  of  the  city. 
Sheridan    club    women    have    organized    a 


junior  civic  league  among  the  school  chil- 
dren from  the  second  to  the  eighth  grades. 
Our  plan  is  to  "keep  everlastingly  at  it" 
until  we  produce  conditions  appropriate  to 
the  natural  beauty  and  wonders  God  has 
given  Wyoming. 

Mrs.  John  J.  Bentley, 

Sheridan,  IVyo. 


What   Is    Being    Done?    What   Remains   To 
Be  Done?    and  Who  Should  Do  It? 


By  Clinton   Rogers  Woodruff 

Secretary  National  Municipal  League 


THE  need  for  definite  information  and 
programs   in  social   and   active   work 
is   a   lesson   which   wise  communities 
and   wise  organizations  are  gradually   tak- 
ing to  heart. 

.Surveys  and  programs  should  be  the 
keynotes  of  the  next  two  years  for  all 
progressive  women's  organizations.  Their 
work  should  be  based  on  knowledge,  care- 
fully and  dispassionately  gathered,  and 
.'hould  be  conducted  along  definite  and 
carefully  planned  lines.  The  day  for  hap- 
hazard, desultory  work  has  passed,  in  all 
likelihood  for  ever,  and  a  whole  new 
vocabulary  has  come  into  use :  efficiency, 
effectiveness ,  cooperation,  coordination, 
standardization,  budgets,  surveys,  pro- 
grams. 

What  should  be  the  first  step  taken  in  be- 
ginning a  year's  work  for  civic  advance? 
The  advice,  in  my  judgment,  should  be 
[Tactically  the  same  for  all  civic  bodies, 
lether  composed  of  men  or  of  women, 
of  men  and  women.  It  is :  See  clearly 
iat  is  being  done  and  by  zvhat  bodies,  and 
tat  remains  to  be  done  and  zvho  should 

it. 
^Here  is  a  striking  illustration  of  a  defi- 
le social  program  prepared  by  that  alert 
iy,  the  St.  Louis  Civic  League.  It  rep- 
isents  exactly  what  I  have  in  mind.  It 
gives  a  careful  bird's-eye  view  of  what  St. 
T^ouis  organizations  are  doing.  The  vari- 
ous reforms  now  in  progress  have  been 
listed  under  their  appropriate  heads,  mak- 
ing a  display  of  thirty-six  points  in  what 
may     be     considered     an     immediate     pro- 


gram of  civic  and  social  betterment.  The 
reforms  are  under  the  direction  of  various 
organizations,  a  notation  being  made  after 
each  of  the  organization  having  it  particu- 
larly in  charge. 


FFFICIENT    GOVERNMENT 
1.  A  new  Charter. — The  Civic  League. 
i.  A     Bureau    of    Municipal     Efficiency. — The    Civic 
League. 

3.  New  nominations  and  elections  law. — City  Club. 

4.  Civil    Service. — The  Civic  League. 

").   Initiative    and    referendum. — People's    League 

CITY    PLANNING    AND    THE    PHYSICAL    CITY 

6.  Removal  of  wires  and  poles. — Board  of  Public  Iin- 

t'rovemeiits. 

7.  Elimination    of   grade   crossings. — Board    of  Public 

Improvements. 

8.  Collection      of     rubbish     and     ashes. — The     Civic 

League. 

9.  Outer  park   system. — The   Civic  League. 

10.  Extension  of  city  limits. — City  Plan  Commission. 

11.  Subdivision   laid   out   under  plans   approved  by  the 

Board    of   Public    Improvements. — -City   Plan   Com- 
mission. 
T2.    A  constitutional   amendment   for  excess  condemna- 
tion.— City  Plan  Commission. 

13.  River  front  and  Union  Station  plazas. — City  Plan 
Commission. 

14.  .Straightening    of    main    thoroughfares. — City    Plan 

Commission. 
If).    More   adequate   street    railway    facilities    and    legal 
provisions   for  a   subway. — City  Plan   Commission. 

16.  Revision    of    the    building    laws. — Board    of    Fire 

Undemriters. 

17.  Better  fire  protection   (as  outlined  by  National  Fire 

Underwriters.) — Board  of  Fire  Underzvriters. 

HEALTH 

15.  Tenement  house  law. — Board  of  Health. 

19.  Abolition  of  vaults. — Board  of  Health. 

20.  Clean  milk. — Board  of  Health. 

21.  ^'■entilation   of  street  cars. — Board  of  Health. 

22.  Stronger    municipal    smoke    abatement    department. 

— Board  of  Public  Improvements. 

RECREATION 

Constitutional  amendment  in  November  for  open- 
ing of  the  schools  to  persons  under  6  and  over  20. 
.Additional  playgrounds. — Public  Recreation  Com- 
mission. 

25.  .Additional  comfort  stations. — Public  Recreation 
Commission. 

2fi.  Regulation  of  commercial  recreation. — Public  Rec- 
reation  Commission. 


23. 
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MUNICIPAL    INSTITUTIONS 

27.  Relocation  of  the  Industrial  School  and  removal 
of  dependent  children. — Central  Council  of  Social 
Agencies. 

28.  Addition    to    Workhouse    of   a    Municipal    Farm. — 

Ci'iic  League. 

29.  New  Contagious  Disease  Hospital.  —  Hospital 
Board. 

30.  A  Board  of  Parole  for  the  Police  Courts. — Civic 
League. 

MORALS 

31.  Progressive  policy  in  relation  to  the  Social  Evil. 
— A   New  Joint   Committee   on   Public  Morals. 

32.  Regulation  of   liquor   traffic — particularly  lid  clubs. 

MISCELLANEOUS 

33.  Reform   of  our  lower  courts. — Bar  Association. 

34.  Constitutional  amendment  for  the  single  tax  and 
a  State  Tax  Commission. — Equitable  Taxation 
League. 

35.  Regulation   of   street   trades   for   ch ildren. ^-C^nOo/ 

Council  of  Social  Agencies. 

36.  Increased    water   supply. 

An  emphasis  of  the  need  for  definite  in- 
formation and  definite  program.s  was  one  of 
the  important  contributions  to  the  method 
of  social  work  made  by  the  Men  and  Re- 
hgion  Forward  Movement  of  the  last  year. 

If  the  field  of  available  work  is  covered, 


then  the  organization  should  seek  to  cooper- 
ate along  the  lines  most  needing  reinforce- 
ment. Here  again  comes  in  the  need  of 
knowledge. 

Several  cautions  should  be  borne  in  mind. 
In  the  first  place,  too  much  should  not  be 
undertaken.  Then  the  work  must  be  per- 
sisted in  and  closely  followed  up.  There  is, 
as  a  rule,  too  much  of  a  tendency  to  run 
atter  new  things.  The  organizations  which 
succeed  are  those  which  keep  everlastingly 
at  their  chosen  end. 

Finally,  the  inspirational  and  spiritual 
must  never  be  lost  sight  of  in  the  details 
of  a  formal  program.  Every  civic  body 
owes  to  itself  and  to  the  community,  the 
constant  duty  of  preaching  and  practicing 
higher  ideals.  The  successful  organization 
is  the  one  which  hitches  its  program  run- 
ning on  four  wheels  on  the  ground,  to  the 
stars. 


The  Value  of  Co-operation  Between  Men  and 
Women  in  Public  Work 


By   Helena  Marie  Dermitt 

Secrettiry  The  Civic  Club  of  Allegheny  County 


THE  spirit  of  association,  the  ability  to 
work  in  organization,  is  the  lesson  in- 
culcated by  the  Club.  The  literary 
and  self-culture  clubs — the  beginning  of  all 
those  important  elements  which  have  de- 
veloped the  interests  of  women  in  the  for- 
ward movement  of  humanity — brought  in 
their  wake  some  little  discussion  of  great 
civic  questions  of  the  day,  opened  the  eyes 
to  surrounding  conditions,  broadened  the 
interest,  deepened  the  character,  and  pro- 
duced altruistic  benefits  to  the  community 
impossible  to  estimate. 

That  which  we  are  pleased  to  call  "an 
awakened  public  conscience,"  together  with 
the  political,  social,  commercial  and  indus- 
trial revolution,  has  caused  the  earnest 
and  restless  modern  woman  to  exact  a  new 
field  for  her  energies.  To  meet  the  demands 
and  necessities  in  all  directions,  men  and 
women  the  country  over  are  trying  to  ob- 
tain practical  results  through  organizations. 
Both  forces  have  been  creators  of  public 
opinion,  but  the  time  has  come  when  they 
recognize    the  value   of   working   together. 


We  need  professional  men  and  specialists, 
and  determined  business  men,  to  go  in  the 
same  yoke  with  the  capable,  intelligent 
women  who  contribute  of  heart  and  head 
in  the  mutual  cooperation  now  taking  the 
place  of  the  old-time  opposition  and  discon- 
certed action  in  pubHc  affairs. 

Men  and  women  with  allied  purposes  and 
high  ideals  can  render  complete  and  noble 
service  to  the  community  through  well 
rounded-out  projects  involving  technical 
and  detail  work.  Each  one  contributes  a 
point  of  view  that  soon  develops  into  a 
perfectly  molded  plan  of  operation.  No 
side  of  the  question  is  left  incomplete;  every 
point  is  well  taken  and  dovetails  in  a  gen- 
eral scheme  of  constructive  work  for  the 
common  good.  Such  cooperation  leads  to 
a  greater  friendliness :  to  a  wiser  and  more 
progressive  remedial  legislation ;  to  a  better 
understanding  of  the  value  of  the  comple- 
mentary abilities  of  both  sexes,  and  to  an 
intelligent  education  and  conscientious  citi- 
zenship, which  includes  every  aspiration  we 
have,  and  every  department  of  club  work. 


The  Right  Woman  in  the  Right  Place 

By  Lillian  D.  Wald 


THERE  seems  to  be  extraordinary  unani- 
mity in  the  approval  of  the  appointment 
of  Miss  Julia  C.  Lathrop  as  chief  of  the 
Federal  Children's  Bureau.  President  Taft  has 
chosen  the  right  person  for  this  honor  and  re- 
sponsibility. The  President  is  to  be  con- 
gratulated that  the  Bureau  has  been  estab- 
lished in  his  administration,  and  men  and 
women  everywhere  that  it  starts  with  the  ad- 
vantage of  a  chief  well  trained  in  the  social 
sciences  and  the 
humanities. 

The  United 
States  Govern- 
ment has  taken  a 
great  step  forward 
in  social  welfare, 
one  which  has 
claimed  the  inter- 
est and  will  win 
the  cooperation  of 
nearly  every  asso- 
ciated body  of  al- 
truistic workers 
throughout  the 
country,  and  Miss 
Lathrop  can  be 
trusted  to  develop 
methods  by  which 
important  knowl- 
disseminated,  that 
edge  concerning 
the  children  will 
be  collected  and 
we  may  have  the 
advantage  of  ob- 
taining knowledge 
in  conserving  our 
greatest  national 
wealth,  namely,  the 
children. 

Miss  Lathrop  comes  from  Rockford,  111.  She 
is  a  graduate  of  Vassar  College  and  one  of  its 
alumnae  trustees.  Since  1890  she  has  been  as- 
sociated with  Miss  Jane  Addams  at  Hull  House, 
where,  through  her  ability,  intelligence  and 
tact,  she  has  developed  cooperation  between 
citizens  and  official  agencies  for  the  relief  of 
adverse  social  conditions.  Her  public  service 
began  as  a  volunteer  county  visitor,  appointed 
by  the  Cook  County  agent  to  investigate  all 
cases  within  the  radius  of  Hull  House  and 
where  her  intimate  knowledge  of  the  neigh- 
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borhood  was  invaluable.  In  1893  she  was  ap- 
pointed a  member  of  the  Illinois  State,  Board  of 
Charities,  from  which  she  resigned  in  1901  be- 
cause she  believed  that  the  state  institutions 
were  subject  to  political  exploitation.  She  was 
reappointed  in  1905  and  served  until  1909. 
Her  service  has  been  competent  and  sincere. 
Her  energetic  inspection  of  the  county  poor 
houses  and  other  institutions  throughout  the 
state  and  her  plain  statement  of  facts  concern- 
ing the  neglected 
children  in  these 
institutions  is  said 
to  have  stirred 
Illinois  w  o  m  e  n's 
clubs  to  aid  the  se- 
curing of  the  state 
civil  service  law 
for  the  state  insti- 
tutions. 

In  her  work  for 
the  Juvenile  Court 
and  efficient  proba- 
tion service,  Miss 
Lathrop  has  been 
equally  valuable. 
Her  interest  for 
better  hospital  care 
for  the  insane  has 
been  keen,  and  she 
is  largely  respon- 
sible for  the  or- 
ganization of  the 
Illinois  Society  for 
Mental  Hygiene, 
of  which  she  is 
President. 

Miss  Lathrop 
speaks  well  and 
teaches  well.  She 
has  been  Vice- 
President  and  one  of  the  instructors  of  the 
Chicago  School  of  Civics  and  Philanthropy, 
and  has  extended  the  scope  of  its  work  to 
give  advantages  to  attendants  and  others  in 
the  civil  service  of  public  institutions. 

These  are  some  of  the  interests  that  have 
enlisted  the  mind  and  the  heart  of  the  new 
chief  of  the  Bureau.  Her  executive  ability 
will  enable  her  to  bring  before  the  whole  na- 
tion the  results  of  her  own  experiences  and 
those  of  her  associates,  which  are  really 
nation-wide. 
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The  Children  at  Play 

Practical  Studies  of  Supervised  Recreation  in  the  East 
and   the    West 


Effective   Playground   Work  at  Small   Cost 
By  Mrs.   Caroline  Bayard   Alexander 


THE  experience  of  a  small,  densely 
populated  city,  in  making  a  beginning 
towards  solving  the  problem  of  its 
children  at  play,  may  prove  of  interest  to 
other  small  communities.  For  it  seems  that 
the  huge  sums  expended  by  such  cities  as 
New  York  and  Chicago  must  sometimes 
make  the  small  city  hesitate  before  engag- 
ing in  a  work  which  the  authorities  feel 
will  involve  extravagant  sums. 

Hoboken  has  been  called  the  most 
densely  populated  city  in  the  United  States, 
as  we  have  a  population  of  about  75,000  in 
an  area  of  one  mile  square.  Being  practi- 
cally a  part  of  the  port  of  entry  of  New 
York,  just  across  the  river,  we  have  re- 
ceived more  than  our  proportion  of  immi- 
grants, in  large  part  Italians. 

Three  years  ago,  in  answer  to  a  very 
general  demand,  the  Mayor  appointed  a 
Board  of  Playground  Commissioners,  un- 
der the  New  Jersey  act.  The  first  diffi- 
culty which  presented  itself  was  to  find  a 
vacant  piece  of  ground  in  the  part  of  the 
town  where  most  of  the  tenement  houses 
are  situated,  so  that  it  would  not  be  neces- 
sary to  pay  for  buildings  which  would  have 
to  be  torn  down.  A  piece  was  fortunately 
found  on  Jefiferson  Street,  in  the  very  cen- 
ter of  the  crowded  district,  175  feet  wide 
and  107  feet  long,  which  had  been  used  for 
a  wood  yard  and  which  was  purchased  for 
$25,000.  This  was  paid  for  out  of  a  bond 
issue  of  $50,000  set  aside  for  the  special 
purpose  of  providing  a  playground.  The 
remaining  $25,000  we  spent  as  follows :  For 
the  building,  $19,305;  for  the  architect, 
$977.15;  for  equipment,  $1,460.97;  for 
grading,  $632;  for  furniture,  $470.96;  and 
various  other  smaller  items  brought  the 
sum  total,  outside  of  the  purchase  of  the 
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land,  to  $24,142.06.  For  this  sum  we  have 
provided  for  the  children  two  playgrounds, 
one  for  the  boys  and  one  for  the  girls,  with 
a  recreation  building  42  feet  high,  46  feet 
wide  and  60  feet  long  in  the  center,  which 
thus  forms  a  division  between  the  two  play- 
grounds. We  have  the  usual  swings,  slides, 
etc. ;  a  sand  pile  and  hammocks  for  the 
smaller  children,  and  benches  for  the 
mothers  sheltered  by  an  awning,  which  are 
a  real  boon  during  the  summer.  We  have 
also  a  small  tennis  court,  basket  ball,  volley 
and  baseball  grounds  which,  although  they 
might  not  satisfy  intercollegiate  champions, 
yet  provide  plenty  of  enjoyment  for  the 
older  children. 

In  the  basement  of  the  building  we  have 
on  one  side  shower  baths  for  the  boys,  and 
on  the  other,  shower  baths  for  the  girls; 
on  the  first  floor  we  have  three  meeting 
rooms,  and  on  the  second  floor  a  hall,  which 
is  used  for  dances,  exhibitions  of  various 
kinds,  boxing  and  basket  ball  games. 

The  Tax  Commissioners  of  Hoboken  ap- 
propriated $3,610  for  the  year  191 1  for  the 
up-keep  of  the  playground  under  the  fol- 
lowing heads:  Salaries  for  one  superinten- 
dent, $1,200  a  year;  janitor,  $720  a  year, 
and  a  female  assistant,  $360  a  year;  repairs 
to  the  building  and  apparatus,  $200;  sup- 
plies, 35  tons  of  coal,  $175;  wood,  $25;  elec- 
tric light  and  gas,  $250;  janitor's  supplies, 
$100;  renewals  for  apparatus,  etc.,  and  sup- 
plies for  games,  $150;  office  expenses,  $235; 
reading  matter,  $25;  music,  $150;  inciden- 
tals, $100.  For  the  year  1912  we  are  asking 
for  about  $300  more. 

Even  this  modest  budget  was  not  wholly 
expended,  either  in  the  year  191 1  or  in  the 
preceding  year,  so  that  we  are  now  in  the 
pleasant  situation  of  being  the  only  official 
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board  in  Hoboken  which 
is  asking  the  Tax  Com- 
missioners for  a  re- 
duced budget.  This  has 
been  brought  about 
through  the  strictest 
economy,  the  City 
Treasurer  holding  to  our 
credit  $1,500  of  the  un- 
expended balances  on 
the  bond  issue  and  the 
budgets  of  two  previous 
years,  so  that  although 
we  expect  to  spend  $300 
more  than  last  year,  it 
will  only  be  necessary 
to  appropriate  about 
$2,400.  We  have  to  show  for  this  what 
we  believe  to  be  a  very  remarkable  bene- 
fit to  the  children  of  Hoboken,  which  is 
merely  indicated  by  the  following  figures 
for  the  year  191 1 :  Tennis  games,  766;  vol- 
ley ball  games,  190;  basket  ball  games,  638; 
baseball  games,  251;  library  books  read, 
437;  shower  baths,  19,957;  boxing  bouts, 
144.  Attendance  from  May  i,  191 1,  to 
May  I,  1912,  134,928;  evening  attendance 
from  November  i,  191 1,  to  April  i,  1912: 
boys,  5,670;  girls,  2,655. 

The  list  of  playground  activities  includes  : 


Turning. 

Folk  Dancing. 

Cadet   Corps. 

Athletics.  • 

Tennis. 

X'olley   and   Basket    Ball. 

Baseball. 

May  Walks. 

Thanksgiving    Carnival. 

Municipal  Dances. 


Self  Government. 

Library. 

Field    Band. 

Roller    Skating. 

First  Aid  to  the  Injured. 

Metal   Workers. 

Piano   Lessons.    • 

Embroidery. 

Storjj  Hours. 

Physical   Culture. 


IX   THE   BOYS'    ri.AYliKOLXD,   HOBOKEN,   X.   J. 


RECREATION  CENTER,  HOBOKEN,   N.  J. 


Municipal  dances  have  been  given  at  in- 
tervals, each  one  costing  an  average  of  $12 
for  the  music  and  printing.  These  have 
been  almost  too  much  appreciated,  as  the 
room  has  been  uncomfortably  overcrowded. 
I  have  only  attempted  to  give  actual  ex- 
penditures and  some  figures  to  show  the 
use  of  the  playground,  and  shall  not  at- 
tempt to  go  into  the  far  more  important 
question  of  the  moral  and  physical  benefit 
to  the  children.  I  will  only  mention  the 
remarkable  way  in  which  they  have  taken 
hold  of  self-government,  the  admirable 
cooperation  between  the  boys  and  girls — 
the  boy's  drum  and  fife  corps  seemingly 
never  tire  of  playing  for  the  girls  to 
dance — and  the  touching  interest  of  all  the 
neighborhood  in  the  children's  games  and 
festivals.  The  sight  on  a  holiday  of  the 
tenements  surrounding 
the  playgrounds,  every 
window  occupied  by  an 
admiring  parent  or 
friend,  is  one  not  to  be 
forgotten. 

Hoboken  has  shown 
what  a  small  city  can 
achieve  by  a  small  ex- 
penditure, but  I  must 
add  that  the  great  part 
of  our  success  is  un- 
doubtedly due  to  the  re- 
markable devotion  and 
adaptability  of  our  su- 
perintendent. So  we 
come  once  more  to  the 
fact  that,  in  the  last  an- 
alysis, it  is  the  "man 
behind  the  gun"  that 
counts. 
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Playgrounds  for  the   Children   of    Cedar   Rapids 
By  Mrs.  B.  R.  Johnston 

Chairman  Civics  Committee,  Iowa  Federation  of  Women's  Clubs 


THERE  is  a  magic  in  the  words  "Play- 
grounds for  children"  which  appeals 
to  every  mother's  heart.  During  in- 
fancy she  has  directed  the  child's  play,  and 
through  all  that  time  has  supplied  its  many 
wants.  She  suddenly  wakes  up  to  the  fact 
that  her  little  companion  has  developed  so- 
cial aspirations  and  is  casting  longing  eyes 
on  the  group  of  children  playing  in  the 
meadow.  If  she  is  a  wise  woman  she  will 
begin  planning  for  playgrounds.  For  the 
individual  this  is  a  big  undertaking;  but  for 


must  work  out  its  own  problem  in  whatever 
way  seems  most  practical  and  adapted  to  its 
needs  and  resources. 

Starting  the  local  playground  movement 
in  the  summer  of  1910,  The  Cedar  Rapids 
Woman's  Club  found  its  most  effective 
work  done  by  a  small  executive  committee 
working  through  already  established  organ- 
izations: 

The  City  Council  extended  permission 
to  use  a  beautiful  park,  already  partially 
equipped  with  apparatus. 


PLAYGROUND   AT  RIVERSIDE   PARK,   CEDAR  RAPIDS,  IOWA 


the  social  group  or  community  it  is,  like  all 
other  big  things,  simple  in  its  essentials,  and 
there  is  no  town  too  poor  nor  village  too 
small  to  have  its  own  playgrounds. 

Most  schools  have  grounds  to  play  on; 
many  parks  have  apparatus  to  play  with; 
but,  until  there  is  a  director  of  play,  there 
is  not  in  our  modern  use  of  the  word  a  real 
playground,  any  more  than  a  schoolhouse 
supplied  merely  with  books  can  be  called  a 
real  school.  It  is  the  systematic  training 
which  gives  value  to  both,  and  one  should 
supplement  the  other.  The  movement  for 
playgrounds  has  been  so  rapid  and  trained 
directors   so    scarce   that   each   community 


The  School  Board  gave  the  use  of  two 
school  grounds  and  buildings ;  also  one  hun- 
dred dollars. for  equipment  for  each  of  the 
two  grounds,  and  appointed  one  of  their 
members  to  work  with  our  committee. 

The  Press  vied  with  each  other  in  adver- 
tising the  work  and  its  needs,  and  helped, 
as  our  Cedar  Rapids  newspapers  always  do, 
in  advancing  civic  interests. 

The  Woman's  Relief  Corps  helped  by 
organizing  flag  drills  in  squadrons  of  six- 
teen. These  were  pretty  and  interesting 
alike  to  boys  and  girls. 

The  Y.'M.  C.  A.  and  the  Y.  W.  C.  A. 
furnished  some  apparatus. 
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The  Library  supplied  suitable  material 
for  the  story  hour  and  helped  with  stories 
told  to  children. 

The  Woman's  Club  furnished  paid  di- 
rectors and  secured  voluntary  helpers 
among  college  girls,  about  60  of  whom  de- 
voted part  or  all  of  their  time  during  August 
to  playground  work. 

The  three  grounds  were  kept  open  from  9 
to  12  A.  M.  and  from  i  to  4  P.  M.  every 
day  except  Sundays.  The  attendance  aver- 
aged about  300  for  each  day. 

; .   Games  and  Equipment  for  Playgrounds 

The  following  is  an  outline  of  games  for 
playgrounds,  most  of  which  were  used  in 
Cedar  Rapids  in  1910  summer  work  and  ex- 
emplified in  the  joint  festival  held  at  the 
close  of  the  season  at  Riverside  Park: 

Baseball — Field  to  be  wired  off  to  protect 
younger  players. 

Tennis  Courts  —  At  least  two;  arrange 
friendly  contests. 

Croquet — At  least  two;  arrange  friendly 
contests. 

Quoits  —  Two  sets.  (May  use  old  horse 
shoes.) 

Apparatus — Swings,  flying  rings,  ladders, 
horizontal  bars,  etc.  Get  catalogues  from  the 
leading  manufacturers.  Much  may  also  be 
made  at  home  or  in  a  manual  training  depart- 
ment, furnishing  a  good  line  between  work  and 
play. 

Jumping  Standards — Also  to  be  made  by 
manual  training  class : 

Basket-ball,  medicine  ball,  volley  ball,  soccer 
ball. 

Bean  Bags,  with  boards — Any  games  known 
to  most  children  may  be  played  in  a  simple  way. 

Rope  Games — Any  games  known  to  most 
children  may  be  played  in  a  simple  way. 

Running  Track — For  races  of  all  kinds — 
wheel-barrow,  hurdle,  ico-yards  dash,  etc. 

Sand  Pilesr— Two  loads  of  coarse  sand — 
framework  10  by  10  feet. 

Circle  Games — No  apparatus ;  trained  kin- 
dergartner. 

Giant  Stride — Useful  in  all  seasons.  May 
be  used    for   May-pole. 

Athletic  Slide — A  most  attractive  amuse- 
ment for  children  of  all  ages. 


Wading  Pool. 

Swimming  Pools,  with  accommodations  for 
dressing. 

Shelter  House. 

Ice  rinks. 

Toboggan  Slides. 

Flag  Drills,  by  W.  R.  C,  or  charts  may  be 
used  by  any  one. 

Folk  Dances — Simple  native  dances.  Phono- 
graph records. 

Story  Hour — Use  this  hour  for  physical  re- 
laxation. Grade  stories  to  lead  to  study  of 
history  and  biography. 

Classes  in  manual  training  work  in  wood, 
metal,  etc. 

Mechanical  Drawing. 

Domestic  Science — Sewing,  cooking,  em- 
broidery, weaving,  basketry,  clay  modeling, 
etc.    Use  any  talent  your  town  offers. 

Nature  Study — Class  in  gardening.  Study 
of  birds,  trees,  flowers,  vines,  etc. 

Organize  a  dramatic  club.  Use  simple — if 
possible  home-made — subjects  for  dramatiza- 
tion. 

Organize  boys'  and  girls'  self-governing 
clubs. 

As  a  result  of  our  work  during  the  sum- 
mer, public  sentiment  so  favored  the  move- 
ment that  in  the  fall  of  191 1  a  new  depart- 
ment was  organized  by  the  School  Board, 
and  a  director  of  playgrounds  and  physical 
training  was  put  in  charge  for  the  year, 
being  retained  for  the  summer  (1912)  like- 
wise. New  features  are  being  added  by  the 
Park  Commissioner  at  Riverside  Park,  two 
new  tennis  courts  and  a  simple  swimming 
pool  with  dressing-room  and  shelter  house 
conveniences.  It  is  a  modest  beginning,  but 
from  it  we  are  hoping  great  things  in  the 
future. 

During  the  winter  of  1910-11  a  municipal 
ice  rink  was  opened.  The  Council  at  the 
request  of  the  Woman's  Club  agreed  to  care 
for,  to  light,  police  and  keep  free  from 
snow  a  certain  tract  on  Cedar  Lake.  This 
proved  a  very  popular  amusement  place  for 
young  men  and  women  as  well  as  children. 
This  year  we  hope  to  add  a  toboggan  slide 
and  shelter  house. 


Playground   Development  in   California 
By  Ethel  Moore 

President  Board  of  Playground  Directors,  Oakland,  Cal. 


THE  first  playground  in  California  was 
opened  as  an  experiment  in  1898  in 
San  Francisco  by  the  women  of  the 
California  Club,  under  the  leadership  of 
Mrs.  Lovell  White.  The  experiment  proved 
a  success,   and   in  a   few  years   the  same 


women  educated  the  public  to  the  point  of 
carrying  a  bond  issue  of  $741,000,  and  of 
amending  the  city's  charter  to  provide  for 
the  appointment  of  a  playground  committee. 
Again  the  women  of  a  city  took  the  in- 
itiative, under  the  able  generalship  of  Mrs. 
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VVilloughby  Rodman  and  Miss  Bessie  D. 
Stoddart,  and  in  1905  Los  Angeles  organ- 
ized its  own  supervised,  all-the-year-'round 
playground,  the  beginning  of  a  model  recre- 
ation system. 

In  Oakland,  due  largely  to  the  inspiration 
of  Mrs.  John  Cushing,  the  women  of  the 
Oakland  Club  opened  a  vacation  playground 
in  a  school  yard,  as  early  as  1899.  When, 
nine  years  later,  the  Playground  Commis- 
sion was  created  by  municipal  ordinance,  it 
was  appropriate  that  two  members  of  the 
club  that  had  faithfully  provided  for  the 
children,  season  after  season,  Mrs.  G.  W. 
Bunnell  and  Mrs.  Cora  E.  Jones,  should  be 
appointed  Commissioners  by  Mayor  Mott. 

In  191 1  Oakland  adopted  a  charter  em- 


gathering  being  due  largely  to  the  efforts  of 
Mrs.  E.  L.  Baldwin  and  Mrs.  May  Cheney, 
of  the  Committee. 

And  now  each  year  sees  marked  advances 
in  both  rural  and  city  communities;  larger 
appropriations,  new  sites,  better  trained 
and  better  paid  supervision,  increased  at- 
tendance, more  intensive  work,  greater 
cooperation  with  other  agencies,  wider 
usefulness  in  promoting  the  opening  of 
school  buildings  as  well  as  in  developing 
park  properties — thus  providing  recreation 
for  adults  as  well  as  for  children. 

[Western  cities  have  been  the  first  to  make 
the  control  of  public  recreation  a  distinct 
branch  of  municipal  government.  Every  Cali- 
fornia municipality  of  8,000  inhabitants  and 
over  has  a  playground,  or  will  have  one  within 
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bodying  the  commission  form  of  govern- 
ment. The  Playground  Department  then 
fell  under  a  Board  of  Directors  (consisting 
of  five  members,  "not  more  than  three  of 
whom  shall  be  of  the  same  sex")  similar 
to  the  boards  that  control  the  Public  Li- 
brary, Park  Department  and  School  De- 
partment. 

With  the  growth  of  these  municipal  sys- 
tems there  grew  up  a  state-wide  interest  in 
public  recreation.  Courses  for  play-leaders 
were  offered  at  the  State  University,  and 
under  the  auspices  of  the  San  Francisco 
Branch  of  the  Association  of  Collegiate 
Alumnae,  the  Playground  Association  of 
California  was  organized  in  1909.  The 
first  annual  meeting  of  the  Association  took 
the  form  of  a  three  days'  Conference  of 
Playground   Workers,   the   success   of   the 


the  next  year  or  two;  all  the  large  cities  have 
special  playground  commissions  provided  for 
by  their  charters. 

Oakland  may  well  be  proud  of  her  play- 
grounds. We  understand  that  the  city  has  now 
spent  about  half  a  million  dollars  for  this  pur- 
pose, and  has  10  playgrounds,  5  in  parks  and  5 
in  school  yards.  The  remodeled  Moss  resi- 
dence, one  of  the  finest  remaining  specimens 
of  old  California  architecture,  is  to  become  a 
municipal  country  club  house,  the  only  one  of 
its  kind  in  the  West. 

Other  reports  state  that  Seattle  has  already 
spent  more  than  $500,000  for  playgrounds,  and 
has  purchased  twenty  sites,  twelve  of  which 
have  been  improved  and  equipped  and  are  now 
under  supervision.  The  city  has  three  up-to- 
date  recreational  field  houses  and  a  large  mu- 
nicipal bathing  beach.  Tacoma's  fine  school 
stadium  is  well  known.  Everett  and  Belling- 
ham  are  two  other  cities  of  the  Northwest  that 
are  expending  much  money  and  attention  upon 
playgrounds. — The  Editors.] 


A    SMOKELESS    CELEBRATION    OF    INDEPENDENCE    DAY    AT    SEATTLE.    WASH. 


The  New  Fourth 

Wiser,  Happier  Ways  of   Celebrating  Our   National 
Independence 


SINCE  first  our  warlike  ways  of  celebrat- 
ing the  greatest  initial  event  in  our 
history  were  called  in  question,  a  policy 
of  wholesome,  mirthful  holiday-making  has 
been  introduced  throughout  the  country  in 
connection  with  a  dignified,  fitting  and  often 
elaborate  commemoration  of  the  declara- 
tion of  our  independence.  It  is  true  that  the 
sound  of  cannon  and  the  smell  of  powder 
seem  peculiarly  appropriate  to  the  day,  in 
view  of  the  fact  that  the  declaring  of  our 
independence  meant  war  to  an  unknown 
conclusion,  and  in  our  revolt  against  "the 
old-fashioned  Fourth"  we  should  remember 
that  in  the  earliest  celebrations  of  the  day 
the  Fourth  of  July  oration  was  to  many  the 
most  important  feature  of  the  effort  to  keep 
alive  the  spirit  of  American  independence. 
Our  modern  carnival  of  noise  and  license, 
injury  and  death  has  been  called  "a  degen- 
erate substitute  for  the  old-time  Fourth," 
in  which  the  noise  produced  by  the  cele- 
brant usually  means  little  to  him  except  the 
joy  of  racketing  without  fear  of  the  law. 


In  these  days  we  are  showing  the  wisdom  of 
our  136 years;  we  are  quickening  patriotism 
by  observing  the  birthday  of  the  nation 
without  indiscriminate  tumult  and  danger 
to  life,  and  in  ways  that  draw  the  people 
closer  together  to  interpret  the  country's 
glorious  past  and  future. 

Most  of  the  larger  cities  have  prohibited 
the  use  of  the  most  dangerous  varieties  of 
fireworks,  and  some  cities  forbid  the  use  of 
all  kinds  except  when  set  off  under  public 
authority.  Among  the  cities  entirely  pro- 
hibiting the  sale  or  private  use  of  fireworks 
and  explosives  in  celebrating  are  New 
York,  Baltimore,  Cleveland,  San  Francisco, 
Washington,  Kansas  City  and  Trenton.  In 
Chicago,  St.  Louis,  Boston,  Buffalo,  Cin- 
cinnati, Detroit,  Denver,  St.  Paul  and  other 
cities  the  use  of  fireworks  is  restricted  to 
the  smallest  and  least  dangerous  variety. 
In  some  cities — Buffalo,  for  example — there 
is  an  age  limit;  a  child  under  fifteen  is  not 
allowed  to  buy  or  receive  fireworks.  A  col- 
lection  of   the   most  important   restrictive 
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and  prohibitive  ordinances  regarding  ex- 
plosives on  the  Fourth  has  been  made  by  the 
Municipal  Reference  Bureau  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Wisconsin. 

It  is  not  wrholly  because  of  prohibition 
and  restriction  that  the  number  of  killed  and 
injured  on  the  Fourth  has  diminished  in  the 
last  two  years;  the  breaking  of  such  laws  is 
very  evident  in  communities  where  no  right 
sort  of  good  time  is  provided  for  the  chil- 
dren. They  feel  that  some  substitute  is  due 
them,  and  they,  as  well  as  the  grown-ups, 
have  found  that  the  new  Fourth  is  really  a 
great  deal  more  fun  than  the  old. 

Quite  aside  from  the  matter  of  safety,  a 
saner  method  of  commemorating  our  Inde- 
pendence Day  has  become  necessary  be- 
cause of  the  coming  of  the  nations  into  our 
life.  To  lose  so  great  an  opportunity  of  im- 
pressing upon  our  cosmopolitan  population 
the  spirit  of  our  government  would  be  to 
fail  in  a  great  trust;  to  give  our  foreign- 
born  citizens  a  degrading  and  dangerous 
interpretation  of  the  thrill  of  patriotism  is 
hardly  short  of  criminal.  Much  can  they 
teach  us  in  the  way  of  blending  the  arts  in 
rich  expression  of  a  noble  theme.  Their 
participation  in  our  patriotic  pageants  has 
not  only  vivified  the  spectacle,  but  has  made 
them  more  closely  a  part  of  our  municipal 
and  national  life. 

Witness  the  great  parade  of  the  nations  in 
New  York  City  last  year,  in  which  42 
countries  were  rejK)rted  as  represented  in 
native  costumes.  Even  the  Chinese,  al- 
though barred  from  citizenship,  gave  this 


their  hearty  support,  and  brought  forth  the 
famous  dragon  that  takes  part  in  Chinese 
festivities  all  over  the  country.  Fifty  full- 
blooded  Seneca  Indians  from  the  New  York 
State  Reservation  took  part  in  this  parade. 
There  were  hundreds  of  smaller  parades 
and  athletic  carnivals  throughout  the  five 
boroughs,  ceremonies  in  nearly  every  park 
in  the  city,  with  band  concerts  and  aerial 
fireworks  and  exercises  for  separate  nation- 
alities in  various  districts. 

Chicago  also  had  a  great  daylight  parade 
of  the  nations,  with  elaborate  floats  showing 
the  part  the  various  nationalities  played  in 
the  American  struggle  for  independence. 
In  the  small  parks  there  were  speeches  and 
concerts  and  stereopticon  talks,  while  in 
the  three  larger  parks  elaborate  programs 
were  given,  of  music,  folk  dances,  drills, 
games,  tableaux  and  pageants.  The  enter- 
tainment in  Jackson  Park  was  under  the  di- 
rection of  the  Chicago  Women's  Clubs. 

Other  large  cities  availed  themselves  of 
individual  advantages  to  produce  unique 
celebrations:  Baltimore  held  a  wonderful 
naval  pageant,  in  which  Lord  Baltimore  and 
other  historical  characters  sailed  up  the 
Patapsco  River  on  the  Ship  of  History. 
Tacoma's  stadium  was  used  for  athletic  ex- 
ercises in  the  afternoon,  and  from  it,  in  the 
evening,  the  people  viewed  the.  only  fire- 
works of  the  celebration,  which  were  set  off 
from  boats  in  the  bay.  In  many  smaller  cities 
and  in  towns  and  villages  neighborhood  pic- 
nics, athletic  meets,  band  concerts,  proces- 
sions and  evening  fireworks  filled  the  day. 


A  FOURTH  OF  JULY  CELEBRATION  ON  THE  CHILDREN'S  PLAYGROUND,  SEATTLE 
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The  part  which  women 
have  taken  in  creating  a 
sentiment  for  a  safe  and 
sane  Fourth  and  in  pro- 
viding acceptable  enter- 
tainment is  very  import- 
ant. The  pioneer  work 
of  Mrs.  Isaac  L.  Rice, 
President  of  the  Society 
for  the  Suppression  of 
Unnecessary  Noise,  New 
York  City,  for  this  object, 
is  well  known.  Her  pam- 
phlet on  "A  Safe  and 
Patriotic  Fourth"  (pub- 
lished by  the  Russell  Sage 
Foundation)  gives  letters 
from  governors,  mayors, 
fire  chiefs,  commissioners 
of  health,  heads  of  police 
departments  and  presidents  of  colleges  en- 
dorsing the  movement. 

The  Committee  on  Independence  Day 
Celebrations  of  the  Art  Department  of  the 
New  Jersey  State  Federation  of  Women's 
Clubs  has  issued  a  pamphlet  giving  sugges- 
tions for  the  management  of  an  Indepen- 
dence Day  celebration  and  material  for 
pageantry  taken  from  New  Jersey  history. 
The  suggestions  for  management  are  de- 
tailed and  practical  for  other  states  than 
New  Jersey,  and  include  the  formation  of 
an  Independence  Day  Association  and  the 
work  of  sixteen  different  committees.  The 
chairman  of  the  committee  last  year  was 
Mrs.  Wallace  J.  Pfleger,  7  Alpine  Place, 
Arlington,  N.  J.,  from  whom  copies  of  this 
pamphlet,  at  five  cents  each,  may  be  ob- 
tained. She  will  send  the  second  edition  as 
long  as  it  holds  out,  filling  later  orders  with 
the  first  edition. 

The  Department  of  Child  Hygiene  of  the 
Russell  Sage  Foundation,  i  Madison  Ave- 
nue, New  York  City,  reprints  this  pamphlet 
at  the  same  price,  and  publishes  an  ex- 
cellent set  on  the  same  general  subject. 
These  are  noted  in  this  issue  in  our  depart- 
ment of  Municipal  and  Civic  Publications. 
The  motion  film  on  "The  Sane  Fourth," 
issued  last  year  by  the  Russell  Sage  Foun- 
dation, is  still  being  used.  It  may  be  se- 
cured by  addressing  the  Educational  De- 
partment of  the  General  Filtn  Company,  200 
Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  City. 

No  form  of  celebration  so  appeals  to  the 
imagination  as  that  of  pageantry;  it  affords 
vast  opportunity  for  quickening  interest  in 


\  SECTION  OF  THE  1911  FOURTH  OF  JULY  PARADE  IN 
CHICAGO 


the  history  of  a  community  and  for  unify- 
ing the  people.  Such  a  celebration  need 
not  be  expensive,  but  it  must  express  the 
spirit  of  the  place.  Neighborhood  organi- 
zations, civic  clubs  or  public  school  districts 
may  be  the  units  which  shall  combine  for 
the  program  of  the  day,  each  unit  pre- 
paring its  share  of  the  celebration  under 
the  direction  of  a  central  committee.  The 
parade,  with  floats  characteristic  of  the 
different  sections  represented,  is  the  great 
feature  of  all  such  celebrations,  whether 
elaborate  or  simple,  and  affords  the  oppor- 
tunity of  giving  prizes  for  the  most  success- 
ful representation.  The  oration  and  other 
exercises,  the  band  concert,  the  banquet  for 
new  citizens,  with  toasts  appropriate  to  the 
occasion,  all  bring  the  people  together  in  a 
way  that  strengthenens  unity.  Mr.  Edward 
J.  Ward,  in  an  excellent  article  on  "The 
Civic  Opportunity  of  the  Fourth  of  July," 
published  last  year  by  The  Municipality, 
outlines  in  a  practical,  simple  way  the 
events  of  a  suggested  program  for  the  day. 
The  program  includes  morning  events 
which  bring  all  the  people  together,  as  indi- 
cated above,  and,  for  the  afternoon,  neigh- 
borhood celebrations,  consisting  of  a  band 
concert,  speeches,  athletic  sports,  exhibition 
games  and  folk  dances  in  the  neighborhood 
park.  In  the  evening  an  illuminated  parade 
or  water  fete,  lighted  Japanese  lanterns  on 
private  lawns  and  along  the  road,  with  an 
exhibition  of  fireworks  in  the  hands  of  an 
expert,  will  fittingly  close  the  day.  Mr. 
Ward  gives  suggestions  for  all  necessary 
committee  work,  including  the  financing  of 
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the  undertaking  in  a  responsible  manner. 
There  can  be  no  pleasanter  way  of  re- 
viewing possibilities   for  this  day  than  by 
the  following  presentation  of  three  types  of 


celebration,  in  widely  separated  localities, 
under  different  conditions  and  auspices,  but 
all  under  the  initiative  and  management  of 
women. 


The  Minneapolis  Pageant 
By  Mrs.  Thomas   G.   Winter 

President   The  Woman's  Club  of  Minneapolis 


ALTHOUGH  the  pageant  here  briefly 
described  was  not  given  by  the  Wom- 
an's Club  alone,  it  was  planned  and 
superintended  by  the  Club  president  as  the 
contribution  to  a  civic  celebration. 

Patriotism,  like  all  deeper  emotions,  is  a 
subtle  thing,  and  not  to  be  commanded  to 
order.  To  turn  it  from  the  mere  hurrah- 
boys  outburst  that  has  marked  the  Inde- 
pendence Day  of  the  past  into  a  purer  and 
fuller  expression,  to  deepen  its  passion 
while  enlarging  its  reason,  must  be  the  work 
of  the  "Sane  Fourth"  movement.  Last 
year,  in  Minneapolis,  the  community  gave 
itself  such  an  inspiration  in  its  local  histori- 
cal pageant. 

On  a  little  rise  of  ground  flanked  by  noble 
trees,  and  between  two  small  lakes  in  a 
downtown  park,  where  20,000  people  could 
see  the  stage,  the  pantomimic  drama  showed 
the  salient  events  of  Minnesota  history  in 
swift  succession.  The  scene  opened  upon 
Indian  teepees  with  their  homely  industries. 
Then  came  Hiawatha  paddling  across  the 
lake  from  a  distant  wigwam,  bringing  his 
iDride,  Minnehaha.  (Minnehaha  Fall's  is  in 
Minneapolis.)  Wedding  dance  and  feast 
followed,  and  then  came  the  first  French 
explorers,  Radisson,  Hennepin,  Nicollet  and 
others,  bringing  the  cross,  teaching  and 
trading  among  the  savages,  until  a  runner 
t)earing  the  American  flag  among  the  ex- 
cited Indians  and  priests  announced  the 
Louisiana  sale  under  which  the  vast  land 
up  to  the  headwaters  of  the  Mississippi 
passed  under  new  masters.  The  coming  of 
Red  River  carts  drawn  by  bullocks,  prairie 
schooners,  the  Treaty  of  Traverse  des 
Sioux,  the  building  of  log  cabins,  the  call  to 
the  civil  war,  Indian  massacre  and  white 
retaliation,  the  return  of  the  soldiers — all 
these  events,  with  the  appropriate  local  in- 
cidents, figured  on  the  out-of-door  stage. 

The  emphasis  of  the  pageant,  however, 
and  the  thing  that  would  be  valuable  to  all 
young  communities,  lay  in  the  representa- 


tion of  the  past  fifty  years,  "The  Building 
of  the  State,"  the  creation  of  schools  and 
university,  of  mills  and  mines  and  great 
wheat  fields.  The  great  audience  rose  and 
cheered  and  cheered  as  practically  half  the 
white-haired  roll  of  honor  of  Minneapolis, 
who  had  shared  in  the  pioneer  life  and  in 
the  creation  of  a  great  city,  marched  upon 
the  stage  in  their  own  persons.  The  state- 
building  idea  was  further  illustrated  by  the 
Coming  of  the  Nations,  from  all  quarters  of 
the  globe,  with  their  many  traditions  and 
their  varieties  of  genius,  to  form  here  one 
nation.  Each  national  group  was  formed 
of  real  natives  of  the  land  represented; 
each  was  preceded  by  its  national  music  and 
its  flag.  Each  wore  its  national  costume 
and  typified  what  it  had  contributed  to  the 
common  civilization. 

For  instance,  to  the  music  of  the  Mar- 
sellaise,  and  with  a  girl  dressed  as  Liberty, 
came  the  French  in  dress  of  citizen  and  of 
court  as  Liberty  and  Culture.  The  English 
were  preceded  by  Law;  the  Germans  by 
Music.  Group  after  group  they  came — 
Irish,  Scotch,  Italian,  Swedish,  Norwegian, 
Russian,  Greek — wonderfully  full  of  color, 
inspiring  and  vivid.  Finally,  after  all  the 
old  settlers  and  the  national  groups  had 
formed  their  great  tableau,  there  swung  up 
through  the  center  a  great  car  drawn  by 
black  and  white  oxen  and  draped  with 
wheat  and  garlands  on  which  rode  a  beau- 
tiful woman,  Minnesota  triumphant  and 
crowned,  with  two  attendant  girls  holding 
crossed  over  her  head  large  silken  Ameri- 
can flags  to  which  all  the  national  groups 
bent  their  flags  in  reverent  salute. 

At  the  denouement  the  huge  audience, 
which  had  manifested  its  emotion  again 
and  again  at  the  Indian  massacre  (which 
the  older  ones  remembered),  at  the  return 
of  the  veterans,  at  the  entrance  of  the  well- 
known  old  settlers,  now  was  swept  to  its 
feet  and  joined  in  a  triumphant  "Star- 
Spangled  Banner." 
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Courtesy  of  Russell  Sage  Foundation 


COMING   OF  THE  FIRST  SETTLERS.    SCENE   IN   FOURTH   OF    JULY  PAGEANT  AT 

HARTFORD.   VT. 


HIAWATHA    AND    MINNEHAHA    IN    THE    MINNEAPOLIS    CIVIC  PAGEANT 
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The  pageant  was  a  really  beautiful  spec- 
tacle of  color,  music  and  recited  verse 
which  was  written  by  Katharine  Evans 
Blake,  a  member  of  the  Woman's  Club.  It 
was  repeated  three  times,  so  that  its  audi- 
ences numbered  easily  50,000.  The  stimulus 
to  local  patriotism  was  extraordinary.  One 
man  said,  "I've  lived  in  Minneapolis  only 
three  months.  This  has  made  a  patriot  of 
me" ;  and  this  was  only  one  of  a  multitude  of 
such  words  that  came  to  the  management. 

The  use  of  people  of  different  nationali- 
ties was  a  most  important  feature.  For 
example,  all  the  parts  of  French  voyageurs, 
priests  and  discoverers  were  taken  by  real 
Frenchmen,  mostly  a  group  of  French  phy- 


sicians. The  men  who  acted  American 
parts  were  sometimes  descendants  of  those 
whom  they  represented,  sometimes  the  men 
themselves.  The  returning  veterans  were 
from  the  First  Minnesota.  As  for  the  na- 
tional groups,  at  the  end,  the  effect  on  them 
was  expressed  by  a  Russian  priest,  who  said 
with  tears  in  his  eyes,  "We  thank  you  for 
letting  us  be  part."  Every  nation  was 
proud  of  its  share,  its  stirring  music,  its 
dance,  its  symbolic  figure.  In  short,  it 
made  them  feel  themselves  members  of  one 
civic  body,  understood  and  understanding. 
The  emphasis  on  the  present,  as  well  as  on 
the  past,  gave  a  deeper  significance  to  its 
patriotism. 


Establishing  a  Fourth  of  July  Precedent  in  Ridgewood,  N.J. 

By  Mrs.  John  E.  Coyle 


IN  March,  1910,  this  subject  was  discussed 
in  the  Civic  Section  of  our  Woman's 
Club,  and  a  committee  was  appointed  to 
see  how  our  national  holiday  might  be  cele- 
brated so  as  to  educate  our  boys  and  girls  to 
realize  the  meaning  of  July  Fourth. 

A  printed  request  was  sent  to  every  or- 
ganization in  town,  including  churches,  that 
each  would  send  two  delegates  to  a  meeting 
to  be  held  on  a  certain  date.  The  response 
was  enthusiastic,  revealing  a  very  strong 
desire  to  plan  a  day  that  would  be  full  of 
patriotic  activities. 

The  plan  evolved  at  this  first  meeting  and 
practically  carried  out    was  as  follows: 

A  parade  at  9  o'clock,  composed  of  companies 
of  school  children  marching  with  flags,  floats, 
horsemen,  decorated  automobiles,  carriages, 
pony  carts,  bicycles,  doll  carriages,  fire  appa- 
ratus, police  patrol.  Board  of  Education  in  car- 
riages and  G.  A.  R.  men,  with  r.  band  of  music 
to  add  the  true  martial  spirit  to  the  whole  affair. 

At  II  o'clock  the  parade  disbanding  at  a 
grove  for  an  hour  of  patriotic  songs  and  ad- 
dresses. 

At  2  P.  M.  the  boys  and  girls  to  have  all  sorts 
of  out-door  contests  on  Y.  M.  C.  A.  Field. 

At  4 130  a  baseball  game. 

At  8:30  two  hundred  dollars'  worth  of  fire- 
works. 

Having  decided  on  this  way  to  spend  the 
day,  the  matter  of  substituting  the  pro- 
gram for  the  usual  common  firecrackers 
and  noise  with  burnt  and  mutilated  fingers 
was  submitted  through  the  schools  to  the 
vote  of  the  children  themselves.     The  vote 


was  overwhelming  in  favor  of  the  safe  and 
sane  Fourth  of  July  celebration. 

A  permanent  organization  was  immedi- 
ately effected  to  carry  on  the  good  work 
from  year  to  year,  to  be  known  as  "The  In- 
dependence Day  Association."  There  was 
much  planning  to  be  done,  many  com- 
mittees to  be  appointed  wisely  and  judi- 
ciously and  the  public  interest  to  arouse  and 
educate.  The  work  was  distributed  as 
widely  as  possible  and  brought  forth  results 
far  beyond  all  expectations,  in  the  beautiful 
historic  floats,  gaily  caparisoned  horses  and 
originally  decorated  vehicles.  The  ready 
response  of  the  citizens  along  the  line  of 
march  and  the  lavish  decorations  of 
stores  and  public  buildings  added  just  the 
color  touch  needed  as  a  proper  setting 
to  all. 

Prizes  were  offered  and  distributed  by  a 
committee  of  judges  for  the  best  decorated 
building,  automobile  and  carriage,  which 
created  some  spirit  of  emulation.  Great  en- 
thusiasm was  aroused  by  the  twenty-four 
High  School  boys  carrying  a  huge  out- 
stretched American  flag,  and  by  the  thir- 
teen original  states  represented  by  thirteen 
little  girls  carrying  flags  with  the  names 
of  the  states.  The  eight  floats  depicted 
American  history,  such  scenes  as  "Signing 
the  Declaration  of  Independence,"  "Wash- 
ington Crossing  the  Delaware"  and  "Betsy 
Ross  Making  the  First  American  Flag." 

Financially    there   was   no    diflBculty,    as 
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each  organization  (there  were  about  forty) 
gave  ten  dollars  to  start  with;  the  children 
raised  $225  by  having  a  "Tag  Day,"  and 
the  town  donated  $100  for  fireworks. 
Thereafter  individual  donations  poured  in 
sufficient  to  meet  all  expenses  and  leave  in 
the  treasury  nearly  $100  toward  the  next 
year's  celebration. 

The  whole  day  was  practically  noiseless, 
although    many    small     firecrackers    were. 


heard  and  really  enjoyed.  Everything 
larger  than  a  2^-incli  cracker  was  pro- 
hibited by  a  town  ordinance  which  was 
rigidly  enforced. 

The  actual  proof  of  the  worth  of  any- 
thing is  demonstrated  in  its  right  to  live. 
And  this  movement  has  lived  and  grown  in 
interest,  power  and  extent,  bringing  out  a 
truly  patriotic  celebration  of  our  nation's 
birthdav. 


A  Children's  Fourth  in  California 
By  Mrs.  Nellie  C.  Lane 

President  Garfield  School  Mother's  Club,  East  Oakland,  Cal. 


MY  idea  in  almost  all  civic  matters  is 
to  get  the  children  interested  first  of 
all;  they  will  soon  bring  their  par- 
ents into  the  undertaking. 

In  presenting  the  matter  of  a  safe  and 
sane  Fourth  of  July  to  the  Garfield  School 
Mother's  Club  in  Oakland,  I  said  "Let  the 
children  take  all  the  prominent  parts."  So 
the  Goddess  of  Liberty  was  the  twelve-year- 
old  daughter  of  one  of  the  club  me'mbers,  a 
child  with  classic  features  and  an  abun- 
dance of  hair;  Uncle  Sam  was  a  twelve- 
year-old  boy  who  could  ride  a  Shetland 
pony;  Martha  and  George  Washington 
were  youngsters;  a  very  bright  boy  deliv- 
ered the  oration,  another  read  the  Declara- 
tion of  Independence,  and  a  third  gave  the 
address  to  the  flag.  We  let  it  be  generally 
known  that  we  were  planning  a  children's 
celebration. 

Every  prominent  person  was  put  upon  a 
committee.  We  are  two  miles  from  the 
center  of  town.  We  told  the  people  that  we 
were  going  to  have  an  old-fashioned 
Fourth,  and  asked  them  to  bring  their  pic- 
Tiic  lunches  and  eat  them  under  the  trees. 
We  told  them  that  it  was  to  be  an  all-day 
affair:  that  a  room  in  the  school  building 
would  be  prepared  for  the  babies  to  sleep 
in,  and  that  there  would  be  all  kinds  of  con- 
tests, including  a  baby  show.  Many  mothers 
do  not  go  to  big  processions  because  they 
cannot  manage  so  many  children  in  crowded 
street  cars,  and  many  cannot  afford  the  car 
fare,  so  the  spirit  of  this  affair  became  con- 
tagious. The  merchants  and  shopkeepers 
donated  money  and  prizes,  and  they  decor- 
ated their  buildings  on  the  line  of  march. 
The  school  children  decorated  the   school 


building.  Prizes  were  offered  for  the  best 
decorated  bicycle,  the  best  coaster,  best 
little  express  wagon,  best  little  canoe  with 
Indians  in  it,  best  baby  carriage,  etc. 

The  Goddess  rode  in  a  small  phaeton 
beautifully  decorated  with  greens  and  flow- 
ers and  drawn  by  Shetland  ponies,  with 
outriders  in  costume.  We  hired  all  the  cos- 
tumes and  horses.  The  grand  marshal  in 
stunning  costume,  with  his  boy  aide,  made 
an  imposing  spectacle.  The  Mother's  Club 
was  represented  by  a  float  (a  decorated 
automobile)  with  a  huge  stork  with  a  big 
doll  in  its  beak.  The  school  children, 
dressed  in  white,  and  many  automobiles 
decorated  with  flags,  flowers  and  children 
made  a  unique  procession  and  a  beautiful 
one,  never  to  be  forgotten.  At  the  end  of 
the  procession  was  an  ambulance  bearing 
the  inscription  "No  use  for  us  to-day." 
Not  a  firecracker  was  set  off;  not  a  pistol 
fired.  There  was  no  need  of  a  policeman, 
although  we  had  a  platoon  to  head  the  pro- 
cession. We  had  to  get  a  school  band  for 
our  music,  as  we  were  not  financially  able 
to  hire  another.  But  those  band  boys — you 
can  imagine  their  pride !  We  gave  them  a 
splendid  lunch,  and  presented  them  with 
$10. 

We  had  various  concessions,  where  we 
sold  ice  cream,  peanuts,  popcorn,  hot  coffee, 
sandwiches,  etc.  There  was  not  one  acci- 
dent, and  everyone  said  it  was  thepleasant- 
est  Fourth  of  July  ever  spent.  We  cleared 
$19  after  paying  for  band,  bunting,  horses, 
costumes  and  printing.  Our  children  would 
not  go  to  the  country  until  after  the  Fourth, 
so  anxious  were  they  to  be  in  this  affair. 

Everybody  is  ready  for  another  celebra- 
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tion  this  year  and  will  help  more  now  that 
success  is  certain.  Already  our  plans  are 
prepared.  We  have  our  own  band,  organ- 
ized directly  after  last  year's  celebration. 
We  have  bought  a  bass  drum  and  tuba,  or 
brass  horn,  for  $75,  and  given  them  to  the 
band.  We  have  also  given  to  our  school  a 
magnificent  banner  of  black  and  gold,  the 
school  colors — the  handsomest  school  ban- 


ner in  the  city  of  Oakland — and  the  chil- 
dren can  hardly  wait  for  another  procession 
in  which  to  display  it  and  to  show  off  our 
band.  We  hoped  to  have  uniforms  for  the 
band  in  time  for  the  parade,  but  it  will  not 
be  possible  this  year.  The  children  pay  for 
these  things  by  entertainments  arranged  by 
the  Mother's  Club,  everyone  paying  ten 
cents.     It  is  a  cooperative  proposition. 


A  Woman's  Outdoor  Art  League  in  California 

By  Mrs.  Charles  E.  Cox 


It  is  the  ideal  of  the  Outdoor  Art  League 
of  San  Jose,  Cal.,  to  open  the  eyes  of  the 
community  to  an  appreciation  of  those  pe- 
culiar features  of  natural  beauty  which  dis- 
tinguish our  surroundings,  and  to  stimulate 
a  wise  zeal  in  preserving  and  restoring 
these  in  harmony  with  the  architectural  de- 
sign of  the  landscape.  While  we  strive  to 
create  a  city  beautiful,  exhibiting  just  taste 
in  its  artificial  decorations,  its  parks,  street 
parking  and  conventional  avenues  of  uni- 


form planting,  the  emphasis  of  our  work 
rests  upon  the  thought  that 

"We  ought  to  take  even  more  seriously  than 
the  cultivation  of  the  arts  the  preservation  of 
those  beauties  which  Nature  has  given  us." 

The  League  has  done  much  in  the  effort 
to  preserve  the  natural  beauty  of  our  water- 
ways, and  is  working  toward  their  final 
public  ownership.  Four  streams  form  ra- 
dials  leading  from  the  deHghtful  foothills 
of  the  Coast  Range  Mountains,  which  sur- 


HILLSDALE    ROAD,    SAN    .TOS£,    CAL. 
Oaks  are  being  planted  at  irregular  intervals  to  restore  the  original  aspect  of  the  valley 
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round  our  valley  floor,  into  the  town  from 
different  directions.  The  roads  along  these 
streams  were  originally  bordered  by  syca- 
mores, willows,  alders  and  oaks  of  rare 
beauty,  some  of  them  of  great  size,  and 
fringed  with  varied  wild  growths.  One 
hundred  of  these  trees  were  planted  and 
cared  for  by  the  League  last  year  along  the 
denuded  banks  of  the  Penetentia  Creek,  one 
of  these  streams.  This  year  eighty  more 
were  planted.  On  the  Hillsdale  Road  fifty 
native  oaks,  the  glory  of  the  coast  valleys 
of  northern  California,  were  planted  at  ir- 
regular intervals  to  restore  a  measure  of  the 
original  beauty  of  the  landscape.  We  have 
started  1,200  native  sycamore  cuttings  for 
future  planting.  This  beautiful  species  is 
rapidly  becoming  extinct. 

The  boys  of  the  College  of  the  Pacific  in 
San  Jose,  at  the  suggestion  of  the  League, 


on  Arbor  Day  a  year  ago,  took  300  scions- 
of  the  historic  willows  of  the  Alameda,, 
planted  over  a  century  ago  by  the  Indians 
under  the  direction  of  the  Franciscan  friars 
of  the  Spanish  Mission.  Most  of  these 
trees  have  perished  of  neglect  or  been  ruth- 
lessly sacrificed  in  the  construction  of  a 
street  railway.  A  number  of  the  scions, 
which  had  made  good  growth,  were  this 
year  planted  on  the  site  of  the  old  trees. 
Many  trees  and  some  avenues  of  great 
beauty  have  been  saved  by  the  vigilance  of 
our  committee  with  the  cooperation  of  the 
county  supervisors.  The  chairman  of  the 
Tree  Committee  is  constantly  appealed  to 
by  the  helpless  owners  and  lovers  of  beauty 
whom  a  corporation  or  a  mercenary  prop- 
erty owner  would  override.  In  one  in- 
stance the  League  backed  a  successful  law- 
suit  for  this  end. 


A  Women's  Club  which  Raised    the    Money 

for  a  City  Plan 

By  Mrs.   Ross  W.  Barrows 

Chairman  Municipal  Department,  Lock  Haven  Civic  Club 


SOME  sixteen  months  ago  the  Lock 
Haven  Civic  Club  began  life  with  308 
members — all  women — in  a  city  of  only 
7,700  inhabitants.  From  the  start  the  club 
enjoyed  the  cooperation  and  support  of  a 
progressive,  courteous  city  government  and 
of  a  wide-awake  Board  of  Trade.  Thus 
fortified,  its  President,  Miss  Dora  Merrill, 
with  her  corps  of  capable  officers  and  a 
thoroughly  organized  body  of  workers, 
"made  the  dirt  fly"  in  a  phenomenal,  almost 
spectacular,  movement  for  municipal  and 
civic  betterment,  the  necessary  funds  com- 
ing from  annual  dues,  private  subscrip- 
tions, a  dance,  card  party  and  a  play,  "How 
the  Vote  Was  Won." 

Under  the  Municipal  Department,  a 
"municipal  clean-up  week"  was  introduced 
with  the  cooperation  of  the  city  govern- 
ment, sweeping  with  sanitary  sweetness 
through  street,  alley,  back  yard  and  cellar. 
Twenty-five  iron  waste  paper  receptacles 
were  placed  in  the  cleaned-up  streets,  and 
private  garbage  collection  was  established. 

Under  the  Edncational  Department,  a  Ju- 


nior Civic  League  was  established  in  the 
ward  schools,  with  900  children  enrolled, 
and  a  Playground  Association  started  for 
the  high  school  students. 

During  the  summer  of  191 1,  two  public 
school  gardens  in  different  sections  of  the 
city  were  most  successfully  maintained, 
with  224  little  boy  and  girl  gardeners,  un- 
der the  professional  supervision  of  two 
trained  teachers  in  plant  life  and  gardening 
from  Cornell  University. 

Home  gardening  will  take  the  place  of 
the  community  plots  for  the  summer  of 
1912,  over  200  children  applying  for  seeds, 
and  the  public  work  will  consist  in  equip- 
ping and  running  the  Wilson  Kistler  Play- 
grounds— a  gift  to  the  city — with  a  paid 
supervisor  in  charge,  under  whose  instruc- 
tion the  high  school  students  will  build 
much  of  the  apparatus  themselves. 

Vacant  lot  gardening  with  free  seeds 
will  also  be  a  feature  of  1912. 

Under  the  Outdoor  Department,  a  spe- 
cial fund  of  $1,590  was  raised  to  acquire  a 
city  plan  for  the  Board  of  Trade.     Lock 
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COURT   HOUSE  PARK,  LOCK  HAVEN,   PA. 
A    part    of    the   city    plan    which    has    already   been    carried   out 


Haven  claims  the  unique  distinction  of  be- 
ing the  smallest  city  in  the  state  with  a 
formal  city  plan  for  growth  and  develop- 
ment. In  accordance  with  this  plan,  pre- 
pared by  Mr.  John  Nolen,  the  Outdoor 
Department  has  already  laid  out  and  planted 


the  Court  House  Park,  and  assisted  the  city 
government  in  planting  a  city  parkway. 
Under  its  influence  also,  property  owners 
have  been  induced  to  plant  over  2,500  feet 
of  privet  hedge  to  replace  fences,  and  other- 
wise beautify  home  surroundings. 


CHILDREN'S    SCHOOL    GARDENS,    LOCK    HAVEN.    PA. 


Woman's  Home-Making  Function  Applied 
to  the  Municipality 

Some  Practical  Lessons  from  the  Work  of  a  Thoroughly  Democratic 
Women's    Organization 

By  Mrs.   T.  J.  Bowlker 

President    The  Women's  Municipal  League  of  Boston 


THE  Women's  Municipal  League  of 
Boston  began  active  work  in  the  au- 
tumn of  1908,  with  a  membership  of 
^2,  which  has  now  increased  to  1,800.  Em- 
phasis must  be  laid  upon  the  democratic 
quality  of  this  membership,  for  it  is  in  this 
respect  that  the  League  differs  from  other 
organizations  of  women.  The  annual  dues, 
admitting  to  full  membership,  are  only 
twenty-five  cents,  thus  enabling  every  wom- 
an or  girl  who  cares  for  the  welfare  of  the 
city  to  join  the  League.  The  membership 
list  includes  women  of  every  race  and 
creed  and  occupation,  several  hundred  of 
them  being  the  poorest,  least  educated 
women  of  the  city,  and  emigrant  women 
from  the  congested  districts,  whose  active 
interest,  cooperation  and  suggestions  have 
proved  invaluable  to  the  success  of  the 
League. 

Our  work  is  founded  on  the  belief  that 
woman  has  a  special  function  in  developing 
the  welfare  of  humanity  which  man  cannot 
perform.  This  function  consists  in  her 
power  to  make,  of  any  place  in  which  she 
may  happen  to  live,  a  home  for  all  those 
who  come  there.  Women  must  now  learn 
to  make  of  their  cities  great  community 
homes  for  all  the  people. 

We  find  no  difficulty  in  arousing  the  in- 
terest and  the  enthusiasm  of  every  type  of 
woman  when  we  appeal  to  this  instinct  and 
power,  which  is  latent  in  all  women.  The 
most  uneducated  women  realize,  often  more 
quickly,  and  feel  more  keenly  than  the  edu- 
cated, their  own  personal  responsibility  for 
making  of  their  city  a  home — a  responsi- 
bility which  brings  to  each  one  a  different 
share  in  the  work. 

If  this  spirit  of  a  true  democracy  could 
pervade  every  organization  of  women  in 
the  United  States;  if  a  Civic  League,  such 
as  this,  could  be  waiting  to  receive  every 
emigrant  woman  who  lands  on  our  shores, 
then  would  women,  indeed,  be  learning  the 


way  to  make  of  their  country  a  home  for 
its  people. 

The  League  is  organized  into  four  de- 
partments of  work.  It  employs  three  sal- 
aried inspectors,  viz.,  of  streets  and  alleys, 
markets,  and  housing.  Each  inspector  has 
been  given  the  official  badge  by  the  City 
Board  of  Health,  with  which  we  work  in  the 
closest  cooperation.  The  League  aims  to 
demonstrate,  by  their  work,  the  value  of 
women  in  these  positions,  and  to  secure 
such  appointments  by  the  city. 

The.  Department  of  Streets  and  Alleys 

The  Department  of  Streets  and  Alleys 
has  greatly  improved  the  city  conditions, 
and  has  obtained  additional  street  cleaning, 
repaving,  etc. ;  it  has  printed  and  distributed 
to  householders  the  city  ordinances  in  the 
form  of  "Notices  to  Housekeepers,"  and 
has  placed  educational  placards  in  street 
cars.  The  department  has  also  held  a  series 
of  neighborhood  meetings  for  women  in 
many  districts  of  the  city;  for  it  considers 
that  its  most  important  work  lies  in  edu- 
cating the  conscience  of  women  until  they 
feel  individually  responsible  for  the  condi- 
tions of  their  own  back  yards  and  alleys — 
until  they  reaHze  the  necessity  of  cordial 
cooperation  between  the  householders  and 
the  city   employees. 

This  department  has  committees  on  Play- 
grounds, on  Waste  Disposal,  and  on  Vacant 
Lot  Gardening,  all  of  which  are  doing  ex- 
cellent work. 

The  Department  of  Sanitation 

The  Department  of  Sanitation  is  divided 
into  committees  on  Markets,  Milk,  Ice 
Cream  and  Butter,  Rats  and  Flies,  Abate- 
ment of  the  Smoke  Nuisance,  and  Prenatal 
Care. 

The  Market  Committee  has  three  aims  in 
its  work — to  prove  that  the  standard  of 
cleanhness  in  markets  can  be  raised  by  fre- 
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quent  educational  inspection;  to  make  a 
complete  survey  of  market  conditions  in  the 
city  in  order  to  suggest  improvements  in 
existing  regulations,  and  in  the  present  sys- 
tem of  inspection  of  food  supplies;  to  or- 
ganize the  w^omen  consumers,  making  them 
understand  that  as  customers  they  have  the 
power  to  obtain  as  cleanly  conditions  in  the 
markets  as  they  choose  to  demand. 
.  All  the  inspectors  of  the  League  (of 
streets  and  alleys,  markets  and  housing) 
give  frequent  talks  with  lantern  slides  at 
schools,  clubs,  churches,  etc.,  besides  hav- 


THE    FRONT    ROOM    OF    THE    UNCLEANED    TENEMENT 


ing  monthly  meetings 
with  many  groups  of 
women  all  over  the  city, 
including  the  tenement 
districts.  These  groups 
are  called  "Market 
Tens" ;  the  members  be- 
long to  the  League,  and 
are  eagerly  interested  in 
learning  to  do  their  share 
to  improve  conditions  in 
the  streets  and  alleys,  in 
their  own  houses,  and  in 
the  markets  by  requiring 
more  cleanliness  in  the 
shops  where  they  buy 
their  own  food.  This 
educational  part  of  the 
League's  work  is  valu- 
able and  important; 
through  it  we  are  suc- 
ceeding in  creating  a 
strong  public  opinion  in  favor  of  greater 
cleanliness  everywhere  in  the  city,  but  our 
success  is  most  marked  among  the  women 
of  the  congested  districts,  for  in  them  we 
find  the  keenest  interest  and  the  most  ready 
response.  One  inspector  visits  over  800 
shops  frequently  and  reports  their  condition 
to  be  greatly  improved. 

The  League  has  been  instrumental  in 
getting  important  legislation  passed  for  the 
better  protection  of  food  supplies;  and  re- 
cently it  has  given  its  endorsement  to  a  plan 
which  contemplates  the  building  of  a  large 
sanitary  market  in  Bos- 
ton. 

The  Fly  Committee  is 
carrying  on  an  active 
campaign,  and  the  Milk 
Committee  is  .  endeavor- 
ing to  secure  legislation 
w  h  i  c  h  shall  adequately 
protect  the  milk  supply. 
The  Ice  Cream  and  But- 
ter Committee  is  inspect- 
ing shops  where  ice  cream 
is  manufactured  or  sold, 
in  order  to  make  a  white 
list,  and  is  giving  lec- 
tures on  sanitary  methods 
to  manufacturers.  The 
Committee  owns  a  play 
shop  which  it  lends  to 
kindergartens  and  settle- 
ments, and  the  children 
are  taught   in    their   play 
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the  necessity  of  cleanly 
conditions  in  the  buying 
and  selling  of  food. 

The  Committee  for 
Prenatal  Care  has  em- 
ployed for  the  last  three 
years  a  nurse,  who  visits 
every  ten  days  each  preg- 
nant woman  on  her  list, 
making  more  frequent 
visits  when  necessary. 
She  has  taken  charge  of 
1,110  women.  The  value 
to  mother  and  child  of 
this  systematic  care  has 
been  demonstrated  by 
carefully  compiled  statis- 
tics which  show,  in  the 
babies  born  under  our 
care,  an  increase  of  15 
ounces  above  the  normal 
average  weight  of  a  baby 
at  birth.  These  statistics  show  also  a  reduc- 
tion of  cases  of  threatened  eclampsia  in 
pregnancy  from  the  average  percentage  of 
ro.2  to  a  percentage  of  1.7  in  the  women  un- 
der the  care  of  our  nurse.  The  fee  charged 
is  $3  per  patient  for  the  whole  time  of  preg- 
nancy ;  each  year  more  patients  pay  the  fee, 
and  if  all  were  to  pay,  the  work  would  be- 
come self-supporting. 

Our  Committee  works  in  close  coopera- 
tion with  many  of  the  hospitals  of  the  city. 
As  a  result  of  our  work  the  Lying-in  Hos- 
pital has  started  a  clinic  for  pregnant  wom- 
en, and  also  employs  a 
pregnancy  nurse  to  visit 
the  homes.  The  City 
Board  of  Health  has  re- 
cently added  pregnancy 
work  to  its  other  activi- 
ties, because  of  our  de- 
monstration of  its  value. 

Our  Committee  h  a  s 
recommended  to  the  Bos- 
ton School  Committee  the 
teaching  of  the  care  of  in- 
fants to  grammar  school 
girls  of  the  seventh  and 
eighth  grades,  and  at  the 
request  of  the  School 
Committee  has  drawn  up 
a  plan  for  this  teaching. 
A  new  committee  has  just 
been  formed  to  organize 
a  bureau  which  shall  pro- 
vide   trained    nurses    and 
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household  helpers  of  all  kinds,  in  cases  of 
illness,  to  families  of  moderate  means. 

The   Department  of  Housing 

The  Department  of  Housing  has  formed 
a  large  committee,  representing  many  or- 
ganizations, each  to  provide  an  inspector 
for  its  district,  and  all  inspectors  are  to 
use  the  same  report  card,  thus  making  reli- 
able statistics  for  the  use  of  the  Board  of 
Health. 

The  Committee  employs  two  inspectors; 
the  duty  of  one  of  them  is  to  investigate  in- 
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sanitary  conditions  of  maintenance  in. 
tenement  houses,  and  to  secure  improve- 
ment in  conditions;  the  duty  of  the  other  in- 
spector is,  while  engaged  in  rent-collecting, 
to  educate  the  tenant. 

A  special  committee  of  this  Department 
has  hired  a  tenement  in  one  of  the  worst 
districts  of  the  city,  and  with  the  sympathy 
and  cooperation  of  the  landlord  has  cleaned 
and  furnished  it,  and  is  now  making  use  of 
it  as  an  object  lesson  to  the  neighborhood, 
to  show  how  homelike  even  a  cheap  tene- 
men  can  be  made.  The  chairman  is  a 
settlement  worker,  but  all  the  members  of 
this  committee  are  women  of  the  neighbor- 
hood, who  have  given  their  own  time  to  the 
work,  making  the  curtains,  the  bed  linen 
and  towels,  while  their  husbands  have 
helped  in  the  painting  and  carpentering. 
These  women,  members  of  the  League, 
bring  groups  of  their  friends  to  the  tene- 
ment to  admire  its  altered  appearance, 
and  to  suggest  additional  improvements. 
One  of  the  most  actively  interested  groups 
is  a  Junior  League  of  98  small  girls.  The 
play  shop  of  the  Ice  Cream  and  Butter 
Committee  is  temporarily  installed  in  this 
tenement,  and  the  Junior  League  girls  are 
preparing  to  act  a  play  written  to  illustrate 
its  meaning. 

In  order  to  increase  the  educational  value 
of  our  work,  and  to  enlarge  the  scope  of  our 
democratic  membership,  the  League  started 
three  years  ago  a  Traveling  Exhibit,  which 
consists  of  photographs  of  clean  and  dirty 
streets  and  alleys;  exhibits  to  show  sanitary 
methods  of  handling  milk;  a  model  (life 
size)  of  a  dirty  market,  in  which  actual  food 
is  placed  on  a  counter  under  conditions 
such  as  prevail  in  the  usual  type  of  dirty 
market;  another  model  (also  life  size)  of 
a  clean  market,  with  the  food  properly  pro- 
tected from  contamination;  two  models  of 
tenement  houses,  showing  insanitary  and 
dirty  conditions  of  construction  and  main- 
tenance, contrasted  in  the  second  model 
with  a  sanitary  and  clean  tenement  house; 
both  models  are  furnished,  and,  in  both, dolls 
represent  the  family  and  the  ever-present 
innumerable  lodgers ! 

This  exhibit  was  shown  first  at  many  set- 
tlement houses,  where  it  caused  so  much 
enthusiasm,  so  much  genuine  interest  and 
desire  for  information  among  both  women 
and  children,  that  for  the  last  two  years  it 
has  been  3cept  traveling  from  school  to 
school,  at  the  request  of  the  public  school 


teachers.  All  the  inspectors  of  the  League 
give  talks,  illustrated  by  lantern  slides,  in 
connection  with  the  exhibit,  and  also  ex- 
plain it. in  detail.  The  teachers  tell  us  that 
they  consider  this  to  be  the  most  practical 
education  in  civics  which  the  children  have 
received. 

An  Open  Air  School  for  200  anaemic  chil- 
dren has  been  carried  on  by  the  League  for 
three  years.  The  children  are  taken  by  five 
teachers  and  a  nurse  daily,  during  July  and 
August,  to  an  island  in  the  harbor,  where 
they  are  given  nature  studies,  talks  on  hy- 
giene, educational  games,  etc.  Each  child 
brings  five  cents  daily,  and  the  total  cost 
per  child  is  $10  for  the  two  months.  As  a 
result  of  their  life  in  the  Open  Air  School, 
the  children's  health  has  shown  marked 
improvement,  and  their  power  of  applica- 
tion to  their  studies  in  school  during  the 
following  winter  has  greatly  increased. 

Social  Center  Worl^ 

Because  it  is  our  endeavor  to  make  our  city 
a  true  home  for  the  people,  it  is  not  enoug-h 
that  we  should  merely  make  of  it  a  house, 
though  it  be  clean  and  healthy  to  live  in; 
for  even  health,  though  essential,  is  not  all- 
sufficient.  We  must  also  ensure  that  there 
shall  be  within  it  recreation,  enjoyment,  and 
happiness  for  all.  In  our  great  house — the 
city — a  great  need  exists,  and  it  is  to  sup- 
ply this  that  our  Committee  for  Social  Cen- 
ters was  formed. 

In  Boston  there  are  56,000  young  people 
between  the  ages  of  14  and  18  who  are  earn- 
ing their  living,  working  all  day,  craving 
amusement  in  the  evening,  and  with  no 
home  to  provide  it.  Our  committee  organ- 
ized, as  an  experiment,  this  winter,  a  social 
center  in  the  East  Boston  High  School,  by 
permission  of  the  Boston  School  Commit- 
tee, which  allowed  us  the  use  of  the  build- 
ing in  the  evenings.  Our  aim  was  to  offer 
educational  recreation,  and  at  the  same  time 
to  provide  for  the  working  young  people 
an  environment  which  should  help  to  pre- 
pare them  for  their  future  life. 

The  League  engaged  a  skilled  director 
and  his  wife  to  organize  this  work.  They  set- 
tled in  the  district  three  months  before  the 
social  center  was  opened,  making  friends  of 
their  neighbors,  young  and  old,  and  when 
October  came  they  were  thus  enabled  to  be- 
gin work  with  14  clubs  already  organized. 
These  clubs  have  continued  with  a  con- 
stantly increasing  membership;  there  were 
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ONE  OF  THE  CLUBS  AT  THE  EAST  BOSTON  SOCIAL  CENTER 


300  young  people  enrolled  at  the  beginning, 
and  now,  after  six  months,  there  are  500 
members.  The  clubs  are  called  the  East 
Boston  Opportunity  Clubs,  and  are  self- 
governing.  The  membership  consists  al- 
most entirely  of  young  wage-earners,  but 
one  club,  the  Games  Club,  is  made  up  of 
high  school  pupils  at  the  request  of  their 
teachers,  in  order  to  suggest  to  the  girls 


some  other  occupation  than  stenography; 
they  are  being  taught  kindergarten  work 
for  use  in  vacation  schools,  or  with  their 
own  future  children. 

The  list  of  cliibs  includes  two  dramatic 
and  two  glee  clubs,  two  orchestras,  a  drum 
corps,  two  athletic  associations,  two  sewing 
classes,  a  folk  dancing  class,  and  a  junior 
city  council.     The  clubs  for  boys  and  girls 
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are  kept  separate,  but  on  one  occasion  the 
Folk  Dancing  Club  of  girls  gave  a  dance, 
and  the  members  invited  their  men  friends. 
The  clubs  often  provide  the  program  for 
the  fortnightly  entertainment  given  at  the 
Social  Center  for  young  and  old  people. 
The  Social  Center  encourages  thrift,  for 
each  member  of  a  club  must  pay  weekly 
dues,  and  in  addition  many  of  the  boys  of 
the  orchestras  are  saving  money  to  buy 
their  own  instruments.  One  young  man  sur- 
prised us  by  saying  that  he  had  saved  money 
by  attending  the  Social  Center,  as  otherwise 
he  would  have  spent  his  time  in  the  saloons 
and  pool  rooms.  The  sewing  clubs  have 
held  a  sale,  and  with  the  proceeds  will  give 
themselves  a  day's  outing. 

The  greatest  difficulty  we  have  encoun- 
tered has  been  the  intense  racial  prejudice 
existing  between  the  different  nationalities; 
but  the  tact  and  fine  judgment  of  our  direc- 
tor have  overcome  this,  and  to-day  all  mem- 
bers of  the  Social  Center  recognize  the 
broadening  influence  that  comes  from  being 
Americans  together ;  in  fact,  one  young  man 
tells  us  that  the  Social  Center  is  the  only 
place  since  leaving  school  where  he  has  met 
the  right  kind  of  friends. 

The  East  Boston  Social  Center  has 
proved  so  successful  in  filling  a  genuine 
need  that  the  Boston  School  Committee  has 
decided,  not  only  to  take  over  this  Center 
next  year,  but  to  start  three  others  in  differ- 
ent districts,  and  has  engaged  our  director, 
Mr.  Hawley,  to  organize  the  work.  Our 
Committee  is  now  occupied  in  formulating 
plans  for  a  large  social  center  movement 
throughout  Boston,  and  is  enlisting  the  help 
and  cooperation  of  each  neighborhood  for 
its  own  center,  because  no  social  center  can 
be  established  on  a  permanent  basis  unless 
the  neighborhood  community  realizes  its 
own  responsibility  in  helping  to  make  the 
plan  a  success. 

•Vocational  Guidance 

The  social  centers  intend  to  supplement 
the  work  of  the  schools  by  giving  vocational 
guidance,  by  placing  children  with  employ- 
ers, and  by  following  up  the  careers  of  such 
children.  In  attempting  this  work  an  ur- 
gent need  has  developed  for  an  accurate 
directory  ^of  all  existing  opportunities  for 
industrial  and  technical  education  in  Boston 
and  its  suburbs — a  directory  which  shall  be 
compiled  according  to  standards  that  are 
definite.     The  League's  Committee  on  Or- 


ganized Opportunities  for  Vocational  Guid- 
ance has  nearly  completed  this  work.  The 
Committee  has  published  a  series  of  seven 
charts,  comprising  i,  Schools  for  Industrial 
Education;  2,  Day  Continuation  Schools 
(to  be  issued  this  autumn)  ;  3,  Schools  for 
Commercial  Training;  4,  Organized  Oppor- 
tunities for  the  Physically  Handicapped 
(mentally  normal)  ;  5,  Opportunities  in  Set- 
tlement and  other  Neighborhood  Centers, 
including  city-wide  agencies;  6,  Profes- 
sional Schools;  7,  Art  and  Music  Schools. 
These  charts  have  been  accepted  by  the 
Boston  School  Committee  and  hung  in  all 
the  public  schools,  where  they  are  consulted 
by  teachers,  vocational  counselors,  and 
pupils. 

It  was  of  vital  importance  that  these 
charts  should  give  publicity  only  to  such 
schools  as  were  well  organized,  well 
equipped,  and  of  proved  value  to  the  com- 
munity. In  consequence,  it  became  needful 
to  find  right  standards  by  which  the  schools 
to  be  listed  could  be  measured.  These, 
standards  were  decided  upon  in  each  case 
after  careful  consultation  with  local,  state, 
and  national  authorities.  Already  some 
schools,  professional  and  others,  have  raised 
their  standards,  owing  to  the  publicity  given 
by  these  charts.  Under  the  supervision  of 
our  committee  chairman,  a  questionnaire, 
carefully  prepared  with  the  help  of  experts 
in  the  various  lines  of  work  studied,  has 
been  used  in  gathering  facts  about  schools, 
by  fifty-six  students  from  Harvard,  Rad- 
clifife,  Wellesley,  and  other  colleges,  and  by 
students  from  the  School  for  Social  Work- 
ers. The  generous  assistance  of  the  Russell 
Sage  Foundation  has  enabled  us  to  make  a 
study  of  the  occupational  histories  of  the 
pupils  trained  in  Massachusetts  institutions, 
and  schools  for  blind,  deaf  and  crippled 
children;  our  object  in  this  study  has  been 
to  determine  whether  there  is  need  of 
change  in  the  curricula  of  such  schools. 

The  Bureau  of  Labor  issued  from  Wash- 
ington last  summer  its  twenty-fifth  annual 
report,  in  which  was  included  a  full  de- 
scription of  our  charts,  and  of  our  method 
of  work.  The  seven  charts,  with  much  re- 
lated material,  will  be  published  next  year 
in  the  form  of  a  small  handbook. 

The  Educational  Department  of  the 
League,  consisting  of  the  two  last-named 
committees,  hopes  that  the  experience  it 
has  gained  in  this  field  of  work  may 
enable      it      to      become      a      cooperating 
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center  for  all  agencies,  outside  the  LG9,gW, 
Which  are  working  for  the  assimilation'  of 
the  emigrant.  It  has  also  reached  the 
point  when  it  can  develop,  within  the 
League,  a  plan  to  unify  all  the  educational 
activities  of  every  department,  until  no 
vital  interest  in  home,  or  school,  or  social 
life  is  left  untouched;  a  plan  which  .shall 
embrace  and  render  more  efficient  the 
whole  life  not  only  of  the  native  born,  but 
of  the  emigrant  woman  as  well,  and  thus 
become  the  basis  of  a  genuine  democracy. 
The  interests  of  men  are  divergent;  prop- 
erty interest.s,  and  the  interests  of  personal 


supces3Vldj:ive/,the,difif,erent'jil4sses  of  men 
far  >5l.'jijil4&r,.%6ut'.'the  interi^^t^' ,of  women 
are  convergent,  and' bring  all 'classes  close 
together.  Modern  knowledge  teaches  that 
the  things  for  which  women  care  most 
deeply,  the  health  and  the  happiness  of 
those  they  hold  dear,  are  unattainable  for 
any  one  of  us  unless  they  are  attained  by 
all. 

May  the  women  of  the  country  unite  to 
create  a  true  democracy,  which  shall  be,  not 
a  mere  form  of  government,  but  a  practical, 
living  force,  a  vital  power,  binding  us  all 
togfether. 


The  Why  and  How  of  a  Park  in  a  Small  Town 


By    Mary  T.   Watts 

Of  the  Iowa  State  Department  of  Agriculture 


EVERY  one  nowadays  has  something  to 
say  about  beautifying  the  city,  but  the 
small  town,  that  place  from  which  so 
many  come  and  to  which  so  few  go  unless 
compelled  to,  is  sadly  neglected. 

The  small  town  demands  attention.  Statis- 
tics prove  that  our  country  is  governed  to 
a  large  extent  by  the 
boys  and  girls  born  and 
brought  up  in  rural  com- 
munities. If  we  wish  to 
have  beautiful  cities  in 
the  future,  it  would  be 
wisdom  to  surround  these 
boys  and  girls  with  a 
beautiful  environment 
that  would  teach  them  to 
love  trees  and  grass  and 
birds,  thus  giving  them 
the  beauty  habit ;  then 
when  maturity  brings  au- 
thority, they  will  use  that 
authority  to  satisfy  their 
own  desire  for  pleasant 
surroundings. 

Every  small  town 
should  own  a  park.  It 
may  be  only  a  small  plot  of  ground  in  the 
business  district,  but  it  should  be  well  kept. 
A  public  playground  is  usually  preempted 
by  the  small  boy  in  a  convenient  locality, 
and  he  makes  good  use  of  it;  so  the  park 
may  be  made  a  beauty-spot  where  tired 
business  men  may  loiter  a  few  moments,  or 
the  public  congregate  on  Saturday  nights  to 


listen  to  the  band  concerts — a  place  where 
children  learn  to  respect  public  property 
and  to  appreciate  trim  lawns  and  well  kept 
trees. 

Many  small  towns  own  parks,  but  they 
are  in  such  a  state  of  neglect  that  they  are 
a   disgrace  to  the  citizens.     If  you  asked 


CENTR.AL    PARK,    AUDUBON,    IOWA 

the  reason  why,  you  would  be  told  it  was 
for  lack  of  money.  This  may  be  a  fact,  but 
experience  has  taught  that  money  can  al- 
ways be  found  to  further  any  project  in 
which  the  town  council  becomes  interested; 
so  a  way  must  be  found  to  convince  them 
that  a  great  improvement  can  be  made  by 
little  efifort  or  expense. 
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The  woman's  club  can  4o,thiSrfo,]^t  giay  be 

interesting^  .10  tell  how  osift  organizarion-was 
plucky  enough  to  undertake  making  over  a 
most  untidy  pubHc  square  into  a  beautiful 
Httle  park,  the  pride  of  every  citizen  in  the 
town,  and  how  they  accomplished  the  work 
without  expending  a  dollar. 

The  usual  committee  was  appointed  to  see 
what  could  be  done.  They  visited  the 
Mayor  and  asked  permission  to  plant 
shrubbery.  "Go  ahead,"  he  said,  "but  the 
hoodlums  will  pull  everything  up  by  the 
roots."  That  didn't  sound  encouraging,  but 
the  women  thought  they  knew  the  small  boy 
better  than  the  Mayor  did.  Then  they  went 
to  the  town  marshal  and  said,  "Will  you 
help  us?"  "No  money;  no  time,"  he  said 
brusquely.  The  women  argued  the  point 
until,  to  rid  himself  of  them,  he  said,  "I'll 
tell  you  what  I  will  do.  I  have  a  man  in 
jail  for  selling  whisky.  If  you  will  act  as 
guard,  you  may  have  all  the  work  you  can 
get  out  of  him." 

The  committee  put  in  three  days  with  that 
man  and  a  wheelbarrow.  At  the  end  of  the 
time  enough  shrubbery  had  been  brought 
from  neighboring  lawns  and  planted  in  the 
park  to  satisfy  every  one  of  them.  Some 
flower  beds,  too,  had  been  spaded  up  and 
made  ready  for  planting. 

For  its  next  meeting  the  club  met  at  the 


schpol-house,  a  diagram  of  the  flower  beds 
was  made  on  the  blackboard,  and  donations 
of  plants  were  solicited.  When  a  woman 
said  "I  will  give  twenty  pansy  plants  or 
asters  or  nasturtiums,"  'her  name  and  con- 
tribution was  written  in  a  space  in  the  dia- 
gram. In  a  very  short  time  all  the  spaces 
were  filled,  with  the  understanding  that 
each  donor  must  set  out  her  own  plants  and 
care  for  them  through  the  summer.  Most 
of  the  promises  were  kept  and  the  flowers 
made  a  brave  showing.  The  town  marshal, 
who  loved  flowers,  began  to  be  interested  in 
the  park.  He  found  time  to  prune  a  few 
trees  and  used  a  lawn  mower  occasionally. 
Part  of  the  time  the  grass  was  mowed  by 
voluntary  labor  from  citizens. 

The  change  in  that  park  by  September 
was  truly  wonderful.  The  Town  Council 
began  to  take  notice,  and  an  appropriation 
for  park  purposes  is  now  a  regular  thing 
each  spring.  The  park  is  the  pride  of  the 
town  and  the  small  boy  its  greatest  admirer. 
Not  a  single  shrub  or  flower  has  been 
disturbed  in  the  eight  years  of  beauty 
efifort. 

The  citizens  have  enjoyed  the  park  and 
been  influenced  by  its  tidiness  to  make  a 
greater  effort  to  keep  the  lawns  and  shade 
trees  of  the  town  in  better  condition. 

A  good  example  is  contagious. 


A  PARK  STARTED  BY  THE  W^OMEN,  AND  NOW  CARED  FOR  BY  THE  CITY 

s   charming   park  surrounds   the   Municipal  Building  of  Palatka,   Fla.      It   was   first   beautified   by    the 
Woman's  Club  of  that  city,  and  is  now  maintained — as  it  should  be — by  the  municipality 
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A  Woman  Chief  of  Sanitary    Police 

Cleveland  the  First  City  to  Discover  This  Logical  Field 
for  Women  Specialists 

By  Mildred  Chadsey 

Chief  Inspector  Cleveland  Bureau  of  Sanitation 
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THE  Cleveland  Bureau  of  Sanitation 
came  into  being  with  the  advent  of 
the  year  1912,  with  a  staff  of  one 
woman,  a  sergeant,  twenty  or  more  sani- 
tary policemen  and  the  necessary  office 
force.  Though  it  is  now  scarcely  six 
months  old,  it  has  been  proffered  the  serv- 
ices of  more  than  fifty  women,  varying  in 
type  from  the  widow  of  a  defunct  ward 
boss  "who  always  voted  the  Democratic 
ticket  straight"  (this  being  a  Democratic 
administration),  to  the  ef- 
fervescent girl  who  yearns 
to  sacrifice  her  fair  young 
life  on  the  altar  of  civic 
righteousness  (these  being 
her  own  words),  with  all  of 
the  grades  between,  from  the 
club  woman  who  has  gained 
knowledge  from  experience 
to  the  earnest  social  student 
who  has  gained  hers  in  some 
school  of  civics  or  philan- 
thropy. The  crowning  appli- 
cation of  them  all  came  from 
a  pink-shirted.  diamond- 
ringed  male,  who  hailed  from 
the  King's  Detective  Agency, 
London,  and  wanted  to  be  my 
bodyguard,  thinking  that  a 
woman  chief  of  anything  must  necessarily 
put  her  life  in  jeopardy.  Nothing  could 
more  adequately  indicate  the  varying  con- 
ception of  the  work  or  the  possibilities  of 
this  new  city  department  with  its  woman 
chief,  than  the  types  of  women  and  men 
who  applied  for  positions,  and  for  that  rea- 
son it  was  a  source  of  satisfaction  to  find 
that  the  number  of  male  applicants  who 
were  trained  men  greatly  outnumbered 
those  who  were  looking  for  the  job  they 
considered  the  administration  owed  them, 
just  as  it  was  to  find  that  the  number  of 
female  applicants  who  are  trained  women 
nutnumbered  those  who  sought  the  position 
as  a  special  concession  or  as  a  new  fad. 


MILDRED  CHADSEY 


then  newly  organized  tenement  house  de- 
partment, I,  with  most  other  people,  be- 
lieved that  the  work  of  that  department 
consisted  in  examining  buildings  in  the 
process  of  construction  to  see  if  they  were 
being  built  in  accordance  with  the  tene- 
ment house  code,  and  to  examine  old  build- 
ings in  the  effort  to  bring  them  up  to  a  cer- 
tain defined  standard.  In  the  meantime  a 
new  and,  as  we  who  worked  on  it  believed, 
model  tenement  house  code  was  being 
drafted  to  replace  the  exist- 
ing one.  I  was  firm  in  the 
conviction  that  I  could  do 
little  with  the  city's  housing 
problem  until  the  new  code 
had  passed  the  City  Council, 
so  that  I  might  have  the  defi- 
nite and  specific  powers  that 
it  would  give  me  before  I 
could  do  effective  work.  The 
fact  that  a  year  has  gone  by 
and  that  the  new  code  has 
not  yet  become  an  ordinance, 
is  one  of  the  most  fortunate 
things  for  Cleveland,  not  be- 
cause it  is  not  the  model  code 
that  we  thought  it  was  and 
still  believe  it  to  be,  nor  be- 
cause we  do  not  need  it,  but 
because  we  have  had  time  to  prepare  the 
way  for  it. 

I  discovered  after  a  few  days'  work  in 
overcrowded  and  neglected  neighborhoods, 
in  Little  Italy  and  H'unkie  Town,  that, I  did 
not  need  the  backings  of  a  technical  code 
that  prescribed  the  percentage  of  lot  occu- 
pancy to  give  me  the  legal  right  to  order 
down  rickety  and  foul  sheds  that  were  cov- 
ering back  yards  and  shutting  out  light  and 
ventilation  and  were  in  some  cases  the 
breeding  places  of  vermin,  in  others  the 
habitation  of  human  beings.  Nor  did  I 
need  a  code  that  required  certain  plumbing 
regulations  to  give  me  the  power  to  order 
)ut  the  foul  privy  vault  closets  and  to  re- 


When  a  year  ago  I  began  work  in  the        quire   sanitary    plumbing  with   sewer   con- 
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nections.  Acting  under  the  general  regu- 
lations of  the  Board  of  Health,  I  succeeded 
in  having  vacated  and  torn  down  more  than 
200  miserable  houses  and  in  having  125 
privy  vaults  replaced  with  sanitary  closets, 
and  a  city  water  supply  put  in  more  than 
100  houses,  and  ordered  out  of  old  tene- 
ments enough  foul  and  antiquated  plumb- 
ing to  equip  a  museum. 

On  every  alley  and  side  street  I  discov- 
ered people  who  were  living  in  filth  and 
neglect,  and  I  spent  that  long  and  hot  sum- 
mer in  arguing  with  property  owners  that 
they  were  not  justified  in  maintaining  prop- 
erty for  human  habitation  that  was  more 
suited  to  the  habitation  of  pigs,  even  if  they 
did — as  most  of  them  said  they  did — think 
that  these  people  preferred  to  live  like  pigs. 
I  tried  to  make  the  public  realize  that  it  was 
not  a  paying  investment  for  a  city  to  let 
people  live  like  pigs,  and  to  persuade  it  that 
it  did  not  know  how  people  preferred  to 
live  until  it  had  given  them  the  opportunity 
of  making  a  choice,  by  teaching  them  the 
elements  of  sanitation. 

I  did  not  realize  what  a  prosaic,  unscien- 
tific thing  my  work  was  until  one  day  a 
woman  came  to  the  city  hall  and  asked  for 
"the  garbage  lady."  Then,  in  a  mighty 
effort  to  live  up  to  my  exalted  title,  I  began 
to  organize  sanitation  clubs  among  the  chil- 
dren of  these  districts,  and  these  children 
began  to  initiate  their  parents  into  the  rites 
of  covered  garbage  cans,  of  clean  yards  and 
well  flushed  closets  with  the  same  gusto  that 
the  elder  daughters  had  initiated  them  into 
the  mysteries  of  red  plush  parlor  sets  and 
phonographs ;  and  no  college  freshman  ever 
inspired  the  admiration  of  doting  parents 
more  with  his  talk  of  biological  "isms" 
than  these  youngsters  did  with  their  talks 
of  germs  and  the  prevention  of  sickness. 

Then  an  anti-fly  campaign  was  launched, 
and  the  Mayor  issued  a  proclamation  for 
a  clean-up  week,  and  people  ceased  to  com- 
bat me  with  the  argument  that  "it  has  been 
that  way  for  40  years  and  nobody  has  ever 
cortiplained  of  it,"  and,  instead,  tenants  be- 
gan to  ask  if  I  would  not  ask  the  property 
owners  to  make  improvements,  and  property 
owners  began  to  ask  if  I  would  not  make 
their  tenants  clean  up  and  make  a  proper 
use  of  property. 

By  the  end  of  summer  I  had  come  to 
realize  that  a  city's  housing  problem  was  no 
vague  or  theoretic  thing,  but  that  it  was  a 
problem  of  dark  and  damp  rooms ;  of  foul 


plumbing;  of  back  yards  piled  high  with 
refuse;  of  dilapidated  and  filthy  barns  and 
outhouses,  and  of  a  dearth  of  garbage 
cans — that  it  was,  in  short,  the  problem  of 
a  city's  sanitation,  and  so  the  problem  of 
a  city's  health.  It  was  then  that  I  began  to 
look  with  yearning  in  my  heart  to  the  sani- 
tary pohce  force  of  the  Board  of  Health, 
and  when  this  yearning  finally  gained  com- 
plete possession  of  me  I  said  to  the  Board 
of  Health,  "I  want  those  men." 

To  me  the  acquisition  of  this  force  meant 
a  cleaner  and  healthier  and  lovelier  city, 
and  I  did  not  foresee  that  it  was  going  to 
mean  to  the  cartoonist  the  woman  in  a 
policeman's  uniform  with  a  lace  flounce 
around  the  policeman's  badge  and  a  bow 
of  ribbon  on  the  billy  as  the  only  remnant 
of  femininity.  This  cartoon  might  have 
given  me  some  misgiving  about  the  work 
I  had  set  out  to  do  had  not  one  of  the  sani- 
tary policemen  quite  inadvertently  given 
me  new  courage.  He  brought  his  wife  down 
to  meet  me,  and  in  an  effort  to  compliment 
her  he  said,  "I  told  my  wife  that  if  it  wasn't 
for  me  and  the  youngsters  she  might  be 
holding  a  job  like  yours;  for  she  is  one 
nifty  housekeeper."  If  one  of  these  men 
had  at  so  early  a  stage  grasped  the  idea  that 
there  was  not  such  a  chasm  between  home 
housekeeping  and  municipal  housekeeping, 
why  need  I  fear  that  every  citizen  of  Cleve- 
land would  not  soon  come  to  see  the  same 
thing? 

Some  one  has  said  that  town  planning, 
transportation,  street  cleaning  and  lighting, 
water  supply,  sewage  system  and  garbage 
disposal  are  all  questions  of  domestic  econ- 
omy, and  that  they  have  been  projected  into 
the  community  for  mutual  convenience.  If 
this  is  so,  it  seems  only  logical  and  fitting  to 
find  women  specialists  along  these  lines  as 
well  as  men.  That  our  cities  have  not  yet 
really  found  themselves,  and  have,  because 
of  their  rapid  growth,  been  unable  to  solve 
all  of  their  intricate  problems,  is  a  truism, 
but  that  they  have  arrived  at  the  stage  of 
progress  when  they  realize  that  their  prob- 
lems must  be  solved  by  specialists — special- 
ists in  finance,  in  municipal  architecture,  in 
engineering,  in  transportation  and  in  sani- 
tation, is  one  of  the  best  achievements  of 
this  generation.  But  the  services  of  thes.' 
specialists  can  be  secured  only  when  city 
affairs  can  be  divorced  from  politics,  in 
order  that  the  tenure  in  office  may  be  per- 
manent during  efficiency,  and  that  the  posi- 
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tion  may  be  considered  a  dignified  and  hon- 
orable one.  That  women  can,  through  the 
exigencies  of  circumstances,  successfully 
divorce  such  work  from  politics  was  made 
clear  to  me  from  the  following  conversation : 
An  outsider  said  to  a  member  of  the  sani- 
tary police  force,  "How  do  you  like  a 
woman  boss?"    "First  rate,"  the  policeman 


answered.  Then,  after  due  consideration, 
he  added,  "You  see,  it's  this  way.  Being  a 
woman  she  has  not  got  her  office  through 
any  political  pull,  and  so  she  don't  have  to 
be  always  backing  up.  When  she  tells  us 
to  do  a  thing,  we  know  she  means  it,  and 
that  we  won't  get  in  bad  if  we  step  on  some- 
body's toes." 


The  Work  of  Women  in  City  Cleansing 


A  Municipal  Problem  in  which  Women   Can  Woik 
with  Peculiar  Success 

By   Samuel  A.   Greeley,   C.  E. 


CITY  cleansing  means  the  collection  and 
removal  of  the  solid  wastes  resulting 
from  the  organic  life  of  a  community. 
These  wastes,  which  are  properly  called 
refuse  materials,  include  garbage,  ashes, 
rubbish,  street  dirt,  building  excavation, 
factory  waste,  etc.  They  may  be  broadly 
classified  as  (i)  House  Refuse,  (2)  Trade 
Refuse  and  (3)  Public  Refuse.  House 
refuse  includes  garbage,  ashes  and  rubbish, 
the  greater  portions  of  which  originate  in 
houses  managed  by  women.  Therefore, 
women  have  a  peculiar  responsibility  with 
regard  to  municipal  refuse  disposal. 

The  disposal  of  House  Refuse  includes 
(i)  the  house  treatment,  (2)  the  collection 
and  (3)  the  disposal  of  the  refuse  ma- 
terials. There  is  no  more  important  part  of 
refuse  disposal  work  than  the  house  treat- 
ment. Women  are  thus  forced  to  take  an 
active  part  in  the  work.  The  house  treat- 
ment of  refuse  includes  the  following  ele- 
ments : 

(i)  The  separation  of  the  garbage,  ashes 
and  rubbish. 

(2)  The  type  of  house  can  in  use. 

(3)  The  cleanliness  of  the  house  can. 

(4)  The  location  of  the  can. 

(5)  The  suppression  of  flies. 

(6)  The  cleanliness  of  the  back  yard. 

These  elements  all  have  an  important  in- 
fluence upon  the  collection  and  disposal 
which .  follow  the  house  treatment,  and  in 
most  cases  all  the  elements  are  within  the 
control  of  women.    For  instance,  if,  on  ac- 


count of  local  conditions,  the  department 
superintendent  finds  it  necessary  to  dispose 
of  ashes  on  dumps,  his  success  is  largely  de- 
pendent upon  the  degree  of  separation  prac- 
ticed at  the  house.  It  is  fatal  to  the  up- 
keep of  the  dump  if  the  collectors  find 
garbage  mixed  with  ashes  beyond  hope  of 
separation. 

Importance  of  a  Metallic  Can,  Properly 
Placed 

It  is  essential  to  reasonable  effectiveness 
in  the  collection  service  that  a  good  metallic 
can  of  proper  size  that  is  readily  handled  by 
one  man  be  used  at  the  house.  Wooden 
barrels,  boxes  or  pails  are  unwieldy  to 
handle  and  absorb  moisture  from  garbage, 
which  later  decomposes,  to  create  a  local 
nuisance.  Whatever  the  type  of  can  used, 
it  should  be  kept  clean.  One  way  of  keep- 
ing the  can  clean,  especially  in  freezing 
weather,  isto  wrap  each  day's  refuse  in  an 
old  newspaper  before  placing  it  in  the  can. 
In  any  event,  the  housewife  can  assist  the 
cleanliness  of  the  department  work  by  keep- 
ing the  house  can  clean. 

It  is  of  vital  importance  to  the  collection 
service  that  the  house  can  be  placed  where 
it  may  be  readily  found  by  the  collector. 
In  many  cities  in  England  and  Europe  it  is 
the  practice  for  the  housekeeper  to  place  the 
can  near  the  curb  in  front  of  the  house. 
When  this  is  done,  one  collector  can  empty 
into  his  wagon  the  contents  of  from  250  to 
350  cans  per  day.  In  Milwaukee,  where  the 
cans    arc   kept   in    irregular   places   in   the 
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back  yards,  it  is  found  that  one  collector 
can  make  from  50  to  100  collections  per  day. 
This  means  that,  if  the  cans  are  not  acces- 
sibly located,  there  may  be  needed  three 
times  as  many  collectors  to  render  the  same 
service,  and  the  cost  of  collection  will  be 
correspondingly  increased.  The  house- 
keeper should  cooperate  with  the  collection 
department  in  coordinating  the  house  treat- 
ment and  collection  of  refuse. 

There  is  no  greater  nuisance  than  the  fly, 
and  many  flies  breed  in  garbage.  This  is 
more  particularly  true  if  the  can  is  not  cov- 
ered, or  if  the  contents  are  allowed  to  spill 
into  the  ground  and  to  lie  in  undisturbed 
corners  during  the  incubation  period.  It  is 
not  unusual,  in  summer,  to  see  garbage 
swarming  with  fly  maggots.  The  house- 
keeper can  do  much  to  to  prevent  the  multi- 
plication of  flies  by  keeping  the  can  covered 
and  the  yard  clean. 

The  cleanliness  of  the  yard  should  be 
emphasized.  Although  there  may  be  in  a 
community  several  dumps  or  points  of  dis- 
posal where  nuisances  may  occur  from 
refuse,  there  are  many  hundred  back  yards 
each  one  of  which  may  create  a  local  nui- 
sance; and  the  points  of  disposal  are  gen- 
erally isolated.  The  maintenance  of  a  clean 
back  yard  is  an  important  element  in  the 
cleansing  of  a  city. 

It  is  unfortunately  true  that  cleanliness 
and  efficiency  in  the  house  treatment  of 
refuse  are  sometimes  defeated  by  careless 
and  infrequent  collection  service  or  by  im- 
properly conducted  disposal  works.  This 
condition  must  be  very  trying  to  the  careful 
housekeeper,  and  is,  perhaps,  one  reason 
why  women  have  taken  an  active  interest 
in  promoting  the  efficiency  of  the  larger 
phases  of  the  work.  I  have  been  recently  in 
touch  with  refuse  disposal  work  in  three 
cities  where  women  are  making  splendid 
efforts  to  secure  better  collection  service 
and  more  adequate  methods  of  refuse  dis- 
posal. In  Boston  Mrs.  F.  B.  Harrington,  as 
Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Waste  Dis- 
posal of  the  Woman's  Municipal  League, 
has  kept  vigorously  in  touch  with  the  efforts  • 
of  the  Commission  of  Public  Works  to  im- 
prove the  cleansing  of  Boston,  and  this  in- 
fluence has  been  very  helpful  in  maintain- 
ing that  effort  on  a  high  plane  of  efficiency. 
In  Duluth  Mrs.  A.  B.  Barnes,  working  with 
the  Woman's  Council,  has  made  an  exten- 
sive investigation  of  refuse  disposal  in  her 
own  city  and  in  other  cities,  and  has  con- 


centrated upon  the  City  Council  a  popular 
demand  for  improved  mefnods.  In  Chicago 
the  women  have  been  unusually  active  in 
this  work.  Under  the  leadership  of  Miss 
Anna  Nichols  and  Mrs.  Henry  Solomon,  of 
the  Woman's  City  Club,  a  carefully  carried- 
out  survey  of  refuse  disposal  in  one  district 
of  Chicago  was  made  and  a  vigorous  report 
was  presented  to  the  Club.  This  report  was 
followed  by  conferences  with  city  officials 
and  with  members  of  the  Chicago  Associa- 
tion of  Commerce  so  that  active  investiga- 
tions looking  toward  better  service  have 
been  made  by  the  Commissioner  of  PubHc 
Works  and  the  Health  Commissioner. 
Miss  Mary  McDowell,  of  the  Chicago  Uni- 
versity Settlement,  has  made  very  effective 
contributions  to  this  work  through  investi- 
gations of  refuse  disposal  systems  in  Eu- 
rope. These  activities  have  led  to  vigorous 
efforts  for  improvement. 

"Uncommon  Sense"  Needed  in  Refuse  Dis- 
posal Work. 

It  should  be  stated  here  that  there  are, 
among  others,  two  qualities  required  for 
success  in  refuse  disposal  work.  One  of 
these  qualities  is  common  sense,  or  what  a 
well-known  professor  at  the  Massachusetts 
Institute  of  Technology  calls  "uncommon 
sense,"  because  horses  have  it  and  men  do 
not.  The  other  is  an  expert  familarity  with 
the  engineering  principles  involved.  For 
success  in  the  house  treatment  and  collec- 
tion of  refuse,  the  professional  is  not  so 
much  required.  Common  sense,  honesty, 
cooperation,  and  a  certain  knowledge  of 
experience  in  other  cities  produce  the  re- 
sults. For  large  disposal  works,  expert  pro- 
fessional skill  is  required.  Women  are  do- 
ing much  to  bring  these  qualities  to  bear 
upon  the  refuse  disposal  problems  of  the 
communities  in  which  they  live. 

The  cleansing  of  cities  is  influenced  by 
the  habits  of  the  people.  The  work  is  often 
found  to  be  more  difficult  in  one  district 
of  a  city  than  in  another.  Cooperation  be- 
tween the  householder  and  the  department 
is  necessary.  This  presupposes,  in  the  first 
place,  a  department  capable  of  giving  in- 
telligent cooperation.  Having  such  a  de- 
partment, the  publicity  of  refuse  disposal 
problems  and  the  education  of  the  house- 
keepers are  necessary,  so  that  careless  and 
slovenly  habits  may  be  changed  to  produce 
greater  cleanliness  in  the  house  treatment 
of  the  refuse.     The  British  Association  of 
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Cleansing  Superintendents  has  developed 
this  carefulness  and  cooperation  by  award- 
ing prizes  annually  for  compositions  by 
school  children  on  the  local  phases  of  refuse 
disposal. 

To  sum  up  these  various  points,  it  may  be 
stated  that  refuse  disposal  is  one  of  the 
municipal  problems  in  which  women  can 
work  with  peculiar  success,  and  that  experi- 
ence has  shown  that  their  work  and  activi- 
ties are  particularly  useful  along  the  fol- 
lowing lines: 


(i)  The  improvement  of  methods  for  the 
house  treatment  of  refuse. 

(2)  The  compilation  and  publication  of 
facts  regarding  improper  and  careless  ser- 
vice by  the  refuse  collection  and  disposal 
department. 

(3)  The  maintenance  of  proper  coopera- 
tion between  the  housekeeper  and  the  col- 
lection department,  so  that  efficient  work  on 
the  part  of  one  may  not  be  spoiled  by  care- 
less and  unclean  methods  on  the  part  of  the 
other. 


Suggestions  from  the  Wisconsin  Civics 

Committee* 


For  Expending  a  Small  Sum  of 
Money  on  a  Town 

Buy: 

Blanks  for  physical  inspection  of  school 
children. 

Galvanized  zinc  tank  for  garbage,  fit  it 
to  any  wagon  and  engage  a  man  to  make 
collection. 

Bubble  drinking  fountains. 
Equip : 

Domestic  science  or  manual  training  de- 
partment in  the  school. 
Offer : 

Prizes  to  school  children  annually  for 
essays  on  Good  Citizenship: 

o.  What  the  town  does  for  me. 

b.  What  I  do  for  the  town. 

c.  What  the  town  needs. 

d.  What  makes  a  good  citizen? 

Pay  the  expenses  of  men  and  women 
who  will  speak  on  various  phases  of  the 
social  awakening. 

For  Working  Without  Money 

Introduce  into  the  public  school  curricu- 
lum direct  training  in  morals  and  citizen- 
ship. 

Open  the  public  school  houses  as  social 
centers,  forums  of  the  people  for  free  dis- 
cussion and  for  recreation.  Wisconsin  now 
has  a  statute  providing  for  the  free  use  of 
school  houses  for  these  purposes. 

Get  the  school  children  to  buy  penny 
])ackages  of  seeds  and  cultivate  home  gar- 
dens; get  the  citizens  to  offer  prizes  for  the 
best  exhibits  of  flowers  and  vegetables 
raised  by  the  children;  have  a  September 

*Froni  Toward  Democracy,  referred  to  on  page  844. 


flower  show  and  give  as  prizes,  not  money, 
but  garden  tools,  baseballs,  baseball  masks 
and  gloves  and  bats;  copies  of  good  pic- 
tures, and  books  about  birds  and  flowers 
and  stars. 

Send  the  children  into  the  woods  for  na- 
tive flowers  and  shrubs,  and  plant  them  in 
open  squares  and  triangles. 

Observe  whether  the  grocers  and  butch- 
ers expose  food  on  the  sidewalk  or  in  the 
shops;  and,  if  they  do,  ask  that  an  inspector 
be  sent  to  your  town.  The  state  law  will 
do  the  rest. 

Get  the  milkmen  to  have  their  herds 
tested  by  the  tuberculin  test,  which  is  paid 
for  by  the  milkmen. 

Get  for  the  town  a  lecture  course  by  men 
and  women  representing  the  best  social 
thought  and  activjity  of  the  times,  like  Judge 
Lindsay,  ex-Governor  Folk,  Francis  Heney, 
Charles  Zueblin,  Woods  Hutchinson,  Louis 
Brandeis  and  Rabbi  Wise.  The  course  will 
pay  for  itself  and  will  start  great  new 
channels  of  thinking  and  doing  in  the  com- 
munity. 

Books  to  Review  in  the  Club 

"Woman  and  Economics" 

Charlotte  Perkins  Gilman 

"Woman  and  Labor" Olive  Schreiner 

"The  Century  of  the  Child". ..  .Ellen  Key 
"The  Future  of  America". ..  .H.  G.  Wells 

"Social  Control" - E.  A.  Ross 

"The  Old  Order  Changeth" 

William  Allen  White 
"The  House  of  Bondage"  and  the  reports 
of  the  Chicago  and  Minneapolis  Vice  Com- 
missions. 


How  Some  Women's  Clubs  are  Housed 


CLUB    HOUSE    OF    THE    EBELL    OF    LOS    ANGELES 


This  building,  with  all  necessary  administration,   class  and  dressing  rooms,   is  connected  with  an  audi- 
torium in  the  rear  by  a  court  made  beautiful  with  a  drinking  fountain,  palms  and  a  canopy 
of  wistaria,  where  birds  nest  vmdisturbed 
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THE    CINCINNATI    WOMAN'S    CLUB    HOUSE 

The  cost  of  building  ($65,000)  and  of  furnishing  was  borne  entirely  by  the  club  membership,  numbering 
nearly  700.     A  stone  terrace,  70  feet  long,  not  shown  in  the  cut,  is  attractive  with  its 

summer   furnishings 
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THE    VINE-CLAD    LOG    CABIN    HOME    OF    THE    WOMAN'S    CLUB    OF    CALHOUN,    GA. 

Charming  with  wide   verandas,   upheld  by  rough  cedar  posts,  and  a  spacious  rock  chimney;  set  in  the 

midst  of  an  extensive  lawn  with  roses  and  shrubbery,  containing  a  library  and  a  rest  room  for 

women  and  children   from   the  country 


RECEPTION     ROOM    OF    THE    WEDNESDAY    CLUB,     ST.     LOUIS 


Froni  this  luoiii,  on  the  second  floor,  open  class  rooms,   directors'  room,   tea   room,   Mhrary,   rest 
room,    ofncc,   kitchen,   pantries,    etc. 


Saint  Paul's  Charter  Election 


The  Commission  Government  Plan  Adopted  by  the  Voters,  May  7- 
Imporlant  Work  of  the  Women  for  This  and    Other 
Amendments   to    Saint    Paul's    Charter 

By  Mrs.   Lenora  Austin  Hamlin 


VICTORY  FOR  THE  WOMEN. 


Women  of  St.  Paul  interested  in 
woman  suffrage  have  done  more  for 
the  cause  by  the  campaign  which  they 
have  just  made  for  the  charter 
amendments  than  they  could  have 
done  by  years  of  preaching  their  doc- 
trine. They  have  shown  that  women 
can  grasp  situations  of  public  service, 
and  can  give  important  service  when 
it  becomes  necessary. 

While  leading  men  of  St.  Paul 
stood  back  and  said  they  did  not 
know  and  indicated  that  they  did  not 
care  to  try  to  find  out,  leading  women 
found  out  and  went  to  work  for  the 
necessary  charter  amendments.  They 
really  won  the  fight.  Not  only  is  the 
commission  charter  due  to  the  efforts 


of  these  women,  but  the  same  is  true 
regarding  the  installment  assessment 
amendments  and  the  city  work 
amendment. 

Hundreds  of  men  who  were  op- 
posed to  woman  suffrage  heretofore 
or  indifferent  to  it  now  are  its  active 
champions  on  account  of  the  service 
performed  by  the  women  in  this  cam- 
paign. They  believe  that  such  a  citi- 
zenship should  have  a  voice  directly 
in  public  business,  especially  the  busi- 
ness of  the  city.  They  are  the  one 
mass  of  citizens  who  seem  to  be  able 
to  piit  aside  personal  considerations 
and  approach  public  questions  from 
the  standpoint  of  the  public  good. 


Editorial  from  the  Saint  Paul  Dispatch  of  May  8,  1912. 


IN  view  of  the  generous  commendation 
meted  out  to  the  women  by  the  public 
and  the  press  for  their  work  in  the  recent 
charter  election  in  Saint  Paul  it  is  w^ith 
some  reluctance  that  I  undertake  to  de- 
scribe, at  the  request  of  The  American 
City,  the  part  played  by  them  in  securing 
the  adoption  of  certain  amendments  to  the 
city  charter. 

As  one  of  the  women  who  had  some 
small  share  in  the  management  of  the  cam- 
paign, and  was  in  position  to  know  some- 
thing of  the  disinterested,  self-sacrificing 
work  done  by  the  men  who  were  respon- 
.'^ible,  not  only  for  the  form  of  the  charter, 
but  largely  for  the  management  of  the  very 
efficient  newspaper  campaign  which  was 
chiefly  instrumental  in  securing  its  adoption 
by  the  people,  it  seems  almost  ungracious  to 
single  out  the  work  of  the  women  for  com- 
ment. But  since  this  is  a  women's  number 
and  the  successful  handling  of  a  civic  enter- 
prise by  one  group  of  women  tends  to  en- 
courage others  to  cooperate  in  the  conduct 
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of  civic  affairs,  I  will  try  to  describe  briefly, 
even  at  the  risk  of  some  loss  of  proportion, 
the  work  done  by  the  Women's  Charter 
Publicity  Committee  of  Saint  Paul. 

First,  it  must  be  made  clear  that  two  sep- 
arate and  distinct  bodies  of  charter  mak- 
ers— one  official,  the  other  unofficial  and 
self-appointed — have  been  laboring  for 
many  months  to  fit  Saint  Paul  with  a  new 
form  of  city  government.  Each  body  pre- 
pared a  plan  for  submission  to  the  voters ; 
but  the  official  charter  makers  purposely 
submitted  their  plan  to  the  Council  too  late 
to  permit  it  to  be  voted  upon  at  the  general 
election  in  May,  preferring  to  take  their 
chances  at  a  special  election  to  be  called  at 
a  later  date.  In  order  to  adopt  an  amend- 
men  to  a  home  rule  charter  in  Minnesota, 
three-fifths  of  all  the  people  voting  at  the 
election  must  vote  in  favor  of  the  amend- 
ment. It  is  manifestly  easier,  therefore,  to 
secure  the  requisite  number  of  votes  at  a 
special  election  than  at  a  general  election. 

But  the  unofficial  charter  makers  had  the 
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courage  of  their  convictions.  They  frankly 
gave  it  out  that  they  had  invented  the  best 
charter  that  had  ever  been  built,  and  that 
they  were  willing  to  trust  the  people  to  vote 
on  it  at  an  election  at  any  time.  In  offer- 
ing an  amendment  to  a  home  rule  charter 
in  Minnesota  the  people  have  the  right  of 
initiative  on  petition  of  5  per  cent  of  the 
voters.  The  unoflficial  charter  makers  se- 
cured the  necessary  signatures  to  such  a 
petition.  The  Corporation  Attorney  (who 
is  a  member  of  the  official  charter  commis- 
sion, by  the  way)  ruled  that  the  commission 
plan  submitted  by  the  unofficial  charter 
makers  as  an  amendment  to  the  existing 
charter  was  in  reality  a  complete  new 
charter,  and  could  not  be  legally  submitted 
as  an  amendment.  The  backers  of  the  com- 
mission plan,  however,  secured  a  writ  of 
mandamus  from  the  Court,  requiring  the 
publication  of  the  amendment  on  the  official 
ballot.  As  a  result  the  commission  plan 
amendment,  along  with  two  others,  was 
voted  on  at  the  general  municipal  election 
on  May  7,  and  was  adopted  by  a  vote  of 
22,215  out  of  a  total  vote  cast  of  34,891, 
with  more  than  1,000  votes  to  spare  over 
the  necessary  three-fifths. 

Provisions  of  the  Amendments  Adopted 

A  brief  outline  of  the  proposed  charter 
plans  and  amendments  is,  perhaps,  neces- 
sary to  explain  the  interest  aroused  by  them 
in  the  community. 

One  of  the  amendments  adopted  provides 
for  the  payment  of  assessments  for  local 
improvements  in  five  annual  installments 
and  for  park  improvements  in  ten  annual 
installments.  The  existing  charter  requires 
the  payment  of  the  entire  assessment  within 
30  days,  with  a  penalty  of  interest  at  12 
per  cent  on  delinquent  assessments.  This 
provision  has  operated  to  prevent  necessary 
local  improvements  and  to  reduce  park  de- 
velopment to  a  minimum,  and  has  proved 
practically  prohibitive  of  schemes  for  the 
improvement  of  the  city  such  as  the  Capitol 
Approaches  designed  by  Cass  Gilbert,  and 
the  replanning  of  the  central  district  as 
outlined  by  John  Nolen. 

The  second  amendment  adopted  empowers 
the  Commissioner  of  Public  Works  to  ex- 
ecute public  work  by  day  labor  when  au- 
thorized by  the  Common  Council,  instead  of 
by  contract,  as  now  obtains. 

The  third  amendment  was  the  storm  cen- 
ter of  the  charter  campaign.     It  provides 


for  a  commission  form  of  government  to 
go  into  effect  at  the  next  municipal  election 
in  1914.  At  that  time  a  mayor  and  six 
councilmen  and  a  comptroller  will  be 
elected.  By  the  plan,  the  comptroller  is  the 
accounting  officer  and  head  of  the  civil 
service,  but  is  not  a  member  of  the  Council. 
Each  Councilman  will  be  assigned  by  the 
Mayor  to  act  as  head  of  one  of  the  execu- 
tive departments,  namely : 

Department  of  Finance. 

Department  of  Public  Safety  (Fire, 
Health,  Police). 

Department  of  Public  Works. 

Department  of  Education. 

Department  of  Parks,  Playgrounds  and 
Public  Buildings. 

Department  of  Public  Utilities. 

The  plan  provides  for  nomination  of  can- 
didates for  the  primary  election  on  petition 
of  50  voters.  A  petition  of  8  per  cent  of  the 
voters  is  necessary  for  a  referendum  elec- 
tion, of  10  per  cent  of  the  voters  for  an 
initiative  election,  and  of  25  per  cent  of  the 
voters  for  a  recall  election. 

Elections  are  to  be  non-partisan,  and  all 
councilmen  are  to  be  elected  at  large.  Pay- 
ment of  assessments  in  annual  installments, 
a  city  purchasing  agent,  a  municipal  news- 
paper and  civil  service  in  all  departments 
except  schools  are  provided  for. 

Saint  Paul,  with  a  population  of  more 
than  215,000  people,  is  the  largest  city  in  the 
country  to  adopt  the  commission  plan. 

The  Proposed  "Federal  Plan"  Charter 

The  Charter  Commission  proposes  a  so- 
called  "Federal  Plan"  charter,  fashioned,  as 
the  name  implies,  after  the  model  of  the 
Federal  Government.  It  provides  for  a 
mayor,  and  heads  of  departments  appointed 
and  rernovable  by  him,  and  for  a  bicameral 
council,  with  one  body  elected  by  wards  and 
the  other  at  large. 

In  spite  of  its  reactionary  tendencies,  the 
plan  proposed  by  the  Charter  Commission 
includes  a  number  of  progressive  features, 
such  as  non-partisan  elections,  civil  service, 
a  city  purchasing  agent,  a  municipal  news- 
paper, referendum  on  franchises  and  bond 
issues,  payment  of  assessments  in  annual 
installments,  and  the  recall  of  elective  of- 
ficers. The  plan  does  not  provide  for  the 
initiative  nor  for  the  control  of  the  Com- 
missioners, except  by  recall  of  the  Mayor. 
The    existing    plan    is    a    government    by 
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boards,  and  has  proved  most  unsatisfactory 
and  uneconomic  in  practice.  The  Federal 
Plan  retains  many  of  these  boards,  the 
members  of  which  are  appointed  by  the 
Mayor,  but  are  not  removable  by  him. 

The  plan  proposed  by  the  Charter  Com- 
mission is  a  compromise  measure  which  suits 
no  one,  and,  as  far  as  can  be  learned,  is  not 
satisfactory  in  its  entirety  to  a  single  mem- 
ber of  the  Charter  Commission.  Two  mem- 
bers out  of  the  fifteen  refused  to  sign  the 
plan  when  it  was  sent  to  the  Council.  One 
of  the  arguments  most  frequently  advanced 
by  the  members  of  the  Charter  Commission 
in  favor  of  the  plan  was  that  it  was  the  best 
plan  the  people  could  be  induced  to  accept. 

The  Women  Take  a  Hand 

All  of  this,  and  more,  was  well  known  to 
the  club  women  of  Saint  Paul  and  others 
who  had  followed  the  charter  discussion 
with  interest  and  had  at  times  taken  part 
in  it.  Months  before  the  election,  many 
women  were  pronounced  advocates  of  the 
commission  plan  as  proposed  by  the  un- 
official charter  makers,  and  it  is  safe  to  say 
that  the  initiative  and  finesse  displayed  by 
its  backers  in  getting  their  plan  placed  on 
the  ballot  did  not  injure  their  cause  in  the 
eyes  of  the  women.  It  was  at  this  juncture 
that  the  women  decided  to  take  a  hand.  A 
committee  of  25  met  and  promptly  voted 
to  assist  in  the  campaign  for  the  adoption 
of  a  form  of  government  which  appeared 
to  promise  well  for  popular  control.  They 
lost  no  time  in  effecting  an  organization  by 
jkvards  and  election  districts.  Club  women, 
as  well  as  women  who  had  never  belonged 
to  a  club  in  their  lives — women  of  fashion, 
teachers,  colored  women,  business  women, 
women  who  go  out  to  work  by  the  day — 
joined  common  cause  in  the  campaign  for 
popular  government.  The  little  group  of 
men  who  had  so  valiantly  led  the  fight 
eagerly  welcomed  the  assistance  of  the 
women.  Out  of  their  greater  leisure  the 
women  easily  assumed  much  of  the  detail 
work.  They  arranged  meetings  at  churches, 
school  buildings,  clubs  and  private  homes. 
They  addressed  meetings  and  used  their 
brains,  their  leisure,  their  money,  their  in- 
fluence and  their  automobiles  for  the  cause. 
They  distributed  30,000  pieces  of  literature 
in  the  residence  districts  before  the  elec- 
tion. They  talked  the  commission  plan 
everywhere  and  all  the  time.  They  dis- 
cussed it  with  policemen  and  firemen  and 


shopkeepers  and  street-car  conductors. 
They  talked  it  to  their  butcher,  their  grocer, 
their  milkman  and  their  laundryman.  Men 
who  commonly  "took  no  interest  in  politics" 
decided  to  look  into  the  plan.  Others,  too 
indifferent  to  look  into  it,  voted  for  it,  any- 
way, "just  to  please  the  women." 

The  women  assumed  complete  charge  of 
the  distribution  of  literature  at  the  polls  on 
election  day.  One  hundred  and  twenty 
college  and  high  school  students  were  em- 
ployed at  as  many  polling  booths  to  dis- 
tribute cards  to  the  voters,  calling  attention 
to  the  charter  amendments.  Each  wore  a 
white  ribbon  badge,  on  which  was  printed 
in  blue  letters: 

CHARTER    AMENDMENTS    COMMITTEE 
VOTE    YES 

A  woman  inspector  was  delegated  to  each 
polling  place  with  instructions  to  notify 
headquarters  when  literature  was  needed, 
and  whether  the  young  man  assigned  to  the 
booth  was  on  his  job.  The  first  intimation 
received  at  committee  headquarters  that  the 
amendments  were  likely  to  win  came  over 
the  telephone  in  a  woman's  voice  fairly 
tremulous  with  excitement.  "You  know,  I 
believe  we  are  going  to  win,"  she  said. 
"They  are  all  voting  for  it." 

Now  that  it  is  all  over,  some  members  of 
the  Charter  Commission  frankly  admit 
that  they  favor  many  features  of  the  com- 
mission plan  as  adopted,  and  always  have 
done  so.  More  than  one  member  of  the 
Commission  is  even  suspected  of  having 
voted  "Yes"  at  the  election.  They  are  the 
open-minded  members  of  the  Commission. 
Others  there  are,  however,  who  would 
rather  be  wrong  than  be  President,  and  they 
still  insist  that  the  Federal  Plan  shall  be 
voted  on  at  a  special  election  to  be  called 
this  summer.  The  law  does  not  provide 
for  the  contingency  of  two  charters  offering 
themselves  for  the  suffrage  of  the  people  at 
the  same  time,  or  for  the  withdrawal  of 
one  after  the  adoption  of  the  other,  though 
there  appears  to  be  nothing  to  prevent  such 
a  withdrawal.  But  at  best  the  situation  is 
embarrassing.  It  is  as  though  old  Saint 
Paul  had  engaged  herself  to  one  suitor  and 
on  the  eve  of  the  wedding  day  had  eloped 
with  a  younger  and  handsomer  man.  The 
outraged  fiance,  so  rudely  jilted,  refuses  to 
be  reconciled.  He  vows  he  will  break  the 
marriage  and  have  the  old  girl  back.  I 
wonder  if  he  will. 


From  the  Man's  Point  of  View 


The    Civic    and    Educational    Work   of    Women    as   Seen 
Secretary  of  a    City  Planning  Association  and  a 
Well  Known  Municipal  Official 


by   the 


TO  niy  mind  the  women  of  Portland 
furnish  most  of  the  inspiration  and 
real  moral  stamina  of  this  progres- 
sive city  in  a  state  noted  for  its  progressive- 
ness. 

We  have  a  woman  market  inspector  who 
is  a  terror  to  the  would-be  violators  of  the 
pure  food  laws.  She  is  Mrs,  Sarah  A. 
Evans. 

We  had  a  woman  as  City  Health  Officer 
who  did  more  to  organize  the  health  of  the 
city  upon  modern  scientific  and  progressive 
lines  than  any  other  health  officer  since  the 
Department  was  created.  She  is  Dr,  Esther 
C.  Pohl, 

When  we  found  in  Portland  that  124 
babies  less  than  two  years  of  age  died  in 
two  months  from  impure  milk,  due  to  lax 
regulation  of  the  State  Dairy  Commis- 
sioner, the  women,  through  their  Consum- 
ers' League,  headed  by  Mrs.  A,  E.  Rockey, 
wife  of  a  prominent  physician  here,  simply 
fought  the  bad  dairy  and  ignorant  dairyman 
and  the  malicious  and  inefficient  official 
until  to-day  Portland  is  held  as  a  model  in 
the  matter  of  milk  production  and  distribu- 
tion. 

One  of  the  veterans  in  the  equal  suf- 
frage fight  is  a  resident  of  Portland,  and 
is  held  chiefly  responsible  for  the  wave  of 
women's  suffrage  enthusiasm  that  is  now 
sweeping  this  state.  She  is  Mrs.  Abigail 
Scott  Dunniway,  sister  of  the  late  noted 
editor  of  the  Oregonian,  Harvey  W.  Scott. 

When  Portland  had  a  clean-up  week  and 
the  demand  was  issued  that  vacant  lots  be 
relieved  of  their  weeds  and  tin-can  encum- 
brances, that  streets  be  made  orderly  and 
buildings  presentable,  it  was  the  women 
who,  in  automobiles,  day  after  day,  scoured 
the  city,  calling  the  attention  of  the  police 
department  to  defects  and  accomplishing  a 
transformation  in  the  City  of  Roses. 

The  organization  of  women  to  elevate  the 
moral  tone  of  the  city  is  centered  in  the 
Women's  Department  of  the  Police  Force, 
in  charge  of  Lola  G.  Baldwin,  who  does  her 
work  in  such  a  practical  and  unsentimental, 
yet  sympathetic  way,  that  more  than  one 


girlish  future  has  been  saved.  This  work 
iias  been  shared  by  Miss  Emma  L.  Butler, 
of  the  Juvenile  Court, 

The  Mothers'  Congress  is  another  organ- 
ization of  women,  and  led  the  movement 
for  the  ten-hour  day  for  women  now  oper- 
ating in  Oregon,  They  have  also  secured 
other  beneficent  legislation. 

These  instances  might  be  multiplied. 
They  say  of  the  women  in  Portland,  "When 
they  enlist  to  accomplish  anything  educa- 
tional, moral  or  for  the  public  health,  the 
Author  of  all  Evil  himself  cannot  stop  the 
issue." 

Marshall  N.  Dana, 
Secretary,  Greater  Portland 
Plans  Association. 

I  AM  glad  to  give  testimony  as  to  the 
practical  efficiency  of  some  of  the  work 
done  along  civic  lines  by  the  women's 
clubs.  For  a  great  number  of  years  I  have 
been  a  member  of  the  State  Board  of  Li- 
brary Commissioners.  The  purpose  of  this 
Commission  is  to  stimulate  and  foster  an 
interest  in  libraries;  to  encourage  their  es- 
tablishment and  to  supervise  their  work. 
Throughout  almost  all  of  the  state  the  work 
of  the  Commission  has  been  a  pioneer 
work.  Perhaps  its  most  difficult  problem  in 
many  localities  has  been  to  stir  up  sufficient 
interest  to  establish  a  new  library,  an  in- 
stitution at  first  looked  upon  by  many 
people  as  a  luxury  which  had  been  and 
could  be  dispensed  with.  In  stirring  up  the 
proper  interest  to  establish  a  new  library 
and  in  procuring  a  nucleus  of  people  to 
stand  by  it,  the  help  and  influence  of  the 
women's  clubs  has  been  one  of  the  best  as- 
sets of  the  Commission,  I  have  often  had 
the  pleasure  of  making  public  acknowledg- 
ment of  what  has  been  done  for  the  Com- 
mission and  the  state  along  these  lines  by 
these  clubs. 

The  same  thing  may  be  said  as  far  as 
Michigan  is  concerned  of  the  work  of  wom- 
en's organizations  in  the  anti-tuberculosis 
campaign  of  the  state.     The  coadjutors  of 
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this  work  have  very  largely  been  women's 
clubs,  and,  indeed,  the  expense  of  the  State 
Society,  the  central  organization,  could  not 
have  been  met  had  it  not  been  for  the  active 
work  of  some  of  the  women  prominently 
engaged  in  club  work. 

My  experience  while  in  the  Legislature 


and  elsewhere  long  ago  firmly  convinced  me 
that  far  more  potent  than  any  influence  a 
man  can  bring  to  bear  is  the  reasonable  re- 
quest of  a  reasonable  woman  reasonably  ex- 
pressed. 

David  E.  Heineman, 
Controller  of  the  City  of  Detroit. 


The  Kind  of  Civic  Worlc  That    Secures 
Newspaper  Co-operation 


Some    Worth- While    Achievements    of    the    DaDas    Federation    of 
Women's  Clubs — How  and  Why  the  Daily  Press  Has  Helped 

By  George  B.  Dealey 

Vice-President  and  General  Manager,  The  Dallas  News 


m 


ORGANIZED  in  1898,  the  Dallas  Fed- 
eration of  Women's  Clubs,  now  num- 
bering in  membership  35  women's 
organizations,  may  be  said  to  have  been  the 
first  concrete  expression  of  the  city's  social 
conscience.  Its  first  stirrings  took  naturally 
a  literary  and  esthetic  direction,  and  the 
needs  of  a  public  library  and  civic  adorn- 
ment were  uppermost  in  thought.  Follow- 
ing the  establishment  of  a  fine  Carnegie 
library  and  an  art  gallery,  and  the  awaken- 
ing of  a  more  general  interest  in  material 
improvement,  ideals  of  service  to  humanity 
crystallized  in  a  definite  purpose  to  better 
conditions  afifecting  child  life  in  Dallas,  as 
the  basis  of  effective  work  for  good  citizen- 
ship. The  development  of  this  purpose  has 
borne  fruit  as  follows: 

Free  kindergartens  and  day  nurseries 
were  established  in  the  factory  districts; 
caring,  in  many  cases,  for  the  children  of 
women  compelled  to  be  away  from  home 
during  the  working  day.  Classes  in  cooking 
and  sewing  for  girls  and  mothers'  and  boys' 
clubs  are  also  conducted.  This  work  is 
under  the  direct  charge  of  the  Dallas  Free 
Kindergarten  Association,  affiliated  with  the 
Federation.  A  commodious  and  handsome 
brick  "Neighborhood  House,"  costing  $20,- 
000,  is  now  being  built  at  one  of  the  kinder- 
garten centers,  to  meet  the  needs  of  the 
expanding  interests. 

Following  a  careful  study  of  jail  condi- 
tions, the  Federation  secured  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  police  matron,  who  ranks  as  cap- 
tain and  deputy  sheriff,  whose  duty  it  is  to* 


deal  with  women,  girls  and  young  boys.  In 
the  building  of  the  new  city  jail,  it  secured 
separate  and  adequate  quarters  for  her 
charges,  and  also  a  ruling  that  no  child  un- 
der 12  years  should  be  incarcerated,  and  no 
youth  under  juvenile  court  age — 16  years — 
except  in  refractory  cases,  and  these  should 
be  separated  from  adults. 

A  Square  Deal  for  the    Children 

The  Federation  took  the  initiative  in  se- 
curing from  the  state  legislature  the  en- 
actment of  a  law  establishing  juvenile 
courts  in  Texas,  also  a  bill  converting  the 
State  Reformatory  at  Gatesville  into  a  juve- 
nile training  school.  It  met  all  the  financial 
expense  connected  with  printing  petitions 
and  securing  signatures  all  over  the  state. 
It  employed  the  first  probation  officer  for  the 
Dallas  County  Juvenile  Court,  and  since  the 
county  and  the  city  now  join  in  assuming 
the  salary  of  the  chief  officer  and  a  man 
assistant,  the  Federation  now  pays  the  sal- 
ary of  a  woman  assistant.  The  Federation 
also  proposed  to  the  County  Commissioners' 
Court  that  if  it  would  maintain  a  detention 
home  in  Dallas  the  Federation  would  fur- 
nish it.  This  offer  was  accepted,  and  the 
Federation  has  just  turned  over  the  home 
to  the  county,  completely  furnished  at  a 
cost  of  $500,  exclusive  of  gifts,  and  already 
occupied  by  more  than  two  score  dependent 
children,  for  whom  homes  will  be  secured. 

Hand  in  hand  with  its  juvenile  court 
work,  the  Federation  has  fostered  a  move- 
ment for  public  playgrounds,  in  the  belief 
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that  juvenile  delinquency  is  largely  the  out- 
growth of  youthful  energies  denied  a 
wholesome  outlet.  The  first  playground 
was  established,  in  the  cotton-mill  district 
three  years  ago,  the  Federation  paying  the 
salary  of  a  trained  playground  supervisor 
and  providing  play  apparatus.  The  first 
year,  the  probation  officer  reported  that 
two-fifths  of  all  juvenile  arrests  were  from 
this  immediate  environment.  Now,  less 
than  two  per  cent  of  all  juvenile  arrests 
come  from  the  neighborhood  of  Trinity 
Play  Park.  The  Federation  equipped  a 
second  playground,  the  year  following,  ad- 
joining the  new  Neighborhood  House. 
Last  year  it  brought  the  playground  expert. 
Dr.  Henry  S.  Curtis,  to  Dallas  for  a  ten- 
days  campaign.  As  a  result,  a  strong 
playground  association  was  organized, 
which,  with  a  fine  spirit  of  cooperation  on 
the  part  of  the  Park  Board  and  the  Board 
of  Education,  has  set  itself  the  task  of  real- 
izing the  system  of  playgrounds  provided 
under  George  E.  Kessler's  "City  Plan  for 
Dallas."  New  grounds  have  been  pur- 
chased and  are  being  equipped  by  the  Park 
Board,  and  the  salaries  of  the  supervisor 
and  assistants  are  now  carried  by  the  Park 
Board,  while  the  Board  of  Education  has 
assumed  care  of  the  Public  School  Athletic 
League  organized  by  the  Federation,  as 
well  as  the  salary  of  the  physical  instructor 
in  the  public  schools,  first  employed  by  the 
Federation.  Play  apparatus  has  also  been 
put  on  the  school  grounds,  by  cooperation 
of  the  Board  of  Education  and  the  School 
Mothers'  Clubs  belonging  to  the  Federation. 
With  the  playgrounds  and  the  school 
grounds,  about  a  dozen  playgrounds  will  be 
conducted  in  Dallas  this  summer,  with 
trained  men  and  women  in  charge. 

The  latest  achievement  of  the  Federation 
is  the  inauguration  of  a  campaign  for  dental 
hygiene.  Acting  with  the  local  dentists,  or- 
ganization of  a  Mouth  Hygienic  Society 
has  been  perfected,  with  the  Governor  of 
the  state  and  other  prominent  persons  on 
the  board.  On  the  playgrounds  this  sum- 
mer, ''Toothbrush  Day"  will  be  celebrated 
by  the  sale  of  toothbrushes  for  a  nickel  and 
talks  on  dental  hygiene  from  dentists.  The 
Federation's  first  purchase  of  toothbrushes 
numbers  i,ooo. 

Recently  a  lonely  woman  with  a  large 
house  and  a  large  heart  has  offered  to  the 
Federation  the  use  of  her  residence  as  a 
home  for  working  girls  out  of  employment 


or  receiving  insufficient  wage.  The  Fed- 
eration is  now  making  plans  for  meeting 
the  financial  requirements  in  this  instance. 
Enumeration  of  the  foregoing  is  simply 
turning  the  spot-light  on  star  achieve- 
ments. The  pure  food  ordinance,  the  em- 
ployment of  a  city  chemist,  anti-spitting  or- 
dinance, moving  picture  censorship,  ban  on 
toy  pistols,  "Safe  and  Sane  Fourth,"  water 
filtration  and  sewage  disposal  are  some  of 
the  things  the  Federation  has  helped  to 
boost  to  success.  It  maintains  a  system  of 
traveling  libraries  in  the  county,  and  each 
Christmas  there  is  hardly  an  empty  little 
stocking  in  the  city,  thanks  to  the  thousand 
or  more  gifts  it  distributes  to  addresses 
furnished  by  The  United  Charities  and 
public  school  teachers. 

How    the    Daily    Press    Has    Co-operated 

What  is  the  secret  of  the  Dallas  Fed- 
eration's ability  to  accomplish  so  much 
work — work  that  takes  money  and  wisdom 
to  exploit  successfully?  Sincerity  of  pur- 
pose and  liberal  newspaper  publicity.  The 
Federation  has  never  undertaken  an  enter- 
prise that  was  not  vital,  timely  and  prac- 
ticable, and  did  not  appeal  to  the  public  as 
sane  and  just.  Hence,  the  daily  press  of 
the  city  has  been  generous  with  space.  The 
Federation  has  courted  newspaper  publicity, 
both  as  to  its  needs  and  its  expenditures. 
It  has  cultivated  publishers,  editors  and  re- 
porters, and  its  proceedings  have  been  made 
of  so  much  interest  and  importance  to  the 
public  that  the  meetings  of  the  Federation 
are  "covered"  by  the  press  precisely  as  a 
meeting  of  city  officials  is  covered.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  Federation  has  kept  faith 
with  the  press;  has  been  cordial  to  its  rep- 
resentatives ;  glad  to  keep  them  posted  with 
items  of  news  that  crop  up  from  day  to  day, 
and  to  furnish  "copy"  when  campaigns  are 
on.  The  success  of  its  annual  Tag  Day, 
when  anywhere  from  $3,500  to  $4,000  is 
raised,  "to  help  the  children  of  Dallas," 
and  apportioned  to  meet  the  needs  of  the 
year's  work,  rests  on  newspaper  publicity. 
Every  man,  woman  and  child  that  reads  the 
newspaper  knows  what  the  money  is  raised 
for  and  where  it  goes  to,  item  by  item.  The 
Federation  has  never  asked  for  anything 
that  the  newspapers  couldn't  support,  and 
the  newspapers  have  never  made  an  appeal 
for  it  without  response,  and  that  has  spelled 
success  for  the  Dallas  Federation  of  Wom- 
en's Clubs. 
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The  Water  Purification  and  Drainage  System 

of  New  Orleans 

A  Great  Public  Works  Undertaking  for  Which  the  Women 
Helped  Vote  the  Bonds 

By   Mrs.  John  B.   Parker* 

President  Era  Club,  New  Orleans 


AFTER  nineteen  years  of  complete 
freedom  from  yellow  fever,  a  num- 
ber of  cases  were  found  in  New  Or- 
leans in  1897.  While  the  fever  was  not  of 
a  virulent  type  and  did  not  attain  the  pro- 
portions of  an  epidemic,  there  were  some 
deaths,  and  a  paralysis  of  business  resulted 
from  the  quarantine  established.  These 
conditions  roused  the  citizens  to  the  neces- 
sity of  taking  steps  to  secure  a  modern  sys- 
tem of  sewerage  and  drainage,  with  an 
adequate  pure  water  supply,  to  preserve  the 
health  and  commerce  of  the  city. 

At  that  time  New  Orleans  depended  for 
her  water  supply  on  rainwater  caught  on 
the  roofs  of  buildings  and  drained  into 
huge  cisterns.  After  long  spells  of  dry 
weather  the  cistern  supply  frequently  ran 
short,  and  in  the  poorer  neighborhoods, 
where  the  cisterns  were  small,  there  was 
great  inconvenience  and  sometimes  actual 
suffering.  There  was  a  waterworks  plant 
in  operation,  but  the  service  was  insufficient 
and  the  water  so  muddy  it  was  unfit  for  use. 

There  was  a  total  lack  of  scientific  or 
sanitary  provision  for  the  disposal  of  sew- 
age, practically  every  house  in  the  city 
having  a  cesspool. 

The  drainage  system  was  incomplete  and 
inadequate,  dependent  upon  a  few  drainage 
machines,  which  paddled  the  water  through 
troughs  into  the  canals  and  eventually  into 
Lake  Ponchartrain.     After  a  heavy  rain- 

*  For  the  technical  information  in  this  article  the 
writer  is  indebted  to  Mr.  G.  G.  Earl,  General  Super- 
intendent of  the  Sewerage  and  Water  Board  of  New 
Orleans. 
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fall  the  streets  were  flooded;  in  some  parts 
of  the  city  the  water  would  stand  for  days. 

On  June  6,  1899,  the  property  holders  of 
New  Orleans  voted  a  two-mill  tax  for  fifty 
years,  the  money  to  be  used  for  a  compre- 
hensive and  scientific  system  of  sewerage 
and  pure  water  supply  and  the  completion 
of  the  drainage  system.  The  interesting 
feature  of  this  election  is  that  it  is  the  first 
and  only  time  that  the  women  of  New  Or- 
leans have  ever  voted.  The  result  of  the 
election  is  conceded  to  be  a  victory  for  the 
women  of  the  city,  for  the  Era  Club,  and 
for  Miss  Kate  Gordon,  under  whose  direc- 
tion the  campaign  was  conducted.  This  tax 
made  available  $12,000,000,  but  this  has 
proved  insufficient  for  carrying  out  the 
plans  of  the  engineers,  and  $7,000,000  worth 
of  bonds  were  issued  in  191 1  to  complete 
the  work. 

New  Orleans  covers  an  area  of  37^/2 
square  miles  and  has  700  miles  of  streets. 
In  attempting  properly  to  drain  and  sewer 
such  an  area,  and  to  furnish  an  adequate 
supply  of  pure,  clear  water,  the  city  pro- 
jected the  largest  public  works  of  this  char- 
acter ever  undertaken  at  one  time  in  the 
United  States. 

Many  believed  that  the  effort  to  purify 
the  muddy  Mississippi  River  water  was  a 
useless  waste  of  money,  but  it  has  been 
proved  in  practice  to  be  possible  to  obtain 
a  perfectly  clarified,  sparkling  and  bac- 
teriologically  satisfactory  water  supply 
from  the  river.  An  unlimited  supply  of 
practically   pure   water   is    now    furnished 
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MAIN  WATERWORKS  STATION,  NEW  ORLEANS 


property  holders  through  520  miles  of 
mains  and  pipes.  The  old  cisterns  are  be- 
ing gradually  demolished,  decreasing  the 
danger  of  transmission  of  infectious  dis- 
eases through  water  washed  from  roofs  and 
destroying  the  breeding  place  of  the  stego- 
myia,  the  mosquito  which  carries  the  germ 
of  yellow  fever. 

How   the    Water  is   Purified  and    Filtered 

The  process  of  purification  and  filtration 
is  extremely  interesting.  The  water  is 
taken  from  the  river  at  the  extreme  upper 
end  of  the  city  through  a  suction  pipe.  The 
three  40,000,000  gallon  low-lift  pumps 
force  it  through  a  pipe  which  enters  the 
head-house,  which  is  the  controlling  center 
of  the  reservoir  system  and  of  the  chemical 
and  sedimentation  treatment  which  softens 


the  water  and  prepares  it  for  filtration. 
The  water  first  passes  very  slowly  through 
one  of  the  grit  reservoirs,  where  any 
coarse  matter  suspended  is  deposited.  From 
there  it  passes  to  the  lime  mixing  reservoir, 
thence  to  the  coagulating  reservoirs,  where 
nearly  all  of  the  mud  and  chemicals  is 
precipitated,  the  small  remaining  particles 
of  suspended  matter  being  easily  removed 
by  the  filters.  The  water  passes  once  again 
through  the  head-house  to  the  open  gravity 
sand  filters;  thence  it  passes  to  the  equal- 
izing reservoirs  and  suction  well,  from 
which  it  is  taken  up  by  the  20,000,000-gallon 
high-lift  pump  and  discharged  to  the  dis- 
tributing system. 

The  water  purification  plant  comprises  a 
handsome  group  of  buildings  of  beautiful 
architectural   designs.     These  consist  of  a 
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pumping  station  with  three  centrifugal 
pumps  having  a  capacity  of  40,000,000  gal- 
lons in  24  hours;  the  head-house,  through 
which  the  water  passes  four  times  in  the 
process  of  purification ;  the  various  reser- 
voirs, and  the  open  gravity  sand  filters. 

A  small  plant  of  similar  construction, 
which  treats  the  water  in  the  same  way,  is 
located  in  Algiers,  on  the  west  bank  of  the 
river,  and  supplies  pure  water  to  that  sub- 
urb. These  plants  are  calculated  to  supply 
the  demand  of  a  half-million  people  and  can 
easily  be  enlarged  to  supply  2,000,000  in- 
habitants. 

Unique  Features  of  the  drainage  System 

The  Drainage  Commission  was  not  ori- 
ginally a  part  of  the  Sewerage  and  Water 
Board,  but  was  merged  into  it  a  few  years 
later.  Because  of  the  peculiar  situation  of 
the  city  and  the  physical  characteristics  of 
the  land,  this  system  is  unique  in  many 
ways.  The  city,  which  lies  in  a  curve  of 
the  river,  is  completely  surrounded  by 
levees.  In  the  spring  the  river  rises  as 
much  as  21  feet,  which  means  that  the  sur- 
face of  the  river  is  10  to  20  feet  higher  than 
the  level  of  the  city  streets  and  is  only  kept 
from  overflowing  by  the  levees  constructed 
along  its  front.  To  the  north  of  the  city 
is  Lake  Ponchartrain,  and  as  this  lake  rises 
as  much  as  four  feet  when  southeast  winds 
prevail,  levees  have  been  built  to  protect  the 
rear  of  the  city  also. 

The  remarkable  feature  of  the  situation 
is  that  the  land  on  the  river  front  is  8  to 
10  feet  higher  than  anywhere  else  in  the 
city.  From  there  it  slopes  very  gradually 
for  a  distance  of  two  miles,  and  thence  to 
the  lake  it  is  practically  dead  level,  with 
the  exception  of  two  ridges.  Now  the 
levees,  which  keep  the  water  out,  also  serve 
to  keep  it  in  after  a  heavy  rainfall.  As  tor- 
rential rains  are  characteristic  of  the  cli- 
mate of  New  Orleans,  it  becomes  a  prob- 
lem to  get  rid  of  the  water  that  can  not 
drain  out  of  itself. 


In  his  report  to  the  Board,  Superinten- 
dent Earl  thus  explains  the  situation :  "The 
records  of  the  Board  show  that  the  rain 
gauges  that  have  been  established  in  vari- 
ous parts  of  the  city  have  recorded  7^ 
inches  in  five  hours  on  one  occasion.  A 
rainfall  of  one  inch  precipitates  2,321,000 
cubic  feet,  or  over  17,000,000  gallons  of 
water  on  each  square  mile.  On  the  whole 
area  of  the  city  a  one-inch  rainfall  will  pre- 
cipitate 87,000,000  cubic  feet,  or  651,000,000 
gallons  of  water.  A  fairly  heavy  rainstorm 
of,  say,  two  inches,  such  as  occurs  five  or 
six  times  a  year,  would  precipitate  on  the 
area  of  the  city  1,302,000,000  gallons,  and 
in  order  to  pump  out  such  a  rainfall  in  two 
hours,  it  would  require  the  removal  every 
minute  of  a  miss  of  water,  which,  if 
shaped  like  a  cylinder,  would  be  300  feet 
long  and  78  feet  in  diameter." 

To  overcome  the  difficulty  of  draining 
land  which  for  ten  miles  has  practically  no 
slope,  a  system  of  lined  canals  and  high- 
power  pumping  stations  has  been  estab- 
lished. The  pumping  stations  are  built 
about  two  miles  apart,  the  function  of  each 
being  to  lift  the  water  from  the  section  of 
canal  above  it  to  the  section  of  canal  below, 
causing  the  water  to  flow  rapidly  to  the 
next  section  and  eventually  into  Lake 
Borgne.  Additional  stations  have  been 
built  to  carry  surplus  water  after  heavy 
rainfalls  into  Lake  Ponchartrain.  The  city 
has  also  installed  a  system  of  sub-surface 
drainage.  By  means  of  this  double  system 
the  soil  of  New  Orleans  has  been  under- 
drained  so  that  cellars  as  deep  as  eighteen 
feet  can  now  be  dug  and  foundations  laid 
for  modern  skyscrapers ;  whereas  ten  years 
ago  the  man  who  attempted  to  dig  a  cellar 
found,  after  he  had  three  feet  of  depth,  that 
he  had,  not  a  cellar,  but  a  lake. 

The  death  rate  has  been  reduced  20  per 
cent,  business  confidence  has  been  restored 
and  New  Orleans  is  to-day  one  of  the 
healthiest  and  most  delightful  cities  of  the 
country. 


PROTECTION 


Record  of  Fire  Losses— Revised  Monthly 

Property  losses   by  Fire   in   the   United   States  and   Canada,   as 
compiled  by  The  New  York  Journal  of  Commerce: 


Monthly  Losses 


January  . . . 
February  . . 

March 

April 

May 

June   

July 

August 

September. . 
October  . . . 
November. . 
December. . 


1911 
$21,922,450 
16,415,000 
31,569,800 
17,670,550 
21,422,000 
20,691,950 
25.301,150 
12,662,650 
11,333,250 
13,945,000 
18,680,600 
22,722,850 


1912 

$35,653,450 

28,601,650 

16,650,850 

16,394,400 


T'ls  for  y'r. $234,337,250 


Ye.\rly  Losses 

1910 $234,470,600 

1909 203,649,200 

1908 238,562,250 

1907 215,671,250 

1906 459,710,000 

1905 175,193,800 

1904 252,554,050 

1903 156,195,700 

1902 149,260,850 

1901 164,347,450 

1900 163,362,250 

1899 136,773,200 

1898 119,650,500 

1897 110,319,650 

1896 115,655,500 


Fire   Prevention   from    a   Matron's  Viewpoint 

By  Mrs.   P.  P.   Tucker 

Chairman  Fire  Prevention  Committee  ;*  Texas  Federation  of  Women's  Clubs 


THE  home  is  woman's  kingdom.  Over 
it  she  rules  supreme;  it  is  there  that 
most  of  her  time  is  spent,  and  to  her 
there  are  associations  and  ties  about  that 
home  with  which  the  average  man  cannot 
sympathize.  A  man  looks  upon  the  destruc- 
tion of  his  home  as  a  financial  misfortune 
and  a  worry ;  but  to  the  woman  it  is  real 
tragedy. 

Women  and  children  are  usually  the 
chief  sufferers  when  fires  occur.  In  the 
Collinwood  School  fire  of  1908,  all  of  the 


*  The  committee  of  which  Mrs.  Tucker  is  chair- 
man consists  of  three  members,  appointed  by  Mrs.  Eli 
Hertzberg,  President  of  the  Texas  Federation  of 
Women's  Clubs.  As  the  clubs  composing  the  Texas 
Federation  are  divided  into  five  districts,  the  Fire 
Prevention  Committee  has  asked  each  of  the  district 
presidents  to  appoint  a  chairman  for  her  district. 
These  district  chairmen  and  sub-committees  appointed 
by  them  are  urged  to  secure  the  appointment  of  one 
woman    in    each    city   or    town    to    make    talks   on    fire 

Crevention  before  women's  organizations,  school 
cards  and,  if  advisable,  the  city  officials.  It  is  hoped 
in  this  way  to  bring  about  a  thorough  organization  of 
the  club  women  of  Texas  in  effective  work  for  fire 
prevention. 


160  victims  were  women  and  children. 
Among  the  hundreds  of  lives  lost  in  the 
Iroquois  theater,  Chicago,  and  the  Boyers- 
town  moving  picture  show,  95  per  cent 
were  women  and  children.  About  the  same 
proportion  prevailed  among  the  1,500  per- 
sons killed  in  the  Slocum  steamboat  disaster 
in  New  York.  There  were  few  men  to  give 
up  their  lives  in  the  fire  which  was  a  blot 
upon  the  city  of  New  York,  the  Triangle 
Shirt  Waist  Factory  fire,  which  occurred  in 
March,  191 1,  and  which  claimed  145  victims, 
most  of  them  girls  under  twenty  working  on 
the  eighth,  ninth  and  tenth  floors  of  a  "fire- 
proof" building. 

If  all  the  buildings  burned  last  year  in 
the  United  States  were  placed  close  to- 
gether on  both  sides  of  a  street,  they  would 
make  an  avenue  of  desolation  reaching 
from  Chicago  to  New  York  City.  At  each 
8,000  feet  would  be  a  building  from  which 
a  severely  injured  person  had  been  rescued, 
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and  every  three-quarters  of  a  mile  there 
would  be  the  blackened  ruins  of  a  house  in 
which  some  one  had  been  burned  to  death. 

Most   Fires  are  in  Dwellings;  and  Most 
are  Preventable 

The  majority  of  all  fires  occur  in  dwell- 
ings, and  statistics  show  that  most  of  these 
fires  are  from  preventable  causes;  in  fact, 
in  Texas,  70  per  cent  of  our  dwelling-house 
fires  are  so  listed.  Some  insurance  com- 
panies will  not  write  dwelling-house  risks 
on  that  account. 

This  being  the  case,  there  is  something 
radically  wrong  in  our  homes;  and  as 
woman  is  the  home-keeper,  it  is  on  her  that 
this  responsibility  rests. 

For  sixteen  years  the  National  Fire  Pro- 
tection Association  has  been  diligently  at 
work;  fire  prevention  bureaus  have  been 
established  in  many  states;  there  are  pub- 
licity and  education  committees  from  differ- 


Will  You  be  a  Fire  Warden 
and  Saver  of  Life? 


Average  annual  property  losi  in  this  country,  $350,000,000. 

It  is  estimated  that  50%  of  it  is  due  to  carelessness  Will  you  join  in  a  movement  to 
reduce  this  enormous  waste  of  property  values  and  the  destructjon  of  life  accompanying  it? 

Pledges  for  the  Safety  of  the  Home 

1  will  keep  the  supply  of  matches  in  metal  boxes,  and  throughout  the  house  they  shall 
be  confined  in  a  proper  receptacle  and  out  of  the  reach  of  children. 

I  will  use  only  safety  matches  so  far  as  practicable. 

I  will  not  permit  a  child  under  ten  years  of  age  to  use  matches. 

I  will  see  that  lamps  are  not  filled  by  artificial  light,  or  after  dark. 

That  coal  bil  is  kept  in  metal  cans  and  in  a  safe  place. 

That  no  oily  rags  are  left  around  the  premises  overnight  outside  of  a  good  metal  re- 
ceptacle. 

That  gas  brackets  have  wire  globes  over  them  where  there  is  danger  of  window  curtains 
being  blown  into  the  flame. 

Thai  the  furnace  or  heating  apparatus  is  seen  to  before  retiring  by  a  competent  person. 

That  all  scraps,  litter,  excelsior  and  paper  are  removed  or  placed  in  metal  receptacle 
before  nightfall. 

That  ashes  are  kept  in  metal  receptacle. 

That  gasolene  will  not  be  kept  for  use  in  the  house,  except  in  absolutely  airiight  metal 
receptacles. 

That  cotton  batting  or  other  flimsy  decorations  will  not  be  used  on  Christmas  trees  or 
fot  other  ornamentation. 

I  will  enforce  neatness  and  will  always  have  a  scrupulous  care  for  fire  prevention. 

I  will  promptly  turn  in  the  alarm  for  any  fire  that  comes  to  my  attention  and  then  will 
assist  in  extinguishing  it,  if  my  assistance  is  required 

I  will  remedy  or  cause  to  be  reported  any  defect  in  connection  with  the  healing,  light- 
ing, cooking  or  power  plants  within  my  control  within  twenty  four  hours  after  discovery. 

I  will  be  very  careful  about  lighted  cigars  and  pipes. 

During  the  month  of  October  I  will  have  all  flues  of  stoves  or  furnaces  examined  by  a 
compcccnt  person  and  put  in  proper  cbnditioa  and  repair  for  winter  use. 

I  endorse  the  sane  Fourth  of  July  ind  Christmas  celebrations. 

COPIES  OF  THESE  RULES  WILL  BE  PLACED  CONSPICUOUSLY  IN  THE  KITCHEN, 
LAUNDBT  AND  FIRE  BOON. 


A  PLEDGE  CARD   WHICH   THE    DALLAS   FEDERATION    OF 

WOMEN'S    CLUBS    HAS   BEEN    DISTRIBUTING   THIS 

YEAR  WITH   EXCELLENT  RESULTS 


ent  men's  organizations  doing  fine  work 
along  these  lines,  but  they  have  not  yet 
reached  the  heart  of  this  trouble,  and  never 
will  be  able  to  reach  it  as  we  women  can. 
It  is  an  easy  and  simple  matter  for  us  to 
take  hold.  We  women  alone  can  make  fire 
prevention  in  the  home  an  assured  fact. 

Carelessness  in  the  handling  of  kerosene 
and  matches  is  the  main  cause  of  our 
preventable  dwelling-house  fires.  If  we 
will  insist  upon  absolute  carefulness  in 
handling  these  household  necessities,  a 
great  wave  for  conservation  of  life  and 
property  against  fire  will  sweep  our  coun- 
try and  the  good  effects  of  our  work  will 
return  to  us  in  many  ways. 

Consider  the  annual  fire  tax  of  our 
country,  for  instance:  nearly  $3  per  capita 
as  against  33  cents  per  capita  in  most  of  the 
large  European  countries.  Those  countries 
have  passed  through  the  same  fearful  ex- 
periences in  the  past  that  the  United  States 
is  now  witnessing,  and 
they  have  learned  the 
proper  methods  of  build- 
ing; have  made  adequate 
laws — and,  what  is  better 
still,  enforce  those  laws. 
We  will  come  to  it  after 
a  while — fireproof  build- 
ings; slate,  tile,  metal  or 
asbestos  shingle  roofs,  in- 
stead of  the  conflagration- 
breeding  shingle  roof ; 
properly  built  flues;  prop- 
erly installed  heating  and 
lighting  apparatus,  etc.. 
etc.  Laws  made,  and 
rigidly  enforced,  can  only 
help  from  one  side  of  the 
question;  that  is  the 
man's  problem  in  fire 
prevention.  Ours  is  much 
simpler  and  much  more 
quickly  solved,  and  it  is 
entirely  within  our  pro- 
vince as  to  whether  or 
not  we  make  good  in  this 
great  work. 

Every  fire  is  paid  for 
by  the  people.  We  pay 
whenever  we  buy  a  loaf 
of  bread,  shoes,  clothing, 
anything;  for  the  fire  in- 
surance is  added  to  the 
cost  of  the  goods  by  the 
manufacturer      and      the 
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merchant,  the  fire  tax  being  concealed  in 
the  price  of  the  goods.  Insurance  is  col- 
lected from  all,  and  paid  to  him  who  has  a 
fire;  hence  the  man  who  has  a  fire  inten- 
tionally or  unintentionally  takes  money 
from  the  pockets  of  his  neighbors.  Fire 
insurance  is  an  assessment  upon  all  to  pay 
to  one;  hence  every  fire  makes  every  man's 
struggle  for  a  living  harder  by  compelling 
him  to  spend  for  his  neighbor's  waste  what 
he  might  otherwise  spend  for  his  own 
comfort. 

Dangers  from  Matches,  Kerosene  and 
Gasoline 

The  match,  the  "strike-anywhere"  match, 
is  the  worst  enemy  we  have  in  our  homes, 
and  the  only  safe  plan  is  to  do  away  with 
it  entirely.  It  is  an  easy  matter  to  edu- 
cate one's  self  to  the  use  of  the  safety 
match,  the  kind  that  will  light  only  on  the 
box  or  in  a  flame,  but  that  can  be  stepped 
on  or  chewed  by  mice  without  igniting. 

Whatever  kind  of  match  you  use,  keep 
them  out  of  the  reach  of  children,  and  in 
metal  receptacles.  Hundreds  of  baby  chil- 
dren are  burned  to  death  every  year  from 
playing  with  matches.  Keep  the,  kerosene 
can  high  above  the  children's  reach.  Fill 
lamps  and  oil  stoves  only  by  daylight. 

Gasoline  should  be  kept  out  of  the  house 
at  all  times.  As  it  is  the  vapor  that  ignites 
and  causes  explosions  it  should  be  used  only 
in  the  open  air,  and  too  great  care  cannot 
be  exercised  at  all  times.  Two  pieces  of 
silk  rubbed  together  in  gasoline  in  cold 
weather  will  sometimes  cause*  an  explosion. 
Ashes  placed  in  wooden  boxes  or  piled 
against  fences  and  sheds  are  another  source 
of  danger.  The  placing  of  rags  and  paper 
in  ashes  is  also  a  dangerous  habit. 

Gas  jets  and  open  grates  should  be 
screened  if  near  windows  where  there  is 
danger  of  draperies  blowing  into  them. 
Candles  should  never  be  carried  into  closets. 
Too  great  care  cannot  be  used  in  burning 
leaves  and  trash.  Many  lives  are  sacrificed 
from  this  one  cause. 

Legislation  and  Education 

In  addition  to  giving  the  subject  of  firo 
prevention  further  consideration  in  their 
own  homes,  women  should  work  for  inves- 
tigation of  all  fires  by  proper  officials;  pen- 
alties for  preventable  fires;  rigid  inspection 
of  factories  and  of  electrical  and  heating 
equipment  in  all  buildings,  and  the  passage 
in  our  different  cities  and  towns  of  ordi- 


CHEISTMAS   CANDLES 

What  do  you  do  on  Christmas  Eve? 

Have  you  ever  had  a  Christmas  tree? 

How  was  it  decorated? 

Why  is  it  dangerous  to  light  it  vnth 
candles? 

Why  is  it  dangerous  to  use  cotton  to  rep- 
resent frost  and  snow? 

How  was  this  fire  caused? 

How  could  it  have  been  avoided? 

Christmas  candles  cause  many  fires.  A 
Christmas  tree  should  be  fastened  firmly 
so  that  it  cannot  be  upset.  It  should  not 
be  decorated  with  paper,  cotton.  Or  any 
other  inflammable  material.  Cotton  should 
not  be  used  to  represent  frost  or  snow, 
as  it  catches  fire  easily.  If  the  snow  effect 
is  desired,  asbestos  or  mineral  wool  can 
be  used  with  safety. 

The  candles  should  be  set  upright  in 

the  holders,  and  should  be  placed  so  that 

they  cannot  set  fire  to  the  branches  above. 

They  should  never  be  lighted  by  children. 
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A  PAGE  FROM  "FIRE  BRANDS" 

A   supplementary  reader   for  intermediate   grades, 

adopted    for  use   in   the   schools   of   Chicago, 

Minneapolis,   Boston    and   other  cities 

nances  creating  the  office  of  Fire  Marshal, 
and  the  adoption  of  building  codes  which 
will  correct  the  faulty  construction  in  our 
buildings  which  prevail  at  this  time. 

Further,  the  dangers  from  fires  should 
be  properly  taught  in  all  of  our  schools. 
Every  boy  and  girl  should  be  a  fire  war- 
den, impressed  by  the  great  danger  of 
fire  and  instructed  by  firemen  how  to  cope 
with  it.  The  school  children  should  also 
be  instructed  in  drills,  that  they  may  not  be 
helpless  when  fire  attacks  the  school  or 
places  of  public  gatherings. 

A  child  loves  responsibility  and  should 
be  trained  to  seek  it  and  to  bear  it  properly 
under  stress.  With  such  instructions  he 
would  be  brought  up  with  a  contempt  for 
carelessness  and  indifference,  and  our  pre- 
ventable fires  would  in  the  next  decade  at 
least  be  greatly  reduced.  The  education  of 
children  in  school  on  this  subject  is  by  law 
compulsory  in  Iowa,  Ohio  and  Nebraska, 
and  is  taught  without  specific  law  in  several 
other  states. 


DEEDED    TO    THE    CITY    OF    SNOHOMISH,    WASH.,    BY   THE    WOMEN,    AS    A    SITE 
FOR    THE    PUBLIC    LIBRARY 


THE    NEW   PUBLIC    LIBRARY    WHICH    HAS    REPLACED   THE    OLD    FRAME    BUH.DINC 

SHOWN    ABOVE 
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How  the  New  Library  Was  Secured 

By  Mrs.  Torrey  L.   Dolsen 

President  CosmopoIitan^CIub,  Snohomish,  Wash. 


IT  is  only  within  recent  years  that  the 
women  of  the  great  state  of  Washing- 
ton have  interested  themselves  collec- 
tively in  municipal  and  civic  betterment 
work,  and  their  evolution  from  the  period 
of  absolute  irresponsibility  in  matters  per- 
taining to  the  public  welfare  to  that  of  in- 
telligent, active  interest  in  all  questions  re- 
lating to  civic  progress  has  been  rapid  and 
remarkable. 

Having  its  beginning  in  the  Women's 
Book  Club,  organized  for  the  study  of  liter- 
ature and  the  mental  improvement  of  its  in- 
dividual members,  gradually  awakening  to 
a  realization  of  the  need  of  cooperative 
labor  on  lines  of  civic  reform,  and  extend- 
ing the  scope  of  its  activity  accordingly,  the 
Cosmopolitan  Club  of  Snohomish,  Wash., 
feels  that  its  existence  is  justified  by  the 
deeds  it  has  performed. 

This  club  has  been  instrumental  in  the 
introduction  of  domestic  science  classes, 
sanitary  bubbling  fountains,  and  individual 
towels  in  our  public  schools;  the  transform- 
ation of  seven  acres  of  high  school  land 
partially  covered  with  stumps  and  brush 
into  a  beautiful  park,  tennis  courts  and 
athletic  field.  It  has  organized  a  junior 
civic  league  intended  to  imbue  the  child 
mind  with  proper  ideas  of  city  beautifica- 
tion.  It  has  advocated  and  voted  bonds  for 
the  building  of  a  gravity  water  system 
which  now  conducts  pure,  cold  water  from 
the  mountains,  seventeen  miles  distant,  to 
the  homes  of  the  city.  It  has  been  the 
channel  through  which  came  the  donation 
of  a  ten-acre  public  park  by  a  generous  and 
public-spirited  citizen. 

Perhaps  the  most  notable  achievement  of 


the  Cosmopolitan  Club  is  represented  by 
the  present  public  library.  This  institution 
had  its  birth  twelve  years  ago  as  a  free 
reading  room,  supplied  with  a  limited 
quantity  of  literature,  gathered  here  and 
there  by  interested  workers.  It  was  sup- 
ported by  collections,  donations,  dinners 
and  entertainments,  and  had  a  hard  struggle 
for  existence.  It  occupied  a  rented  room, 
scantily  furnished  and  poorly  lighted.  Its 
inadequacy  inspired  the  women  who  nursed 
and  cared  for  it  with  a  determination  to  im- 
prove its  condition.  This  determination  re- 
sulted in  the  acquisition  of  a  block  of 
ground  480  feet  by  240  feet,  centrally  lo- 
cated and  occupied  by  an  old  frame  build- 
ing. This  property  was  deeded  to  the  city, 
free  of  all  incumbrance,  by  the  women,  and 
the  contents  of  the  reading  room  moved 
to  the  new  quarters.  A  librarian  was  em- 
ployed, books  were  added  with  the  proceeds 
of  more  dinners  and  entertainments,  and 
the  grounds  were  beautified  with  money 
from  the  same  source.  An  attempt  was 
made  to  interest  Mr.  Carnegie  in  the  propo- 
sition, which  was  unsuccessful,  but  in 
spite  of  failure  was  persisted  in,  until  he 
was  finally  reached  through  a  United  States 
senator,  with  the  result  that  the  old  frame 
building  was  removed,  and  the  block  of 
ground  is  now  adorned  with  a  beautiful  ten 
thousand  dollar  building.  The  library  is 
now  supported  by  public  taxation,  and  the 
women  are  free  to  devote  themselves  to 
other  good   works. 

This  club  is  now  directing  its  energies 
toward  the  building  of  a  club  house,  the 
nucleus  of  a  fund  for  that  purpose  having 
already  been  secured. 


A  Women's  Club  with  a  Desk  in  the  City  Hall 

By  Mrs.   William  C.   Sturgis 


THE  Civic  League  of  Colorado  Springs 
came  into  being  at  the  same  time  that 
the  city  government  was  made  more 
representative    and    non-partisan,    by    the 
adoption  of  the  commission  form  of  gov- 


ernment, with  the  initiative,  referendum  and 
recall.  It  now  numbers  200  members  after 
three  years  of  existence. 

The  League  seeks  to  discover  the  sources 
of  city  defects,  and,  after  proper  investiga- 
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THE    CITY    HALL    OF    COLORADO    SPRINGS 
The    Civic    League    (composed   entirely    of   women)    has    a    desk   among  the 
officers   of    the    municipal    government    and    the    representatives 
of  the  press 

tion,  to  interest  the  citizens  as  a  whole  in 
the  improvement  of  conditions.  Its  mem- 
bers are  citizens  first  and  women  afterward; 
so  they  are  not  following  the  well-worn 
path  of  women  in  patching  up  wrong  condi- 
tions by  'philanthropies,  but  try  to  reach  the 
reasons  of  those  conditions.  In  their  work 
they  are  sure  of  the  cooperation  of  the  city 
officials,  at  whose  public  meetings  a  repre- 
sentative of  the  League  always  occupies  the 
desk  courteously  accorded  by  the  Mayor. 
The  Council  Committee  by  this  means  is 
better  able  to  judge  of  the  efficiency  of  the 
municipal  officers,  and  to  understand  the 
difficulties  they  encounter. 

The  Juvenile  Aid  Committee  is  fortunate 
in  having  a  trained  social  worker  as  chair- 
man. A  representative  is  always  present 
at  the  meetings  of  the  Juvenile  Court. 
Through  the  efforts  of  this  Committee  citi- 
zens have  become  interested  in  the  needs  of 
the  young,  and  the  establishment  of  a 
settlement  house  is  under  consideration. 

The  League,  ably  assisted  by  the  Wom- 
an's Club,  secured  an  appropriation  for  a 


comprehensive  plan  for 
the  city.  Mr.  Charles 
Mulford  Robinson  was 
engaged  to  prepare  such 
a  plan,  and  the  League 
expects  to  help  in  carry- 
ing out  his  recommenda- 
tions for  years  to  come. 

Intelligent     cooperation 
with    the    Parents'   Asso- 
ciation, in  the  interests  of 
the  public  schools,  is  one 
feature     of     our     work. 
Plant    Exchange    Day 
helps  the  householders  to 
beautify  their   properties. 
An    early    camp  aig  n 
against    the    house   fly   is 
under  way;  believing,  as 
we  do,   that  the  destruc- 
tion   of    the  flies'    breeding   places    is    the 
method  in  accord  with  the  League's  policy 
of  searching  for  "the  reason." 

The  Bulletin  is  the  official  organ  of  the 
League,  and  its  editors  hope  to  make  it  more 
useful  to  the  city  at  large. 

At  the  monthly  meetings  experts  on  vari- 
ous subjects  are  asked  to  address  the 
League.  Proposed  ordinances  are  dis- 
cussed, methods  of  improving  the  city  are 
advanced,  such  as  proper  tree  planting,  etc. ; 
the  condition  of  the  State  Homes  and  In- 
dustrial Schools  is  reported  on,  and  state 
initiative  petitions  explained  in  all  their 
bearings. 

The  securing  of  absolute  non-partisan- 
ship in  the  conduct  of  municipal  affairs  is 
one  of  the  objects  of  the  League.  We  find 
that  women  are  remarkably  free  from  party 
prejudice,  are  exempt  from  the  hampering 
effect  of  business  affiliations,  and,  after 
longer  training — which  the  responsibility  of 
the  ballot  inclines  them  to  undertake — they 
should  be  as  intelligent  citizens  as  they  are 
efficient  home-makers. 
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How  Women's  Organizations  May  Improve 
Methods  of  Street  Lighting 


By  Alan  Bright 

Illuminating  Engineer 


IT  is  only  within  recent  years  that  the  im- 
portance of  the  work  of  organizations 
of  women  in  bringing  about  municipal 
improvements  has  been  appreciated.  A 
careful  analysis  of  many  undertakings  to 
improve  civic  conditions  indicates  that  the 
origin  of  these  movements  may  be  traced 
to  the  activity  of  various  women's  organiza- 
tions. 

The  high  standard  of  the  public  schools, 
improved  methods  of  keeping  the  streets 
clean,  the  establishing  of  playgrounds  and 
hospitals,  the  betterment  of  hygienic  condi- 
tions and  many  other  such  reforms  may  be 
attributed  to  the  persistent  and  untiring 
efforts  of  enterprising  women.  Here  is 
another  civic  feature  that  needs  looking 
after — better  lighting  of  our  thoroughfares. 

Most  cities  can  boast  of  only  one  or  two 
streets  that  are  really  illuminated.  The 
neglect  of  the  lighting  of  side  streets  is 
responsible  for  the  maintenance  of  large 
police  departments  and  the  tendency  for 
business  to  be  confined  to  a  comparatively 
few  main  streets.  As  an  example  of  what 
may  be  done  toward  providing  adequate  il- 
lumination for  a  city  street,  while  at  the 
same  time  improving  the  general  appear- 
ance of  the  street,  the  reader  is  referred  to 
the  accompanying  illustration  showing  an 
installation  of  the  modern  decorative  or 
ornamental  system  of  lighting  on  Fourth 
Street  in  Dayton,  Ohio.  This  system  em- 
ploys the  use  of  rolled  metal  or  reinforced 
concrete  standards  from  which  are  sus- 
pended tungsten  lamps  enclosed  in  diffusing 
ball  globes.  The  advantages  of  this  sys- 
tem are  obvious.  Not  only  is  the  light  pro- 
duced steady  and  evenly  distributed,  but  all 
unsightly  overhead  wires  and  wooden  poles 
that  were  necessary  with  the  old  arc  lamp 


systems  are  done  away  with,  and  the  whole 
equipment  is  pleasing  to  the  eye,  both  at 
night  when  lighted  and  in  the  daytime. 
The  Dayton  installation  consists  of  four 
hundred  metal  posts  spaced  from  75  to 
80  feet  apart.  The  posts  are  of  classic 
design,  massive  and  well  proportioned.  As 
compared  with  the  arc  light  system,  the 
lamps  are  placed  at  a  lower  height,  the  dis- 
tance from  the  top  globe  to  the  street  being 
12  feet.  The  object  is  to  multiply  the  num- 
ber of  light  units  and  place  them  nearer  the 
street.  With  this  arrangement  it  is  believed 
that  less  light  is  wasted  and  a  more  even 
illumination  results.  Each  post  is  equipped 
with  four  6o-watt  lamps  and  one  loo-watt 
lamp,  all  enclosed  in  Alba  ball  globes.  The 
Dayton  lighting  is  probably  one  of  the  best 
designed  systems  in  the  country.  Quite 
often  organizations  from  various  cities  of 
Indiana  and  Ohio  make  the  trip  to  Dayton 
and  study  the  effects  secured  in  that  city. 
In  most  cities  where  the  new  street  lights 
have  been  adopted,  the  expense  has  been 
borne  to  a  large  extent  by  private  funds. 
This  indicates  that  the  benefits  derived  in 
the  amount  of  increase  in  trade  and  in  prop- 
erty values  warrant  this  expenditure  of  pri- 
vate funds.  It  would  be  reasonable,  how- 
ever, to  expect  the  municipal  authorities  to 
bear  at  least  a  part  of  this  expense,  as  not 
only  the  merchants  and  property  holders  on 
the  street  in  question  are  benefited,  but  the 
appearance  of  the  city  as  a  whole  is  im- 
proved. Some  cities  go  so  far  as  to  bear 
the  entire  expense  of  such  installations. 
Recently  in  Pittsburgh  the  merchants  on 
Federal  Street  decided  to  install  an  orna- 
mental system  of  lighting.  They  took  the 
matter  before  the  City  Council,  pointing  out 
the  advantages  of  such  a  system  to  the  city. 
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One  point  that  was  brought  out  was  that 
the  increase  in  property  vahies  would  en- 
able the  city  to  derive  a  greater  revenue 
in  the  form  of  taxes.  The  outcome  was 
that  suificient  funds  were  appropriated  by 
the  Council  to  install  the  system  complete. 
One  of  the  first  steps  for  an  organization 
to  take  in  creating  the  desire  for  a  new  sys- 
tem of  lighting  is  to  have  a  single  orna- 
mental standard  erected  on  a  prominent 
street.  The  manufacturers  of  the  stand- 
ards and  the  local  electric  light  company 
will  gladly  cooperate  with  the  organization, 
and  the  post  may  be  erected  and  maintained 
for  a  limited  period  for  little  or  no  cost. 
The  number  of  favorable  inquiries  will 
soon  warrant  the  investigation  of  the 
cost  of  installing  and  maintaining  such  a 
system.  The  city  engineer  or  the  mayor  may 
easily  secure  figures  estimating  the  cost  of 
erecting  any  number  of  posts  and  the  cost  of 
the  current  to  light  them.  Open  meetings, 
which  citizens,  merchants  and  city  officials 
alike  should  be  urged  to  attend,  might  be 
encouraged.  In  these  meetings  the  many 
advantages  of  the  new  system  should  be 
brought  out  and  the  benefits  to  the  whole 
community  carefully  mentioned.     The  en- 


thusiasm resulting  is  almost  certain  to  in- 
sure the  adoption  of  the  new  system. 

A  great  deal  of  local  interest  is  often 
aroused  in  bringing  about  the  new  lights. 
In  some  cities  competitions  have  been  held 
for  the  most  appropriate  post  design,  result- 
ing in  a  very  handsome  standard  being  se- 
lected. The  new  lights  are  often  turned  on 
for  the  first  time  with  a  great  deal  of  cere- 
mony. On  this  occasion  it  is  quite  common  to 
have  a  carnival  or  festival,  accompanied  by 
a  series  of  addresses  from  prominent  men. 

The  electric  light  companies  in  every  city 
appreciate  the  benefits  to  be  derived  from 
the  installation  of  the  ornamental  system 
of  lighting.  They  hesitate,  however,  in 
taking  the  initial  steps  in  the  matter,  on 
account  of  the  notion  sure  to  arise  in  the 
minds  of  many  that  the  whole  proposition 
is  a  scheme  of  the  electric  company  to  in- 
crease revenue".  For  this  reason  it  gener- 
ally rests  with  progressive  city  officials  or 
associations  of  individuals  to  agitate  the 
matter. 

In  most  communities,  a  fair  percentage 
of  property  owners  are  women,  and  as  the 
ornamental  lighting  is  so  beneficial  to  prop- 
erty values  there  is  no  reason  why  women 
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and  their  associations  should  not  be  the  first 
to  insist  on  this  improvement.  One  good 
installation  of  this  decorative  lighting 
means  the  abolishing  of  all  of  the  old- 
fashioned  arc  lighting  systems  with  over- 
head wiring.  That  is  one  of  the  great 
features  of  the  new  lighting.     When  once 


a  start  is  made,  it  is  sure  to  spread  until 
the  city  is  well  lighted  throughout.  If  there 
is  one  public  improvement  more  than  any 
other  that  the  people  will  support,  it  is 
good  lighting.  The  benefits  are  so  far- 
reaching  and  certain  that  they  cannot  be 
ignored. 


OADS 
►AVEMENX 


Some  Factors  of  the  Street  Cleaning  Problem 

By  Mrs.   Caroline  Bartlett  Crane* 

Kalamjizoo,    Mich. 


MOST  people  seem  to  have  the  idea 
that  it  is  the  function  of  the  street 
cleaning  department  alone  to  give  us 
clean  streets.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  when 
we  shall  have  really  clean  streets  it  will 
be  an  achievement  of  collaboration  between 
the  street  cleaning  department,  the  people 
who  use  the  streets  and  the  various  muni- 
cipal departments  or  corporations  that  build 
the  streets  and  install  water  and  sewer  sys- 
tems and  other  public  utilities. 

In  too  many  of  our  cities  and  towns  local 
conditions  are  not  studied  with  sufficient 
care  before  deciding  upon  the  kind  of  road 
or  pavement  to  be  laid  for  any  particular 
thoroughfare.  A  city  plan  should  provide 
certain  streets  paved  for  heavy  traffic.  The 
type  of  pavement  should  be  adapted  to  the 
kind  of  traffic,  and  should  be  decided  upon 
only  after  consultation  with  experts.  Com- 
petent advice  is  also  needed  as  to  whether 
for  the  less  traveled  streets  in  any  given 
city  or  town  some  form  of  dirt  road  or 
macadam  road  will  meet  local  requirements. 
The  amount  of  automobile  traffic  must  be 


*  Mrs.  Bartlett  Crane  is  widely  known  as  a  munici- 
pal housekeeper.  She  has  been  called  in  consultation 
over  the  problems  of  about  fifty  cities  in  various 
states,  by  invitation  of  state  and  local  boards  of 
health,  education  and  charity  organizations,  and  state 
and  city  federations  of  women's  clubs.  She  drafted 
the  law  which  enables  the  cities  of  Michigan  to  regu- 
late slaughter  houses  and  meat  markets.  She  has 
first-hand  knowledge  of  street-cleaning  methods  and 
of  other  means  of  maintaining  public  health. 


given  special  consideration.  The  terrific 
suction  of  very  rapidly  moving  automobile 
tires  has  recently  introduced  a  new  element 
in  road  building.  Experts  must  be  con- 
sulted to  decide  what  kind  of  binder  is  nec- 
essary to  keep  the  road  materials  used  in 
place  under  automobiles  traveling  within 
reasonable  speed  limits.  It  is  excessive 
speed  which  does  the  chief  damage,  and  this 
should  be  stopped. 

Again,  cities  usually  pave  too  wide. 
Some  streets  could  be  greatly  improved  in 
appearance  by  narrowing  the  pavement  and 
increasing  the  parkage.  This  would  lessen 
the  cost  of  installation,  of  repairs  and  of 
cleaning.  Cement  curbs  and  gutters  placed 
along  a  dirt  or  macadam  road  add  greatly 
to  their  appearance.  Coal  and  ice  wagons, 
which  must  traverse  residence  streets, 
should  be  provided  with  very  wide  tires. 

Sometimes  we  have  the  wrong  kind  of 
pavement  both  from  the  point  of  view  of 
use  and  of  cleaning.  Granite  blocks  are 
often  chosen  for  hard  traffic,  because  they 
are  supposed  to  be  indestructible.  Initial 
cost  and  durability  are  not  the  only  things 
to  be  thought  of.  We  must  consider  also 
the  comfort  and  convenience  of  the  people, 
and  the  appearance  and  cleanableness  of 
a  pavement.  The  noise,  from  some  of  the 
stone  pavements  in  Chicago  renders  it  al- 
most impossible  for  law  cases  to  be  tried 
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and  business  transacted  in  the  buildings 
along  the  street.  Asphalt  pavement  is  often 
laid  upon  streets  unsuited  to  its  use,  where 
the  natural  drainage  is  not  good  and  where 
there  is  dampness  from  too  much  shade. 
Continual  dampness  will  inevitably  rot 
asphalt. 

In  many  cities  where  improved  pave- 
ments are  constructed,  too  little  thought  is 
given  as  to  how  these  pavements  will  be 
cleaned  after  they  are  laid.  The  citizens 
who  petition  to  have  a  street  paved  do  not 
expect  to  bear  the  expense  of  cleaning,  but 
they  did  expect  to  pay  for  sprinkling  the 
dirt  road,  by  which  the  dust  was  kept  down 
and  chance  litter  was  amalgamated  with  the 
earth  and  rendered  inconspicuous.  A  hard 
pavement  immediately  gets  itself  judged  as 
a  floor,  shows  every  bit 
of  dirt  and  litter,  and, 
by  reason  of  its  smooth 
surface,  unless  properly 
treated,  allows  the  dust 
to  be  caught  up  and 
carried  abroad  into  the 
air  and  into  the  homes 
and  the  faces  of  the 
passers-by.  Here  again 
competent  advice  is 
needed  as  to  the  most 
efficient,  economical  and 
sanitary  methods  of 
cleaning,  sprinkling  and 
dust  prevention  for  the 
kind  of  pavement  used. 

Often  streets  which 
are  without  grade  are 
insufficiently  crowned.  If  such  streets  are 
also  nearly  flat  from  center  to  gutter,  we 
lose  the  help  of  gravity  in  working  dirt  to 
the  side,  and  rain  will  not  accomplish  much 
toward  street  cleaning.  The  foundation  of 
a  pavement  is  of  very  great  importance,  not 
only  to  make  possible  a  good  pavement,  but 
to  make  feasible  a  clean  one.  An  irregular 
surface,  full  of  bumps  and  depressions,  is 
difficult  and  expensive  to  clean,  and,  indeed, 
cannot  be  cleaned  without  especial  atten- 
tion being  given  to  each  detail  of  irregu- 
larity in  the  surface. 

Everything  which  belongs  underground 
should  be  placed  there  before  paving  is  be- 
gun. Frequently  it  is  the  city  itself  which 
breaks  this  rule:  no  sooner  is  a  pavement 
laid  than  it  is  torn  up  to  put  in  new  water 
mains  or  extension  of  some  other  public 
service.      All    pipes,    wires    and    conduits 
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should  be  in  place  before  the  pavement  is 
laid;  and  then  a  full  and  careful  record  of 
these  installations  should  be  made,  so  that, 
should  it  ever  be  necessary  to  disturb  the 
pavement,  there  will  not  be  a  vast,  destroy- 
ing search  for  something  the  exact  location 
of  which  no  one  knows.  A  guarantee  de- 
posit should  be  required  from  any  one  who 
wishes  to  disturb  a  pavement,  or  the  city 
itself  should  make  repairs,  charging  stock 
and  time  against  those  who  have  necessi- 
tated the  work.  When  it  is  necessary  to 
pave  a  street  before  all  pipes,  etc.,  can  be 
put  under  ground,  it  is  a  good  plan  to  put 
down  a  temporary  pavement  of  brick,  sand- 
filled,  on  a  sand  cushion.  Sections  of  this 
may  be  taken  up  and  replaced  with  little 
difficulty,  and,  after  everything  is  placed 
under  ground,  the  same 
bricks  may  be  used  for 
permanent  paving  with 
cement  or  pitch  filling. 
It  is  sometimes  diffi- 
cult to  attain  collabora- 
tion with  the  traction 
companies.  In  our 
eagerness  to  get  trac- 
tion facilities  in  our 
cities,  we  not  only  give 
away  valuable  fran- 
chises, but  we  also  fail 
to  regulate  the  details  of 
equipment  and  service. 
Often  a  paved  street  is 
torn  up  to  lay  rails 
which  are  a  nuisance  to 
everybody  who  drives 
on  the  street,  which  work  loose  the  bricks  or 
stone  blocks  along  the  track,  cause  ruin  to 
asphalt  broken  by  the  wheel-flange,  and  ren- 
der it  almost  impossible  to  clean  the  pave- 
ment properly.  It  might  even  be  better  for 
the  city  itself  to  put  in  a  properly  grooved 
rail  in  case  it  cannot  force  the  traction  com- 
pany to  do  it.  Then,  when  the  company 
wants  something  more  from  the  city,  it 
might  be  possible  to  procure  a  revision  of 
the  franchise  and  even  a  refund  of  this 
expense.  In  some  street-car  franchises 
there  is  an  overlooked  clause  by  which  the 
city  may  require  the  company  to  pay  the 
cost  of  cleaning  between  the  tracks,  and 
two  feet  beyond  on  each  side.  In  some 
cities  this  has  been  construed  to  mean 
sweeping  and  keeping  clean  of  dirt  as  well 
as  snow. 
At  the  time  of  paving,  if  we  look  forward 
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to  clean  streets,  we  must  consider  the 
matter  of  storm  sewers,  catch  basins  and 
the  water  supply.  Flushing  is  sometimes 
contra-indicated  by  lack  of  suitable  provi- 
sion at  strategic  points  for  carrying  off  the 
water.  Frequently  the  hydrants  are  so  far 
apart  that  in  hand  flushing  it  takes  several 
men  to  handle  the  hose.  If  a  sprinkling 
wagon  or  a  flushing  machine  must  travel 
a  long  distance  to  its  base  of  supplies,  and 
spend  twice  as  much  time  in  getting  there 
and  filling  from  an  inadequate  hydrant  as 
it  spends  in  service,  certainly  the  different 
city,  departments  cannot  be  said  to  be  col- 
laborating to  the  end  of  clean  streets. 
Sill  cocks  should  be  installed  in  front  of  all 
places  of  business  for  flushing  the  sidewalk. 
In  many  cities  of  Europe  the  sidewalk  is 
considered  a  part  of  the  street  and  is 
cleaned  by  the  street  cleaning  force.  In 
any  event  it  should  always  be  swept  before 
the  street  is  swept,  and  should  be  frequently 
flushed.  The  grated  areas  in  sidewalks 
above  the  basement  windows  are  used  bv 


passers-by  as  spittoons  and  waste-paper 
receptacles,  and  they  give  no  good  air  to 
the  basements  and  cellars.  These  gratings 
should  be  abolished,  and  sidewalk  lights  or 
protected  hatchways  should  be  substituted. 
Our  street  paving  committees,  our  water, 
police  and  city  engineering  departments; 
our  public  service  corporations  and  our 
various  civic  organizations,  the  children  in 
the  public  schools  and  citizens  in  general 
must  be  made  to  comprehend  that  a  clean 
city  is  not  something  which  is  to  be  ac- 
complished by  the  sole  and  unsupported 
effort  of  the  street  cleaning  department; 
that  all  who  want  a  clean  city  must  refrain 
from  contributing  to  the  mass  of  litter  and 
general  refuse  which  should  never  have 
escaped  from  business  and  private  premises, 
from  the  hands  of  pedestrians,  frorh  the 
wagons  of  careless  teamsters  and  from  de- 
nuded bill-boards  and  other  sources.  Such 
nuisances,  in  most  cities,  constitute  ocular 
proof  that  the  people  really  do  not  care 
much  about  having  clean  streets. 


Raising  Money  for  Concrete  Sidewalks 


Within  four  weeks  after  the  organization 
of  the  Woman's  Town  Improvement  Asso- 
ciation of  Westport,  Conn.,  five  years  ago, 
a  fair  was  held  which  netted  over  $900.  A 
fair  has  been  held  every  summer  since  with 
the  same  satisfactory  results,  the  highest 
sum  raised  being  nearly  $1,500. 

A  very  large  proportion  of  the  money  has 
gone  into  concrete  walks  about  the  town, 
wherever  property  owners  desired,  they 
paying  half  the  cost,  the  Association  one 
quarter  and  the  town  one  quarter.  The 
work  was  in  charge  of  a  committee  from 
the  Association.  This  has  been  an  arduous 
and  often  unpleasant  task  for  the  women 
of  that  committee;  but  they  are  reaping 
their  reward,  inasmuch  as  the  sidewalks  are 
a  striking  and  notable  improvement  in  the 
town.  About  two  and  a  half  miles  of  walk 
have  been  laid  altogether.  About  2,000  feet 
were  laid  last  year,  representing  an  ex- 
penditure for  the  Association  of  $650. 

This  is  in  addition  to  the  erection  of  a 
bathing  pavilion  at  the  beach,  the  placing 
of  waste  barrels  and  street  signs,  improv- 
ing two  old  cemeteries,  beautifying  the 
grounds  of  the  railway  station,  and  many 
other  improvements. 
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THE   FIRST    PIECE   OF   SIDEWALK   LAID    BY 

THE    TOWN    IMPROVEMENT    ASSOCIA 

TION  OF  WESTPORT,   CONN. 


THE   KIRKSVILLE  CIVIC  LEAGUE'S   STREET  CLEANERS  READY    FOR  WuRK 


A  Women's  League   That  Keeps  the  Streets 

Clean 


By  Mrs.   C.  J.  Baxter 

Chairman  Civic  League,  Kirksville,  Mo. 


MAYOR'S 

I 

IP  T0»1  8T0BE  PBONT  IS  DINOT-PAINT  FT 
IP  YODB  AWNINO  IS  BAOOED  AND  OLD  OET  A  NEW  OKI. 
IP  Y0»»  WALE  IS  AN  EYESOBE  TO  TH08I  TBAVEUNO 
OVEB  n  BEPAU  IT  OB  HAVE  A  NEW  ONE. 

IP  THEBE  ABE  OLD  UH8I0HTLT  TBAPS  IN  PBONT  OP 
YOUR  PBOPEBTT  OB  IN  YOUB  ALLET  MOTE  THEM 

IF  THEBE  HAPPENS  TO  BE   PAPEB  BLOWINO   ABOOT 
YOUB  BTBEETOB  B80EEN  LWBS  BDBN  THHK 

IF  IN  YOUB  BACB  YABJ)  THEBE  ABE  OLD  UNNECESSAIT 
TUMBLE  DOWN  BHEDS  TEAB  THEM  DOWN  THE  OEOUNO  IS 
VALUABLE  AND  SOCH  THINOB  DETEACT  P»OM  THE  BIAOTT 
OF  YOOX  HOMES- AND  THE  TOWN 

CLEAN  OUT  ALI  BABN  YABDS  AND  STABLES  AT  ONC«— 
AND  DON  TOrVE  THE  FLY  A  CHANCE  TO  BREED 

CLEAN    OUT   THE    ALLEYS    BACl    OP  THE   »OSINH« 
HOUSES  AT  ONCE 

TAIB  AWAT  ALL  ASHES  AND  BUBBISH  P«OK  TOBl 
BACBYABDIMMIDIATtLY     BY  ALL  MEANS  DO  TOOB  PAST 
TO  HELP  MAKE  BIBI^vaLE  A  CLEANEB  AND  MOBE  BEA9. 
TlPUl  CITT                                                      0  *  •0»«»  *"" 

Clean-up  Week! 

From  Wednesday.  May  1 

Till  Wednesday,  May  8 

In  compliance  with  the  request  of  a   large   number   of 
our  citizens.  I  hereby  appoint  the  first  week  of  May.  1912. 
as  a  time  for  all  loyal   citizens   to  co-operjte   in   a  general 
joint  effort  to  put  pur  city  ship-shape,  by  trimming  lawns, 
removing  debris,  burning  brush,   painting  fences,  and   by 
doing  all  that  hes  in  our  power  to  enhance  the  beauty   and 
to  estabhsh  the  cleanhness  of  our   homes,  as  well   as   the 
streets  and  public  places,  with  special  effort  to  the  elimina- 
tion of  all  unsightly  and  unsanitary   vacant   lot   accumula- 
tions    Our  city  so  beautiful   in   all   its   main   features,  by 
concerted  action  of  its  citizens  in  attacking   the   disfiguring 
details,  can  become  the  perfect  city  for  in  landscape,  as  in 
painting,  trifles  make  perfection,  and  perfection  is    no  trifle 

G.  A.  GOBEN.  Mayor 

THUS   was   "Clean-up   Week"   inaugu- 
rated in  Kirksville,  Mo.    The  first  in- 
fluence in  bringing  about  this  move- 
ment  was   the   publication    of   the   bulletin 
"For  a  Cleaner  and  More  Beautiful  Kirks- 
ville," which  was  placed  in  every  home  in 

[898] 


the  city  during  April.  The  bulletin  was 
compiled  by  the  chairman  of  the  Civic 
League,  which  is  a  department  of  the  So- 
journers' Club,  and  was  financed  by  the  Elks 
Lodge.  Several  business  houses  in  the  city 
displayed   in    their   show    windows    proper 
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utensils  for  cleaning  up,  with  placards  bear- 
ing "catchy"  and  stimulating  inscriptions 
appropriate  to  the  campaign.  Advertise- 
ments containing  suggestions  for  the  work 
appeared  in  the  newspapers,  and  cards 
printed  as  follows  were  distributed  among 
public  school  children  and  signed  by  them : 


'•KIRKSVILLE'S    FUTURE    CITI- 
ZENS—THE SCHOOL 
CHILDREN." 

This  is  to  certify  that  my  yard  has 
been  thoroughly  cleaned,  all  ashes 
and  rubbish  and  trash  removed,  and 
that  I  am  doing  all  I  can  to  help  make 
Kirksville  a  cleaner  and  more  beauti- 
ful city. 

(Signed)   


Street. 


No. 


Very  great  assistance  was  given  by  the 
pastors  of  several  churches  in  Kirksville 
through  the  sermons  W'hich  they  preached 


on  the  Sunday  beginning  clean-up  week, 
commending  the  movement  by  showing  its 
value.  The  Civic  League  distributed,  free 
of  charge,  flowers  and  vines  to  those  who 
wished  to  hide  unsightly  buildings,  fences, 
etc.  "Before"  pictures  were  taken  of  these 
eyesores,  and  later  in  the  season  "after" 
pictures  will  show  the  more  attractive  con- 
ditions. The  League  arranged  for  a  wagon 
to  go  through  the  alleys  and  carry  away 
rubbish  from  the  homes  of  those  who  made 
arrangements  with  the  wagon  driver.  The 
results  of  all  these  efforts  were  most  satis- 
factory, and  the  city  hopes,  now  that  it  has 
been  made  clean,  to  remain  so. 

For  two  years  the  Civic  League  has  had 
charge  of  the  street  cleaning  in  Kirksville. 
The  first  year  the  merchants  were  asked  to 
give  the  League  the  same  amount  per  month 
that  they  had  previously  paid  for  sprinkling, 
with  which  sum  the  women  agreed  to  do 
both  the  cleaning  and  the  sprinkling  of 
streets.  In  this  way  nearly  $2,000  was  se- 
cured. A  second-hand  sweeper  and  a  sec- 
ond-hand sprinkler,  six  hand  cleaners  and 
twenty-six  galvanized  iron  refuse  cans  were 
bought,  and  several  miles  of  paved  streets 
were  kept  clean  during  the  season.  The 
experiment  was  voted  a  success. 


STREET  SPRINKLER  BOUGHT  BY  THE  KIRKSVILLE  CIVIC  LEAGUE 


THE    AMERICAN     CITY 
IaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaI 


A  Glean  Road   Oil  I 

Will  please  your  most  particular  citizens  t 

TASSCOIL  i 

The  Perfect  Dust  Layer  ► 

Stainless       Odorless        Water- White  ► 

Can    be  applied    from  an   ordinary   street  sprinkling    cart    ^ 

► 
► 
► 


Send  for  our  New  Pamphlet 

Sole  Manufacturers 

The  Alden  Speare's  Sons  Company 

Boston  New  York  Chicago 


i 


ASPHALTOILENE 


A  Liquid  Bitumen 

for  t 

Macadam,  Gravel  or  Dirt   Roads  t 

► 

► 

Send  for  Illustrated  Booklet  ^ 


► 


The  Alden  Speare's   Sons  Company 

Boston  New  York  ,  Chicago 
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Jhe  second  year  the  Commercial  Club 
was  asked  to  maintain  the  work.  The  Presi- 
dent of  the  Club  appointed  five  business  and 
professional  men  to  solicit  the  funds,  which 
were  put  to  the  credit  of  the  League,  and 
the  men  insisted  that  the  women  continue  to 
superintend  the  work.  More  than  $2,000 
was  turned  over  to  the  League  in  quarterly 
checks.  A  man  is  employed  by  the  year,  but 
in  the  winter  months,  when  conditions  make 
it  impossible  to  do  much  more  than  keep  the 
crossings  clean,  the  man  finds  other  employ- 
ment, and  deducts  all  he  earns  from  the 
salary  which  the  League  pays  him. 

The  street-cleaning  work  is  accomplish- 
ing a  two-fold  mission.  In  the  spring  we 
have  a  ready  sale  for  dirt.  Later  on  the 
dirt  is  hauled  to  the  cemetery  and  is  used 
to  fill  up  low  lots,  which  are  being  thus 
transformed  into  the  most  desirable  lots 
for  sale,  as  they  are  in  the  prettiest  part  of 
the  grounds.  The  money  derived  from  the 
sale  of  these  lots  is  used  to  beautify  the 
cemetery. 

The  Civic  League  has  lawn  mowers  to 
let.  Any  man  or  responsible  child  can  have 
the  use  of  one  free,  if  the  lawn  mower  is 
returned  in  perfect  condition  within  a  cer- 
tain time. 


Last  winter  the  League  inaugurated  a 
chain  of  parties  to  create  a  fund  for  a 
public  drinking  fountain.  A  public  enter- 
tainment was  also  given  for  the  benefit  of 
the  fountain  fund  and  of  clean-up  week. 
The  fountain  has  been  set  up  on  the  corner 
of  the  square  next  the  court  house,  and  it 
is  likely  that  the  County  Court  will  erect 
one  near  the  jail  property,  and  that  through 
an  appeal  made  by  the  League  to  the  Board 
of  Regents  another  may  be  placed  on  or 
near  the  campus  of  the  Normal  School.  A 
prominent  club  woman  has  volunteered  to 
erect  a  fourth  fountain  if  needed  next  year. 

Many  other  things  are  being  accom- 
plished by  our  League.  Vacant  lots  are 
beautified,  and  when  the  street  cleaning 
force  is  not  working  on  account  of  the  rain, 
the  men  are  employed  at  the  vacant  lots. 
Next  fall  free  automobile  rides  will  be 
given  to  the  children  who  take  best  care  of 
their  home  yards.  The  League  has  ar- 
ranged with  a  nursery  to  furnish  trees  at 
special  prices  when  ten  of  a  kind  are  or- 
dered at  once,  and  contracts  are  being  filled 
out  by  purchasers  on  this  basis.  All  these 
activities  go  forward  under  the  energy  of 
a  small  body  of  women  without  detriment 
to  their  earnest  study  of  home  economics. 


Women's  Vital  Interest  in  the  Dust  Problem 

By  John  S.   Lamson,  Jr. 


WOMEN  are  more  directly  affected 
than  men  in  the  suppression  of  the 
dust  nuisance,  and  should  use  their 
influence  and  cooperation  to  secure  an  un- 
objectionable settling  of  this  momentous 
question  in  every  community. 

Women  are  more  directly  afifected  by 
dust  from  the  fact  that  they  have  constant 
care  of  the  home  and  are  responsible  for  its 
cleanly  condition,  which  labor  the  constant 
raising  of  dust  greatly  increases.  Their 
clothing,  too,  collects  dust  from  the  streets 
more  readily  than  that  of  men.  Women 
also  have  the  care  of  the  health  of  the  chil- 
dren, whose  many  diseases  are  often  trace- 
able in  no  other  way  than  to  the  inhala- 
tion of  germ-laden  dust. 

While  every  housekeeper  is  keenly  aware 
of  the  impossibility  of  keeping  the  house 
clean  in  summer  weather,  when  the  win- 


dows have  to  be  open,  if  the  dust  is  flying 
in  clouds,  as  well  as  the  serious  inconveni- 
ence of  sitting  on  the  piazzas  in  houses 
situated  near  such  streets,  yet  few  women 
realize  the  fact  that  probably  fully  a  third 
of  the  throat,  pulmonary  and  other  diseases 
among  their  own  sex  as  well  as  among  the 
children  are  caused  directly  by  inhalation 
of  germ-bearing  dust. 

It  is,  therefore,  for  her  own  interest,  as 
well  as  her  duty  to  her  family,  for  every 
woman  to  use  her  influence  and  active  ef- 
fort towards  seeing  that  the  dust  is  prop- 
erly laid  in  every  community.  In  addition 
to  calling  the  attention  of  other  members 
of  her  own  sex  who  may  not  be  as  well  in- 
formed on  the  subject  to  the  facts  in  the 
matter,  every  woman  should  lend  her  active 
cooperation  to  whatever  local  women's  civic 
or  town  improvement  association  there  may 
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TREE  TANGLEFOOT 

An  absolutely  harmless,  sticky  substance  especially 
adapted  for  the  protection  of  trees  against  all  climb- 
ing insect  pests.  Applied  directly  to  tree  trunks. 
No  apparatus  required  but  easily  applied  with  a 
wooden  paddle.  One  pound  makes  about  nine  lineal 
feet  of  band.  One  application  remains  effective  from 
three  to  four  months  (rain  or  shine)  fully  exposed  to 
weather.  No  mixing  required.  Tree  Tanglefoot 
comes  prepared  for  use. 

Band  your  trees  early.     Do  not  wait  until 
insects  are  seen.      -:-      Send  for  Booklet 

THE   O.   &   W.  XHUIVI   CO. 

Grand   Rapids,   IVficti. 

Manufacturers  of  Tanglefoot  Fly  Paper  and  Tree  Tanglefoot 


SOLVAY 

Granulated  Calcium  Chloride 
Saved  This  Road 


It  was  fast  going  to  pieces — loose  stones 
were  everywhere.  Soon  after  Solvay  Gran- 
ulated Calcium  Chloride  was  applied,  the 
road  was  back  in  perfect  condition  and  has 
remained  so  ever  since. 


CHARLES  AVEx\UE,  SYRACUSE,  N.  Y. 


Sown  dry  on  the  surface  of  the  road,  the 
Calcium  Chloride  immediately  absorbs  moisture  from  the  air,  aids  the  natural  cementing  of  the 
road  material  and  causes  the  surface  to  pack  firmly  and  resist  the  wear  of  traffic;  it  is  odor- 
less, stainless  and  will  not  discolor  the  road  surface.     It  has  no  objectionable  features. 

Road  dust  is  known  to  be  the  direct  cause  of  the  spread  of  disease — Solvay  Granulated 
Calcium  Chloride  prevents  dust  and  protects  the  health  of  the  community.  It  is  a  powerful 
germicide  and  is  particularly  desirable  for  use  in  all  residential  districts,  parkways  and  near 
reservoirs. 

Illustrated  Road  Book  Sent  Free  on  Request 


THE  SOLVAY  PROCESS  CO. 


Syracuse,  N.  Y. 
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be,  to  the  end  that  action  be  taken  by  reso- 
lution and  recommendation  to  the  local 
street  authorities  for  the  proper  and  un- 
objectionable laying  of  the  dust.  These 
societies  of  women  for  local  municipal  im- 
provement are  among  the  most  influential 
factors  in  the  cleanly  and  sanitary  welfare 
of  almost  every  community,  and  it  is  the 
duty  of  every  woman  to  help  in  the  splendid 
work  which  they  are  doing,  whether  by 
active  personal  work  or  financial  aid,  in 
every  way  possible. 

There  are  effectual  and  economical  dust 
preventives  for  residential  and  business 
streets  that  practically  have  no  objection- 
able qualities,  such  as  offensive  odor,  the 
quality  of  sticking  to  the  shoes,  or  being 
tracked   by    pedestrians    and    animals    into 


houses,  and  of  not  even  staining  white  gar- 
ments, if  properly  applied  to  the  roads. 
Where  dust-laying  preparations  of  this  kind 
are  properly  applied,  all  road  authorities 
that  have  used  them  for  years  claim  that 
they  not  only  are  more  economical  than 
efficient  water-sprinkling,  but  that  they  are 
also  unquestionably  valuable  road  preser- 
vers. 

The  constantly  increasing  use  of  auto- 
mobiles has  made  unsatisfactory  the  old 
method  of  suppressing  the  dust  by  the  use 
of  water  sprinkling.  By  the  use  of  water 
the  community  is  getting  at  best  an  alter- 
nate condition  of  mud  and  dust.  If  the 
most  approved  artificial  dust-laying  mate- 
rials are  used,  a  continuous  dustless  condi- 
tion should  be  obtained  night  and  day. 


Fight    the    Flies 


TWO  leaflets  recently  issued  are  of 
practical  value  in  the  prosecution  of 
anti-fly  campaigns.  These  are  The 
Fly  Fighter,  published  by  the  American 
Civic  Association's  Fly  Fighting  Committee 
(156  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York),  and  The 
Anti-Fly  Crusade,  issued  by  W.  D.  Biggers 
(Penobscot  Building,  Detroit,  Mich.).  A 
copy  of  either  leaflet  may  be  had  for  the 
asking. 

From  a  section  of  The  Anti-Fly  Crusade 
addressed  "to  the  Club  Women  of  Am- 
erica," the  following  paragraphs  are 
quoted : 

"May  this  year  be  so  happy  you  must  be 
healthful,  and  so  healthful  you  must  be  happy ! 

"Flies  and  mosquitoes  spread  filth  and  dis- 
ease. How  can  your  homes  be  healthy  or 
happy  when  infested  with  these  pests? 

"Organize  'Swatting  Clubs'  among  the 
school  children  and  information  bureaus 
among  the  patrons  and  teachers.  Have  talks 
and  lectures  describing  the  nature  of  the  com- 
mon house  fly,  its  habits  and  methods  of 
breeding,  the  remedies  and  preventive  meas- 
ures. 

"Get  the  city  council  to  pass  an  ordinance 
controlling^  the  breeding  places  of  flies — you 
can  obtain  data  for  this  ordinance  from  the 
state  commissioner  of  health. 

"Prevent  tuberculosis  by  teaching  the  value 
of  fresh  air  and  pure  food,  also  the  danger  in 
each  little  house  fly. 

"Housewives  can  do  much  to  keep  the  city 
clean  and  prevent  the  spread  of  disease." 

The  Fly  Fighter  contains  among  other 
valuable  features  a  "Model  Fly  Ordinance," 
"How  to  Conduct  an  Anti-Fly  .Campaign," 
"Interesting  the  School  Children"  and  some 


inipcrtant  statements  by  medical  authori- 
ties. An  article  reprinted  from  the  Cleve- 
land Leader  outlines  four  steps  for  the  ex- 
termination of  the  fly : 

1.  To  educate  the  people  as  to  the  deadly 
nature  of  the  fly. 

2.  To  kill  off  all  winter  flies — those  hidden 
about  the  houses  awaiting  their  season  of 
forage. 

3.  To  do  away  with  all  breeding  places  for 
flies. 

4.  To  trap  all  flies  that  happen  to  escape. 

Referring  to  the  fourth  step  the  article 
says: 

■'All  the  housefurnishing  stores  in  the  city 
will  be  asked  to  carry  in  stock  and  push  the 
sale  of  fly  traps,  marvelous  little  wire  screen 
houses  to  be  baited  with  milk,  wherein  a  fly 
once  entrapped  is  doomed.  With  the  campaign 
of  education  will  be  given  complete  instruc- 
tions for  the  use  of  the  fly  trap,  which  may  be 
placed  on  porches  or  window  sills,  on  garbage 
pails — anywhere  that  flies  are  likely  to  con- 
gregate, but  always  on  the  outside  of  the 
house — always  outside.  Catch  the  fly  outside 
of  the  house  before  it  has  a  chance  to  come  in 
and  spread  its  poison  and  disease." 

The  General  Federation  Bulletin  (pub- 
lished at  Troy,  N.  Y.)  is  also  doing  effec- 
tive work  in  fly  fighting.  A  striking  poster, 
printed  in  red  and  green,  has  been  issued 
for  the  use  of  women's  clubs,  and  also  a 
"Death  to  Flies"  button.  It  is  believed  that 
the  effectiveness  of  anti-fly  campaigns  will 
be  materially  increased  by  the  use  of  these 
posters  and  buttons,  the  latter  being  in- 
tended especially  as  a  means  of  enlisting  the 
cooperation  of  children  in  the  work  of  fiy 
extermination. 
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A  Train-Load  of 

BAIN  DUMP  WAGONS 


At  the  Bain  Wag'on  Factory 
Made  for  the  South  Park  Board,  Chicasfo,  111. 

When  the  members  of  the  South  Park  Board  were  look- 
ing for  dump  wagons  for  use  in  the  parks  of  Chicago, 
they  investigated  all  makes  and  decided  that  the 

BAIN  DUMP  WAGON 

embodied  all  of  the  good  qualities  that  they  wanted. 

Why  not  get  the  same  kind  for  your  city? 

We  make  them  of  any  capacity,  from  one  and  one-third 
yards  to  four  yards. 

WRITE  FOR  DESCRIPTION  AND  PRICES 

THE  BAIN  WAGON  COMPANY 

Main  and  Pearl  Sts.,         KENOSHA.  WIS..  U.  S.  A. 
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Letters  to  the  Editor 


Women  on  the  School  Boards 

To  the  Editor  of  The  American  City: 

So  accustomed  are  we  to  accept  without 
question  the  principle  that  the  upbringing 
of  children  is  woman's  peculiar  province 
that  we  seldom  stop  to  ask  ourselves 
whether  we  consistently  apply  that  prin- 
ciple to  real  life.  There  is,  perhaps,  no 
other  institution — certainly  no  institution  of 
equal  scope  and  influence — which  exists  so 
wholly  for  children  and  because  of  children 
as  our  public  school  system.  To  its  guid- 
ance are  entrusted  the  vast  majority  of  the 
nation's  children  from  six  to  sixteen  years 
of  age  for  five  hours  daily  for  the  greater 
part  of  the  year.  And  these  years — from 
six  to  sixteen — are  they  not  the  most  im- 
pressionable years,  the  years  that  almost  in- 
variably determine  the  character  of  the 
man  or  woman  that  is  to  be?  If  children 
are  woman's  peculiar  care  and  responsi- 
bility, what  is  more  vitally  her  concern  than 
these  hours  spent  in  school  and  the  influ- 
ences that  work  there?  Short-sighted,  in- 
deed, is  the  man  or  woman  who  sees  in  our 
public  schools  only  an  institution  for  teach- 
ing the  three  R's.  Infinitely  more  is  taught 
there,  and  infinitely  more  should  be  taught 
there. 

All  of  this  is  distinctly  woman's  concern, 
because  it  concerns  the  child.  It  is  and 
must  be  part  of  her  responsibility,  since  the 
child  does  not  cease  to  be  her  child  after  the 
school  door  closes  behind  it.  Yet  she  her- 
self does  not  always  recognize  this,  and 
statistics  show  that  men  and  the  legislatures 
they  have  elected  have  too  often  failed  to 
treat  this  subject  with  anything  like  states- 
manship. In  one  of  our  eastern  states,  for 
instance,  where  the  school  franchise  was 
recently  killed  in  legislative  committee,  the 
latest  returns  from  school  elections  show 
that  there  are  3,962  men  serving  on  the  pub- 
lic school  boards — ^and  49  women.  Yet  chil- 
dren are  admitted  by  all  to  be  the  special 
concern  of  women,  and  the  public  school 
exists  only  because  there  are  children. 

It  is  hardly  logical  to  suppose  that,  with 
their  instinctive  interest  in  child  nature  and 
nurture,  women  have  no  service  to  render 


to  childhood  through  boards  of  education. 
If  they  have  such  service  to  render,  can  the 
state  and  municipality  afford  to  ignore  it? 
As  both  father  and  mother  are  needed  in 
the  home,  so  both  are  needed  on  the  school 
board.  Should  not  the  proportion  be  ap- 
proximately the  same? 

M.  S.  B. 

From  the  Southern  Woman's  Point  01  View 

To  the  Editor  of  The  American  City: 

Your  interest  in  woman's  work  along 
civic  lines  is  a  most  helpful  aid  to  her  pres- 
ent effort  towards  that  end.  Man's  lack  of 
interest  in  this  effort  is  the  greatest  difficulty 
she  has  to  contend  with;  and  without  his 
cooperation  her  hand  is  tied. 

This  failure  to  respond  to  a  movement 
which  everyone  must  realize  is  for  the  gen- 
eral good  is  incomprehensible  to  us;  and 
the  condition  exists  more  in  Southern  than 
in  Northern  localities.  No  body  of  men 
should  realize  better  a  woman's  ability  to 
do  big  things  than  those  of  the  South.  The 
Southern  women  illustrated  this  during  the 
civil  war,  and  they  have  illustrated  it  ever 
since,  in  facing  and  overcoming  all  the  dis- 
astrous results  of  that  war. 

But  the  Southern  man  has  the  old-fash- 
ioned notion  that  he  likes  to  keep  us  where 
he  thinks  we  belong — in  his  heart  and  home 
(and  for  this  I  love  him) — but  the  time  has 
come  when  the  world  needs  all  its  forces. 
Out  of  the  womb  of  Mother  Earth  all  of 
her  sleeping  possibilities  seem  travailing, 
and  this  generation  will  see  marvelous 
things,  if  we  will  only  pull  together. 

In  our  attempt  to  beautify  our  cities  we 
have  to  contend  with  man's  tendency  to 
subvert  everything  to  a  monetary  basis.  To 
this  end  he  is  sacrificing  our  forests,  and  in 
many  places  even  our  shade  trees.  We 
must  educate  him  along  this  line.  Every 
woman  should  know  how  to  transplant  a 
tree  and  become  foster  mother  to  at  least 
one.  Arbor  Day  should  be  a  practical 
thing;  then,  in  a  few  years,  our  country 
would  blossom  like  a  rose. 

Mary  Walton  Kent. 

Wytheville,  Va. 
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Before  making    further   arrangements  for 

Road   Oiling 

Let  us  figure  with  you. 

We  have  treated  milHons  of  yards  of  street 
surface  with  resuh»  most  satisfactory  to  all  con- 
cerned. Why  not  drop  us  a  line  today  and  let 
us  know  what  you  have  in  mind?  Our  ex- 
perience is  valuable  and  our  suggestions  will 
ost  you  nothing. 

AMERICAN  CAR  SPRINKLER  CO. 

WORCESTER,  MASS. 
SPECIALISTS  ON  ROAD  OILING  &  STREET  SPRINKLING 


iviorse:     desxrucxor 

The  Disposal  by  Incineration  of  all  forms  of  Municipal,  Institutional  and  Trade  Waste 

Send  for  our  book,  "Disposal  of  Waste  by  Fire" 

ATKINSON^MORSE  DESTRUCTOR  CO.,  90  West  St.,  New  York 
ROBERT    W.    HUNT   &    CO.,   Engineers 

INSPECTION  CEMENT  &  PAVING  MATERIALS 

STRUCTURAL   STEEL  AND   ALL  MATERIALS    OF  CONSTRUCTION 

Established  ■ Chicago  Pittsburgh  London  San  Francisco  Mexico  City 

Offices  at  •         New  York  St.  Louis  Montreal  Toronto  Seattle  Vancouver 


Standard  Rollers 
General    Purpose 

Rollers 
Spreading    Dump 

Cars 
Road  Making 

Sprinklers 
Etc.,  Etc. 

Any  Machine,  Imple- 
ment or  Tool  nested 
in  the  Construction 
of  Qood  Roads. 


The  Best  Recommendation  for  the 


New  York-Port  Huron  Road  Roller 

Is  to  See  It  in  Actual  Operation — on  the  Job 

That  is  what  we  are  anxious  to  have  you  do — see  it  in  opera- 
tion and  talk  with  the  man  at  the  throttle. 

Our  booklet,  "The  Aristocrat  of  the  Road  Roller  World," 
tells  the  whole  story,  but  when  you  write  for  it,  ask  where  the 
roller  can  be  seen. 

Ask  for  Booklet  No.  9 

Port  Huron  Engine  &  Thresher  Co. 

PORT  HURON,  MICHIGAN 

Port  Huron  Machinery  Co.,  Des  Moines,  Iowa;  Southwestern-Port  Huron  Co.,  Peoria,  III.;  Northwestern- 
Port  Huron  Co.,  Minneapolis,  Minn.;  Canadian-Port  Huron  Co.,  Winnipeg,  Man.;  W.  A.  Neal  &  Son, 
128  Marietta  Ave.,  Atlanta,  Ga.:  Wylle  Mfg.  Co.,  Oklahoma  City,  Okla.;  J.  Peyton  Hunter,  Terminal 
Bide.,  Dallas,  Texas;  H.  N.  Steinbarger,  Sugar  Bidg.,  Denver,  Col.:  Beall  &  Co.,  Portland,  Ore.; 
C.  Taylor  Handman,  Grand  Opera  Bidg.,  Cincinnati,  O. ;  Chandler-Burgy  Co.,  42  Todd  Bidg,  Louisville, 
Ky.;  Ziegler-Whaley  Co.,  324  Fourth  Ave.,  Pittsburgh,  Penn.;  W.  Van  R.  Whltall,  Real  Estate  Trust 
Bidg.,  Philadelphia,  Penn.,  and  30  Church  St.,  New  York  City. 

Foreign  Trade  Office,  24  State  St.,   New  York.  Cable  Address,  "Rusher." 
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Smoke  Abatement  in  St  Louis 


By  Mrs.  Ernest  R.  Kroeger 

President   Women's  Organization  for  Smoke  Abatement 


THE  smoke  nuisance  in  St.  Louis  had 
grown  almost  intolerable  when  the 
Wednesday  Club,  a  strong,  fine  or- 
ganization of  five  hundred  women,  took  up 
the  question  and  cast  about  to  see  what 
could  be  done.  This  was  in  December, 
1910.  Up  to  that  time  there  had  been  spor- 
adic attempts,  with  considerable  results 
from  these  efforts,  made  by  the  Smoke 
Abatement  Committee  of  the  Civic  League. 
The  Missouri  State  Law,  a  strong  law  cov- 
ering all  aspects  of  the  question  excepting 
that  of  locomotives,  was  passed  as  a  result 
of  their  work. 

The  State  Law  was  excellent,  but  the 
work  of  the  Civic  League  in  enforcing  the 
law  was  almost  completely  hampered  by  an 
ineffective  City  Smoke  Abatement  Depart- 
ment and  indifference  on  the  part  of  the 
public.  The  City  Department  had  combined 
the  Smoke  Abatement  Department  with  the 
Boiler  and  Elevator  Department,  and  placed 
at  the  head  of  both  a  Chief  Inspector  of 
Boilers  and  Elevators,  with  several  deputy 
boiler  inspectors,  and  no  deputy  smoke  in- 
spector. The  consequence  was  that  there 
was  no  force  to  look  after  the  smoke  nui- 
sance. 

The  Wednesday  Club  made  tentative  in- 
quiry of  the  Civic  League  as  to  the  necessity 
of  energetic  effort,  and  received  in  reply  a 
cordial  invitation  to  cooperate  with  its 
Smoke  Abatement  Committee  to  secure  the 
enforcement  of  the  (existing)  smoke  ordi- 
nance. After  accepting  the  invitation  of  the 
Civic  League,  the  Wednesday  Club  realized 
that  the  movement  should  be  larger  and 
more  general  than  a  club  movement,  and, 
further,  felt  the  necessity  of  arousing  pub- 
lic opinion.  With  this  end  in  view  a  mass 
meeting  of  the  women  of  St.  Louis  was 
called  in  the  Auditorium  of  the  Wednesday 
Club  and  a  program  provided  touching 
on  the  smoke  nuisance  from  the  standpoint 
of  health,  cleanliness,  housekeeping,  city 
planning,  etc.  The  program  included  men 
and  women  speakers,  some  of  whom  were 
city  officials. 

At  this  meeting,  which  was  crowded,  the 
Women's  Organization  for  Smoke  Abate- 
ment in  St.  Louis  was  formed  with  250  paid 


members.  By  the  next  afternoon  there 
were  400  members,  and  at  the  present  time 
the  membership  numbers  1,300.  An  ex- 
ecutive board  of  twelve  women  was  elected 
and  has  had  charge  of  the  planning  and  di- 
recting of  all  the  organization's  work. 
These  women  met  weekly  the  first  season 
and  fortnightly  the  second,  and  have  been 
enthusiastic  and  tireless  in  their  crusade 
against  the  smoke  nuisance. 

The  first  work  they  took  up  was  district- 
ing the  city  in  districts  of  about  five  square 
blocks  with  volunteer  members  of  the  or- 
ganization as  reporters  of  the  smoking 
chimneys  in  their  districts.  Colonel  James 
Gay  Butler,  one  of  St.  Louis'  most  public- 
spirited  citizens,  came  to  the  assistance  of 
the  women  with  an  open  purse,  stating  that 
he  would  spend  $50,000  if  necessary  to  make 
St.  Louis  a  clean  city.  He  employed  a  law- 
yer and  six  smoke  inspectors  to  supplement 
the  work  of  the  city,  and  offered  to  coop- 
erate with  the  women  in  securing  legal  evi- 
dence from  their  district  reports. 

These  district  reports  were  mailed  to  the 
Executive  Board  of  the  Women's  Organi- 
zation, where  copies  were  made  and  for- 
warded to  the  newspapers.  Colonel  Butler's 
lawyer  and  the  City  Department.  These 
cases  were  then  followed  up,  taken  into 
court  and  required  to  comply  with  the  law. 
For  fifteen  months  Colonel  Butler's  lawyer 
and  inspectors  have  secured  convictions 
against  offending  chimneys,  until  now  the 
manufacturing  districts  are  pretty  well 
cleaned  up.  The  locomotives,  residences 
and  small  apartment  houses  are  at  present 
our  greatest  offenders,  and  the  combined 
efforts  of  the  women,  the  Civic  League, 
Colonel  Butler  and  the  newspapers  are  be- 
ing directed  against  them.  The  newspapers 
have  been  most  powerful  allies  in  the  smoke 
work  and  have  given  thousands  of  dollars 
of  free  advertising  to  the  campaign. 

The  City  Department  has  done  all  that  it 
could  do  to  codperate  with  the  Civic  League 
and  the  Women's  Organization.  About  a 
year  ago  the  Mayor  replaced  the  former 
Inspector  of  Boilers  and  Elevators  with  an 
able  man  who  is  doing  all  he  possibly  can 
under  his  present  restrictions. 
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THIS  is  the  most  eflBcient  one-man  machine  on  the  market  that 
is  strong  enough  for  6  horses,  has  no  equal  for  Reveling,  cut- 
ting ditches  for  drainage,  grading  roads,  etc.  All  steel  full  sized 
blade  7  ft.,  3  in.  long,  16  inches  wide,  removable 
cutting  ed  e,  equipped  with  flanged  wheels  to  avoid 
skidding  nd  side  draft,  arched  frame,  no  clog- 
ging, sand-proof  hubs.  Weight  850  lbs. 
Write  for  our  free  trial  offer. 


We  make  a  complete  line  of  Road  Building 
Machinery. 


Get  Our 
CATALOG 
just  off 
the    press 


Ru^^isyiRffilEn  Mfg.  Co.. 


University  Avenue,  S.  £. 
Minneapolis,  Minn. 


"The  Eagle" 


4, ;  x  -m 


A  splendid  bottom  dumper. 
Good  for  city  dry  garbage, 
ashes,  or  general  street  work. 
Good  for  the  job,  and  the 
man  who  does  it. 


Our  1912  Catalogue  is  now  ready.     May  we  send  it  to  you  ?    Address 

THE  EAGLE  WAGON  WORKS  Auburn,  N.  Y. 


Buffalo  Pitts  Macadam  Roller 


Buffalo  Pitts   Road   Rollers 

Our  Macadam  Rollers  have  made  a  record 
for  durability  and  eflSciency  that  is  unequaled. 

Used  exclusively  by  the  leading  municipali- 
ties and  contractors.  Built  in  all  sizes  up  to  20 
tons.     Write  for  catalogue. 

Buffalo    Steam    Roller    Company 

Boston  BUFFALO  New  York 


^J    irvi:  GRADER] 

ITfl    lllr  DITCHER 

V^l-j  11-^J-j  LEVELER 

A   2  HORSE,  I  MAN  ROAD  MACHINE 


Here    is    a    real     Road    Machine.     It  is  a 

demonstrated  success  and   over  2000  Glides 
throughout  the  entire  U.  S.  are  daily  proving 
our  ciaim.    THE-  BEST   ALL-ROUND    ROAD 
iWACHlNE  MADE.  A  machine 
built  to  do  the  work  and  does 
it  in  theeasiest  and  most  econ- 
omical  way.    Will   dig  a   V- 
shaped  ditch  2  to  3  leet  deep. 
Strong  enough  for  4  horses' 
if    required.       Weight    650 
pounds.      Shipped   on    Free   Trial.     Write   us   TO-DAY   for 
Booklet  and  special  good  roads  matter.    All  Free. 

GLIDE    ROAD 

509  Huron  Street 


MACHINE     COMPANY 

Minneapolis,  Minn. 


IF  YOU  ARE  LOOKING 

for  any  machine  or  tool  used  in  Road 
and  Street  Mal^ine  or  Repairing  write  us 

WE  FURNISH 
Road   Scrapers,  Roclc   Crushers,  Road   Rollers, 
Road  Drags.  Street  Sv^reepers.  Street  Sprink- 
lers, Oiling    Machines,   Asphalt    Heaters, 
Pouring  Pots,  Road  Plows,  Wheel  and 
Drag  Scrapers,  Culvert  Pipe,  Steam 
and  Gasoline  Engines 

ANYTHING  YOU  NEED  AT  RIGHT  PRICES 

WrUe  lo-dayfor  Catalogue  and  Prices 

THE  GOODRO/IDS  MACHINERY  COMPANY 

Kennett  Square,  Fa. 
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That  the  City  Department  reahzes  the 
inadequacy  of  the  present  equipment  is 
shown  by  the  fact  that  the  Board  of  PubUc 
Improvements  has  drawn  up  a  strong  ef- 
fective ordinance,  reorganizing  the  entire 
Department  of  Boilers  and  Elevators  and 
Smoke  Abatement,  covering  every  aspect  of 
the  case  and  providing  an  adequate,  effi- 
cient corps  of  men  to  carry  out  the  work. 

At  the  present  writing,  the  spirit  of  coop- 


eration extends  to  all  classes  of  interests  in 
St.  Louis.  With  the  Women's  Organiza- 
tion, the  Civic  League,  Colonel  Butler's 
force,  the  press,  the  City  Department,  the 
Business  Men's  League,  the  Million  Club 
and  public  opinion  endorsing  a  strong  ade- 
quate ordinance,  there  is  a  pretty  good 
chance  that  it  will  go  into  effect,  with  the 
result  that  in  a  few  more  years  St.  Louis 
will  be  a  clean,  beautiful  city. 


Children's  Gardens  in  Cincinnati 


THE  Cincinnati  Home  and  School  Gar- 
dens started  in  1908  under  the  aus- 
pices of  the  Civic  Department  of  the 
Woman's  Club.  Five  schools  were  inter- 
ested that  first  year  in  helping  the  children 
with  little  gardens  in  their  homes,  and  there 
were  two  school  gardens.  The  work  was 
carried  on  with  only  one  assistant.  In  191 1 
thirteen  schools  were  engaged  in  the  home 
gardening  work;  there  were  eight  school 
gardens,  and  all  this  increase  of  work  was 
carried  on  with  four  assistants.  This  indi- 
cates what  can  be  done  with  a  limited  corps 
of  workers,  and  also  suggests  the  enormous 
possibilities  of  such  a  system  with  sufficient 
backing.  Children's  gardens  are  no  longer 
untried  experiments.  There  is  hardly  a 
city  or  town  where  some  sort  of  movement 
is  not  on  foot  to  interest  children  in  garden- 
ing. 

In  Cincinnati  a  remarkable  work  has 
been  done.  Home  gardens  are  now  to  be 
found  on  every  side.  The  children  are 
learning  that  in  spite  of  unfavorable  condi- 
tions they  can  succeed,  and  they  get  stimulus 
from  knowing  that  their  teachers  and  other 
persons  are  interested  in  what  they  can  do. 
Where  the  yards  are  large,  or  a  vacant  lot 
can  be  obtained,  we  find  the  young  garden- 
ers not  only  cleaning  up  and  beautifying  the 
land  but  making  it  a  source  of  profitable 
income.  In  the  little  back  yard  of  the  down- 
town home,  which  seems  always  to  serve  as 
the  refuse  can  for  the  house,  the  garden, 
when  it  once  gets  a  foothold,  is  certain  to 
eliminate  this  evil.  Gardens  of  this  type  are 
often  unique.  A  pile  of  refuse  makes  a  very 
good  foundation  for  a  tiny  flower-bed, 
which  entirely  covers  it ;  a  filled  cistern 
offers  ground-space  for  a  flourishing  bed  of 
radishes  and  lettuce ;  bricks  are  removed  to 
accommodate    tiny   beds,   and    where   even 


such  methods  are  impossible  all  sorts  of  re- 
ceptacles, from  tin  cans  and  bottles  to  bed 
frames,  old  washing  machines  and  broken- 
.down  wagons,  are  employed.  And  where 
there  is  no  yard  at  all — even  there  the  gar- 
den flourishes.  One  can  hardly  walk  a 
block  in  any  of  the  downtown  tenement  dis- 
tricts without  having  his  attention  attracted 
by  a  window  box.  Old  chimneys,  ledges, 
skylights  and  roofs  of  sheds  and  houses  are 
utilized  by  the  children  in  their  great  eager- 
ness not  to  be  outdone  by  their  companions. 
In  191 1  several  new  school  community 
gardens  were  added  to  those  already  in  op- 
eration. In  some  cases  special  plots  of  land 
were  donated.  The  Chase  School  Garden, 
for  example,  was  located  on  land  donated 
by  the  Cumminsville  Library  and  was  under 
the  charge  of  Miss  Lamarre,  a  teacher  of 
the  school.  Small  raised  beds,  about  4  by  8, 
separated  by  narrow  grass  plots,  were  ar- 
ranged to  make  a  border  for  the  entire  yard. 
Stakes,  made  by  the  boys  in  manual  train- 
ing, were  placed  at  the  ends  of  the  rows, 
and  on  each  was  printed  the  name  of  the 
plants  growing  in  that  row.  The  following 
list  shows  the  great  variety  of  plants  raised 
in  this  successful  garden: 

Flowers. — Sweet  peas,  nasturtium,  sweet 
alj'ssum,  zinnia,  phlox,  snap  dragon,  verbena, 
dwarf  sunflower,  lobelia,  pansy,  hardy  phlox, 
golden  glow,  feverfew,  salvia,  castor  beans, 
cosmos. 

Vines. — Flowering  I)cans,  madeira  vines, 
morning  glory,  cypress,  gourds,  balsam  apple, 
cinnamon  vine. 

Farm  Products. — Carrots,  parsnips,  spinach, 
cabbage,  turnips,  kohl  rabi,  tomato,  potatoes, 
peppers,  &gg  plant,  celery,  salsify,  kale,  cucum- 
bers, onions,  radish,  peas,  Kentucky  wonder 
bean,  vetches,  Kafir  corn,  lettuce,  bush  and 
lima  beans,  cow  peas,  sugar  cane,  sorghum, 
liroom  corn. 

A  beautiful   example  of   what  persever- 
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DISTANCE  , 

TELEPHONE 


The  Tree  System — The  Bell  System 


A  NOBLE  tree  thrives  because  the 
leaves,  twigs,  branches,  trunk  and 
roots  are  all  working  together,  each 
doing  its  part  so  that  all  may  live. 


Neither  the  roots  nor  the  branches 
can  live  without  the  other,  and  if  the 
trunk  is  girdled  so  that  the  sap  cannot 
flow,  the  whole  tree  dies. 


The  existence  of  the  tree  depends  not 
only  on  the  activity  of  all  the  parts,  but 
upon  their  being  always  connected  to- 
gether in  the  "tree  system." 


This  is  true  also  of  that  wonderful 
combination  of  wires,  switchboards, 
telephones,  employes  and  subscribers 
which  helps  make  up  what  is  called  the 
Bell  Telephone  System. 

It  is  more  than  the  vast  machinery  of 
communication,  covering  the  country 
from  ocean  to  ocean.  Every  part  is 
alive,  and  each  gives  additional  useful- 
ness to  every  other  part. 

The  value  of  telephone  service  de- 
pends not  only  on  the  number  of  tele- 
phones, but  upon  their  being  always 
connected  together,  as  in  the  Bell  System. 


American  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Company 
And  Associated   Companies 

One  'Policy  One  System  Universal  Service 
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XKCLECTKD    LOT    NEAR    A    CIXCIXXATI    SCTIOOI. 


ance  can  do  was  illustrated  by  the  unique 
little  garden  at  the  Raschig  School.  Year 
before  last,  at  the  close  of  a  talk  on  garden- 
ing, several  energetic  boys  approached  the 
lecturer  and  intimated  their  desire  to  have 
a  school  garden.  They  showed  him  the  pro- 
posed plot,  which  was  nothing  more  than  a 
part  of  the  boys'  playground,  where   hun- 


dreds of  children  played  daily.  Although 
the  prospects  were  far  from  encouraging, 
the  little  garden  was  begun.  Planted  by 
boys  who  knew  little  or  nothing  about  even 
the  first  principles  of  gardening;  planted  in 
a  soil  largely  of  yellow  clay  and  tan-bark ; 
planted  beside  a  high  brick  wall  which  was 
sure  to  reflect  a  killing  heat  during  the  few 
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FOR  CLEAN  GROUNDS  AND  BUILDINGS 

Underground  Refuse  Disposal 


Underground  Garbage 
Receiver 

Openiwith  the  foot.  Dogs, 
cats,  flies  have  no  chance  to 
get  at  the  garbage.  A  clean 
back  yard. 


The  Under-floor  Refuse  Receiver 

for  sweepings  and  oily  waste  in  the 
garage,  ashes  and  waste  in  the  cellar, 
yard  or  street. 

Underground  Earth  Closet 

with  or  without  portable  steel  house.  For 
(arms,  caoips,  etc.  Steel  house  very  con- 
venient for  use  as  a  bath  house. 


SEND  FOR  CIRCULAR  ABOUT  EACH 
Sold  direct  9  years  in  use 

C.  H.  STEPHENSON,  Manufacturer 

39  Farrar  Street  LYNN,  MASS. 


POWER  SPRAYING 


IDEAL 
SOLID  STREAM 


FITZHENRY-GUPTILL  COMPANY 

POWER  SPRAYERS  AND  EQUIPMENT 
Home  Office:  49  North  Washington  Street,   Boston,  Mass. 
Factory   and  Showroom:    135  First  Street,   East  Cambridge 


EUROPEAN  CIVIC  TOUR 

Under  the  auspices  of 

The  International 
Civic  Bureau 

A  Field  Studv  of  Object-Lessons  in 

town  planning,  city  government,  municipal 
ownership,  housing,  suburban  develop- 
ment, garden  cities,  employers'  welfare 
work,  co-operative  schemes,  parks, 
recreation,  transportation,  ports,  etc. 

Partly  composed  of  city  officials,  pro- 
fessional and  business  men  and  representa- 
tives, both  men  and  women,  of  civic  and 
social  organizations. 

Leadership.  Henry  R.  Aldridge  of 
London,  Secretary  of  the  National  Hous- 
ing and  Town-Planning  Reform  Council 
of  Great  Britain,  will  be  the  official  leader 
of  the  Tour.  He  is  recognized  by  all  as 
the  one  man  best  fitted  for  this  position; 
he  has  for  many  years  been  conducting 
civic  tours  of  Englishmen  on  the  continent 
and  of  Germans  and  Frenchmen  in 
England.  The  local  officials  and  civic 
experts  in  the  cities  to  be  visited  have 
given  their  assurance  that  they  will  do 
everything  they  can  to  help  the  members 
of  this  Tour  to  gain  the  information 
they  desire. 

Duration  and  Price.  The  Tour  sails 
from  New  York  June  27,  and  returns  via 
Hamburg  September  1.  $490,  exclusive 
I  of  ocean  fares.  Applications  for  mem- 
I  bership  should  be  made  as  early  as 
^  possible. 
♦ 

*     PROGRAM  BOOKLET  OF  THE 
TOUR  SENT  ON  REQUEST  .  . 

Tbe  Interoational  Civic  Bureau 

Metropolitan  Building 
New  York  City 
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hours  at  which  the  sun  could  shine  upon  the 
garden,  the  inevitable  happened.  The  gar- 
den was  a  failure,  and  the  young  gardeners 
were  laughed  at. 

But  when  they  saw  their  classmates  re- 
ceiving prizes  for  their  gardens,  they  firmly 
determined  to  try  again.  They  had  learned 
by  experience  the  fundamental  requirements 
of  such  a  garden,  and  felt  sure  of  success. 
This  time  they  brought  rich  earth  to  fill  in 
the  beds.  They  selected  hardier  plants  to 
raise.  They  built  a  fence  about  the  garden. 
They  tried  to  interest  their  comrades  in  the 
work  and  thus  guarantee  its  safety,  instead 
of  trying  to  protect  it  by  force.    They  car- 


garden,  and  there  were  always  many  names 
on  the  waiting  list.  The  garden  consisted 
of  36  beds,  each  measuring  5  by  12  feet. 
The  vegetables  planted  gave  abundant 
yield.  The  children  were  drilled  in  the 
methods  of  soil  preparation,  planting  and 
the  care  of  the  growing  plants,  and  they 
kept  note-books  in  which  they  recorded  each 
day  the  work  accomplished  and  made 
sketches  of  the  various  stages  noted  in  the 
development  of  the  plant. 

The  second  community  garden,  on  land 
donated  by  Miss  Hanna,  and  fenced  and 
dressed  through  her  generosity,  was  planted 
as   a   unit,   on    account   of   the   late   start. 


TWO   SIDES   OF   A   BACK-YARD  FENCE 


ried  out  a  schedule  which  provided  some 
one  to  care  for  the  garden  every  day. 

And  success  was  theirs.  There  grew  and 
flourished  in  this  tiny  garden  flowers  which 
far  outshone  those  raised  in  many  a  larger 
one.  The  once  dirty  brick  wall  became 
bright  with  climbing  vines  and  flowers,  and 
all  who  passed  noted  with  pleasure  the 
garden  and  the  happy  boys  who  made  it. 

A  new  phase  of  the  garden  work  was  in- 
troduced into  the  Cincinnati  Home  and 
School  Garden  system  when  two  large  com- 
munity gardens,  supported  by  the  Cincin- 
nati Branch  of  the  National  Fruit  and 
Flower  Guild,  were  placed  under  its  control. 
The  land  for  one  of  these,  located  on  the 
terraces  in  Eden  Park,  was  donated  and  pre- 
pared by  the  Park  Commission.  The  chil- 
dren came  from  Miss  Scarborough's  kitchen 


About  thirty  children  were  selected  from 
the  applicants.  The  supervisor,  Mr.  Hance, 
expects  to  make  a  Garden  City  out  of  this 
garden  and  its  workers.  There  will  be  a 
mayor  and  a  board  of  advisers,  park,  police 
and  street  cleaning  departments.  The  park 
commissioners  will  see  to  the  decoration  of 
the  grounds;  the  police  department  will  see 
that  the  laws  are  obeyed  and  that  the  work 
is  done.  The  street  commissioners  will  see 
to  the  care  of  the  paths.  There  will  be  a 
treasurer,  and  all  will  be  charged  taxes  on 
their  property.  This  will,  of  course,  be  but 
a  small  sum,  but  it  will  provide  a  fund  for 
a  pleasure  trip  for  the  gardeners. 

For  the  information  in  this  article  The 
American  City  is  indebted  to  the  1911  re- 
port of  Leon  D.  Pease,  Supervisor  of  the 
Cincinnati  School  of  Home  Gardens. 
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typical  of  other  playgrounds  frequently 
prove  of  great  help  in  arranging  new 
ones.  Years  of  work  in  outfitting  prac- 
tically the  playgrounds  of  the  country 
have  developed  references  that  might  well  serve  you 
in  the  selection  of  your  equipment.  Write  us  your 
problem— our  attention  thereto  is  yours  for  the  asking. 


Complete  catalog  of 

Spalding  All-Steel  Play  Apparatus 

sent  on  request 

A.  G.  SPALDING  CSi  BROS.,  Inc.,  Chicopee,  Mass. 

WESTERN  BRANCH:    28  South  Wabash  Avenue,  Chicago,  111. 
PACIFIC  COAST  BRANCH:    156  Geary  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
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Some    Brief   Stories  of  Work  Worth    Doing 

Told  by  Club  Women  for  the  Benefit  of  The  American  Citys  Readers 


Moulding  Sentiment  for  Public  Improvements 

In  our  little  city  the  parks — for  we  have 
two — the  club  building  and  the  library  were 
the  outgrowth  of  the  efforts  of  the  Che- 
rokee Club,  an  organization  now  composed 
of  112  women,  which  was  c:\~inized  in 
1885  with  15  members. 

The  parks  at  one  time  were  bare  streets, 
where  many  broken  vehicles  were  side- 
tracked and  left  for  an  indefinite  length  of 
time — in  fact,  dumping  grounds  for  things 
of  no  use.  The  club  women  went  to  work 
and  made  the  money  to  enclose  the  grounds, 
and  then  asked  the  city  officials  to  put  a 
fountain  in  the  center  of  each  park.  Re- 
cently we  employed  a  landscape  gardener, 
who  laid  off  the  walks,  which  we  covered 
with  marble  chips,  planted  flowers,  sodded 
the  bare  places  with  grass,  and  on  one  side  a 
terrace  was  made  to  prevent  washing.  This 
was  also  sodded  with  grass.  Sanitary  drink- 
ing cups  will  be  placed  here  soon. 

We  are  very  much  interested  now  in  the 

sewerage     question     and     better     lighting 

facilities,  and  have  been  asked  by  the  city 

officials    to    help    create    sentiment   in    the 

issuing  of  bonds  for  that  purpose. 

Mrs.  D.  B.  Freeman, 

President  Cherokee  Club, 

Cartersville,  Ga. 
4.    4. 

Settlement  House  and  District 
Nurse  Work  in  Madison,  N.  J. 

In  the  Town  Improvement  Department 
of  the  Thursday  Morning  Club  the  work  is 
carried  on  under  three  committees,  the 
Settlement  House,  the  District  Nurse,  and 
the  Civic. 

The  Settlement  House  is  in  charge  of  a 
head  worker,  and  all  the  work  is  under  her 
supervision.  She  is  assisted  by  a  kinder- 
garten teacher  and  volunteer  workers.  The 
free  kindergarten  meets  five  mornings  a 
week,  from  9  until  12.  Every  afternoon  and 
evening  classes  in  sewing  and  manual  train- 
ing are  held  for  the  girls  and  boys.  There 
is  an  enrollment  of  188  children,  mostly 
foreign.  The  friendly  visiting  is  also  done 
by  the  head  worker. 


The  District  Nurse's  work  is  mostly 
among  the  foreign  population  of  the  bor- 
ough, but  she  is  on  call  for  all  who  need 
iier.  She  makes  an  average  of  140  calls  a 
month.  In  almost  all  cases  she  receives  a 
small  fee  for  her  services.  During  the  sum- 
mer, when  the  work  at  the  Settlement 
House  is  closed,  the  two  nurses  cooperate 
with  the  Board  of  Health  and  look  after  the 
welfare  of  the  babies.  This  work  has  been 
found  most  helpful. 

Mrs.  James  H.  McGraw. 
+    4, 

A  Social  Center  in  Sioux  Falls 

The  Woman's  Alliance  was  founded  in 
February,  1912.  Its  object  is  to  provide  a 
social  center  for  women  and  girls  resident 
in  Sioux  Falls,  and  for  such  non-residents 
as  may  wish  to  avail  themselves  of  its  com- 
forts and  conveniences.  The  charter  mem- 
bership numbered  about  40.  Three  rooms 
in  a  downtown  block  were  rented  and  pro- 
vided with  couches,  easy  chairs,  current 
literature,  piano,  sheet  music  and  duplicate 
books  of  songs,  and  a  competent  matron 
was  placed  in  charge.  Membership  rapidly 
increased  and  the  old  quarters  were  out- 
grown. To-day  there  are  200  active  and 
over  600  honorary  members  enrolled,  and 
two  floors  of  a  new  block  are  needed  for 
the  work.  On  the  lower  floor,  the  matron 
and  her  assistants  serve  two  meals  a  day 
at  nominal  prices  to  girls  and  women. 
There  are  rest  and  reading  rooms,  lavatory 
with  individual  towels,  free  to  every  one, 
and  a  hot  bath  and  cup  of  tea  or  coffee  may 
l)e  had  at  a  small  cost  by  the  weary  way- 
farer.   Above  are  sleeping  rooms  for  girls. 

The  employment  bureau  finds  work  for 
from  twenty  to  sixty  girls  each  month. 
During  the  winter  evening  classes  in  Eng- 
lish were  carried  on  for  the  sake  of  girls 
whose  lack  of  familiarity  with  our  language 
was  a  handicap  to  them  in  earning  a  living. 
Girls  having  no  homes  in  the  city  are  free 
to  entertain  their  guests  in  the  beautiful 
sitting  rooms,  and  they  often  give  parties 
there  with  the  matron  as  chaperon. 

The  Alliance  is  advertised  throughout  the 

[915] 
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LARGE  5LIDE 

M6F00T    SLIDE.) 


PLAYGROUND  EQUIPMENT 

PLAYGROUND  SLIDE  No.  189 

shown  above  is  the  most  popular  piece  of  apparatus  of  all  in  the  minds  of  the  children, 
and  just  keep  your  eye  on  the  grown-ups  for  a  slide  "on  the  sly."  The  step  approach 
is  all-steel  strongly  equipped  with  guard  rails  extra  long.  The  chute  is  made  of  clear 
selected  maple  with  heavy  side  rails,  and  the  bottom  lined  with  either  oil-finished  maple 
or  heavy  galvanized  sheet  metal,  as  you  may  elect,  the  price  being  the  same.  The 
outfit  is  16  ft.  long  and  8  ft,  high,  and  made  portable,  thus  permitting  its  use  in  con- 
nection with  wading  pool  if  desired.  All  metal  parts  galvanized.  No  playground  is 
complete  without  the  Everwear  Slide. 

THE    GIANT   STRIDE 

as  shown  below  is  a  popular  and  well-known  piece  of  apparatus  for  parks,  playgrounds, 
etc.  It  is  14  ft.  high  in  the  clear,  grouted  4  ft.  deep.  Equipped  with  eight  (8)  all-steel 
ladder  handles  suspended  by  galvanized  machine  chain.  Head  pivots  furnished  for 
either  steel  or  wooden  post.     Post  may  be  secured  locally. 

SEND    FOR    CATALOG     H-2 

EVERWEAR  MFG.  CO.,  Springfield,  O. 

MANUFACTURERS  OF  ALL-STEEL  PLAYGROUND  EQUIPMENT 
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state,  as  well  as  in  the  railroad  stations, 
street  cars  and  other  public  places  in  the 
city,  and  it  is  endeavoring,  as  far  as  is 
possible,  to  place  a  friendly  and  a  protect- 
ing arm  around  every  girl  within  its  reach. 
Mabel  George  Dockstader. 
Sioux  Falls,  S.  Dak. 

4.    4. 

Introduced  Cooking  and  Sewing  in  the  Schools 

Ten  years  ago,  with  the  incoming  of  the 
foreign  element,  there  was  need  of  changes 
in  the  schools  of  Binghamton;  the  children 
who  leave  school  at  the  age  limit  need  to  be 
taught  to  make  them  self-supporting.  We 
had  very  little  money,  but  there  was  a  young 
man,  principal  of  one  of  the  schools,  who 
was  full  of  zeal.  He  intended  to  make 
teaching  his  life  work.  Calling  upon  one 
of  the  citizens  one  evening,  he  said:  "What 
shall  I  do  with  the  girls  in  my  school? 
When  they  get  about  fourteen  years  of  age 
they  grow  restless  and  will  not  study,  so  the 
general  average  is  lowered  and  they  become 
an  element  of  disorder.  I  can  handle  the 
boys  all  right;  I  am  teaching  them  gymnas- 
tics in  the  coal  cellar  and  boxing  in  any  old 
place."  A  Civic  Club  woman  who  was 
listening  asked,  "What  do  you  want  to  do?" 
"Put  cooking  or  sewing,  or  both,  into  my 
school." 

It  seemed  impossible,  but  we  tried  the  ex- 
periment in  a  very  crude  manner.  We 
bought  a  second-hand  cooking  stove,  and 
engaged  a  young  woman  who  had  just  been 
graduated  from  Pratt  and  who  was  glad 
to  get  some  training  work  before  taking  a 
position  elsewhere.  The  Club  paid  for  all 
material  used.  The  next  year  we  continued 
the  work  in  that  school,  with  the  result  of 
better  scholarship  and  less  work  for  the 
truant  officer. 

We  have  moved  on.  We  now  have  cook- 
ing in  four  schools  and  sewing  in  nine.  We 
have  also  helped  pay  for  a  printing  press 
in  one  school,  and  much  of  the  printing  for 
the  schools  is  done  by  the  boys  and  girls. 
Mrs.  Edward  F.  Jones, 
Corresponding  Secretary, 

Civic  Club  of  Binghamton. 

Binghamton,  N.  Y. 

Worked  for  a  Permanent  City  Plan 

At  first  our  existence  was  looked  upon 
with  much  disfavor  by  the  city  officials,  be- 
ing regarded  as  a  standing  criticism  of  their 
administration.      Our    speedy    demise    was 


predicted.  Now,  after  a  year  of  existence 
and  a  campaign  of  education,  the  Civic 
League  is  referred  to  as  an  arbiter  of  diffi- 
culties and  a  court  of  complaint. 

We  have  largely  succeeded  in  shutting 
up  chickens.  Alleys  may  no  longer  be  used 
as  dumping  grounds.  We  have  become  the 
sponsors  for  the  development  of  a  new 
park  to  be  donated  to  the  city.  We  have 
interested  the  Commissioners  in  employing 
a  landscape  architect  to  make  a  permanent 
city  plan.  Further,  we  are  in  the  field  to 
stay. 

Mrs.  Flora  Radcliffe  Harmon, 
Vice-President  Civic  League. 

Yankton,  S.  D. 

4.    4. 

"Get  the  Woman's  Club  Behind  It" 

Many  a  municipal  improvement  has  been 
made  a  reality  in  Tallahassee  by  getting  the 
Woman's  Club  behind  it.  For  instance, 
with  the  cooperation  of  the  school  trustees, 
the  Club  created  sentiment  for  a  magnifi- 
cent new  school  building,  equipped  with 
every  modern  convenience,  and  having  an 
auditorium  w  ith  a  seating  capacity  of  about 
a  thousand.  Such  an  achievement  alone 
justifies  the  club's  existence.  By  taking  the 
initiative  and  using  intelligence  and  en- 
thusiasm, the  assistance  of  public  officials 
and  private  citizens  is  enlisted.  Many  times 
only  a  gentle  reminder  is  needed,  while  in 
other  cases  forceful  arguments  and  con- 
tinual agitation  are  required.  Among  other 
things  we  are  giving  attention  to  city  beau- 
tification,  the  planting  of  trees,  sanitation, 
sidewalks  and  clean  streets. 

Mrs.  H.  T.  Felkel. 

Tallahassee,  Fla. 

4.    4. 

Auditorium — Playgrounds — Schools — 
Art — Music — Nursing 

The  Westchester  Woman's  Club  numbers 
nearly  400  women,  and  is  a  recognized  social 
force  on  account  of  the  business  ability  and 
public  spirit  of  its  members.  We  have  built 
and  thoroughly  equipped  a  large  auditorium 
seating  800  people,  and  containing  smaller 
halls  for  bowling  and  other  social  purposes. 
Such  a  hall  was  an  urgent  need  in  Mt.  Ver- 
non, and  it  is  entering  largely  into  the  field 
for  which  it  was  intended. 

Our  Club  started  the  first  playground  in 
our  city  in  one  of  the  yards  belonging  to 
the  public  schools.  Three  hundred  dollars 
was  raised  the  first  summer  by  our  members 
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IN    the:     HANDlltiNG     OF 

Park  and  Street  Waste 
Garbage   or   Ashes 

is  impossible  without  a  strong,  well  made, 
practically  unbreakable  container  that  will 
protect  contents  from  flies,  cats  or  dogs  and 
stand  the  hardest  usage  of  the  husky  strong 
armed  collectors  of  refuse. 

The  "Canco*'  is  made  of  special  heavy 
stock,  corrugated  and  is  unquestionably  the 
neate  t,  safet  and  most  durable  can  on  the 
market.  The  top  rim  of  the  can  is  welded 
and  cannot  be  jammed  out  of  shape.  The 
cover  has  a  wide  flange,  is  easily  placed  in 
position  but  cannot  be  removed  by  animals. 

AMERICAN  CAN  COMPANY 

TOLEDO.  OHIO 


Medart  Playground  Apparatus 


is  built  entirely  of  galvanized  steel,  suitable  for  constant  exposure  and  the 
severe  use  and  abuse  it  is  subjected  to  in  the  average  Public  Playground. 
Our  Catalog  Z  is  descriptive  of  a  complete  line  of  apparatus  and  will  be 
mailed  free  to  anyone  interested  in  Playground  work.  It  should  prove  val- 
uable for  the  information  it  contains  and  as  a  guide  to  the  proper  equipment 
of  the  Playground.     You  should  not  miss  this  catalog. 


FREP    MEDART   MANUFACTURING 

DEKALB  &  PRESIDENT  STREETS 


COMPANY 
ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 
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with  which  to  equip  and  maintain  this  play- 
ground. So  great  a  success  was  this  pro- 
ject that  the  Mayor  appointed  a  Playground 
Commission  to  carry  on  the  work.  This 
Commission  guided  the  work  for  two  years, 
and  recently  handed  it  over  to  the  Board  of 
Education,  where  it  rightly  belongs.  We 
now  have  five  fine  playgrounds,  each  having 
a  paid  supervisor. 

When  a  large  appropriation  was  needed 
for  a  new  high  school  and  for  a  school  of 
industrial  arts,  our  Club  rendered  material 
assistance  at  the  school  election.  As  women 
have  the  school  vote  in  our  state  the  women 
turned  out  in  large  numbers  to  vote  for  the 
appropriation.  The  Industrial  School  is  an 
established  fact,  and  is  doing  splendid  work, 
and  the  new  High  School  is  in  process  of 
construction  on  one  of  the  finest  sites  in  the 
state. 

The  art  section  of  the  Club  raised  funds 
by  an  art  exhibition  and  put  i6o  framed 
copies  of  masterpieces  in  the  public  schools, 
and  two  pieces  of  statuary,  heroic  size,  in 
the  High  School. 

The  music  section  holds  each  season  a 
series  of  high-class  educational  concerts  for 
the  public,  which  have  proved  very  popular. 

Our  Club  has  in  the  last  two  years  been 
instrumental  in  organizing  a  Visiting  Nurse 
Association,  which  now  employs  three 
trained  nurses,  and  the  Mt.  Vernon  Anti- 
Tuberculosis  Association. 

Mrs.  Harry  P.  Wilcox, 
Chairman  Civics  Committee. 

Mt.  Vernon,  N.  Y. 

•*•     + 
"Cleaner  Than  Ever  Before" 

The  Clinton  Civic  League  was  organized 
February  28,  1912,  and  has  already  secured 
the  hearty  cooperation  of  the  Mayor,  Town 
Commissioners  and  physicians.  An  ordi- 
nance has  been  passed  compelling  the 
grocers  and  market  men  to  screen  all  food- 
stufifs. 

The  third  week  in  April  was  "clean-up" 
week,  and  Clinton  was  certainly  cleaner 
than  ever  before. 

The  Mayor  had  endeavored  in  previous 
years  to  institute  a  general  clean-up  move- 
ment, but  some  of  the  people  were  indiffer- 
and  some  were  resentful.  This  year  the 
Civic  League  meetings  brought  the  people 
to  a  proper  understanding  in  regard  to 
insanitary  conditions  which  obtain  in  a  place 
like  Clinton,  which  has,  unfortunately, 
neither  waterworks  nor  sewerage. 


The  cry  in  Clinton  at  the  present  time  is 
"Swat  the  fly." 

Mrs.  G.  a.  Cleete, 
President. 
Clinton,  N.  C. 

A  Bridge  Meeting 

The  first  public  appeal  for  a  new  bridge 
at  East  Norwalk,  Conn.,  was  made  by  the 
Woman's  Civic  League  of  Norwalk  through 
its  Civics  Bulletin,  more  than  two  years  ago, 
in  these  words :  "The  East  Norwalk  Bridge 
should  be  cleared  of  buildings  and  made  a 
substantial  concrete  arched  causeway." 
Writing  of  this  last  February  in  the  same 
publication.  Rev.  A.  F.  Beard,  D.  D.,  says: 

"That  the  old  bridge  was  bad  everybody 
knew.  Ten  thousand  dollars  had  been  voted 
in  the  way  of  patchwork,  and  this  to  perpetuate 
what  would  have  been  a  deplorable  public  mis- 
fortune. Acting  upon  the  prompting  of  the 
Civic  League,  the  largest  town  meeting  prob- 
ably in  our  local  history  reversed  its  vote  to 
patch  and  perpetuate,  and  voted  to  construct  a 
new  arched  concrete  bridge,  also  to  remove 
the  buildings  now  abutting  upon  the  bridge, 
many  of  which  had  lost  their  original  archi- 
tectural attraction,  and  all  of  which  left  a  good 
deal  to  be  desired  in  their  cellar  and  sewer  ar- 
rangements. To  effect  this  the  city  voted  to 
issue  bonds  to  the  amount  of  $250,000." 
-t     * 

A  Czunpaign  for  Cleaner  Billboards 

It  is  impossible  to  be  a  teacher  without 
realizing  the  tremendous  influence  upon 
the  young  of  the  books  they  read,  the 
pictures  they  see  and  the  plays  they  hear. 

Miss  Caroline  Fairchild,  a  public  school 
teacher  of  St.  Paul,  knowing  this  psycho- 
logical truth,  was  very  much  impressed  with 
the  influence  of  poverty  of  thought  and 
flabby  morals  exerted  by  the  penny  parlors, 
cheap  "shows,"  and  by  the  billboards  with 
their  fierce  men  throttling  shrinking  girls 
or  stabbing  to  the  heart  a  hated  rival. 

She  decided  to  attack  first  the  evil  which 
could  be  seen  by  every  citizen  riding  in  our 
street  cars  or  walking  along  our  streets — 
the  billboard — and  that  her  protest  might 
carry  more  weight  she  secured  the  coopera- 
tion of  the  Thursday  Club  and  the  public 
press. 

The  first  step  was  a  call  upon  one  of  the 
leading  theaters,  whose  manager  suggested 
a  visit  to  the  local  billboard  manager;  this 
courteous  gentleman  referred  the  commit- 
tee to  the  eastern  theatrical  managers.  New 
York  being  almost  too  far  away  for  a  per- 
sonal visit,  it  was  decided  that  the  campaign 
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Greatest  Labor  Savers  For 
Lawn  Culture  Ever  Made 

ColdwelFs 
Motor  Lawn  Mower 

has  proven  to  be  the  most  economical  and  best  mower  for  lawns,  being  in  every  way  superior 
'o  any  machines  ever  put  on  the  market  for  this  work.  They  are  simple  in  construction, 
powerful  and  strongly  built,  the  high  speed  of  the  revolving  cutters  and  the  heavy  weight 
of  the  rollers  make  them  all  that  can  be  desired  for  the  finest  cutting  and  rolling  of  the 
lawn,  while  the  highpower  motor  enables  them  to  cut  at  most  any  grade  that  can  be  found 
on  a  lawn.  We  guarantee  that  these  machines  will  do  the  work  of  three  horse  mowers  at 
very  little  more  than  the  cost  of  operating  one. 

COLDWELL  LAWN  MOWER  COMPANY 

PHILADELPHIA  NEW  BURGH,  N.  Y.  CHICAGO 


We  also  make  the  best  horse-drawn  lawn   mowers  on  the  market.      Send 
for  our  catalogue  describing  both  motor-driven  and  horse-drawn  machines. 
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must  be  made  general,  so  the  following 
letter  was  drawn  up  to  be  sent  to  all  man- 
agers  of  theatrical  productions: 

"Gentlemen  :  The  club  women  of  St. 
Paul  have  objected  for  a  long  time  to  much 
of  the  bill-posters,  advertising  plays  in  this 
city.  We  feel  that  they  have  a  demoralizing 
influence  on  the  youth,  and  we  would  urge 
that  posters  presenting  undesirable  scenes, 
women  clad  in  tights,  or  any  pictures  that  will 
leave  a  bad  impression  on  the  minds  of  the 
young,  be  eliminated.  St.  Paul  is  not  the  only 
city  which  objects  to  this  class  of  advertising, 
and  we  hope  that  the  movement  will  become 
nation-wide." 

This  step  of  the  Civic  Department  of  the 
Thursday  Club  had  been  endorsed  by  the 
Fourth  District  of  the  Federation,  and 
members  of  other  clubs  had  pledged  their 
cooperation. 

To  the  joy  of  the  committee,  it  was  met 
more  than  half-way  by  the  Poster  Printers' 
Association  of  America  and  by  one  or  two 
journals  devoted  to  the  interests  of  poster 
printers  and  theatrical  managers. 

In  March,  191 1,  the  chairman  of  the 
Poster  Printers'  Association  issued  a  state- 
ment to  poster  printers,  lithographers  and 
theatrical  managers,  in  which  they  were 
urged  to  use  their  influence  against  posters 
that  might  be  deemed  objectionable  because 
of  the  titles  used  or  the  scenes  illustrated. 

The  next  step  was  the  sending  of  lists  of 
the  leading  producing  managers — the  men 
who  control  nearly  all  of  the  first-class  and 
popular  priced  theaters  in  the  country — to 
every  state  president  of  the  General  Fed- 
eration of  Women's  Clubs  in  the  United 
States,  with  a  request  that  each  state  body 
take  up  the  campaign  for  better  plays  and 
higher  class  advertising  and  make  it  a  na- 
tional movement. 

Inquiries  began  to  come  in  from  other 
states  in  regard  to  a  plan  of  work,  showing 
the  awakening  of  public  interest.  Local 
theatrical  managers  offered  assistance,  one 
manager  asking  that  a  committee  be  sent 
each  week  on  the  opening  night  to  censor 
the  play  to  run  that  week,  promising  to  act 
upon  suggestions  made  by  the  women — and 
he  kept  his  word. 

On  November  10,  191 1,  we,  find  the  fol- 
lowing notice  in  one  of  our  daily  papers: 

"The  civic  committee  of  the  Thursday  Club 
is  much  pleased  at  the  very  evident  results  of 
its  recent  campaign  for  cleaner  billboards. 
'I  have  noticed  nothing  objectionable  in  any 
of  the  posters  advertising  theatrical  produc- 
tions in  St.  Paul  this  season,'  savs  Miss  Fair- 


child,  and  the  radical  change  in  even  the 
posters  put  up  by  the  burlesque  companies 
shows  that  the  work  of  the  club  women  of  the 
country  in  appealing  to  producing  managers 
and  poster  printers  has  had  good  resuhs  and 
been  well  worth  while."  Women  have  been 
on  the  lookout  in  many  parts  of  the  city  and 
no  protest  has  been  disregarded;  in  one  case 
the  objectionable  bill  was  found  to  be  an  old 
one  which  had  "slipped  in,"  but  it  quickly 
slipped  off. 

Mrs.  Carrie  Haskins  Backus. 
St.  Paul,  Minn. 

Club  Women  as  School  Inspectors 

At  our  last  election  for  school  inspectors 
two  club  women  were  nominated  on  an  in- 
dependent ticket.  I  was  elected,  and  I  am 
the  first  woman  in  our  town  to  fill  that  posi- 
tion, but  I  hope  others  will  be  elected  next 
year.  The  ticket  brought  out  a  large  vote, 
and  resulted  in  a  majority  vote  for  the 
building  for  a  new  high  school  and  a  new 
grade  school  and  the  remodeling  of  ten 
others. 

Mrs.  George  A.  Steinmetz. 

Pekin,  111. 

4.    4. 

Getting  Things  Done 

The  Woman's  Club  of  Minneapolis,  a 
five-year-old  body  of  500  women,  has  for 
its  expressed  purpose  "Public  Service." 
Through  its  three  departments,  Home  and 
Education,  Social  Economics,  and  Arts  and 
Lefters,  with  about  twenty-five  committees 
ranging  through  such  interests  as  pure  milk, 
school  sanitation,  child  welfare,  smoke  and 
billboard  nuisances,  clean  streets,  home 
economics,  industrial  art,  etc.,  it  endeavors 
to  put  to  active  work  the  hands  and  heads 
of  representatives  of  all  kinds  and  varieties 
of  women. 

Several  basal  principles  of  work  have 
been  accepted.  First,  we  want  to  help  good 
things  that  are  already  begun  quite  as  much 
as  to  initiate  independent  work.  Second, 
we  wish  to  be  constructive  rather  than 
critical.  Third,  we  want  things  to  be  done, 
and  we  look  for  neither  publicity  nor  credit. 
Each  department  has  one  public  meeting  a 
month,  at  which  speakers,  generally  frojn 
outside  the  club,  handle  some  topic  of  club 
and  public  interest.  The  fourth  week  in 
the  month  is  given  to  a  general  club  busi- 
ness meeting.  Committee  meetings  have 
their  regular  schedule,  arranged  by  the 
Field  Secretary. 

Mrs.  Thomas  G.  Winter. 

Minneapolis,  Minn. 
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WRIGHT'S  EXCELSIOR  "RUST-PROOF"  FENCING 

FOR  enclosing  parks,  cemeteries  and  other  public  grounds,  use  Excelsior  "Rust-Proof"  Fencing.  It  is  completely 
covered  with  melted  zinc  after  making,  and.is  rendered.impervious  to  the  weather.  It  is"strong,  ornamental  and 
lasting,  with  no  expense  for  upkeep. 

WRITE  FOR   COMPLETE   CATALOG  AND  PRICES 

WRIGHT  WIRE  COMPANY,  Worcester,  Mass. 

33  West  Michigan  Street,  CHICAGO ;   256  Broadway,  NEW  YORK  CITY ;   410  Commerce  Street,  PHILADELPHIA : 
125  Summer  Street,  BOSTON;   5   First  Street,  SAN  FRANCISCO 
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Let  the  Proper  People  Pay  the  Bills 

Our  Civics  Committee  work  has  been 
carried  on  only  the  last  year,  but  our  Club 
has  always  been  a  great  factor  in  the  im- 
provement of  our  village.  Last  year  we  in- 
stalled a  vacuum  cleaner  in  our  largest 
schoolhouse.  This  cost,  a  thousand  dollars, 
and  the  Club  paid  about  three-fourths  of 
the  amount.  This  year  we  have  placed  a 
large  collection  of  fine  pictures  in  both  of 
our  schools;  many  of  them  were  given  by 
the  citizens  and  others  were  purchased  by 
a  committee  which  raised  the  funds.  The 
Woman's  Club  has  placed  a  drinking  foun- 
tain in  one  of  the  schools,  and  each  year  the 
Club  sets  aside  a  certain  sum  to  be  spent 
for  the  equipment  or  maintenance  of  the 
manual  training  and  domestic  science  de- 
partments of  our  schools.  A  rest  room  for 
teachers  has  been  fitted  up  and  paid  for  by 
the  club  women  personally.  The  park  at 
the  railroad  station  is  cared  for  by  a 
wealthy  member  of  our  Club,  who  sends  a 
man  there  regularly  to  cut  the  grass  and 
care  for  shrubbery,  trees  and  walks. 

The  men  of  Hinsdale  are  always  willing 
to  help.  They  are  sympathetic  and  gener- 
ous. They  know  how  important  our  work 
is,  and  cooperate  gladly.  We  feel  that  it  is 
more  necessary  to  create  sentiment  about 
town  affairs,  and  let  the  proper  people  or 
departments  pay  the  bills,  than  to  spend 
much  money  for  work  or  improvements 
that  the  Town  Board  or  individuals  ought 
to  do. 

Mrs.  Otis  W.  Smith, 
Chairman  Civics  Committee, 

Woman's  Club. 

Hinsdale,  111. 

■i-     -h 

Better  Educational  Facilities  for  a  Virginia  Town 

Realizing  that  better  schools  were  Dan- 
ville's greatest  need,  the  Wednesday  After- 
noon Club,  an  organization  composed  of 
fifty  representative  women,  appointed  a 
committee  to  visit  Loyal  Street  School  and 
report  conditions.  This  report  was  of  such 
a  nature  that  the  entire  club  was  roused  to 
action.  The  matter  was  laid  before  the 
School  Board  and  the  City  Council,  with  the 
result  that  the  building  was  renovated  and 
greatly  improved,  and  the  school  hours,  in- 
stead of  continuing  to  follow  the  antiquated 
9  A.  M.  to  4  P.  M.  custom,  were  changed  to 
allow  the  pupils  to  be  dismissed  for  the  day 
at  2  o'clock. 


But  things  were  not  permitted  to  rest 
here.  On  another  occasion  the  Wednes- 
day Afternoon  Club  again  drew  attention  to 
the  public  schools  by  offering  the  pupils 
three  prizes  for  the  best  essays  on  "The 
Needs  of  the  Public  Schools  in  Danville." 
The  children  responded  with  enthusiasm. 
They  knew  what  they  wanted  and  were  not 
reticent  about  it. 

These  essays  were  so  filled  with  practical 
suggestions  that  when  some  of  them  were 
published  in  the  daily  papers  the  effect  in 
arousing  public  interest  was  immediate. 

Plans  were  formed  which  resulted  in  the 
building  of  Rison  Park  School,  an  up-to- 
date  building  with  a  large  auditorium  and 
every  modern  convenience,  standing  in  the 
midst  of  a  beautiful  grove  of  original  oaks. 
The  playgrounds  of  this  school  are  worthy 
of  the  pride  of  any  city. 

Mary  L.  Tucker. 

Danville,  Va. 

Sanitary  Drinking  Fountains 

With  the  desire  of  furnishing  an  object 
lesson  to  the  city,  our  Tourist  Club  raised 
$100  for  a  neat  sanitary  drinking  fountain 
for  Artesian  Well  Park.  This  is  always 
surrounded  by  children  on  summer  days, 
and  the  grown  people  use  it  in  goodly  num- 
bers on  warm  evenings.  There  are  four 
cups,  and  a  stone  step  below  one  for  the 
convenience  of  small  children. 

This  led  the  City  Council  to  place  sani- 
tary cups  at  several  other  drinking  places 
on  street  corners  and  the  school  board  to 
establish  them  on  each  floor  of  the  school 


Rachel  Larrabee. 


McGregor,  Iowa. 


The  Muskogee  City  Federation 

The  clubs  belonging  to  this  Federation 
are :  The  Saturday  Music  Club,  the  Longan 
Parliamentary  Club,  the  Shakespeare  Club, 
the  Fortnightly  Club,  the  History  Club  and 
the  Art  Club.  They  are  represented  by 
three  delegates  each,  who  are  chosen  by  the 
clubs  they  represent. 

Early  in  our  year's  work  we  asked  the 
city  government  to  employ  a  police  matron, 
whose  special  duty  should  be  to  help  the 
young  women  who  come  to  Muskogee  to 
find  work  and  suitable  boarding  houses  for 
them,  also  to  look  after  the  unfortunate 
girls  or  women  who  are  arrested.    This  re- 
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Death  to 

MICROBES 

The   Latest   and   Best 
Bubble  Fountain  Made 
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JOHN  DAVEY 

FatKcr  of  Tree  5u''ger>| 


The 

govern- 
ment recog- 
nized  the 
urgent  need 

of  saving  the  trees 
on  the   capitol 
grounds  at  Wash 
ington,   D.  C,   and 
employed  Davey  Ex 
perts   to   give   these 
trees  a  new  lease  of  life, 
after  it  was  found  they 
were  slowly  dying.     The 

Davey  Tree  Experts 
Do 

for  trees  what  expert  sur- 
geons do  for  human  beings — 
they  prolong  life.  They  are 
trained  in  the  Davey  Institute 
of  Tree  Surgery,  founded  by 
John  Davey.  They  carry  cre- 
dentials proving  themselves  quali- 
fied. Demand  to  see  these  before 
you  let  any  man  touch  your  trees. 
All  graduates  are  employed  by  the 
Davey  Tree  Expert  Co.  We  Never  Let 
Good  Men  Go.  Many  of  your  trees 
may  appear  sound  and  yet  be  slowly 
dying.  They  may  have  weak 
crotches.  The  first  high  wind  will 
blow  them  over.  Loss  of  property 
and  life  may  result.  Save  your  trees. 
Write  to-day  for  our  interesting 
book.  Mention  the  number  of  trees 
and  their  kind.  If  agreeable  to  you, 
we  will  make  an  expert  examination 
of  your  trees  without  obligation  on 

your  part. 
The  Davev  Tree  Expert  Company,   Inc., 

285  Root  St.,  Kent,  Ohio 
Hew  Tork,  N.  T.  Chicago,  III 

Oanartinn  AiMress 
707  New  Birks  Bldg.,  Montreal,  Can. 

REPRESENTATIVES 
AVAILABLE   EVERYWHERE 


THE  DAVEY  TREE  EXPERTS'  WORK 
FOR    U.  S.  GOVERNMENT,  WASH..  D.  C. 


_^  Inlet  1  -2  in.  I.P.     Can  also  be  furnished  3-4  in.  l.P.  ___ 

*  *  P  1 1  ¥•  rk "  A    Combination    Bubble- 
^   "^Q       Cup    and     Pail-Filler 

No  special  attachment  necessary.  Un- 
screw your  present  faucet  and  screw  "Puro" 
on  —  press  the  Bubble-self-closing  handle 
and  you  have  a  soft,  sparkling  bubble, 
making  it  possible  to  drink  easily  and  nat- 
urally without  touching  lips  or  cheeks. 

To  fill  a  pail,  press  the  second  handle, 
and  the  full  lorce  of  stream,  as  on  old  faucet, 
quickly  fills  the  pail. 

Sometimes  it  is  found  necessary  to  use  a 
hose  for  flushing  purposes  —  in  such  cases 
a  hose  nozzle  can  be  supplied  and  readily 
screwed  on  fountain. 

Being  self-closing,  allows  no  waste  of 
water. 

Positively  the  most  Sanitary  cup  on  the 
market.  Made  of  red  metal ;  nickel-plated  ; 
very  heavy  pattern ;  not  alone  Germ,  but 
Pool-proof;  no  delicate  parts  to  get  out  of 
order  —  lasts  a  lifetime. 

MANUFACTURED  EXCLUSIVELY  BY 

Puro   Sanitary    Drinking   Fountain 
Company     -  -     Haydenville,  Mass. 
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quest  was  granted,  and  two  instead  of  one 
were  appointed  by  Mayor  Middleton. 

Realizing  that  drinking  fountains  for  man 
and  beast  were  needed,  we  asked  that  they 
be  supplied,  and  four  were  purchased  by  the 
authorities  and  more  promised  if  these 
prove  satisfactory. 

Our  censorship  of  the  moving  pictures 
now  reaches  four  Wigwams,  and  we  have 
gained  the  promise  of  the  owner  that,  if  at 
any  time  any  act  or  picture  offends  our 
committee,  the  same  will  be  promptly  re- 
moved. We  have  used  our  influence  in 
gaining  for  Muskogee  a  sane  and  safe 
Fourth  of  July.  We  have  many  things  that 
we  expect  to  ask  for  and  work  for  in  the 
near  future. 

Mrs.  J.  D.  Benedict. 

Muskogee,  Okla. 

•*•    + 
A  Campaign  of  Education  in  Jacksonville 

One  of  the  hardest  things  in  a  campaign 
for  civic  betterment  is  to  know  where  to  be- 
gin. When  our  Civic  Committee  recalled 
their  own  previous  indifference  and  realized 
that  it  was  doubtless  matched  by  the  indif- 
ference of  their  fellow-citizens,  they  be- 
came convinced  that  the  first  step  civicward 
should  be  an  attempt  to  arouse  some  sort  of 
civic  consciousness.  A  vigorous  campaign 
of  education  was  therefore  decided  on. 

Inspiration  was  secured  from  The  Am- 
erican City,  The  Survey  and  books  from 
the  library.  The  editors  of  the  local  papers 
were  called  upon,  and  their  promise  secured 
to  print  all  the  civic  matter  furnished  them. 
The  committee  then  got  in  communication 
with  Mr.  J.  Horace  McFarland,  President 
of  the  American  Civic  Association,  and  ar- 
ranged to  have  him  give  a  stereopticon  lec- 
ture on  civics  at  the  Board  of  Trade.  For 
the  first  time  the  people  of  Jacksonville 
were  given  a  glimpse  of  their  town  as  others 
saw  it;  and  it  did  them  good,  for  the  result 
of  the  lecture  has  been  the  extension  of 
civic  leagues  to  all  of  our  suburbs,  these 
leagues  working  harmoniously  for  more 
esthetic  and  ethical  development  of  the  city. 
Another  result  was  an  appropriation  se- 
cured by  the  Board  of  Trade  from  the  City 


Council  for  a  topographical  survey  of  Jack- 
sonville. When  this  is  completed  the  ser- 
vices of  a  city  planner  will  be  engaged. 

A  campaign  of  education  for  playgrounds 
was  also  inaugurated,  with  the  result  that 
two  well  equipped,  supervised  playgrounds 
are  now  in  operation,  with  public  interest 
growing  constantly. 

A  study  of  the  public  schools  of  the  city 
has  been  the  special  feature  of  the  Club's 
civic  work  during  the  last  year. 

Mrs.  J.  W.  McGriff. 

Jacksonville,  Fla. 

*  + 

These  Women  Maintain  a  Street  Sprinkler 

The  Winthrop  Literary  Club  has  main- 
tained and  run  a  street  sprinkler  in  town  for 
two  years,  and  intends  to  run  it  this  year. 

The  first  year  the  town  gave  us  a  small 
appropriation,  and  the  balance  we  collected 
from  the  residents  by  charging  them  so 
much  per  week.  Last  year  we  only  had  the 
collections,  as  the  town  refused  any  appro- 
priation. This  year  the  town  has  given  us 
$100,  and  the  balance  we  shall  collect  same 
as  last  year. 

I  think  the  majority  of  the  townspeople 
appreciate  the  efforts  put  forth  by  the  Club 
and  are  willing  to  help  as  much  as  possible. 
Flora  LaCroix, 

Winthrop,  Maine.  Secretary. 

*  * 
A  Baby  Health  Contest 

An  interesting  feature  of  the  Iowa  State 
Fair  last  summer  was  the  Baby  Health  Con- 
test, originated  by  Mrs.  Mary  T.  Watts,  of 
the  Iowa  Department  of  Agriculture,  Audu- 
bon, Iowa.  So  practical  and  popular  was  this 
contest  that  the  Iowa  Council  of  Mothers, 
the  State  Federation  of  Women's  Clubs 
and  the  Women's  Medical  Association  are 
joining  hands  towards  placing  a  similar 
contest  in  every  county  fair  in  Iowa.  The 
American  City  regrets  that  space  does  not 
permit  of  a  reproduction  in  this  issue  of  the 
interesting  score  card  and  other  informa- 
tion furnished,  but  Mrs.  Watts  will  no  doubt 
be  glad  to  send  the  facts  to  anyone  inter- 
ested in  the  subject. 


The  Civic  Work  of  Women's  Clubs  will  be  made  a  regular  department  of  The 
American  City  in  future.  The  editors  already  have  in  hand  a  considerable  amount  of 
valuable  matter  for  which  it  was  impossible  to  find  space  in  this  issue. 
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The  Favorite  Gift  of  Women  s  Clubs 

'^Sanitary  Fountains'' 

and  justly  so.  How  is  it  possible  to  imagine  anything  that  will  be  more 
largely  productive  of  the  greatest  good  for  the  greatest  number  than  a 
sanitary  drinking  fountain — and  particularly  so  if  you  select  for  your  gift 

THE   LANSING 
SANITARY    FOUNTAIN 

which  has  many  points  of  superiority  over  other 
drinking  fountains.  No  stooping  is  necessary.  The 
bubblers  are  attached  to  flexible  tubes,  so  that 
they  may  be  raised  to  the  height  of  the  Hps,  while 
with  all  other  fountains  the  lips  must  be  brought 
to  the  position  of  the  bubbler.  The  "Lansing" 
enables  every  one  to  drink  in  an  easy  and  natural 
position,  yet  with  every  sanitary  precaution.  The 
artistic  design  of  this  fountain  renders  it  an  orna- 
ment to  any  park  or  city  street. 

Is  there  not  some  one  in  your  town  that  would 
Hke  to  make  a  gift  to  the  community  which 
would  be  more  appropriate  and  productive  of 
more  real  public  satisfaction  and  appreciation 
than  anything  else  which  could  be  thought  of? 

If  you  are  a  public-spirited  citizen,  a  member 
of  some  local  improvement  organization,  or  an 
official  having  to  do  with  the  public  welfare — let 
us  have  your  address  so  we  can  send  you  our  cat- 
alogue, which  illustrates  and  describes  this  most 
modern,  convenient  and  sanitary  fountain — the 
only  one  you  will  consider  after  you  have  once 
looked  into  the  matter. 

The  Gier  &  Dail  Mfg.  Co. 

100  Grand  Street,     LANSING,  MICH. 

SALESMEN    WANTED  FOR  EVERY  STATE 
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An  Army  of  Health  Workers 

By  Mrs.   S.  S.   Crockett 

Chairman  Committee  on  Public  Health,     General  Federation  of  Women's  Clubs 


IT  looks  as  if  nearly  all  the  women  in  the 
country  have  been  enlisted  in  the  army 
of  health  workers,  if  one  may  judge  by 
the  enthusiasm  manifested  at  the  last  Bi- 
ennial Convention  of  the  General  Federa- 
tion, where  there  were  gathered  together 
representatives  of  800,000  club  women  in 
this  and  other  countries. 

The  so-called  Social  Service  Com- 
mittees, however,  had  never  considered 
battling  against  a  specific  disease  till  the 
St.  Paul  Biennial  Convention  adopted  a 
resolution  introduced  by  Mrs.  Rufus  P. 
Williams,  of  Cambridge,  Mass.,  that  the 
"General  Federation  of  Women's  Clubs 
make  the  prevention  and  cure  of  tubercu- 
losis a  subject  of  study  for  the  next  two 
years."  Mrs.  Williams  was  Chairman  of  the 
Health  Committee  for  four  years  and  suc- 
ceeded in  finding  a  woman  in  almost  every 
state  federation  of  clubs  who  would  take 
the  leadership  of  this  department.  She 
urged  upon  the  state  health  chairmen  a  sys- 
tem of  district  and  county  organization 
which,  as  carried  out  in  numerous  states, 
has  proved  a  powerful  machine,  the  con- 
certed effort  of  which  has  furnished  an  im- 
portant contribution  to  the  international 
tuberculosis  crusade. 

At  the  Cincinnati  Biennial  Convention, 
upon  recommendation  of  the  President, 
Mrs.  Philip  N.  Moore,  the  Health  Depart- 
ment was  made  to  include,  besides  tuber- 
culosis, food  sanitation,  school  and  social 
hygiene,  each  with  expert  directors.  This 
action  met  the  demands  of  clubs  and  fed- 
erations whose  interests  had  broadened 
with  the  growth  of  the  public  health  move- 
ment. 

The  effort  has  been  made  to  offer  defi- 
nite suggestions  for  health  programs  and 
activities,  which  might  be  amplified  or  sim- 
plified for  one  club  meeting  or  an  entire 
season's  work.  The  following  were  the 
suggested  topics  for  the  season  1911-12, 
elaborations  of  which  have  appeared  in  the 
club  organs  and  been  distributed  through- 
out the  country  by  state  health  chairmen: 

October — ^Comniunity  Health:  "Know  Your  City" 
campaign. 

November — Social      Hygiene:      Sex'     Education      in 
Home  and  School. 


December — Tuberculosis:  Ventilation  and  Fresh 
Air. 

January — Mouth  Hygiene:   Tooth   Inspection  Day. 

February— Clean   Food:   How   and   Where   to  Get  It. 

March — School     Hygiene:    Medical     Inspection. 

April — Conservation  of  Vision:  Prevention  of  Blind- 
ness. 

May — Infant    Mortality:    "Don't    Kill    Your   Baby." 

June — Food  Sanitation:  Needless  Summer  Dangers. 

These  programs  have  been  given  wide 
publicity  in  medical,  dental  and  social 
service  journals,  as  well  as  through  the 
columns  of  the  daily  press.  They  have  re- 
ceived the  compliment  of  eliciting  coopera- 
tion from  national  organizations  corre- 
sponding to  the  various  lines  of  work 
indicated  herein. 

It  is  the  policy  of  the  General  Federation 
Health  Department  to  cooperate  with  exist- 
ing agencies  rather  than  to  form  new  ones. 
Of  definite,  concrete  accomplishments,  edu- 
cational work  is  by  far  the  most  frequently 
reported  by  the  various  states.  This  phase 
of  the  warfare  generally  consists  in  club 
and  school  health  programs,  exhibitions, 
distribution  of  literature,  press  and  pub- 
licity work.  A  great  service  has  been  ren- 
dered in  many  states  by  the  clubs  which 
were  able  to  maintain  a  sort  of  bureau  of 
information,  giving  addresses  and  other 
necessary  information  to  beginners. 

In  this  connection,  mention  may  be  made 
of  the  function  of  the  club  as  "middle 
man,"  by  way  of  securing  a  list  of  physi- 
cians who  are  willing  to  lecture;  furnish- 
ing health  slips  for  school  books  and  induc- 
ing boards  of  education  to  have  them  used 
in  text  books ;  printing  attractive  wall  cards 
and  getting  them  hung  in  public  buildings 
and  conveyances;  contributing  health  li- 
braries and  circulating  over  states  and  dis- 
tricts; conducting  phonograph  campaigns; 
"keep  well"  clubs  at  factories ;  contributing 
or  securing  bubble  fountains  in  schools  and 
public  places.  Many  clubs  have  supported 
visiting  nurses  and  established  open-air 
pavilions  or  day  camps. 

It  is  impossible  to  estimate  the  influence 
of  the  clubs  on  legislation,  appropriations 
for  institutions,  and  efforts  towards  secur- 
ing parks  and  playgrounds,  and  that  in- 
tangible but  most  potent  factor  in  the  de- 
velopment of  any  movement,  the  molding 
of  public  opinion. 
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Over  the 
Garbage  Can 


Over  its  own  Bait  Pan 

'HODGE'  Outdoor  FLY  EXTERMINATORS 


Simple 

Scientific 

Effective 


Put  an  entirely  new 
face  on  the  Fly  Prob- 
lem. They  are  prac- 
tical, and  will  rid 
your  premises  of  the 
filthy  disease  fly. 

For  sale  by  jobbers  and  local  hard- 
ware, grocery  and  drug  stores.  If 
your  dealer  cannot  supply  you,  we 
will  mail  sample  on  receipt  of  35  cts. 

THE  NATIONAL  MFG.  CO. 

19  Summer  St.,         Worcester,  Mass. 


Porcelain  Enameled 
Iron  Street  Signs 

Will  not  fade  or  tarnish 

PLAIN  &   ORNAMENTAL 
SIGN  POSTS 


\ 


Protect  Your  Trees 

with  our 

Iron  Tree   Guards 

Write  for  Prices 

STANDARD  SIGN  MFG.  CO. 

PITTSBUKGH,  PA. 


Van  Dorn 

IRON  WORKS  CO. 

Cleveland,   O. 

Iron  Fencing  and   Lawn  Furniture 

Ornamental    Iron    and    Structural    Steel 

Steel  Cells  for  Prisons,  Jails,  Station  Houses 
and  Lock-Ups 

Metallic  Furniture  and  Steel  Lockers  for  Public  Buildings 


Plant  for  Immediate   Effect 

Not  for  Future  Generations 

Start  with  the  largest    stock    that  can  be   secured!      It   takes   over  twenty 
years  to  grow  such  Trees  and  Shrubs  as  we  offer. 

We   do  the  long   I/Valting — thus  enabling  you  to  secure  Trees  and  Shrubs  that 

give  an  immediate  effect.     Price  List  Now  Ready. 


ANDORRA    NURSERIES 

WM.  WARNER  HARPER,  Proprietor 


Box 
T 


CHESTNUT  HILL, 
PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


KILL  WEEDS;  DON'T  DIG  'EM  OUT 

Sprinkle  Streets,  Driveways,  Walks,  Gutters,  etc.,  with  Target  Brand  Weed 
Killer,  and  in  48  hours  the  weeds  will  be  destroyed,  roots  and  all.  One 
application  is  sufficient  (or  an  entire  season. 

TARGET  BRAND  WEED  KILLER 

will  not  injure  marble,  cement  or  any  kind  of  stone,  and  is  strongly  endorsed  by 
owners  of  Estates,  Superintendents  of  Country  Clubs,  Parks  and  Cemeteries,  as 
the  most  efficient  weed  killer  on  the  market.  One  barrel  diluted  will  cover 
5,000  to  6,500  square  yards.     Send  for  folder. 

What  Other  People  Say:— "Certainly  the  best  I  have  used."— J.  G.  Wallemiscerd,  Buffalo 
Burial  Ass'n.  .  .  .  "It  is  quite  as  effective  as  other  makes  and  costs  less." — W.  T.  B.  Roberts 
&  Son,  Glenside.  .    .    .  "I  recommend  it  heartily."- Chas.  Murray,  Washington  University 

Horticultural  Ctiemical  Co.,  662  Bullitt  Bldg.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
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Municipal  and  Civic  Publications 


Owing  to  the  special  character  of  this  issue,  space  is  not  available  for  the  reviews 
of  new  books  zvhich  would  ordinarily  be  a  feature  of  this  department.  There  have 
been  published  during  the  last  feic  zveeks  several  books  of  importance  xvhich  will  be 
reviewed  in  early  issues  of  The  American  City.  Meanwhile  the  editors  zuill  be  glad 
to  furnish  to  subscribers  on  application  information  regarding  new  or  standard  works 
on  auy  municipal  or  civic  subject. 


For  a  Safe  and  Sane  Fourth  of  July 

Pamphlets  published  or  reprinted  by  the 
Russell  Sage  Foundation,  New  York  City. 
They  are  as  follows : 

How  the  "Fourth"  was  Celebrated  in  1911. 
Facts  gathered  from  special  reports.  Prepared 
by  Lee  F.  Hanmer.    55  pp.     10  cents. 

A  Safe  and  Patriotic  Fourth  of  July.  Pre- 
pared by  the  Committee  on  Independence  Day 
Celebrations  of  the  Art  Department  of  the 
New  Jersey  State  Federation  of  Women's 
Clubs.     24  pp.     5  cents. 

Suggestions  for  the  Celebration  of  the 
Fourth  of  July  by  Means  of  Pageantry.  By 
William  Chauncey  Langdon,  Master  of  the 
Pageants  of  Thetford,  Vermont  (1911),  and  of 
St.  Johnsbury,  Vermont  (1912).  With  an 
article  and  notes  on  the  music.  By  Arthur 
Farwell,  Supervisor  of  Municipal  Concerts, 
New  York  City  (1910  and  1911).  56  pp.  15 
cents. 

A  Safer,  Saner  Fourth  of  July  with  More 
Patriotism  and  Less  Noise.  How  a  City  Can 
Celebrate  Independence  Day  Without  Loss  of 
Life  or  Fire  Damage.  (Plan  approved  by 
Municipal  Conference  of  Playground  Congress, 
Pittsburg,  May  10-14,  1909).    31  pp. 

Independence  Day  Celebrations :  The  New 
and  More  Glorious  Fourth  (by  Luther  H. 
Gulick,  M.  D.)  ;  An  American  Holiday  (by 
William  Orr^  ;  A  Fourth  of  Tuly  Without  Fire- 
works {Ladies'  Home  Journal)  ;  How  One 
Town  Spends  the  Fourth  (by  Inez  J.  Gardner)  ; 
Celebrating  the  Fourth  in  Large  Cities  (by 
Lee  F.  Hanmer).    32  pp. 

A  Safe  and  Patriotic  Fourth,  by  Mrs.  Isaac 
L.  Rice,  President  Societ--  for  the  Suppression 
of  Unnecessary  Noise,  New  York  City.  Re- 
printed from  The  Forum.    20  pp. 


Woman's  Broad  Field  of  Service 

Woman  in  the  Home,  Woman  in  Indus- 
try, and  Woman's  Public  Activities  are  the 
subjects  considered  in  the  April,  May  and 
June  numbers  of  The  Gospel  of  the  King- 
dom, a  series  of  studies  in  social  reform 
published  by  the  American  Institute  of  So- 
cial Service,  80  Bible  House,  Astor  Place, 
New  York.  Among  the  contributors  for 
these  months  we  find  the  names  of  such 
well  known  women  as  Jane  Addams,  Mrs. 
N.  D.  Hillis,  Caroline  Hunt,  Florence 
Kelley,  Helen  Marot  and  Mrs.  Frederick 
Schoff.  These  valuable  studies  are  now  be- 
ing used  in  some  500  classes  in  churches, 
Y.  M.  C.  A.'s,  etc.,  in  the  United  States 
and  Canada,  and  in  a  number  of  instances 
have  led  directly  to  local  campaigns  for 
betterment. 

*    •*• 

Bulletins  of  Women's  Clubs 

Among  the  best  civic  bulletins  of  women's 
clubs  which  have  come  to  the  attention  of 
The  American  City  are  the  following: 
The  Civics  Bulletin,  published  by  the  Wom- 
an's Civic  League,  Norwalk,  Conn. 
Civic  Club  Bulletin,  published  by  the  Civic 

Club,  Philadelphia. 
Bulletin,  published  by  the  Women's  Muni- 
cipal League,  Boston. 
Civic   League    Bulletin,    published    by    the 

Civic  League,  Newport,  R.  I. 
Quarterly,  published  by  the  Woman's  Muni- 
cipal League  of  the  City  of  New  York. 


WOMAN'S    RELATION    TO    MUNICIPAL    ART 

will  be  given  special  attention  in  an  early  issue  of  The  American  City.  An  adequate 
treatment  of  the  subject  will  be  possible  through  the  cooperation  of  Mrs.  Everett  W. 
Pattison,  Chairman  Committee  on  Art  of  the  General  "Federation  of  Women's  Clubs. 
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GAS  STREET  LAMPS 

"UNITED''  INVERTED 

Municipal  Street  Lighting  our  specialty.  Absolutely 
weather  proof.  Highest  efficiency  and  candlepower. 
One  to  five  mantles.     Correspondence  solicited. 

UNITED  GAS  LIGHT  ^^i  CO. 


S80    THIRD    AVENUE 


NEW    YORK 


THE  IMPROVED  SEWER  JACK 


Swivel  Head 
Vise  Handle 


BOTTOMLEY  MACHINE  CO. 

Paterson  Street,  ALLIANCE,  O. 


20th  CENTURY  CAN  and  BAG  CARRIER 

USED  BY  100  AMERICAN  CITIES 

Write  for  prices 

WIRT  &  KNOX  MFQ.  CO.,     21  N.  4th  St.,  Phila.,  Pa. 


Wide  Bonnet-top 
Bell — patented 


Flattened 
Bend — 
patented 


THE  MILLER 

FLUSH-TANK    SIPHON 

For  Flushing  Street  Sewers 

Two   Pieces — That's  All 

No  Moving  Parts 


"2  More  Miller  Siphons  in  use  than  all  other  makes  com- 

tJ  h,  bined.  No  connections  to  make  which  require  any 
0  ^  ingenuity  on  the  part  of  the  contractor,  or  the  services  of 
g  «  a  plumber.     Just  two  simple  castings. 

V  *^       Miller  Siphons  are 

^  Simple  in  Construction     Durable  in  Service 

Efficient  in  Action  Reliable  \lways 

and  are  an  insurance  against  ultimate  failure. 

SANITARY  ENGINEERS   and  CITY  OFFICIALS 

are  respectfully  advised  that  they  may  send  their  inquiries 
to  us,  regarding  royalty  charges  for  use  of  American  and 
Canadian  patents  of  Dr.  Karl  Imhoff,  Essen,  Germany, 
for  his  Sewage  Purification  Tanks. 

We  are  also  Manufacturers  of  Sewage  Disposal  Apparatus 

PACIFIC    FLUSH  -  TANK    COMPANY 

The  Temple  Singer  Building 

CHICAGO,  ILL.  NEW  YORK 
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Conventions  and  Conferences 


The  Fourth  National  Conference  on  City  Planning,  held  in  Boston,  May 
27-29,  was  an  exceptionally  interesting  and  important  meeting.  A  report  of  the 
proceedings,  with  extracts  from  some  of  the  principal  papers,  will  be  published 
in  The  American  City  for  July.  This  number  will  also  contain  reports  of  the 
annual  meeting  of  the  Playground  and  Recreation  Association  of  America  and 
of  the  New  York  State  Conference  of  Mayors,  both  of  which  are  to  be  held 
during  June. 


Some  Coming  Events 

June  12-19. — Cleveland,  Ohio. 

National  Conference  of  Charities  and 
Correction.     Alexander  Johnson,  General 
Secretary,  Angola,  Ind. 
June  18-19. — Albany,  N.  Y. 

New  York  Association  of  Fire  Chiefs. 
Annual     Convention.       Chief     Henry     R, 
Yates,  Secretary,  Schenectady,  N.  Y. 
June  25-28. — Boston,  Mass. 

American  Institute  of  Electrical  En- 
gineers.      Annual     Convention.       F.     L. 
Hutchison,  22>   West    Thirty-ninth   Street, 
New  York. 
June  25-JuLY  5. — San  Francisco,  Cal. 

General      Federation      of     Women's 
Clubs.      Biennial    Meeting.      Mrs.    Frank 
Shiek,  Corresponding  Secretary,  Wheat- 
land, Wyo. 
July  8-12. — Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

National   Municipal   League.     Annual 
Convention.      Clinton    Rogers    Woodruff, 
Secretary,      North      American      Building, 
Philadelphia. 
July  9-11. — Hartford  City,  Ind. 

Indiana    Municipal    League.      Annual 
Meeting. 
July  9-13. — Toronto.  Can. 

International  Association  of  Chiefs  of 
Police.      Annual    Convention.      President, 
Major   Richard   Sylvester,   Superintendent 
of  Police,  Washington,  D.  C. 
JiLY   10-12. — Detroit.   Mich. 

Fire  Marshals'  Association  of  North 
America.       Annual     Convention,     Hotel 
Cadillac.      Michigan    State    Fire    Marshal 
Palmer,  President,  Lansing,  Mich. 
August  12-14. — Boston,  Mass. 

American  Association  of  Park  Super- 
intendents.   Annual  Meeting.     F.  L.  Mul- 
ford,     Secretarv-Treasurer,     Washington, 
D.  C. 
August  26-30.— Peoria,  III. 

International  Association  of  Municipal 
Electricians.    Secretary,  Clarence  George, 
City  Electrician,  Houston,  Tex. 
August  27-29. — Windsor,  Ont. 

Union  of  Canadian  Municipalities. 
-Annual  Convention.  M.  D.  Lighthall,  Sec- 
retary. 


Mr.  Aldridge  to  Conduct  the 
European   Civic  Tour 

Henry  R.  Aldridge,  of  London,  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  National  Housing  and  Town- 
Planning  Council  of  Great  Britain,  has 
consented  to  conduct  the  European  Civic 
Tour  through  Europe.  There  is  nothing 
that  could  give  more  assurance  of  the  suc- 
cess of  the  Tour  than  this,  Mr,  Aldridge  be- 
ing recognized  by  all  as  the  one  man  best 
fitted  for  this  position.  For  a  number  of 
years  he  has  been  constantly  conducting 
civic  tours  of  Englishmen  on  the  Continent 
and  of  Germans  and  Frenchmen  in  Eng- 
land.. He  is  personally  acquainted  with 
everyone  in  Europe  w^ho  is  worth  knowing 
in  this  connection,  and  he  has  visited  over 
and  over  again  every  town  and  every  fea- 
ture included  in  the  Civic  Tour  itinerary. 
And,  furthermore,  he  is  a  most  inspiring 
tour  leader. 

The  membership  of  the  tour  is  rapidly 
growing;  it  already  includes  some  of  the 
men  and  women  most  prominent  in  Ameri- 
can civic  welfare  work.  Various  civic, 
commercial  and  manufacturing  associations 
are  sending  one  or  more  of  their  number  as 
representatives. 

City  officials  abroad  in  the  various  cities 
to  be  visited  have  given  their  assurance  that 
they  will  do  everything  they  can  to  help  the 
members  of  this  Tour  to  gain  the  informa- 
tion they  desire. 

The  Tour  will  not  be  a  tedious  grind,  but 
will  combine  study  with  an  unique  plan  of 
recreation  which  will  make  of  this  sojourn 
in  Europe  a  real  vacation.  The  Tour 
leaves  New  York  June  27  and  returns  Sep- 
tember I. 

Full  information  with  regard  to  it  can  be 
had  from  the  International  Civic  Bureau, 
Metropolitan  Building,  New  York  City. 
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Alba  Installation,  Michigan  Avenue,  Chicago 

Ornamental   Street  Lighting 
pays  the  taxpayer 

by  making  a  city  better  to  live  in  and  by 
increasing  trade. 

Alba  Globes 

are  the  best  for  ornamental  street  lighting 
because  they  diffuse  light  perfectly— no  points 
of  piercing  brilliancy,  no  dark  places  or 
heavy  shadows. 

Easy  to  clean  and  take  care  of. 

Our  book  on  Ornamental  Street  Lighting  is  complete,  accurate  and  unbiased. 
Illustrated  with  photographs  of  actual  installations  and  statistics  of  their  cost  and 
efficiency.  Our  Illuminating  Engineering  Department  will  send  it  to  you  on 
request. 


Macbeth-Evans  Glass  Company         Pittsburgh 


New  York: 


Uptown,  19  West  30th  Street 

Downtown,  i  Hudson  Street,  corner  Chambers 


Boston:   30  Oliver  Street 
Philadelphia:   42  South  8th  Street 


Chicago:    172  West  Lake  Street 
Toronto:    70  King  Street,  West 


When  writing  to  Advertisers  please  mention   Thk  Amskican   City. 


Some  Leading  Types  of  Sanitary  Drinking 

Fountains 


NO  reader  of  the  state  reports  and 
other  items  on  the  foregoing  pages 
can  have  failed  to  be  impressed  with 
the  widespread  interest  of  women's  clubs 
in  sanitary  drinking  fountains.  In  many 
cities  and  towns  the  wom- 
en have  installed  such 
fountains  in  schools  and 
parks,  and  in  not  a  few 
instances  this  pioneer 
work  has  resulted  in 
municipal  ordinances  for 
abolishing  the  common 
drinking  cup  from  public 
places. 

As  to  the  superiority  of 
this  modern  method  of 
providing  drinking  water 
there  can  no  longer  be  a 
difference  of  opinion.  The 
question  has  now  become, 
"What  type  of  sanitary 
fountain  shall  we  buy?" 
To  assist  in  solving  this 
question  The  American 
City  has  invited  a  score 
or  more  of  the  leading  manufacturers  to 
submit  cuts  and  data ;  and  from  the  matter 
thus  received  the  following  items  have  been 
prepared : 

The  "Adamantose"  Line 

A    striking    contrast    between    the    disease- 
breeding  drinking  cups,  now  rapidly  disappear- 


ing from  our  public  schools,  and  the  modern 
sanitary  method  is  shown  by  the  accompanying 
illustrations.  The  sanitary  fountain  is  one  of 
the  four-cup  type  used  in  a  Denver  public 
school.  The  slab  is  of  marble,  and  can  be  made 
of  any  length,  so  as  to  provide  for  as  many 


A  FOUR-CUP  SANITARY  FOUNTAIN   IN  A  DENVER  SCHOOL 


INSANITARY   DRINKING   CUPS    IN  A   PUBLIC   SCHOOL 


cups  as  may  be  desired.  These  illustrations 
are  from  the  catalogue  of  "Adamantose  Mod- 
ern Sanitary  Bubbling  Cup  Drinking  Foun- 
tains," manufactured  by  James  B.  Clow  &  Sons, 
of  Chicago.  Many  styles  of  sanitary  fountains 
for  schools,  factories,  parks  and  other  public 
places  are  shown. 

•*•     * 

The  "Colonia"  Fountain 

The  Crane  Company,  Chi- 
cago, has  designed  a  num- 
ber of  drinking  fountains  to 
meet  modern  sanitary  de- 
mands ;  one  of  the  most 
popular,  the  "Colonia,"  for 
park  or  any  outdoor  use,  is 
here  shown. 

This  fountain  is  designed 
along  modern  lines,  and  pre- 
sents a  massive  and  pleasing 
appearance.  The  fixture  is 
of  the  self-closing  type, 
operating  by  pressure  of  the 
hand  at  any  point  on  a  metal 
ring.  Pressure  on  this  ring 
allows  the  water  to  enter  a 
china  cup  or  nozzle  with 
sufficient  force  to  make  a 
"bubbling  stream"  rise  some 
distance  above  the  top  of 
the  nozzle,  so  that  the  lips 
of  the  user  do  not  come  in 
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THE     COMBINATION     POLE 
AND  WHY 


^  A  multiplicity  of  poles  on  any  street 
will  destroy  its  good  appearance  no  mat- 
ter how  attractive  it  may  be  otherwise. 

^  Look  at  the  streets  in  your  own  city 
where  the  street  car  lines  have  installed 
over-head  trolley  system  with  poles  at 
the  curb.  Can  you  not  see  at  a  glance 
the  benefit  of  the  combination  trolley  and 
lighting  pole  shown  in  this  illustration  ? 

^  At  a  slight  additional  expense  we 
equip  trolley  poles  with  an  ornamental 
four-light  fixture  and  cast-iron  base  so 
that  the  posts  may  be  utilized  in 
two  ways. 

^  This  plan  is  not  only  more  sightly 
than  the  undesirable  duplication  of  poles, 
but  it  is  also  much  more  economical. 
The  expense  of  underground  conduit 
installation  in  connection  with  the  orna- 
mental lighting  system  may  be  elimin- 
ated through  this  plan. 

^  The  combination  pole  is  practicable 
and  desirable  from  every  point  of  view. 
Cities  which  have  installed  this  post  are 
most  enthusiastic  about  it. 

^  Municipal  officials  and  all  others  in- 
terested in  the  improved  appearance  of 
city  and  town  streets  are  invited  to  send 
for  our  booklet  which  more  fully  de- 
scribes the  advantages  of  this  type  of  post. 

ELECTRIC  RAILWAY 
EQUIPMENT   CO. 

CINCINNATI,  OHIO 
New    York    Office:     90    West    Street 


•*• 
•§» 
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"COLONIA" 

contact  with  any  part  of  the  fountain.  The 
water  rushing  over  the  nozzle  at  each  operation 
thoroughly  cleanses  it. 

The  fountain  may  be  fitted  with  a  constant- 
stream  head,  having  a  continuous  flow,  or  the 


same  head  may  be  operated  with  a  self-closing 
faucet,  the  handle  protruding  from  the  side  of 
the  pedestal  within  easy  reach  of  the  user.  A 
number  of  other  heads  may  also  be  applied  to 
this  fountain,  adapting  it  to  all  conditions. 

This  is  only  one  of  the  many  fountains  de- 
signed by  Crane  Company.    A  catalogue  show- 
ing the  complete  line  will  be  furnished  those 
interested  in  this  subject. 
+     * 
The  "  Hajoca"  Fountain 

The  Hajoca  No.  403  sanitary  drinking  foun- 
tain, manufactured  by  Haines,  Jones  &  Cad- 
bury  Company,  1136  Ridge  Avenue,  Philadel- 
phia, Pa.,  is  made  of  a  single  piece  of  vitrco 
china,  the  handsome  white  glazed  surface  of 
which  will  not  stain,  and  is  easily  kept  spot- 
lessly clean.  The  fountain  head  is  contamina- 
tion-proof, as  the  water  bubbling  at  a  safe 
height  above  it  prevents  the  user's  lip  from 
coming  in  contact  with  any  metal  parts.  The 
flow  is  controlled  by  the  Easy-Grip  self-closing 
operating  valve,  placed  on  the  side  of  the 
fountain.  All  pipes  are  concealed  within  the 
pedestal.  This  fountain,  besides  being  sani- 
tary, is  economical  in  the  use  of  water. 


'HAJOCA" 


"ANTI-GERM" 

The  "Anti-Germ"  Fountain 

This  fountain  is  owned  and  manufactured 
by  a  woman.  She  is  Cora  Agnes  Benneson, 
Sudbury  Building,  Boston,  Mass.  The  ac- 
companying picture  shows  a  school  girl  stop- 
ping to  refresh  herself  at  one  of  these 
fountains.     When  she  presses  her  foot  on  a 
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Kill  Those  Weeds 

It* 8    easy    and    they    stay  killed 

You  can  exterminate  them  for  manv  5  ears  with  a 
mighty  little  expense  and  less  labor.  Stop  that  end- 
less job  of  cutting  them  off.  Besides  the  futility  of 
such  methods,  the  result  at  best,  is  unsightly.  There 
is  just  one  way  to  eradicate  weeds — "Kill  'era  dead" 
and  make  the  soil  absolutely  barren. 

HERBICIDE 


Does  just  that. 


What  Users  Say: 

"Please  send  me  two  barrels 
of  'Herbicide.'  That  which  I 
used  last  season  gave  great 
satisfaction,  and  as  long  as 
you  will  keep  the  quality  un 
to  last  year's  standard  I  will 
be  pleased  to  continue  its  use 
on  the  parks." — Mr.  David 
Campbell,  Supt.,  Dept.  Public 
Works,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 
"Please  send  me  two  barrels  of 
'Herbicide,'  the  old  reliable." 
— Mr.  Mulno,  Supt.,  Lowell 
Cemetery,  Lowell,  Mass. 
"We  are  all  out  of  your  'Herb- 
icide'  and  cannot  get  along 


without  it.  I  lease  send  us  a 
cask  to  carry  us  through  the 
balance  of  the  summer."— Mr. 
M.  E.  Springer,  Surt.,  Brook- 
side  Cemetery,  Englewood, 
N.J. 

"We  tested  your  'Herbicide' 
on  a  road  in  our  cemetery 
where  weeds  were  so  high  that 
it  was  practically  impassable. 
A  few  days  afterward  we  went 
over  the  ground  to  see  the 
effect,  and  there  was  nothing 
to  be  seen,  not  a  vestige  of  a 
weed  left."— Mr.  F.  F.  Keeler, 
Asst.  Sunt.,  Flushing  Ceme- 
tery, Flushing,  N.  y. 


Write  for  Free  Book 

It  tells  how  you  can  exterminate  weeds  to  the 
greatest  satisfaction;  how  it  acts  upon  weeds 
and  soil;  how  far  a  little  goes;  and  what 
"HERBICIDE"  will  do  for  you.  Tell  us  your 
weed  troubles.    Write  today. 

Reade  Mfg.  Co.,  1023  Grand  St„  Hoboken,  N.  J. 
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npHE  lighting 
''■  of  all  your 
streets  with  the 
most  appropriate 
lighting  and  poles 
is  of  importance 
to  you. 

Can  our  engi- 
neers  help    you? 

We  manufacture 
poles  for  all  types 
of  Hghting. 

Ornamental 
Lighting  Pole 

CO. 

22  BAHERY  PLACE 
NEW  YORK  CITY 


Capital  and 

Surplus 

$2,900,000 


COLUMBIA 

TRUST 

COMPANY 


135 


New  York 


SAFETY  IS  TBE  FIRST  REQUISITE 
IN  TBE  ISSUE  OF 

Municipal  Bonds 

Let  us  co-operate  with  you  in  the  next 
issue  of  your  bonds  and  demonstrate 
the  value  of  our  protective  method,  no 
matter  whether  your  municipality  is  a 
large  cily  or  a  country  school  district. 
We  can  and  will  serve  you  to  your  ad- 
vantage. 

Address,  Park  Terrell,  Manager, 

Municipal  Department 


Quality 

LAWN  MOWERS 

Cost  Less  Per  Acre 


Pennsylvania  Golf  Mower,  with  Grass  Box 


The  materials  and  methods  used  in  mak- 
ing the  PENNSYLVANIA  increase  the  first 
cost,  but  reduce  the  annual  expense  of  lawn 
mowing.     Send  for  latest  catalog. 


§>WffM  Hardware  Cmwy 

PHIL/ADElyPHIA.  PBNNSYIAANIA 
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pedal  at  the  base  of  the  column  she  releases  a 
dust-proof  cap  at  the  top,  uncdvering  an  ori- 
fice from  which  the  water  issues  about  2J/2 
inches  high ;  she  sips  from  the  top  of  this  bub- 
ble without  coming  in  contact  with  the 
fountain  anywhere.  When  she  removes  her 
foot,  and  goes  on  her  way,  the  water  ceases  to 
flow  and  the  cap  springs  back,  completely 
shielding  the  orifice  from  contamination. 

Several  other  models  of  "Anti-Germ" 
fountains  are  made,  catalogue  of  which  may  be 
had  for  the  asking.  Boston,  Fitchburg,  Wor- 
cester, Washington,  San  Diego  and  Mankato 
are  among  the  widely-scattered  cities  where 
they  have  already  been  installed. 
4.     4. 

The  "Wolverine" 

A  pedestal  style  of  fountain  of  attractive 
design  is  the  "Wolverine  Sanitary,"  manufac- 
tured by  the  Gier  &  Dail  Manufacturing  Com- 


of  Rochester,  N.  Y.  This  picture  shows  one 
of  the  company's  school  fountains  in  use. 
These  fountains  consist  of  an  iron  pedestal 
capped  with  a  funnel-shaped,  nickeled-brass 
bowl,  from  the  bottom  of  which  rises  the  water 
supply.  The  shape  of  the  funnel  is  such  as  to 
make  impossible  any  contact  of  the  lips  with 
the  metal  of  the  water  tube.  A  step  is  at- 
tached on  the  side  for  the  convenience  of  the 
smaller  children. 

The  "  Beulah  "  Pedestal  Fountain 

The  Kohler  porcelain  enameled  iron  "Beu- 
lah" pedestal  drinking  fountain  is  made  in 
30  and  36-inch  sizes.  It  is  fitted  with  an  N.  P. 
brass  bubbling  valve,  adjustable  for  either  a 
continuous  or  automatic  self-closing.  The 
valve  has  a  combination  discharge,  and  the  cup 
is  provided  with  a  perforated  crown,  which 
prevents  squirting.     The  manufacturer  of  this 


"WOLVERINE" 


"HYDE" 


"BEULAH" 


pany,  of  Lansing,  Mich.  As  will  be  noticed 
the  bowl  is  of  such  shape  that  it  cannot  collect 
refuse,  as  so  often  occurs  with  fountains  hav- 
ing flaring  or  open  bowls.  Owing  to  its  simple 
outlines  the  entire  fountain  can  easily  be  kept 
clean. 

The  "Larising  Sanitary  Fountain,"  described 
in  a  previous  issue  of  The  American  City,  is 
another  product  of  the  Gier  &  Dail  Manufac- 
turing Company.  This  is  a  large,  ornamental 
fountain,  the  distinctive  feature  of  which  is 
attachment  of  the  bubblers  to  flexible  tubes,  so 
that  they  may  readily  be  raised  to  the  height 
of  the  lips. 

The  "  Hyde  "  Fountain 

A  line  of  sanitary  drinking  devices  for 
schools,  hospitals,  parks  and  public  institutions 
is  a  specialty  of  the  Hyde  Fountain  Company, 


attractively    designed    fountain    is    the    J.    M. 
Kohler  Sons  Company,  of  Sheboygan,  Wis. 

The  Ashton  Sanitary 

The  accompanying  illustrations  show  two 
common  and  handy  methods  of  applying  the 
Ashton  bubble  to  an  ordinary  faucet. 

The  bent  pipe  and  coupling  make  a  flexible 
arrangement,  as  these  fittings  can  be  made  to 
any  specification  as  to  size  and  thread,  and  the 
bend  can  be  such  as  to  locate  the  bubble  at  any 
desired  position.  The  necessity  of  changing 
the  position  of  the  faucet  is  thus  eliminated, 
and  the  bubble  is  placed  within  easy  reach,  yet 
not  beyond  the  edge  of  the  sink. 

The  smaller  cut  shows  a  closely  connected 
plain  style  fountain  and  spring  faucet,  a  desir- 
able arrangement  for  economy  of  water. 

These  Ashton   bubbles  are  cast  from  high- 
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Mr.  City  Official: 

Are  you  aware  of  the  fact  that  the  most  telling 
Campaign  you  can  possibly  make  for  re-election,  is  the  record 
you  have  made  during  the  tenure  of  your  Official  Term  ? 
Progressive  people  admire  a  progressive  official. 

PROGRESSIVENESS   IS   THE   KEYNOTE    OF    OUR    TIME 

There  was  a  time  when  people  carried  a  Tin  Lantern 
perforated  full  of  holes  with  a  Tallow  Candle  burning  inside, 
to  light  their  pathway.  This  gave  way  in  Cities  to  gas  or 
gasoline  lamp  posts,  placed  at  Street  Crossings,  and  this  was 

PROGRESS 

Then  came  the  Electric  Arc  Lamps  suspended  in  mid 
air,  placed  long  distances  apart,  blinding  you  with  its  splut- 
tering as  you  approached,  then  blinding  you  more  as  you 
passed  into  the  dark  spaces  between  lamps,  and  even  though 
50  per  cent,  of  its  efficiency  was  sent  up  toward  Heaven,  it  was 

MORE  PROGRESS 


I 


Mr.  Mayor  or  Mr.  Councilman : 

//  you  wish  to  ingratiate  yourself 
forever  with  your  citizens  write 

The  Sterling  Electric  Lamp  Works 

of  General  Electric  Co. 
WARREN,  OHIO 


For 


WARREN  BEAUTIFUL" 

and 


FREE  FOR  THE  ASKING 


TROM  POST  HOLE  TO  LIGHTS  ON"       Please  mention  Ambrican  City 
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grade  composition  metal,  finished  and  nickel- 
plated.  There  are  no  small  springs  or  interior 
working  parts  to  be  affected  by  corrosion  and 
cause  trouble  after  they  have  been  in  service 
a  short  time. 

As    ordinarily    furnished    the    non-squirting 
bubble  has  a  convex  top  and  the  plain  style  a 


ONE    METHOD    OF    AP- 
PLYING THE  ASHTON 
BUBBLER 


AN  ASHTON  BUB- 
BLER CLOSELY 
CONNECTED 


concave  top.  Either  style  of  top  can  be  fur- 
nished, however.  The  Ashton  Valve  Company, 
Boston,  Mass.,  is  the  manufacturer. 

The  "  Puro  Junior  " 

A  device,  which  may  be  installed  simply  by 
unscrewing  the  old  faucet  and  screwing  the 
fountain  in  its  place,  is  here  illustrated.     This 


"PURO  JUNIOR" 

device,  known  as  the  "Puro  Junior,"  is  a  solid 
brass  casting,  highly  nickel-plated,  germ  and 
mischievous-boy  proof.  There  is  practically 
nothing  to  wear  or  get  out  of  order.    It  is  im- 


possible to  make  a  shower  bath  of  it,  for  no 
matter  how  hard  the  handles  are  jerked  the 
height  of  the  stream  is  not  changed. 

The  bowl  is  practical,  as  it  takes  the  full 
discharge  of  the  bubble,  thereby  obviating  wet 
floors.  Consequently  the  "Puro  Junior"  does 
not  have  to  be  placed  over  a  sink,  but  can  be 
put  anywhere  by  only  piping  thereto.  The 
manufacturer  of  this  device,  the  Puro  Sanitary 
Drinking  Fountain  Company,  of  Haydenville, 
Mass.,  also  manufactures  the  well-known  Puro 
combination  drinking  fountain  and  fountain 
and    faucet. 

The  Nelson  Attachments 

The  N.  O.  Nelson  Manufacturing  Company, 
of  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  and  Edwardsville,  111.,  has 
placed  on  the  market  a  line  of  fountains  de- 
signed to  meet  all  conditions  prevailing  in 
schools,  public  parks  and  institutions.  These 
fountains  and  attachments  are  made  to  stand 
rough  usage  with  the  minimum  of  attention, 
and  are  so  constructed  .that  every  part  is  read- 
ily accessible.    They  are  of  the  open-plumbing 


"NELSON" 


type,  there  being  no  concealed  spaces  to  be- 
come foul. 

-i-    •*• 

Peck's  "Hygeia" 

This  illustration  shows  Peck's  "Hygeia" 
combination  drinking  fountain  and  lavatory  in 
actual  operation.  Its  space-saving  qualities 
make  this  a  very  desirable  fixture  for  school 
work  and  other  public  and  private  institutions. 

The  supply  pipe  of  the  "Hygeia"  fixture  has 
a  small  cap  with  a  hole  in  the  top  and  several 
holes  in  the  side,  thus  giving  not  only  the  usual 
jet  of  water  but  also  allowing  several  streams 
of  water  to  flow  into  the  fountain  bowl.  The 
person  using  this   fountain,  therefore,  actually 
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GAS  FOR    SMALL  TOWNS 


Why  not  install  a  gas 
plant  for  lighting  your 
streets  and  stores,  and  fur- 
nishing light  and  fuel  for 
your  homes  ? 

The  Practical  System 
gives  a  brilliant,  steady  and 
economical  supply  of  gas. 

We  have  already  installed 
160  plants. 

Our  engineers  will  be 
glad  to  furnish  statistics 
without  charge  as  to  cost  of 
plant  and  operation  for 
your  town. 

Our  Plants,  a.k  compared 
to  Electric  Plants,  have  the 
advantage  of  giving  con- 
tinuous service  for  fuel  and 
illumination  night  and  day 
and  give  you  a  70  candle 
power  light  at  X  the  cost 
of  a  16  candle  power  elec- 
tric light. 


Practical  Gas  Engine  &  Machine  Works,  North  Chicago 


Manufacturers  and  Builders  of  Gas  Works  and  Gas  Appliances 
Practical  Gas  Regulators,  Practical  Street  Lamps 


Illinois 


# 

The  Coltrin  Continuoas^^Batch  Concrete  Mixer 

Mr.  J.  B.  Brunner,                                                            Dallastown,  Pa.,  Dec.  15,  1911 

Lemoyne,  Pa. 
Dear  Sir: 

I  have  a  few  words  to  say  about  the  Coltrin  Mixer;  that  is,  I  would  not  be 
without  one  for  the  price  of  two.    Our  No.  12  Coltrin  has  paid  for  itself    on  one 
single  job.    We  have  done  about  $26,000  of  work  with  it;  built  two  reservoirs,  three 
county  bridges  and  a  lot  of  paving  and  we  are  using  it  on  the  State  Road  at  present. 
The  State  Road  Inspector,  Mr.  J.  Finn,  says  he  has  seen  a  number  of  Mixers  but  not 
any  to  equal  the  Coltrin. 

Respectfully  yours, 

G.  A.  k  F.  M.  WAGMAN. 

SHIPPED    ANYWHERE   ON  FIVE   DAYS'   TRIAL 

THE  KNICKERBOCKER  COMPANY      ::      Jackson,  Michigan 

WRITE   FOR   CATALOG   A-C 

Heenan  Destructors 

Sanitary  and  Economical  Disposal  of  City  Refuse  by  most  advanced 

European  Method 

The  Destructor  Co.,  Ill  Broadway,  New  York 

Controlling  all  U.  S.  Patents  and  Rights  of  ^ 

Heenan  &  Froude  and  Meldrum  Bros.,  Limited 
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PECK'S  "HYGEIA" 

has  a  cup  of  water  from  which  to  drink.  The 
water  flowing  in  from  the  sides  of  the  cap 
keeps  the  water  in  the  bowl  always  in  motion 
and  wastes  over  the  rim  of  the  fountain  bowl. 
A  particularly  attractive  catalogue,  showing 
the  operation  of  the  "Hygeia"  and  illustrating 
an  extensive  line  of  drinking  fountains,  is  is- 
sued by  The  Peck  Bros.  &  Co.,  New  Haven, 
Conn. 

4.     4. 

The  "  Ebinger  Sanitary  " 

One  section  of  the  handsome  illustrated  cata- 


■'^^^P 


■RUxNULE   SPENCE' 


"EBINGER" 

logue  of  Ventilated  Toilet  Fixtures  of  the 
D.  A.  Ebinger  Sanitary  Manufacturing  Com- 
pany, of  Columbus,  Ohio,  is  devoted  to  the 
company's  line  of  sanitary  drinking  fountains. 
One  style  of  enameled  iron  pedestal  fountain 
is  here  shown.  This  has  a  concealed  galvan- 
ized supply  and  waste  pipe  and  regulating 
valve.  It  is  furnished  either  with  or  without 
self-closing  valve,  and  is  also  made,  if  desired, 
with  self-closing  pedal  valve  and  floor  plate. 
*     * 

The  "  Rundle-Spence  " 

A  fountain  well  adapted  for  public  use  by 
drinkers  of  all  sizes  is  made  by  the  Rundle- 
Spence  Manufacturing  Company,  of  Milwau- 
kee, Wis,  As  shown  by  the  illustration  the 
iron  pedestal  is  equipped  with  a  step  6  inches 
high.  The  bowl  is  of  vitreous  china,  with  an 
N.  P.  brass  self-closing  bubbling  head,  gal- 
vanized iron  supply  pipe  with  loose-key  cock, 
galvanized  iron  waste  pipe  and  coupling.  A 
catalogue  of  bubbling  fountains,  showing  this 
and  many  other  styles  of  sanitary  drinking 
fixtures,  may  be  had  of  the  manufacturers  for 
the  asking. 

The  "Mott"  Line 

An  ornamental  fountain  of  a  style  popular 
in  parks  is  here  shown.  This  is  one  of  an  ex- 
tensive line  of  sanitary  fountains  manufactured 
by  the  J.  L,  Mott  Iron  Works,  of  New  York. 
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The  fountain  illustrated  is '2^' feet  ii  incheS~ih" 
height  to  top  of  basin,  the  diameter  of  the 
basin  being  3  feet.-if/a  inches  and  of  the  base 
I  foot  S  inches.     Tlie^  cups  shown  are  all  for 


running  water,  ,bu1,' the  fojiRtaip  i^  fasttisiicd   ; 
with  self-closing VaJVe  if  desired;  .•/.  V:  •*"  •  ^Ji 


"MOTT" 

"  Union  Products  " 

This  fountain  here  shown,  No.  A-^l4,  is  the 
product  of  the  Union  Sanitary  Manufacturing 
Company,  of  Noblesville,  Ind..  The  pedestal 
is  of  wrought  iron,  with  cast  iron  painted  base 
and  porcelain  enameled  bowl.  The  fountain 
is  equipped  with  an  N.  P.  self-closing  valve, 
with  china  jet  and  concealed  pressure  regu- 
lator, 2-inch  waste  pipe  and  -j^-inch  supply 
pipe,  with  loose  key  stop  arranged  inside  the 
pedestal. 


^-:  OUTDOOR  "FLY  EXTERMINATORS" 

'  '.Th^  fly  trap  here  shown  is  the  invention  of 
Dr.»C.*^F.  Hodge,  professor  of  biology  of  Qark 
University,  and  is  the  device  referred  to  in  the 
article'  ffom  The  Fly  Fighter,  quoted  else- 
where'hi  this  issue. 

In  designing  this  tfap.  Prof.  Hodge  pro- 
ceeded on  the  theory  that  the  fly  should  be 
attacked  in  its  feeding  and  breeding  places — 
garbage  cans  and  stables — without  waiting  for 
it  to  get  into  the  house.  It  is  known  that  flies 
love  to  feed  on  garbage,  also  that  if  they  are 
in  a  dark  place  they  fly  naturally  towards  the 
light.  On  these  two  principles  the  design  of 
the  Hodge  exterminator  is  based.  The  trap 
may  be  placed  over  a  hole  cut  in  the  cover  of 


WITH   BAIT  PAN 


WITHOUT    BAIT    PAN 

the,  garbage  can,  or  if  preferred  the  bait  pan 
furnished  with  the  trap  may  be  used,  and  the 
trap  attached  near  the  Kitchen  window  or  else- 
where. The  flies  may  be  killed  by  plunging 
the  trap  into  hot  water,  and  the  inner  cone  is 
then  easily  removed  to  take  out  the  dead  flies. 
Anyone  interested  in  fly  extermination  may 
obtain  a  circular  descriptive  of  this  inexpen- 
sive device  from  the  National  Manufacturing 
Company,  of  Worcester,  Mass. 


'UNION    SANITARY" 


Position  Wanted  as 
BOARD    OF   TRADE    SECRETARY 

An  enthusiastic  and  successful  newspaper  and  adver- 
tising man,  nine  years  experience  as  Secretary  of 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  is  open  for  engagement  as 
Secretary  of  Board  of  Trade.  Has  recognized  talent 
for  originating  and  promoting  Board  of  Trade  enter- 
prises. Correspondence  solicited  with  lively  Southern 
and  Western  cities.  Highest  references.  Address 
J.  E.  Williams,  Watervliet.  N.  Y. 
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